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PREFACE. 


THE first edition of this LATIN GRAMMAR appeared in 
1867, the second in 1872; the third edition, carefully revised 
and very much enlarged, is herewith presented to the public. 
In the preparation of this third edition the office of the 
senior collaborator has been chiefly advisory, except in the 
Syntax. In the syntax nearly everything that pertains to 
the history of usage has been brought together by Professor 
LopgeE; but for all deviations from the theory of former 
editions we bear a joint responsibility. 

A manual that has held its place, however modest, for 
more than a quarter of a century, hardly needs an elaborate 
exposition of the methods followed ; but as the new gram- 
mar embraces a multitude ‘of details that were not taken 
up in the old grammar, it has been thought fit that Pro- 
fessor LopGe should indicate the sources of the notes with 
which he has enriched the original work. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


; GONZALEZ LODGE. 
August 1, 1895. 


Tue following supplementary note may serve to embody a partial 
bibliography of the more important works used in this revision, and 
some necessary explanations of the method : 

Fairly complete bibliographies of works on Latin Etymology 
and Syntax may be found in Retsic’s Vorlesungen tber lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft (new edition, by HaceN, Scumauz, and Lanparar, 
1881-1888), and in the Lateinische Grammattk of Stouz and ScHMaLz 
(in MULLER’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft ; 2d 
edition, 1890). Important also are the Grammars of Kitaner (1877, 
1878) * and Rosy (1881, 1882); though many statements in both, but 
especially in the former, must be corrected in the light of more recent 
study. Some indications of more modern theories may be found in 


* A new Historical Grammar, by Stoiz, ScHMaLz, LANDGRAF, and WAGENER, Was 
announced by TEUBNER in 1891. 
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the Erlduterungen zur lateinischen Grammatik of DEECKE (1898). 
Many matters of importance both in Etymology and Syntax are 
treated in the Archiv fitr lateinische Lexicographie, and the construc- 
tions with individual words are often well discussed in KREsBs’ Anf?- 
barbarus der lateinischen Sprache (6th edition, by Scamauz, 1886). 

For the accentuation and pronunciation of Latin we have also 
CorssEn’s Aussprache, Vocalismus und Betonung der lateinischen 
Sprache (1868, 1870), and SrELMAaNy’s Die Aussprache des Latein (1885). 

For the Etymology we must refer to BicHELER’s Grundriss der 
lateinischen Declination (2d edition, by WINDEKILDE, 1879) and to 
SCHWEIZER-SIDLER’s Lateinische Grammatik (1888); also to many 
articles in various journals, most of which are given by Stoiz. Indis- 
pensable is NEvE’s Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache, of which the 
second volume of the third edition has already appeared (1892) and the 
first parts of the third volume (1894), under the careful revision of 
WaGENER; also GEorGEs’ Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen (1890). 

For the Formation of Words and the relation of Latin forms tothose 
of the related languages we have Henry’s Précis de Grammaire Com- 
parée and BrueMann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik, both 
now accessible in translations. On these, in connection with SCHWEIZER- 
SIDLER, the chapter on the Formation of Words has been based. 

In the historical treatment of the Syntax we must still rely in large 
measure on DRAEGER’s Historische Syntax der lateinischen Sprache 
(2d edition, 1878, 1881), faulty and inaccurate though it often is: 
many of the false statements have been corrected on the basis of more 
recent individual studies by ScumaLz ; but even ScHMALZ is not always 
correct, and many statements of his treatise have been silently emended 
in the present book. For the theoretical study of some problems of 
Latin Syntax Haase’s Vorlesungen itber lateinische Sprachwissenschaft 
(1880) should not be overlooked. Since the appearance of the second 
edition of Scumauz, in 1890, considerable progress has been made in 
the various journals and other publications, as may be seen from 
DEECKE’s summary in Burstan’s Jahresbericht for 1898, Every effort 
has been made to incorporate in this grammar the main results of 
these studies as far as practicable. We may also draw attention to 
the following important articles, among others, some of which are 
mentioned in the books above referred to : 

WOLFFLIN’s numerous articles in the Archiv ; THIELMANN’s articles 
in the Archiv on habére with Perfect Participle Passive, and on the 
Reciprocal Relation ; Lanpe@rar’s articles on the /igura Etymologica, 
in the second volume of the Acta Seminarit Erlangensis, and on the 
Future Participle and the Final Dative, in the Archiv; Haus’s treatise 
on The Cum Constructions, attacking the theories of Horrmann (Latein- 
tsche Zettpartikeln, 1874) and Litppert (Die Syntax von Quom, 1869), 
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HorrMann’s reply to Hae (1891), and Werze.’s Der Streit zwischen 
HorrmMann und Hae (1892); Dant’s Die lateinische Partikel ut (1882), 
with GutsAHR-Prosst’s Der Gebrauch von ut bei Terenz (1888) ; Zim- 
MERMANN’S article on quod und quia 2m dlteren Latein (1880); ScnERER’s 
article on quando, in Studemund’s Studien ; Morris’s articles on the 
Sentence Question in Plautus and Terence in the A.J.P. (vols. x. and 
xi.) ; Haue’s articles on the Sequence of Tenses in the A.J.P. (vols. viii. 
and ix.), containing a discussion of the earlier Literature ; ELwEr’s 
articles on the Latin Prohibitive in A.J.P. (vol. xv.) 

A bibliography of the treatises on Prosody and Versification may 
be found in GLEDITscH’s treatise in the second volume of M@LuErR’s 
Handbuch ; this, with Puxssis’ Métrique Grecque et Latine (1889), has 
been made the basis of the chapter on Prosody ; but in the treatment 
of early metres, regard has been had to Kuiorz (Altrémische Metrik, 
1890), and to Linpsay’s recent papers on the Saturnian in the A.J.P. 
(vol. xiv.). In the matter of the order of words we have followed 
WeIL’s treatise on the Order of Words, translated by SuPER (1887). 

The ‘question of the correct measurement of hidden quantities is 
still an unsettled one in Latin ; for the sake of consistency the usage 
of Marx, Hiilfsbtichlein fiir die Aussprache der lateinischen Vokale 
an positionslangen Silben (2d edition, 1889) has been followed. 

The quotations have been made throughout from the Teubner Text 
editions except as follows: Plautus is cited from the Triumvirate 
edition of Ritscuzt ; Vergil from the Editio Maior of RippecKk ; Ovid 
and Terence from the Tauchnitz Texts; Horace from the Editio Minor 
of Ketter and Houper; Lucretius from the edition of Munro; 
Ennius and Lucilius from the editions of L. MULLER; fraginentary 
Scenic Poets from the edition of Rippecx. Special care has been 
taken to make the quotations exact both in spelling and wording ; and 
any variation in the spelling of individual words is therefore due to 
the texts from which the examples are drawn. 

Where it has been necessary to modify the quotations in order to 
make them suitable for citation, we have enclosed within square 
brackets words occurring in different form in the text, and in paren- 
theses words that have been inserted ; where the passage would not 
yield to such treatment, Cf. has been inserted before the reference. 
We have not thought it necessary to add the references in the Prosody 
except in the case of some of the citations from early Latin. 

In the spelling of Latin words used out of quotation, as a rule u 
and v have been followed by o rather than by u; but here the require- 
ments of clearness and the period of the language have often been 
allowed to weigh. Otherwise we have followed in the main Bram. 
BACH’s Hilfsbuchlein fir lateinische Rechtschreibung (translation by 
McCasgE, 1877). G. Li, 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Alphabet. 
1, Tue Latin alphabet has twenty-three letters : 
PBCDEFGHIKLM®ANOPQRSTVKYZ 


Remarxs,—1. The sounds represented by C and K were originally 
distinct, C having the sound of G, but they gradually approximated 
each other, until C supplanted K except in a few words, such as 
Kalendae, Kaesd, which were usually abbreviated, Kal., K. The orig- 
inal force of Cis retained only in C. (for Gaius) and Cn. (for Gnaeus), 

2. J, the consonantal form of I, dates from the middleages. V repre- 
sented also the vowel u in the Latin alphabet ; and its resolution into 
two letters—V for the consonant, and U for the vowel—also dates from 
the middle ages. For convenience, V and U are still distinguished in 
this grammar. 

3. Y and Z were introduced in the time of Cicero to transliterate 
Greek v and £. Inearly Latin vy was represented by u (occasionally 
by i or oi), and £ by ssors, Z had occurred in the earliest times, but 
had been lost, and its place in the alphabet taken by G, which was 
introduced after C acquired the sound of K. 

Norr.—The Latin names for the letters were: a, be, ce, de, e, ef, ge, ha, i, ka, el, 


em, €n, 0, pe, qu (= cu), er, e8, te, u, ex (ix), to be pronounced according to the 
rules given in 3,7. For Y the sound was used, for Z the Greek name (zéta). 


Vowels. 
2. The vowels are a, e, i, 0, u, (y) ; and are divided : 


1. According to their quality (¢.e., the position of the organs used. 
in pronunciation), into 
guttural (or back), a, 0, u; palatal (or front), e, i, (y). 
2. According to their quantity or prolongation (i. e., the time 
required for pronunciation), into 


et, 1512 long, (—); . short, (—). 


2 VOWELS—DIPHTHONGS—CONSONANTS. 


Remark.—Vowels whose quantity shifts in poetry are called com- 
mon (see 13), and are distinguished thus : 


=, by preference short ; =, by preference long. 
3. Sounds of the Vowels. 
& = a in father. 6 = o in bone. 
e)— 6 in prey. ti = oo in moon. 
i = i in eaprice. y = u in sdr(French), German t. 


RemMaRK.—The short sounds are only less prolonged in pronuncia- 
tion than the long sounds, and have no exact English equivalents. 


Diphthongs. 


4, There are but few diphthongs or double sounds in Latin. The 
theory of the diphthong requires that both elements be heard in a slur. 
The tendency in Latin was to reduce diphthongs to simple sounds ; 
for example, in the last century of the republic ae was gliding into é, 
which took its place completely in the third century A. D. Hence 
arose frequent variations in spelling: as glaeba and gléba, sod; so 
oboedire and obédire, obey ; faenum (foenum) and fénum, hay. 


ae = aye (h-eh). . ei = ei in feznt (drawled). 
oe = oy in boy. eu = eu _ in Spanish dewda (éh-oo). 
au = ou in our. (ui = we, almost). 


Nore.—Before the time of the Gracchi we find ai and 0] instead of ae and oe, 


5. The sign -- (Dierésis—Greek=separation) over the second vowel 
shows that each'sound is to be pronounced separately; aér, air ; 
Oenomatis, aloé. 


Consonants. 
6. Consonants are divided : 


1. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced, 
into 
Labials  (lip-sounds): db, p, (ph), f, v, m. 
Dentals (tooth-sounds): d, t, (th), 1, n, 3, 8. 
Gutturals (throat-sounds): g, ¢, k, qu, (ch), h, n (see 7). 
Norz.—Instead of dental and guttural, the terms lingual and palatal are often used, 


2. According to their prolongation, into 

A. Semt-vowels: of which 
1, m, n, r, are liquids (m and n being nesals). 
h is a breathing. 
8 is a sibilant. 
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B. Mutes: to which belong 


P-mutes, p, b, (ph), f, Jabials. 
T-mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. 
K-mutes, k, ¢, qu, g, (ch), gutturals. 


Those on the same line are said to be of the same organ. . 
Mutes are further divided into 


Tennés (thin, smooth): p, t, k, ec, qu, hard (surd). 


Mediae (middle): b, ad, g, soft (sonant). 
{Aspirdtae (aspirate, rough): ph, th, ch,] aspirate, 


Those on the same line are said to be of the same order. 

The aspirates were introduced in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury B. C. in the transliteration of Greek words, and thence extended to 
some pure Latin words ; as, pulcher, Gracchus, 

3. Double consonanis are: 2 = dz in adze ; x = es (ks), gs;iandu 
between two vowels are double sounds, half vowel, half consonant, 


Sounds of the Consonants. 


7, The consonants are sounded as in Knglish, with the following 
exceptions : 

C is hard throughout = k. 

Ch is not a genuine Latin combination (6, 2). In Latin words it isa 
k ; in Greek words a kh, commonly pronounced as ch in German. 

G is hard throughout, as in get, give. 

H at the beginning of a word is but slightly pronounced ; in the 
middle of a word it is almost imperceptible. 

I consonant (3) has the sound of a broad y; nearly like y in yule. 

N has a guttural nasal sound before ¢, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 

Qu = kw (nearly) ; before 0, qu=c. In early Latin qu was not fol- 
lowed by u. Later, when o was weakened to u, qu was replaced by ec; 
thus quom became cum. Still later qu replaced ¢, yielding quum. 

R is trilled. 

$ and X are always hard, as in hiss, aze. 

T is hard throughout; never like t in nation. 

U consonant (¥V) is pronounced like the vowel, but with a slur. In 
the third century A. D. it had nearly the sound of our w. In Greek it 
was frequently transliterated by 08; so Odadépios = Valerius. 


Phonetic Variations in Voweis and Consonants. 


8. Vowels. 
1. Weakening.—In the formation of words from roots or stems 
- short vowels show a tendency to weaken ; that is, a tends to become e 
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and then i, or o and then u, while o tends towardse ori, and u towardsi. 
This occurs most frequently in compound words, to a less degree in 
words formed by suflixes. Diphthongs are less frequently weakened 
and long vowels very rarely. The principal rules for these changes are 
as follows, but it must be remembered that to all there are more or less 
frequent exceptions : 

A.—1. In the second part of compound words, and in reduplicated 
words, the root-vowel & is weakened to é, which usually passes over 
into i in open syllables (11, R.), and often to t% before 1 and labial 
mutes : cOn-scendd (scand6); con-cidd (cad6); dé-sulté (salts); fefelli (falls). 
2. As final vowel of the stem & is weakened in the first part of a com- 
pound word, usually toi, rarely to 6 or i: aquili-fer (aquila-); causi-dicus 
(causa-), 3. In or before suffixes, 4 becomes i: domi-tus (doma-). 


Nore.—A frequently resists change, especially in verbs of the First and Second 
Conjugations: as, sé-parare (pardre); circum-iacére (iacére); so satis-facere 
(facere) and others. 


E.—1. In the second part of compound words, root vowel é is usu- 
ally retained in a close (11, Rr.) syllable, and weakened to i in an open 
syllable ; but it is invariably retained before r: in-flectd (flectd); ob- 
tined (tened); ad-vertd (vertd). 2. In or before suffixes, and in the final 
syllable of a word, it also becomes i: geni-tor (gene-); tin-decim (decem). 

I.—At the end of a word i is changed to 6: mare (mari). 

0.—1. In composition final stem-vowel 5 is usually weakened toi; 
before labials sometimes to ti: agri-cola (agro-); auru-fex (usually auri- 
fex), 2. In suffixes, and in final syllables, it is weakened to i: amici-tia 
(amico-) ; gracili-s (also gracilu-s), 

U.—In composition final stem-vowel t% is usually weakened to i; 
the’same weakening occurs sometimes within a word or before a suffix : 
mani-féstus (also manu-féstus) ; lacrima (early lacruma), 

AE, AU.—In the second part of a compound werd root-diphthong ae 
is usually weakened to 1, but often there is no change ; au is occasion- 
ally changed to &: ex-quiréd (quaerd) ; con-clidsd (claudd). 

2. Omission.—Vowels are frequently omitted both in simple and 
compound words, either within the word (syncope) or at the end (apo- 
cope): dextera and dextra ; princeps (for primceps, from primiceps) ; pergé 
(for perregd); ut (uti); neu (néve). 

3. Epenthesis.—Vowels are sometimes inserted to ease the pronun- 
ciation, but usually before liquids or in foreign words: ager (agro-) 
see 31; Daphiné (= Daphné); drachuma (= drachma). 

4. Assimilation.—Two vowels in adjoining syllables tend to become 
like each other; this assimilation is usually regressive (i. e., of the 
first to the second), especially when 1 separates them ; it is rarely pro- 
gressive. Compare facilis with facul, familia with famulus, bene with bonus. 
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5. A vowel before a liquid tends to become i, less often o ore: 
aduléscéus and adoléscéns ; vulgus and volgus; decumus (decem); com- 
pare tempus with temporis; peperi (from pari6), etc. 


9, Consonants. 

1. Assimilation.—When two consonants come together in Latin, 
they tend to assimilate one to the other. This assimilation is usu- 
ally regressive ; sometimes it is progressive, It is either complete, that 
is, the two consonants become the same ; or partial, that is, the one 
is made of the same order or same organ as the other. These changes 
oceur both in inflection and in composition, but they are especially 
noteworthy in the last consonant of prepositions in composition. 

Serip-tum for scrib-tum (regressive partial); ac-cédere for ad-cédere 
(regressive complete) ; cur-sum for cur-tum (progressive partial) ; celer- 
rimus for celer-simus (progressive complete). 

2. Partial Assimilation.—{a) The sonants g and b, before the surd t, 
or the sibilant s, often become surds (c, p ); the surds p,e,t before 
liquids sometimes become sonants (b, g, d); the labials p, b before n 
become m; the labial m before the gutturals ¢, q, g, h, i (j), the dentals 
t, d,s, and the labials f, v, becomes n; the dental n before labials p, b, 
m, becomes m; réc-tum (for rég-tum) ; scrip-si (for scrib-si) ; seg-mentum 
(for see-mentum) ; som-nus (for sop-nus) ; prin-ceps (for prim-ceps), 


Notz.—Similar is the change of q (qu) to c before t ors; coc-tum (for coqu-tum), 


(6) After 1 and r, t of the suffixes tor, tus, tum, becomes s by progres- 
sive assimilation: cur-sum (for cur-tum), 

3. Complete Assimilation.—There are many varieties, but the most 
important principle is that a mute or a liquid tends to assimilate to 
a liquid and to a sibilant : puella (puer) ; cur-rere (for cur-sere) ; cés-si 
(for e&d-si) ; cordlla (coréna), etc. 

4. Prepositions.—Ab takes the form & before m or v, and in &-ful; 
appears as au in au-ferd, au-fugid ; as abs before c, t; as as before 
p. Ad is assimilated before c, g, 1, p, r, 8, t, with more or less 
regularity ; before gn, sp, se, st, it often appears as & Ante appears 
rarely as anti, Cum appears as com before b, m, p; con before ¢, d, f, g, 
i, gq, 8, V; cd before gn, n; assimilated sometimes before 1 and r, Ex 
becomes 6 before b, d, g, i(j), 1, m, n, r, v; efor ec, before f. In usually 
becomes im before b, m, p; before 1,r it is occasionally assimilated ; 
the same holds good of the negative prefix in. Ob is usually assimi- 
lated before c, f, g, p; appears as o in o-mittd, o-perid, obs in obs-oléscd, 
and os in ostend6. Sub is assimilated before ¢, f, g, p,r; appears as sus 
in a few words, as sus-cipid ; occasionally si before s, as si-spicié. Trans 
sometimes becomes tra before d, i(j), n; train before s, Amb- (insepa- 
rable) loses b before a consonant, and am is sometimes assimilated. Cir- 
cum sometimes drops m before i. Dis becomes dif before f; dir before a 
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vowel ; di before consonants, except ¢, p, q, t, s, followed by a vowel, 
when it is usually unchanged. The d of red and séd is usually dropped 
before consonants. 

Notre.—In early Latin assimilation is much less common than in the classical 
period. 

5. Dissimilation.—To avoid the harshness of sound when two sylla- 
bles begin with the same letter, the initial letter of the one is often 
changed ; this is true especially of liquids, but occasionally of other 
letters: singu-la-ris (for singu-la-lis); meri-dié (for medi-dié), 

Nore.—This principle often regulates the use of -brum or -bulum, and of -crum 
or -culum in word formation (181, 6): compare periculum with simulacrum. 


6. Omission.—(a) When a word closes with a doubled consonant or 
a group of consonants, the final consonant is regularly dropped in 
Latin ; sometimes after the preceding consonant has been assimilated 
toit. In the middle ofa word, after a long syllable, ss and Il are sim- 
plified ; 11 is sometimes simplified after a short vowel, which is then 
lengthened if the syllable is accented (compensatory lengthening) ; but 
if the syllable is unaccented, such lengthening need not take place. In 
this case other doubled consonants may also be simplified. 

fel (for fell); lace (for lact) ; vigil (for vigils); lapis (for lapid-s, lapiss) ; 
misi (for mis-si); villa and vilicus ; but currus and cirilis. 

Nore.—X is retained, even after ] and r, as in calx, arx; also ps, bs, as in stirps, 
urbs; ms is found in hiems only. 


(5) In the tendency to easier pronunciation consonants are often 
dropped both at the beginning and in the middle of a word: 
stimulus (for stigmulus); pastor (for pasctor) ; 4i6 (for &hid); natus (for 
gnatus, retained in early Latin, rarely later); latus (for tlatus), etc. 

7. Epenthesis.—Between m and 1, m and s,m and t,a pis generated: 
ex-em-p-lum (ex-im6); cdm-p-si (cdm6) ; ém-p-tus (emd), 

8. Metathesis or transposition of consonants occurs sometimes in 
Latin, especially in Perfect and Supine forms: cernd; Pf. eré-vi, etc. 


Syllables. 


10, The syllable is the unit of pronunciation ; it consists 
of a vowel, or a vowel and one or more consonants. 

A word has as many syllables as it contains separate vowels 
and diphthongs. 

In dividing a word into syllables, a consonant, between 
two vowels, belongs to the second ; a-méd, J love ; li-xa, a 
sutler. 


SYLLABLES—QUANTITY. 7 


Any combination of consonants that can begin a word 
(including mn, under Greek influence) belongs to the fol- 
lowing vowel; in other combinations the first consonant 
belongs to the preceding vowel: a-sper, rough; fau-stus, 
lucky ; \i-bri, books ; a-mnis, river. 

RemarKs.—1. The combinations incapable of beginning a word are 
(a) doubled consonants : sic-cus, dry; (0) a liquid and a consonant : 
al-mus, fostering; am-bd, both; an-guis, snake ; ar-bor, tree. 

z. Compounds are treated by the best grammarians as if their parts 
were separate words : ab-igd, J drive off; rés-piblica, commonwealth. 


11. The last syllable of a word is called the ultimate 
(altima, /as¢) ; the next to the last the penul¢ (paene, almost, 
and tltima); the one before the penult, the antepenult 
(ante, defore, and paentltima). 

RemMARK.—A syllable is said to be open when it ends with a vowel ; 
close, when it ends with a consonant. 


Quantity. 


12. 1. A syllable is said to be long by natwre, when it 
contains a long vowel or diphthong: mos, custom ; caelum, 
heaven. 


RemMArKs.—1. A vowel before nf, ns, gm, gn, is long by nature: 
infélix, unlucky ; ménsa, table; agmen, train ; agnus,/amb. In many 
cases, however, the n has disappeared from the written word ; so in 
some substantival terminations: 6s (Acc. Pl, 2d decl.), fis (Acc. Pl., 
4th decl.) ; in adjectives in dsus (formisus, shapely, for forminsus) ; in 
the numerical termination ésimus (= énsimus). See 95, N. 5. 

2. Before i consonant (j) a vowel is long by nature: Pompéius, 
Pompey ; except in compounds of iugum, yoke (bi-iugus, two-horse), 
and in a few other words. 

Nore.—From about 134 to about 74 B. C. a, 6, ii, were often represented by aa, e6, 
uu; ibyei., From the time of Augustus to the second century { was indicated by a 


lengthened I. From Sulla’s time until the third century long vowels (rarely, however, 1) 
were indicated by an Apex (’). 


2. A syllable is said to be long by position, when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double 


consonant: ars, art; cdllum, neck ; abrumpo, J break off ; 
pér mare, through the sea ; néx, murder. 


re) ACCENTUATION. 


3. A syllable is said to be short when it contains a short 
vowel, which is not followed by two or more consonants: 
lécus, place ; tabila, picture. 


Remark.—A vowel is short by nature when followed by another 
vowel, or by nt, nd: déus, God, innocéntia, ¢nnocence ; amandus, to be 
loved. 


13. A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a mute 
with 1 or 4, is said to be common (anceps, dowbiful) : tené- 
brae, darkness. 


RemMARK.—In prose such syllables are always short. In poetry they 
were short in early times, common in the Augustan period. 


14, Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a 
diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is ong: saevus, 
cruel; conclidd, I shut up (from claudd, I shut); edgd (from 
co-ago), J drive together. 


Accentuation. 


15. 1. Dissyllabic words have the accent or stress on the 
penult : équés (= equus), horse. 

2. Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long; on the antepenult, when the penult is 
short or common : mandare, ¢o commit ; mandére, to chew ; 
intégrum, entire; cireamdare, ¢o surround; supérstités, 
survivors. 


ReMARKS.—1. The little appendages (enclitics), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult : lfimindque, 
and lights ; fiiminave, or rivers ; vomeréne? froma ploughshare ? Dis- 
syllables and words accented on the penult are said to shift their accent 
to the final syllable before an enclitic : egémet, J indeed ; amiréve, or 
to love; but it is more likely that the ordinary rule of accentuation 
was followed. | 

' 2. Compounds (not prepositional) of facere and dare retain the 
accent on the verbal form : calefacit, vénumdare, 

3. Vocatives and genitives of substantives in ius of the second de- 
clension, as well as genitives of substantives in ium, retain the accent 
on the same syllable as the nominative : Vergili. 


Nore.—Other exceptions will be noted as they occur. In the older language the 
accent was not bounded by the antepenult : Accipid (accipid), concutid (concttid). 
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Parts of Speech. 


16. The Parts of Speech are the Noun (Substantive and 
Adjective), the Pronoun, the Verb, and the Particles (Ad- 
verb, Preposition, and Conjunction), defined as follows : 

1. The Substantive gives a name: vir, a man; Cocles, 
Cocles ; donum, a gift. 

2. The Adjective adds a quality to the Substantive : bonus 
vir, a good man. 

3. The J’ronown points out without describing : hie, zhis ; 
ille, that ; ego, J. 

4. The Verb expresses a complete thought, whether asser- 
tion, wish, or command ; amat, he loves ; amet, may he love ; 
ama, love thou ! 

5. The Adverd shows circumstances. 

6. The Preposition shows local relation. 

7. The Conjunction shows connection. 

RemMARKS.—1. Substantive is short for noun-substantive, and ad- 
jective for noun-adjective. Substantives are often loosely called nouns. 

2. The Jnterjection is either a mere cry of feeling : ah! ah / and does 
not belong to language, or falls under one of the above-mentioned 
classes. 


3. The Particles are mainly mutilated forms of the noun and pro- 
noun. 


Nores.—1. The difference between substantive and adjective is largely a difference 
of mobility ; thatis, the substantive is fixed in its application and the adjective is general. 

2. Noun and pronoun have essentially the same inflection ; but they are commonly 
separated, partly on account of the difference in signification, partly on account of 
certain peculiarities of the pronominal forms. 


Inflection. 


17. Inflection (inflexi6, bending) is that change in the 
form of a word (chiefly in the end) which shows a change in 
the relations of that word. The noun, pronoun, and verb are 
inflected ; the particles are not capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation, and verbs 
are said to be conjugated. 
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The Substantive. 


18. A Substantive is either concrete or abstract ; concrete 
when it gives the name of a person or thing ; abstract when 
it gives the name of a quality ; as amicitia, friendship. 

Concrete substantives are either proper or common : 

Proper when they are proper, or peculiar, to certain per- 
sons, places, or things: Horatius, Horace; Neapolis, Naples; 
Padus, Po. 

Common when they are common to a whole class: 
dominus, a Jord ; urbs, a city ; amnis, a river. 


Gender of Substantives. 


19. For the names of animate beings, the gender is deter- 
mined by the signification ; for things and qualities, by the 
termination. 

Names of males are masculine ; names of females, femi- 
nine. Masculine: Romulus; Itppiter; vir, an; equus, horse. 
Feminine : Cornélia; Itnd; féemina, woman; equa, mare. 


20. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have 
their gender determined by the signification : 

I, All names of months and winds, most names of rivers, 
and many names of mountains are masculine ; as: Aprilis, 
April, the opening month ; Aquilo, the north wind ; Albis, 
the River Elbe; Athés, Mount Athos. 


Remarks.—1. Names of months, winds, and rivers were looked 
upon as adjectives in agreement with masculine substantives under- 
stood (ménsis, month; ventus, wind ; fluvius, amnis, river). 

2. Of the rivers, Allia, Léthé, Matrona, Sagra, Styx are feminine ; 
Albula, Acherdn, Garumna vary, being sometimes masculine, some- 
times feminine. 

3. Of the mountains, Alpés, the Alps, is feminine ; so, too, sundry 
(Greek) names in a (G. ae), 8 (G. &s): Aetna (usually), Calpé, 
Cylléné, Hybla, Ida, Ossa (usually), Oeta (usually), Rhodopé, Pholos, P¥réné, 
and Carambis, Peléris. Pélion and Séracte (usually), and names of moun- 
tains in a (G. drum), as Maenala (G. Maenalorum), are neuter. 


Il. Names of countries (terraé, fem.), islands (insulae, 
fem.), cities (urbés, fem.), plants (plantae, fem.), aud frees 
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(arborés, fem.), are feminine: Aegyptus, Hgypi ; Rhodus, 
Rhodes ; pirus, a pear-tree ; abiés, a fir-tree. 

REMARKS.—1. Names of countries and islands in us (0s) (G. i) are 
masculine, except Aegyptus, Chius, Chersonésus, Cyprus, Délos, Epirus, 
Lémnos, Lesbos, Peloponnésus, Rhodus, Samos, Bosporus (the country). 

2. Many Greek names of cities follow the termination. 'Towards 
the end of the republic many feminine names change the ending -us 
to -um and become neuter: Abydus and Abjdum, Saguntus and 
Saguntum. 

3. Most names of trees with stems in -tro (N. -ter) are masculine : 
oleaster, wild olive; pinaster, wild pine. So also most shrubs : dimus, 
bramble-bush ; rhis, sumach. Neuter are acer, maple; laser, a plant ; 
papaver, poppy (also masc. in early Latin) ; rébur, oak; siler, willow ; 
siser, skirret (occasionally masc.) ; sttber, cork-tree ;, tuber, mushroom. 

III. All indeclinable substantives, and all words and 
phrases treated as indeclinable substantives, are neuter: fas, 
right ; 4 longum, @ long; scire tuum, thy knowing ; triste 
valé, a sad “‘ farewell.” 


21. 1. Substantives which have but one form for mascu- 
line and feminine are said to be of common gender: civis, 
citizen (male or female) ; comes, companion ; itidex, judge. 

2. Substantiva mobilia are words of the same origin, whose 
different terminations designate difference of gender: ma- 
gister, master, teacher ; magistra, mistress ; servus, serva, 
slave (masc. and fem.) ; victor, victrix, conqueror (masc. and 
fem. ). 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one desig- 
nation, mas, male, and fémina, female, are added, when it is 
necessary to be exact: pavé mas (masculus), peacock ; pavd 
femina, peahen. These substantives are called epicene 
(€mixowa, utrigue genert comminia, common to each 
gender). 


Number. 


22. In Latin there are two numbers: the Singular, 
denoting one; the Plural, denoting more than one. 
Remark.—The Dual, denoting two, occurs in Latin only in two 


words (duo, ‘wo; ambd, both), in the nominative and vocative of the 
masculine and neuter. 


12 CASES, 


Cases. 


23. In Latin there are six cases : 
1. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 


Answers: who ? what ? 
2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 
Answers : whose ? whereof ? 
3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 
Answers : to whom ? for whom ? 
4. Accusative (Case of Direct Object). 
Answers : whom ? what ? 
5. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 
6. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Relation). 


Answers : where ? whence ? wherewith ? 


Norre.—These six cases are the remains of alarger uumber. The Locative (answers : 
where 2), is akin to the Dative, and coincident with it in the 1st and 3d Declensions ; 
in the 2d Declension it is lost in the Geuitive ; it is often blended with the Ablative in 
Jorm, reguiarly in syntax. The Instrumental (answers: wherewith ?), which is 
found in other members of the family, is likewise merged in the Ablative. 


24, 1. According to their form, the cases are divided into 
strong and weak: The strong cases are Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative. ‘The weak cases are Genitive, Dative, 
and Ablative. 

2. According to their syntactical use, the cases are divided 
into Casiis Récti, or Independent Cases, and Casts Obliqul, or 
Dependent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are Casts 
Récti, the rest Casts Obliqul. 


25. The case-forms arise from the combination of the case- 
endings with the stem. 

1. The stem is that which is common to a class of forma- 
tions. 


Notes.—i. The stem is often so much altered by contact with the case-euding, and 
the case-ending so much altered by the wearing away of vowels aud consonante, 
that they can be determined only by scientific analysis. So in the paradigm ménsa, 
the stem is not méns, but méns@, the final @ haviug been absorbed by the endiug in 
the Dative and Ablative Plural ménsis. So -d, the ending of the Ablative Singular, 
has nearly disappeared, and the locative euding has undergone many chauges (6, 6i, I, 
6). The ‘‘ crude form”? it is often impossible to ascertain. 

2. The root is an ultimate stem, and the determination of the root belongs to com 
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parative etymology. The stem may be of any length, the root was probably a mono- 
syllable. In penna the stem is penna-; in pennula, pennula-; in pennatulus, 
pennatulo-; the root is rer (petna, pesna, penna), and is found in pet-ere, fo fall 
upon, to flyat; Greek, mér-opat, mrepov ; English, feather. 


2. The case-endings are as follows, early forms being printed in 
parenthesis : 


Se.—N.V. Wanting orm. f.-s;n.-m. PL.—N.V. -es (eis, is); -i; n. -a. 


G. __ -is (-os, -us, -es); -i. : G.  _-um(om); -rum (som). 

D. -i(, -ei). D. _ -bus; -is, 

Ac. -m, -em, Ac. -s (for -n8); n. -a. 

Ab. Wanting (or -d); -e. Ab. -bus; -is. 
Declensions. 


26. There are five declensions in Latin, which are charac- 
terised by the final letter of their respective stems (stem- 
characteristic). 


For practical purposes and regularly in lexicons they are also im- 
properly distinguished by the ending of the Genjtive Singular. 


STEM CHARACTERISTIC. GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


I, °  & (@). ae. 
TI. 6. i. 

Til. i, fi, a consonant. is, 
Ve i. ts. 
We é. éi, 


RemarkK.—The First, Second, and Fifth Declensions are called 
Vowel Declensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, 
the Consonant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants. 


27. The case-endings in combination with the stem-char- 
acteristics give rise to the following systems of terminations: 


SINGULAR. 

I. If, TT. 
N. a. us (os); wanting ; um(om), _—s; wanting. 
G. ae (is, ai, ai). I (1). is (us, es), 
D. ae (di). 6 (oi). i (Gi, i). 
Ac. am. um (om). em, im, 
se a. e; wanting ; um (om). 8. 
Ab. & (did). 3 (6d). e, 1 (2d, id), 
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IV. Vv. 
Ney. us; fi. és. 
G. fis (uos, wis). &i, & (es). 
D. ul, Gi (uéi). a, 6. 
Ac. um; i, em. 
Ab, a. é. 
PLURAL. 
IE il. ITI. 
N.V. ae. 1 (oe, 6, Gi); a &s (Gis, is) ; a, ia. 
G. arum., um (om), drum. um, ium, 
DTA. is (Gis) ; Abus. is (Gis), ibus, ibus. 
Ac, as, os; a, is, 8; a, ia, 
IV. Vv. 
N. V. fis (ues, UUs); ua, és. 
G. uum, érum. 
D. A. ubus, ibus, ébus, 
Ac. fis; ua. és. 


Notr.—Final -g and -m are frequently omitted in early inscriptions. 


28. General Rules of Declension. 
I. For the strong cases : 


Neuter substantives have the Nominative and the Vocative like the 
Accusative ; in the Plural the strong cases always end in &. 

In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the strong cases are 
alike in the Plural. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Singular of the 
Second Declension when the Nominative ends in -us. 


II. For the weak cases : 


The Dative and the Ablative Plural have a common form, 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


29. The stem ends in 4, which is weakened from an 
original 4. The Nominative has no ending. 


Se—N. ménsa(f.), the table, a table. 
G. ménsae, of the table, of a table. 
D. ménsae, to, for the table, to, for a table. 
Ac. ménsam, the table, ‘ a table. 
V. = ménsa, O table / table ! 


Ab. ménsa, from, with, by, thetable, from, with, by, a table. 
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Pi.—N. ménsae, the tables, tables. 
G. ménsarum, of the tables, of tables. 
D. ménsis, to, for the tables, to, for tables. 
Ac. ménsas, the tables, tables. 
V. wménsae, O tables! tables / 


Ab. ménsis, from, with, by, thetables, from, with, by, tables. 

Remarxks.—1. The early ending of the Gen., as, found in a few cases 
im early poets, is retained in the classical period (but not in CaEsaR or 

’ Livy) only in the form familias, of a family, in combination with pater, 
father, mater, mother, filius, son, filia, daughter, viz.: paterfamilias, 
materfamilias, filius familias, filia familias, 

2. ‘The Loc. Sing. is like the Genitive: Rémae, at Rome; militiae, 
abroad. 

3. The Gen. Pl. sometimes takes the form -um instead of -drum; 
this occurs chiefly in the Greek words amphora (amphora, measure of 
tonnage), and drachma, franc—(Greek coin). The poets make frequent 
use of this form in Greek patronymies in -da, -das, and compounds of 
-cola (from cold, J inhabit) and -gena (from root gen, beget). 

4. The ending -abus is found (along with the regular ending) in the 
Dat. and Abl. Pl. of dea, goddess, and filia, daughter. In late Latin 
the use of this termination becomes more extended. 


Nores.—1. A very few masc. substantives show Nom. Sing. in §g in early Latin. 

2. A form of the Gen. Sing. in ai, subsequent to that in @s, is found in early 
inscriptions, and not unfrequently in early poets, but only here and there in classical 
poetry (VERG., A., 8, 354, efc.) and never in classical prose. 

8. The early ending of the Dat. &I (sometimes contracted into %), is found occa- 
sionally in inscriptions throughout the whole period of the language. 

4. The older ending of the Abl., ad, belongs exclusively to early Latin. Inscriptions 
show éis for is in Dat. and Abl. Pl., and once as in the Dat. Plural. 


30. Rule of Gender.—Substantives of the First Declen- 
sion are feminine, except when males are meant. 
Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 


YY 


SECOND DECLENSION. 

31. The stem ends in 6, which in the classical period is 
weakened to U, except after ti (vowel or consonant), where 6 is 
retained until the first century A.D. In combination with 
the case-endings it merges into 6 or disappears altogether. 
In the Vocative (except in neuters) it is weakened to 6. 

The Nominative ends ins (m. and f.) and m(n.). But 
many masculine stems in which the final vowel, 6, is preceded 
by r, drop the (0s) us and e of the Nominative and Vocative, 
and insert 6 before the r if it was preceded by a consonant. 


16 SECOND DECLENSION. 


32. 1. Stems in -ro, The following stems in -ro do not drop the (0s) 
us and e of the Nom. and Voc.: erus, master; hesperus, evening star ; 
icterus, jaundice; itiniperus, juniper ; morus, mulberry ; numerus, nwm- 
ber ; taurus, bull ; virus, venom; umerus, shoulder; uterus, womb. 

Notre.—Socerus is found in early Latin. Plautus uses uterum (n.) once. 


2. In the following words the stem ends in -ero and the e is there- 
fore retained throughout : adulter, adulterer; gener, son-in-law; Liber, 
god of wine; puer, boy; socer, father-in-law, vesper, evening; and in 
words ending in -fer and -ger, from fer, J bear, and gerd, J carry, as, 
signifer, standard-bearer, armiger, armor-bearer. 

Also Ibér and Celtibér (names of nations) have in the Piural Ibéri 
and Celtibért. 


33. Hortus (m.), garden; puer (m.), doy; ager (m.), 
field ; bellum (n.), war ; are thus declined : 


Se.—N. __hortus, puer, ager, bellum, 
G. hort, puert, agri, belli, 
D. _horti, pueré, agro, bellé, 
Ac. hortum, puerum, agrum, bellum, 
Vv. _horte, puer, ager, bellum, 
Ab. hort. puero. agro. bells. 

Pu.—N. __horti, pueri, agri, bella, 
G. hortérum, puerérum, agrorum, belléram, 
D. _hortis, pueris, agris, bellis, 
Ac. hortés, puerds, agros, bella, 
V. _ hortt, pueri, agri, bella, 
Ab. hortis. pueris. agris, bellis, 


ReEMARKS.—1I. Stems in -io have Gen. Sing. for the most part inf until 
the first century A. D., without change of accent : ingéni (N. ingenium), 
of genius, Vergili, of Vergil. See 15, R. 3. 

2. Proper names in -ius (stems in -io) have Voc. in 1, without change 
of accent: Anténi, Tulli, Gai, Vergili. Filius, son, and genius, genius, 
form their Voc. in like manner: fili, geni. In solemn discourse -us of 
the Nom. is employed also for the Vocative. (See Liv. 1. 24, 7.) So 
regularly deus, God / 

3. The Loc. Sing. ends in { (apparent Genitive), as Rhodi, at Rhodes, 
Tarenti, at Tarentum. 

4. In the Gen. PI. -um instead of -drum is found in words denoting 
coins and measures ; as, nummum, of moneys (also -drum) = séstertium, of 
sesterces ; dénarium (occasionally -érum); talentum (occasionally -drum) ; 
tetrachmum; modium (also -drum), of measures; ifigerum; medimnum ; 
stadium (also -drum), Likewise in some names of persons : deum (also 
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-drum); fabrum (in technical expressions ; as praefectus fabrum, other- 
wise -Srum) ; liberum (also -Grum); virum (poetical, except in technical 
expressions, as triumvirum); socium (also -drum), Some other examples 
are poetical, rare or late. 

g. The Loe. Pl. is identical with the Dative : Delphis, at Delphi. 

6. Deus, God, is irregular. In addition to the forms already men- 
tioned, it has in Nom. Pl. dei, dii, di; in Dat. and Abl. Pl. deis, 
diis, dis. : 

Notrs.—1. The ending -@1 for -{ in the Gen. Sing. is found only in inscriptions sub- 
sequent to the third Punic War. 

2. Puer, boy, forms Voc. puere in early Latin. 

3. The original Abl. ending -d belongs to early inscriptions. 

4, In early inscriptions the Nom. Pl. ends occasionally in 6g, éis, is: magistrés 
(for magistri) viréis (for virl), The rare endings oe and 6 (ploirumé for plirimi) 
and the not uncommon ending @i belong to the same period. 

5. Inscriptions often show 61s for is in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 


34. Lule of Gender.—Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
in -um neuter. 

Excreptions.—Feminine are : 1st. Cities and islands, as, Corinthus, 
Samus, 2d. Most trees, as, fagus, beech ; pirus, pear-tree. 3d. Many 
Greek nouns, as, atomus, atom; dialectus, dialect ; methodus, method ; 
paragraphus, paragraph; periodus, period. 4th. Alvus, belly (m. in 
Puavt.) ; colus (61, N. 5), distaff (also m.) ; humus, ground ; vanuus, 
wheat-fan. 

Neuters are: pelagus, sea; virus, venom; vulgus, the rabble (some- 
times masculine). 

THIRD DECLENSION. 


35. 1. The stem ends in a consonant, or in the close 
vowels i and u 

2. The stems are divided according to their last-letter, 
called the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of 
the letters of the alphabet : 


I.—Consonant Stems. Il.— Vowel Stems. 


A. Liquid stems, ending in 1, m, a, r. 1. Ending in i. 
B. Sibilant stems, ending in s. 2. Ending in u, 

1. Ending in a P-mute, b,p. (Compare the Fourth 
C. Mute stems, 1 2. Ending in a K-mute, g,c. Declension.) 

3. Ending in a T-mute, d, t. 


36. 1. The Nominative Singular, masculine and femi- 
nine, ends in s, which, however, is dropped after |, n, r, s, 
and combines with a K-mute to form x. The final vowel of 


the stem undergoes various changes. 
2 
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The Vocative is like the Nominative. 

In the other cases, the endings are added to the unchanged 
stem. 

2. Neuters always form : 

The Nominative without the case-ending s. 

The Accusative and Vocative cases in both numbers like 
the Nominative. 

The Nominative Plural in 4. 


Notes on the Cases. 

37, Singular. 

1. GEnITIvVE.—In old Latin we find on inscriptions the endings -ug (Gr. -os) and 
*es. 

2. DatTivE.—The early endings of the Dat. are -6j and -6, These were succeeded 
by iafter the second century B. C., 6 being retained in formulas like ijiiré dicundé 
(Liv., 42, 28, 6), in addition to the nsnal form. 

8. AccUSATIVE.—The original termination -im, in stems of the vowel declension, 
loses ground, and stems of this class form their Acc. more and more in -em, after the 
analogy of consonant stems. For the classical neage see 57, R. r. 

4. ABLATIVE.—In inscriptions of the second and first centuries B. C. we find -€i, 
-i, and -e, But -€] soon disappears, leaving e and {, In general ¢ is the ending for the 
consonant stems and j for the vowel. Bnt as in the Acc., so in the Abl., the e makes 
inroads on the i, though never to the same extent. (See 57, R. 2.) On the other 
hand, some apparently consonant stems assume the endingi, Thus some in -&g, 
-Gtis: héréditati (200 B. C.), aet&ti (rare); liti (rare), supelléctili (classical ; 
early e); also the liquid stems which syncopate in the Gen., as imber. The ending 
-d is rare and confined to early inscriptions. 

5. LocaTive.—Originally coincident in form with the Dat., the Loc. of the Third 
Declension was finally blended with Abl., both in form and in syntax. In the follow- 
ing proper names the old form is freqnently retained : Karthagini, a¢ Carthage, Sul- 
moni, ai Sulmo, Lacedaemoni, a Lacedaemon, Sicyéni, Troezéni, Anxuri, 
Tiburi, Also Acherunti, In the case of all except Anxur, Tibur, Acheriins, the 
regular form is more common. 

The following Loc. forms of common nonns are found : herl, lici, nocti (prin- 
cipally in early Latin), orbi (Cic.), peregri (early Latin), praefiscini (early Latin), 
riirf, temperi (the usnal form in early Latin), vesperi, In all cases the Abl. form 
in e is also found. 


38. Plural. 

1. NomInatTIvE.—Early Latin shows -@is, -Is in the masc. and feminine. The latter 
Was usnally confined to vowel stems, bnt also occnrs occasionally in consonant stems 
Gioudicis), Later the ending was -ég for all kinds of stems. 

2. GENITIVE.—The ending -um, uniting with the vowel in vowel stems, gives 
-ium, But many apparently consonant stems show their original vowel form by tak- 
ing -ium:; (1) Many fem. stems in -tt- (N. tas) with -ium as wellas-um. (2) Mon- 
osylabic and polysyllabic stems in -t,-¢, with preceding consonant. (8) Monosyllables 
in -p and -b, sometimes with, sometimes without, a preceding consonant. (4) Stems in 
-88-; see 48, R. 

3. ACcUSATIVE.—Old Latin shows also -6is. The classical form is -€s for conso- 
nant and -is for vowel stems. Bnt-8g begins to drive out -{g in some vowel stems and 
wholly snpplants it in the early Empire. On the other hand, some apparently original 
consonant stems show -{g in early Latin, but the cases are not always certain. 
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I1.—CONSONANT STEMS. 
A.—Liquid Stems. 


1, Liguip Stems In 1. 


39. Form the Nominative without s and fall into two 
divisions * : 


A. Those in which the stem characteristic is preceded by a vowel : 


1. -al, -alis : sil (with compensatory lengthening), salt; Punic 
proper names like Adherbal, Hannibal. 

2. -tl, -ilis: miigil (miigilis is late), mullet ; pugil (pugilis in Varxo), 
boxer ; vigil, watchman. “il, -tlis: sil, ochre; Tanaquil (with 
shortened vowel), a proper name. , 

3-61, -Olis: s0l, sun. 

4. -ul, -ulis: consul, consul; exsul, exile; praesul, dancer. 


B. Two neuter substantives with stems in -ll, one of which is lost in 
the Nominative : mel, mellis, honey ; fel, fellis, gadl. 


Se.—N. consul, .consu/ (m.). Pi.—N.  consulés, the consuls. 
G. _ consulis, G.  cdnsulum, 
D. —consuli, D. _cdnsulibus, 
Ac. cdnsulem, g Ac. cOnsulés, 
V. ‘consul, V. = cOnsulés, 
Ab.  cdnsule. Ab, cinsulibus. 


Rules of Gender.—1. Stems in -l are masculine. 


Exceptions : Sil, ochre, and sal, salé (occasionally, but principally in 
the Sing.), are neuter. 


2. Stems in -ll are neuter. 


2. Liguip STEMS IN m. 
40. Nominative with s. One example only: hiem(p)s, 
winter (f.) ; Gen., hiem-is, Dat., hiem-i, etc. 
8. Liguip STEMS IN n. 


41. Most masculine and feminine stems form the Nomi- 
native Singular by dropping the stem-characteristic and 
changing a preceding vowel to 0. 


* In the following enumerations of stem-varieties, Greek substantives are as a rule 
omitted, 
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Some masculine and most neuter stems retain the stem- 
characteristic in the Nominative and change a preceding 
i toe. 


The following varieties appear : 


I. -€n, -Enis: the masculine substantives lién, splén, spleen ; rénés 
(pl.), kidneys. 

2. 6, -inis: homd, man; némé, no one; turbd, whirlwind ; Apollé, 
Apollo, : Also substantives in -d6 (except praed6, G. -dnis, robber) ; and 
in -gd (except harpagé, G. -inis, grappling-hook; ligd, G. -Onis, mattock) ; 
as, grand6, hail; virgd, virgin. -en, inis: the mase. substan- 
tives flamen, priest ; dscen (also f.), divining bird ; pecten, comb ; musical 
performers, cornicen, fidicen, liticen, tibicen, tubicen, Also many 
neuters : aS ndmen, name. 

3. -o (in early Latin 6, in classical period weakened), -67¢s : led, 
lion ; and about seventy others. -0, -onis ; Saxo, Saxon (late). 

4. Irregular formations ;: car6, G. carnis, flesh ; Anis, G. Aniénis, a 
river ; Nérié, G. Nériénis, a proper name. Sanguis, d/ood, and pollis, 
flour, drop the stem characteristic and add s to form nominative ; G. 
sanguinis, pollinis, 


42. MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 
Se.—N. led, Zion(m.). imagé, likeness (f.). nomen, name (n.) 
G. lenis, im&ginis, nodminis, 
D.  ledni, imagini, ndmini, 
Ac. lednem, imaginem, ndmen, 
V. 1, imag6, nomen, 
Ab. leine, imagine, nomine, 
Pi.—N.  lednés, °* imaginés, ndmina, 
G. lednum, imaginum, ndminum, 
D.  lednibus, imaginibus, nominibus, 
Ac. lednés, imaginés, nomina, 
V. lednés, imaginés, nomina, 
Ab. letnibus, imaginibus. ndminibus, 


Notre.—Early Latin shows homonem, ¢éc., occasionally. 


43. Rules of Gender.—1. Substantives in -6 are mascu- 
line, except caré, flesh, and those in -dd, -gé, and -i0. 
ExcEptions.-~Masculine are card, hinge; drdd, rank; harpags, grappling- 


hook ; ligd, mattock ; marg6, border (occasionally fem. in late Latin) ; and concrete 
nouns like piigi6, dagger, titid, firebrand, vespertilis, bat. 


2. Substantives in -en (-men) are neuter. See exceptions, 


AM, 1, 2. 
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4, Liquip STEMs IN r. 
44. Form Nominative without s. 


Stems fall into the following classes : 


I. -<@Yr, -@ris: salar, trout ; proper names like Caesar, Hamilcar ; 
the neuters baccar,a plant ; iubar, radiance; nectar, nectar. -ar, 
-dris: Lar, a deity. -ar, Gris: Nar (ENn., VERG.), a river. 
-4r, arris : far (n.) spelt. 

2. -er, -eris: acipénser, a fish ; agger, mound; anser, goose; asser, 
pole ; aster, a plant; cancer, the disease ; carcer, prison, later, brick ; 
mulier (f.), woman ; passer, sparrow ; tiber (m. and f.), apple ; vesper, 
evening (68, 10); vomer, ploughshare (47,2). The neuters acer, maple ; 
cadaver, dead body ; cicer, pea; laser, a plant ; laver, a plant ; papaver, 
poppy ; piper, pepper; siler, willow ; siser, skirret ; siiber, cork; ttber, 
tumor ; tier, teat ; [verber], thong. -ery -ris : four words, accipiter, 
hawk ; frater, brother ; mater, mother ; pater, father. Also some proper 
names, as Diéspiter, Falacer, and the names of the months, September, 
Octdber, November, December. Also, imber, shower, linter, skiff, titer, 
bag, venter, belly, which were probably vowel stems originally (see 45, 
R. 1). -€r, -eris: aér, air; aethér, ether. -€r, -€ris: véer, 
spring. 

3. -Or, -oris : arbor (f.), tree (stem originally in -os) ; some Greek 
words in -tor, as rhétor, rhetorician ; slave names in -por, as Marcipor ; 
the neuters,: ador, spelt ; aequor, sea ; marmor, marble. “Or, -Oris: 
very many abstract words, as amor, Jove; color, colour ; clamor, outcry ; 
soror, sister ; uxor, wife ; these may come from stems in 6s (see 47, 4) ; 
also verbals in -tor, as victor. 

4. =r, “Uris: augur, augur; furfur, bran, turtur, dove ; vultur, 
vulture; lemurés (pl.), ghosts, and a few proper names; also the 
neuters fulgur, lightning; guttur, throat; murmur, murmur ; sulfur, 
sulphur. “Ur, -Uris ; fir, thief. 

5. Four neuters, ebur, tvory ; femur, thigh ; iecur, liver ; rdbur, oak, 
show Gen. in -oris; two of these, femur, iecur, have also the irregular 
forms feminis and iecineris, iecinoris, iocinoris, Iter, way, has G. itineris; 
and supelléx, furniture, has G. supelléctilis. 


45, sixevtar. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
N. labor, foil (m.), labirés, pater, father (m.), patrés, 
G. labiris, labérum, patris, patrum, 
D.  labiri, labéribus, patri, patribus, 
Ac. labérem, iaborés, patrem, patrés, 
V. labor, labirés, pater, patrés, 


Ab. labore. labiribus, _— patre. patribus, 
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REMARKS.—1r. Imber, shower, linter, skiff, titer, bag, venter, belly, 
show the vowel nature of their stems by having Gen. Pl. in -ium. 
Imber has also sometimes Abl. Sing. ini. (See 37, 4.) 

2. Robur, strength, also forms a Nom. rodbus (47, 4), and vomer, plough- 
share, vomis (47, 2). 

Note.—Arbor, and many stems in -Or, were originally stems in -g; the g became r 
(47) between two vowels in the oblique cases, and then reacted upon the Nominative. 
But many Nominatives in -Os are still found in early Latin ; and some are still retained 
in the classical times: arbOds (regularly in VEerG., frequently in Lucr., Hor., Ov.), 
hondés (regularly in Vere., commonly in Cic., Livy), and others. 


46. Rules of Gender.—1. Substantives in -er and -or are 
masculine. 2. Substantives in -ar and -ur are neuter. 


ExcepTions.—Masculine are salar, ‘rout, and proper names in -ar; augur, 
augur ; furfur, bran ; names of animals in -yr and a few proper names in -ur, 

Feminine are arbor, ¢ree; mulier, woman ; soror, sister ; uxor, wife. Neuter 
are acer, maple; ador, spelt; aequor, sea; cadaver, dead body; cicer, pea, 
iter, way; laser, a plant ; laver, a plant; marmor, marble; papaver, poppy ; 
piper, pepper; siler, willow ; siser, skirret ; stiber, cork; tiber, tumor; tiber, 
teat; vér, spring ; [verber], thong. 


B.—Sibilant Stems. 
47. The Nominative has no additional s, and changes in 
masculines e to i, and in neuters e or 0 to u before s. 
In the oblique cases, the s of the stem usually passes over, 
between two vowels, into r (rhotacism). 


2 


There are the following varieties of stems : 

I. -@8, -aris : mas, male. =S, -ASis ¢ vas (n.), vessel. “AS, 
assis: Gs (m.), a copper (vowel long in Nom. by compensatory 
lengthening), and some of its compounds (with change of vowel), as 
bes, semis. 

2. =€8, -eris; Cerés, Ceres. -is, -eris: cinis, ashes; cucumis, 
cucumber (see 57, R. 1), pulvis (occasionally pulvis), dust ; vomis, plough- 
share (see 45, R. 2). -us, -eris: Venus, and occasionally pignus, 
pledge (see 4). 

3. ts, tris : glis, dormouse. 

4. -0S, -Osis : old Latin ianités, labis, clamd¢ (see 45, N.). “0S, 
-Ossis : os (n.), bone. -08, -O7ris : flds, flower; glis, sister-in-law ; 
lepds,charm ; mds (m.), custom; -ds(n.), mouth ; rds, dew. “US, -Oris: 
corpus, body ; decus, grace; pignus, pledge, and twelve others ; on rdbus 
(see 45, R. 2). 

5. *US, Uris: Ligus, Ligurian. -uis, -liris : tellis (f.), earth ; 
miis (m.), mouse; the neuters: ertis, leg; itis, reght; pts, pus; rus, 
country ; tis, incense. 

6. aes, aeris, brass, 
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48. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
N. A. V. genus, kind (n.), genera, corpus, body (n.), corpora, 
G. generis, generum, corporis, corporum, 
D.  generi, generibus, corpori, corporibus, 
Ab. genere. generibus. corpore. corporibus. 


RewarK.—As, a copper, and os, bone, form the Gen. Pl. in -ium, after 
the usage of vowel stems (see 38, 2). So also miis, mouse. 


49. ule of Gender.—Masculine are substantives in -is 
(-eris), and -0s, -dris: except 6s, mouth (G. 6ris), which is 
neuter. 

Neuter are substantives in -us (G. -eris, -oris), and in -ts 
(G. -tris); except tellts, earth (G. telliris), which is femi- 
nine ; and the masculines, lepus, hare (G. leporis); mis, 
mouse (G. miris). 

C.—Mute Stems. 

50. All masculines and feminines of mute stems have s in 
the Nominative. Before sa P-mute is retained, a K-mute 
combines with it to form x, a T-mute is dropped. ; 

Most polysyllabic mute stems change their final vowel i 
into e in the Nominative. 

The stems show variations as follows : X 


51, Stems in a P-mute. a 

1. -abs,-abis: trabs,beam; Arabs.  -aps,-apis: [daps], feast. 

2. -€bs, bis : plébs, commons. 

3. -Eps, -ipis: princeps, chief, and fourteen others. -ips, 
=ipis: stips, dole. 

4. -Ops, -opis : [ops], power. 

5. “Eps, upis : auceps, fowler, and the old Latin manceps, contractor. 

6. -rbs, -rbis : urbs, city. 

7. =rps,-rpis : stirps, stock. 


Se.—N. princeps, chief (m.), Pr..—principés, 
G. principis, principum, 
D.  principi, principibus, 
Ac. principem, principés, 
VY. princeps, principés, 
Ab. principe. principibus. 


52. Stems in a K-muie, 

I. -@%, -acis: fax, torch, and many Greek words in -ax, Atax, 
propername. -@x, -Gcis : fornax, furnace ; limax, snail ; pix, peace ; 
and Greek cordax, thorax. 
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2. -ex%, -ecis: faenisex, mower; nex, murder; [prex], prayer; 

[resex], stump.  -€a, ~€cis: alléx (also alléc), brine ; vervéx, wether. 

“ex, -egis : grex, herd ; aquilex, water-inspector. “Ex, -€gis: 
interréx ; léx, Jaw, réx, king. 

3. -ex, -tcis: auspex, soothsayer, and about forty others. “CX, 
-igis: rémex, rower. “tx, tcis: cervix, neck, and about thirty 
others ; verbals in -ix, as victrix. +2, -icis ; appendix, appendir, and 
ten others. -ix, -igis: strix, screech-owl ; also many foreign proper 
names, as Dumnorix, which may, however, be forms in -ix, -igis. 

4. -62, -Ocis: celéx, cutter ; vox, voice. "O02, -Ocis : Cappadox, 
Cappadocian. -oa, -ogis: Allobrox, Allobrogian. 

5. UX, -ucis : crux, cross ; dux, leader ; nux, nut. "UX, -UCI8 : 
lax, light; balltix, gold-dusi; Polltix. "UX, -ugis : cdniux (-unx), 
spouse. U2, -Ugis : frix, fruit. 

6. «ra, -rets: arx, citadel; merx, wares. -la, -lcis: falx, 
sickle ; calx, heel, lime. -NX, -ncis : lanx, dish ; compounds of -ur, 
as quincunx, and a few names of animals ; phalanx has G. phalangis, 

7. Unclassified : nix (G. nivis), snow ; bds (G. bovis ; see 71), ox; [faux] 
(G. faucis), throat ; faex (G. faecis), dregs. 


Se.—N. réx, ing (m.). PL.—régés, 
G. régis, -  -régum, 
D. régi, régibus, 
Ac. régem, régés, 
VV. réx, régés, 
Ab. rége, régibus. 


53. Stems in a T-mute 

1. «Gs, -G@tis : many feminine abstracts, as aetas, age ; some proper 
names, as Maecénas, -as, -atis : anas, duck. -AS8, -adis : vas, 
bail ; lampas, torch. 

2. -eS, -etis : indiges, patron deity ; interpres, interpreter; praepes, 
bird ; seges, crop; teges, mat. -@s, -etis: abits, fir; ariés, ram ; 
pariés, wall. =€s, -€tis : quits, quiet ; requiés, rest. -€s, -edis: 
pés, foot, and its compounds. -€s, ~€dis : hérés, heir; mereés, hire. 

3. es, -itis : antistes, overseer ; caespes, sod, and some fifteen oth- 
ers. =es, ~idis : obses, hostage ; praeses, protector. “ts, =ttis : 
lis, suit. -is, ~idis: capis, bowl ; cassis, helmet, and nearly forty 
others, mostly Greek. 

4. =OS8, =Otis : cds, whetstone ; dis, dowry ; nepds, grandson; sacer- 
dds, priest. -0S, -Odis : cistis, guard. 

5. “tts, -titis: gliis, glue, and some abstracts: iuventis, youth; 
saliis, safety; senectiis, old age; servitiis, servitude ; virtis, manliness. 

“us, ~udis: pecus, sheep. “iis, -tudis : incis, anvil; palis, 
marsh ; subsctis, tenon. 


Se 
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6, -aes, -aedis : praes, surety. “aus, -audis : laus, praise ; 
fraus, fraud. ; 

7. =ls, -ltis: puls, porridge. -ns, -ntis : infans, infant ; déns, 
tooth ; fons, fountain ; mins, mountain ; frins, brow; pons, bridge ; géns, 
tribe ; léns, lentil; méns, mind ; rudéns, rope; torréns, torrent. “S, 
-ntis ; latinised Greek words like gigas, giant. -78,-7rtis : ars, art ; 
cohors, cohort, fors, chance ; Mars; mors, death ; sors, lot. 

8. Unclassified : cor (G. cordis), heart, nox (G. noctis), night ; caput 
(G. capitis), head ; lac (G. lactis), mith. 


Sa.—N. aetas, age(f.). Pu.—aetatés, Sa.—pés, foot (m.). PL.—pedés, 


G.  aetatis, aetatum, pedis, pedum, 
D. aetati, aetatibus, pedi, pedibus, 
Ac. aetitem, aetatés, pedem, pedés, 
VV. aetas, aetatés, pés, pedis, 
Ab. aetite, aetatibus. pede, pedibus. 


54, Many substantives of this class were originally vowel stems 
(see 56), and show their origin by having the termination -ium in the 
Gen. Pl. and -1in the Abl. Singular. Some not originally vowel stems 
dothe same. (See 38, 2.) 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic preceded by a 
consonant, have the Gen. Pl. in -ium: urbium, of cities ; arcium, of 
citadels ; montium, of mountains; partium, of parts; noctium, of the 
nights. But -um is also found in gentum (Attius), partum (ENNIUs); 
so always opum, 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with characteristic preceded by a long 
vowel or diphthong, vary : ddt-ium, lit-ium, fauc-ium, fraud-um (-ium), 
laud-um (-ium), But praed-um, vicum, 

Monosyllabic mute stems with characteristic preceded by a short 
vowel have -um; but fac-ium, nuc-um (-ium), niv-ium (-um), 

The polysyllabic stems in -nt and -rt have more frequently -ium, as 
clientium (-um), of clients ; cohortium (-um), of companies. So adulé- 
scentium (-um), amantium (-um), infantium (-um), parentum (-ium), serpen- 
tium (-um), torrentium (-um); rudentum (-ium); but only quadrantum, 

Of other polysyllabic stems feminine stems in -it have frequently 
both -um and -ium, as aetatum and aetatium, civitdtum and civitatium, 
etc. ; the rest have usually -um: but artifex, (h)aruspex, extispex, itidex, 
supplex, cdniux, rémex, and usually fornax have -ium. Forceps, manceps, 
miiniceps, princeps have -um. Palfs has usually palidium. 

Norers.—z. The accusative lentim from [léns] is occasionally found, and partim 
from pars, as an adverb. 

2. Sporadic ablatives in -j occur as follows: animanti (Cic.), bidenti (Lucr.), 
tridenti (Su., Vere.), capiti, cOnsonanti (gram.), hér&di (inscr.), légi (inscr.), 


lenti (Titm., Cou.), lic (early), menti (Cou.), occipiti (Prrs., Aus.), paci 
(V4kko), parti, rudenti (Virr.), sorti, torrenti (SEN.). 
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55. Rule of Gender.—Mute stems, with Nominative ins, 
are feminine. 


1. Lixceptions in a k-mute. . 

Masculines are substantives in -ex, -éx, -ix, and -unx; except cortex, 
bark, forfex, shears, frutex, shrub, imbrex, tile, latex, fluid, dbex, bolt, 
silex, flint, varix, varicose vein, which are sometimes masculine, some- 
times feminine ; and faex, dregs, forpex, tongs, léx, law, nex, slaughter, 
vibéx, weal, and forms of [prez], prayer, which are feminine. Calx, 
heel, and calx, chalk, are sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine. 


2. Exceptions in a t-mute. - 

Masculine are substantives in -es, -itis, except merges (f.), sheaf; 
also pés, foot, and its compounds ; pariés, wall ; lapis, stone. 

Masculines in -ns are: déns, footh, and its compounds; fons, spring ; 
mons, mountain ; pons, bridge ; rudéns, rope ; torréns, forrent ; also some 
substantivised adjectives and participles. 

Neuters are only : cor, heart, lac, milk, and caput, head, 


II.—_VOWEL STEMS. 
1.—Vowel Stems in i. 


56, Masculines and feminines form their Nominative in s. 

Some feminines change, in the Nominative, the stem- 
vowel i into ¢. 

Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel 1 into 
e. This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic neuters after 
land r. 

Stems in i have Genitive Plural in -ium. 

Neuter stems in i have the Ablative Singular in i, and 
Nominative Plural in -ia. 


The varieties of stems are: 


1, =is, -is: nearly one hundred substantives, like civis, cztizen. 

2. =-€S, -is ; thirty-five, like vulpés, for. Some of these have also 
variant nominatives in -is in good usage. 

3. -€, -is : some twenty neuters, as mare, sea. 

4. —,-ts : twenty-four neuters, which form Nominative by dropping 
the stem characteristic and shortening the preceding vowel : animal, 
-Glis, animal ; calear (G. calearis), spur. 

5. For substantives in -e7, -7is, see 44, 2. Irregular is senex, 
(G. senis; see 57, R. 3), old man. 


VOWEL STEMS. 2 


M F. F N N 


Sa.—N. collis, Ai. turris, tower. vulpés, fox. mare, sea. animal, living being. 
G. collis, turris, vulpis, maris, animéalis, 
D. colli, turri, vulpi, mari, animaili, 
Ac. collem, turrim(em), vulpem, mare, animal, 
V. collis, turris, vulpés, mare, animal, 
Ab. colle, turri(e), vulpe, mari, animali, 

Pu—N. collés, turrés, vulpés, maria, animalia, 
G. collium, turri-um, vulpium, marum, animalium, 
D. collibus, turri-bus, vulpibus, maribus, animalibus, 
Ac. collis(és), turris(és), vulpis(és), maria, animéalia, 
V. collés, turrés, vulpés, maria, animéalia, 
Ab. collibus. turri-bus. vulpibus. maribus, animalibus. 


57. Remarxs.—1. The proper ending of the Acc. Sing. -im, is re- 
tained always in amussis, biris, cucumis (see 47, 2), fitis, mephitis, 
ravis, riimis, sitis, tussis, vis; and in names of towns and rivers in -is, 
as Neapolis, Tiberis ; usually in febris, puppis, pelvis, restis, seciiris, turris ; 
occasionally in bipennis, clavis, cratis, cutis, len(ti)s (see 54, N. 1), messis, 
navis, neptis, praesaepis, sémentis, strigilis. 

2. The Abl. in -i is found in substantives that regularly have -im 
in Acc. (except perhaps restis): also not unfrequently in amnis, avis, 
bipennis, candlis, civis, classis, finis (in formule), fistis, ignis (in phrases), 
orbis, sémentis, strigilis, unguis; occasionally in anguis, bilis, clavis, 
collis, convallis, corbis, messis, neptis; regularly in neuters in e, al, and ar, 
except in rate, and in the towns Caere, Praeneste. 


Nore.—So also the adjectives of this class, when used as substantives by ellipsis : 
annfilis (sc. liber, book), chronicle ; ntalis (sc. diés, day), birthday; Aprilis (sc. 
ménsis, month), and all the other months of the Third Declension : Abl., annali, 
natali, Aprili, Septembri, etc. But iuvenis, young man; and aedilis, aedile, 
have Abl., iuvene, aedile; adjectives used as proper nouns have generally Abi. in 
-e, as, Iuvenalis, Iuvendle. 


3. In the Gen. PI., instead of the ending -ium, -um is found always 
in canis, dog, iuvenis, young man, panis, bread, senex, old, strués, heap, 
volucris, bird; usually in apis, bee, sédés, seat, vatés, bard ; frequently 
in ménsis, month. On imber, etc., see 45, R. 1. Post-classical and rare 
are ambaigum, caedum, cladum, veprum, and a few others ; marum (the 
only form found) occurs once. 

4. In the Nom. Pl. -éis and -is are found in early Latin. So occa- 
sionally in consonant stems (see 38, 1), but in classical times such usage 
is doubtful. 

5. The proper ending of the Acc. P1., -is (archaic, -8is), is found fre- 
quently in the classical period along with the later termination -és, which 
supplants -is wholly in the early empire. On the other hand, -is for -és 
in consonant stems is confined to a few doubtful cases in early Latin. 
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58. Rule of Gender.—1. Vowel stems, with Nominative 
in -és are feminine ; those with Nominative in -is are partly 
masculine, partly feminine. 


Masculine are: amnis, river (f., early); antés (pl.), vows; axis, axle; biris, plough- 
tail; cassés (pl.), foils; caulis, stalk; collis, Ai; crinis, hair; Ensis, glaive ; 
fascis, fagot ; follis, bellows ; fiinis, rope (f., Lucr.) ; fistis, cudgel ; ignis, fire ; 
manés (pl.), Manes ; ménsis, month ; migil(is), mullet ; orbis, circle ; panis, bread ; 
postis, door-post ; torris, jire-brand ; unguis, zail ; vectis, lever ; vermis, worm. 

Common are : callis, footpath ; canalis, canal ; cliinis, haunch ; corbis, basket ; 
finis, end ; rétis, et (also réte, 0.) ; sentis (usually pl.), bramble; serobis, ditch ; 
torquis (es), necklace ; tdlés (pl.), goitre ; veprés (pl.), bramble. 

RemMarK.—Of the names of animals in -is, some are masculine ; tigris, 
tiger (fem. in poetry) ; canis, dog (also fem.) ; piscis, fish ; others fem- 
inine : apis, bee ; avis, bird ; ovis, sheep ; félis, cat (usually félés). 


2. Vowel stems, with Nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 


2. Vowel Stems in u. 


59. Of stems in u, the monosyllabic stems, two in num- 
ber, belong to the Third Declension. 


Sa.—N. gris, crane (f.) PL.—grués 
G. gruis gruum 
D. grui gruibus 
Ac. gruem grués 
Vv. gris grués 
Ab, grue gruibus, 


Sis, swine (commonly f.), usually subus, in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 


TABLE OF NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE ENDINGS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


The * before the ending denotes that it occurs only in the one word cited. 


60. A, NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A LIQUID. 
Nom. GeEn. Nom. GEn. 
-al -dli-s animal, animal, -ir *-arr-is far, spelt. 
-4l-is Hannibal, proper name. -er -er-i8 Anser, goose. 
-Al *-al-is sal, salt. ; -r-is pater, father. 
-el -ell-is mel, honey. *-jner-is iter, journey. 
‘il -il-is pugil, boxer. -ér *-8r-is vér, spring. 
-Il-is Tanaquil, proper name. -or -dr-is color, colour. 
-61 *-6l-is sl, the sun. -0r-is aequor, expanse. 
-ul -ul-is cénsul,  consvl. *.ord-is cor, heart. 
-6n -8n-is rénés (pl.), kidneys. -ur -ur-is fulgur, JUightning. 
-en -in-is némen, ' ame. -or-i8 robur, oak. 
ear -Gri-s calear, spur. -ir -iir-is fur, thie. 


-ari-s nectar, ectar. 
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B. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH 8, OR & (es, gs). 


Nom. GEN. 
“as *-Gs-is 
*ar-is 
*ags-is 
-it-is 

-as *-ad-is 
*.at-is 
-aes*-2ed-is 
*ger-is 
“aus -aud-is 
-és -ig 
-ed-is 
*.er-i8 
-et-is 
-ét-is 

es -et-is 
-id-is 
-it-is 

eis -is 
-id-is 
-in-is 
-er-is 

-Is *-It-is 
*.Ir-is 

6s *-dd-is 
-Or-is 
-6t-is 
*.0V-18 
“08 *oss-is 
es *-ud-is 
*.ur-is 
0r-i8, 
-er-is 

‘fis -u-is 
-lid-is 
-tr-is 
-fit-is 


-ac *eact-is 
c *-&c-ig 


Nom. GEN. 
vas, dish. -Is *-lt-is puls, porridge. 
mas, male. -m(p)s *-m-is hiems, winter. 
as, @ copper. -ns -nd-is frdns, leafy branch. 
aetas, age. -ut-is frdns, Sorehead. 
vas, surety. ‘rs -rd-is concors, concordant. 
anas. duck. rt-is pars, part. 
praes, surety. -bs = -b-is_ urbs, city. 
aes, brass. “ps -p-is stirps, stalk. 
fraus, cheatery. -eps -ip-is princeps, chie¢/. 
nfibés, cloud. *-up-is auceps, jowler. 
pés, Soot. -&x -&c-is pax, peace. 
Cerés, Ceres. eax *-ac-is fax, torch. 
abiés, Jir. -2ex -aec-is faex, dregs. 
quiés, rest. -aux -auc-is [faux,] throat. 
seges, crop. “eX -ec-iS nex, death. 
obses, hostage. ; -ic-is ifidex, judge. 
miles, soldier. -eg-is grex, lock. 
amnis, river. *ig-is rémex, rower. 
lapis, stone. 6x *-éc-Is alléx, pickle. 
sanguis, dlood. *-ic-Is vibéx(ix), weal. 
cinis, ashes. -ég-is réx, king. 
lis, suit at law. -Ix -Ic-is cervix, neck. 
glis, dormouse. -ix -ic-is calix, cup. 
ciistés, eeper. *ig-is strix, screech-owl. 
flés, Slower. *.iv-is nix, snow. 
cos, whetstone. -6x -dc-is voOx, voice. 
bis, on. -0X *-oc-is praecox, carly-ripe. 
0s, bone. *-og-is Allobrox, Allobrogian. 
pecus, catile, sheep. *-oct-is nox, night. 
Ligus, aligurian. -ux -c-is crux, cross. 
corpus, ody -ug-is cOniux, spouse. 
scelus, crime. -tix -fc-is lix, light. 
sts, swine. -lig-is [friix,] (fruit. 
incis, anvil. -lx -lc-is falx, sickle. 
itis, right. -nx -ne-is lanx, dish. 
saliis, weal. “TX -re-i8 arx, citadel. 


C. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A MUTE. 


lac, milk. -ut *-it-is caput, head. 
alléc, pickle (68, 12). 


D. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A VOWEL. 


-€ -i-s mare, sed. 

0 -on-is Saxo, Saxon, 

4 -dn-is pavi, peacock. 
-in-is hom6, man. 


*-n-is eard, flesh. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 


61. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic and 
polysyllabic stems in wu. 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. 

In the Genitive and Ablative Singular, and in the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in 
the Dative Singular), the u of the stem absorbs the vowel of 
the ending, and becomes long. In the Dative and Ablative 
Plural it is weakened to i before the ending -bus. 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has 
the ending -m, without a connecting vowel (compare the 
Accusative in -i-m of the stems in i), hence -u-m. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. 
Sc.—N. friictus, fruit. Pu.—frictis, Se.—cornt, orn. Pi.—cornua, 
G. friictis, frictuum, cornts, cornuum, 
D. frictul (fructi), friictibus, cornii, cornibus, 
Ac. frictum, friicttis, cornt, cornua, 
V. friictus, fricttis, cornt, cornua, 
Ah. fricti. frictibus. cornt. cornibus. 


Remarks.—1. Dat. Abl. The original form -u-bus is retained 
always in acus, arens, quercus, tribus, and in classical times in partus, 
But artus, genu, lacus, portus, specus, tonitri, veri, have both forms, 

2. Domus, howse, is declined : G. domu-os (archaic), domu-is and domi 
(early), domu-us (late), domtis, D. dom6 (early), domui. Ac. domum. 
V. domus. Ab. dom-ii (sporadic), domd. Loc. domi. Pl]. N. domfs, 
G. domérum (Lucr. always, VerG., FLor.), domuum (late). D. Ab. 
domibus. Ac. domds, domiis. Classical forms are those in black-faced 
type. A classical variant for domi (Loc.) is domul. 


Notes.—1. Singular; Genitive. In early inscriptions we find the ending -og, a8 
senatuos; and in early authors not nnfreqnently -is, along with the contraction -is 
(-uis), which becomes the regular form in classical times. In inscriptions under the 
empire -us is occasionally found, as exercituus, The termination -{, after the analogy 
of the Second Declension, is common in early Latin, and is still retained in some 
words even into the classical period ; as senati (Cic., Satu., Livy), tumulti (Sa11.). 

2. Dative. In the early time -6j is found very rarely for -ui, Also fi, as senatt, 
friictii, which became the only form for nenters. In classical times -{j in masc. and 
fem. is poetical only (CaEsaR uses, however, casi, exerciti, magistrati, senatt, 
quaestii), hnt extends to prose in the Augustan age and later. 

3. Plural: Nom., Ace., Voc. In imperial inscriptions -uus occurs. 

4. Genitive. The poets freqnently contract -uum into -um for metrical reasons, 
and this usage was sometimes extended to prose (not by CicERo) in common words ; as 
passim for passuum., 

5. Colus, distaff, belongs properly to the Second Declension, but has variants ; G. 
coliis, Ab. coli, Pl., N., Ac., coliis, from the Fourth. 
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62. Rule of Gender.—Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
those in -@ are neuter. 

ExcEptions.—eminines are acus, needle (usually), domus, house, 
idfis (pl.), the Jdes, manus, hand, penus, victuals (also m.), porticus, 


piazza, quinguatris (pl.), festival of Minerva, tribus, tribe. Early and 
late Latin show some further variations. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


63. The stem ends in -€; Nominative in s. 

In the Genitive and Dative Singular -é has been shortened 
after a consonant. 

In the Accusative Singular we find always é. 

The ending in the Genitive Singular is that of the Second 
Declension, -1; the other endings are those of the Third. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Sa—N. diés, day. Pi.—diés, Sa.—rés, thing. P..—rés, 
G. didi, diérum, rei, rérum, 
D. diéi, diébus, rel, rébus, 
Ac, diem, diés, rem, rés, 
Vv. diés, diés, rés, rés, 
Ab. dié. diébus, ré, rébus., 


Remarks.—1. Plural: Gen., Dat., Abl. Common in but two substan- 
tives, diés, rés. Late Latin shows also speciébus, and very rarely spébus 
and aciébus, 

z. Many words of the Fifth Declension have a parallel form, which 
follows the First Declension, as mollitiés, sofiness, and mollitia. Where 
this is the case, forms of the Fifth Declension are usually found only 
in the Nom., Acc., and Abl. Singular. 


Notes.—1. Singular: Genitive. The older ending -é-s is found sporadically in 
early Latin, but usually the ending -€-i, which became later -8-I after consonants, 
though early poets show numerous examples of réi, spéi, fidéi, éi was occasionally 
scanned as one syllable, whence arose the contraction @, which is retained not unfre- 
quently in the classical period ; so acié (Cazs., SALL.), dié (PL., Cars., Sauu., Livy, 
later), fidé (PL., Hor., Ov., late Prose), and other less certain cases; {occurs very rarely, 
principally in early Latin (but dii, Verc., pernicii, Crc.). Plébés, in combination 
with tribtinus, aedilis, scitum, often shows a Gen. plébi (plébéi). 

2. Dative. The contraction -8 is found, but less often than in the Gen.; acie 
(Sax.); did, facié (early Latin); fidé (early Latin, Cazs., Sazu., Livy), pernicié 
(Livy), and a few other forms. The Dat. in -{ is found very rarely in early Latin. 


64. Rule of Gender.—Substantives of the Fifth Declension 


are feminine except diés (which in the Sing. is common, 
and in the Pl. masculine), and meridiés (m.), midday. 
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Declension of Greek Substantives. 


65. Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinised, and declined regularly according to their 
stem-characteristic. Many substantives, however, either 
retain their Greek form exclusively, or have the Greek and 
Latin forms side by side. These variations occur principally 
in the Singular, in the Plural the declension is usually regular. 


Singular Forms of Greek Substantives. 


First Declension. 


N. Pénelopé, Lednidas, Anchisés, 
a. Pénelopés, Leénidae, Anchisae, 
D. Pénelopae, Lednidae, Anchisae, 
Ac. Pénelopén, Lednidam, an, Anchisén, am, 
Vv. Pénelopé, Lednida, Anchisé, a, a, 
Ab. Pénelopa. Lednida, Anchisa, 
Second Declension. 
N. Délos, us, Tlion,um, § Panthiis, Androgeés, us, 
G. Déli, Hii, Panthi, Androgei, 
D.  Déls, Tlis, Panthé, Androged, 
Ac. Délon, um, Ilion,um, Panthin, Androgedn, 6, dna, 
V. Déle, llion,um,  Panthf, Androgeds, 
Ab. Dé. id, Pantho. Androged, 
Third Declension. 
N. Soldn, Solo, aér, air. Xenophon, Atlas, 
Ga. Soldnis, aeris, Xenophintis, Atlantis, 
D. Soléni, deri, Xenophdnti, Atlanti, 
Ac.  Soléna, em, Hera, em, Xenophénta,em, Atlanta, 
V. Sol6n, aér, Xenophon, Atla, 
Ab.  Soldne. Rere, Xenophonte. Atlante. 
N. Thalés, Paris, héros, “ero, 
G. Thal-étis, -is, Paridis, os, hérdis, 
D. Thal-éti, -i, Paridi, i, hérdi, 
Ac. Thal-éta, -én,-em, Par-ida,-im,-in, hérda, em, 
Vv. Thalé, Pari, Paris, hérés, 
Ab. Thalé, Paride. héroe, 
Mixed Deciensions. 
. mW. EE Ti. i. Mi. 
N. Orphéis, Athis, Oedipiis, 
G. Orphei, éi, Athd, snis, Oedip-odis, -i, 
D. Orphes, Ath6, Oedipodi, 
Ac. Orpheum, ea, Ath6, Gn, dnem, Oedip-um, -oda, 
Vv. Orphét, Athés, Oedipe, 
Ab. Orphed, Athone, Oedip-ode, -6. 
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Il. It. II, I. ’ nr. Irv. 
N. Achillés, eus, Stcratés, Dido, 
G. Achillis, ei, i,eds,  Sdcratis, i, Didtis, snis, 
D. Achilli, Sdcrati, Dido, oni, 
Ac. Achillem, ea, 6n, Sdcratén, em, Didd, Snem, 
Wo Achillés, 6, ét, e, Sdcraté, es, Did6, 
Ab. Achille, 6, 1. Sdcrate. Did6, dne. 


RemARKS.—1. In the Gen. Pl. -dn and -edn are found in the titles of 
books ; as, Gedrgicén, Metamorphisedn. 

2. Many Greek names, of the Third Declension in Latin, pass over 
into the First Declension in the Plural ; as, Thiic¥didas, Hyperidae, and 
many names in -cratés; as Sdcratés; P]., Sdcratae (also Sdcratés). 

3. In transferring Greek words into Latin, the Accusative Singular 
was sometimes taken as the stem: 


So xparfp, Acc. kparijpa, (punch) bowl. 
cratér, cratéris (masc.), and cratéra (créterra) cratérae (fem.). 
Zarapts, Acc. Darapiva, Salamis. 
Salamis, Salaminis, and Salamina, ae. 


66, Nores.—1. Singular; Genitive. The Greek termination oe0 (ovo) appears 
rarely in early Latin, but i (ov) is more freqnent, especially in geographical names, ec. 
The termination -og (0s) is rare except in feminine patronymics in -is, -as, (G. -idos, 
-ados). 

2. Dative. The ending -i is very rare; and rarer still is the Dat. in -6 from femi- 
nines in -, and Dat. in -y from Nominatives in -ys, 

3. Accusative. -a, is the most common termination in the Third Declension, and is 
found regularly in some words otherwise Latinised ; as fera, aethera, Stems in -5 
usnally have -6, very rarely -On. 

4, Plural. In the Second Declension oe is found occasionallyin the Nom., in early 
Latin ; as, adelphoe, The Third Declension shows freqnently és in the Nom, and as 
in the Accnsative ; also occasionally 6 in the Nom. and Acc. of neuters, and -si (but 
only in the poets) in the Dative. 

5. For other peculiarities, not observable in the paradigms, the dictionaries should 
be consulted. Sometimes the forms are merely transliterations of Greek cases. 


IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. Redundant Substantives. (Abundantia.) 


67, A. Heterogeneous Substantives, or those whose gender varies : 
1. The variation occurs in several cases in either number or in both. 


abrotonum, -us, a plant (rare), clipeus, -um, shield, 

aevom (um), -us, age, collum, -us, neck, 
baculum, -us, staff, costum, -us, a plant (rare), 
balteus, -um, girdle, forum, -us, market, 
buxus, -um, dox-wood (rare), _gladius, -um, sword, 
{calamister], -um, cwrling-tron (rare), intibus, -um, succory (rare), 
caseus, -um, cheese, iugulum, -us, collar-bone, 
cavom (um), -us, cavity, nardum, -us, ward (rare), 
cingulum, -us, elt, Dasus, -um, 108¢, 


3 
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palatum, -us, palate, thésaurus, -um, /reaswre, 
pileus, -um, cap, uterus, -um, wombd, 
sagum, -us, cloak, vallus, -um, palisade, 
tergum, -us, back, and many others. 


2. The gender varies in Singular and Plural. a. The Plural has 
-2 sometimes, while the Singular ends in -us (or -er) : clivus, All, iocus, 
jest, locus (loca, localities ; loci, usually passages in books, topics), and 
many others, especially names of places. 

6. The Plural has -i, while the Singular ends in -um: filum, thread, 
frénum, dit, rastrum, hoe, and many others, 


68, B. Heteroclites, or substantives which show different stems with 
the same Nominative ; J/etaplasts, or those which have certain forms 
from another than the Nominative stem. 


1. Ist, 2d. esseda, -um, chariot, margarita, -um, pearl, 
ostrea, “um, oyster, 
2. Ist, 5th. dtritia, -s, hardness, materia, -6s, matter, 
and many others. See 63, R. 2. 
3. 2d, lst. mendum, -a, /auit, sertum, -a, wreath. 


The following form their Plural according to the First Declension only: balneum, 
bath, délicium, pleasure, epulum, denguet, fulmentum, prop. 

4. 2d, 3d. sequester, trustee, Mulciber, Vulcan. 

5. 2d, 4th. Many names of trees of the Second Declension have certain cases 
according to the Fourth ; never, however, the Gen. and Dat. Pl., and very rarely the 
Dat. Sing. ; as cornus, cupressus, fagus, ficus, laurus, myrtus, pinus, and a 
few others. 

Also angiportus, aley, colus, distaff’, domus, Zouse, and a large number of sub- 
stantives of the Fourth Declension which have one or two cases of the Second ; so 
arcus has G. arci; cOnatus (-um), ifissus (-um), vultus have Nom. Pl. in a; 
senatus has Gen. Sing. senati, Sce 61, RR, NN. 

Finally, some substantives of the Second Declension form individual cases accord- 
ing to the Fourth : fasti (Ac. Pl. fasttis), fretum (N. fretus, Ab. fretii), lectus (G. 
léctiis), tribitum (N. tribiitus), and others. 

6. 2d, 5th. diluvium, -és, flood. 

7. 8a. 2a. Vas, vessel, and vaisum ; palumbes, pigeon, and palumbus; [itiger], 
aere, and ifigerum; all Greek nouns in -a (G. atis), as poéma, poem (G. poématis), 
but Pl. Gen. poématorum, Dat. Abl. poématis, 

8. 3a, 5th. Fames, unger, tabes, corruption, have Abl. famé, tabé; requiés, 
quiet (G. -6tis) has Acc. requiem, Abl. requié; satias (G. atis) is early and late for 
satietas, suficiency, and a form gatiés is cited from late authors; plébs (G. plébis), 
commons, and plébés (G. plébei). 

9. 4th, 3d. Specus, cave, has occasionally forms of the Third Declension. 

10. 2a, 3a, Ist. Vesper, evening, has Acc. vesperum; Dat. Abl. vesper6; Pl. 
Nom. vespera of the Second Declension ; Acc. vesperam ; Abl. vespera of the First ; 
Gen. vesperis ; Abl. vespere ; Loc. vespere, vesperi of the Third. 

11. 4th, 2a, 3d. Penus, food, (G. tis), Forms of the Second Declension are rare ; 
of the Third early and late. 

12. Variations in the same Declension : femur (G. femoris, feminis, ¢¢c.); iecur 
(G. iecoris, iecinoris, ¢¢c.); pecus, early, also pecu (G. pecoris, pecudis, ¢éc.). 

Also &lléc and alléx, baccar and baccaris, cassis and cassida, lac and lacte 
(early), panis and pane (early), réte and rétis, satias and satietas. 


IRREGULAR §S 


Defective Substantives. 


I. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 


69, A. Substantives used in Singular only : Singularia tantum. 
Most abstract substantives, and names of materials; such as 


iistitia, 


Justice, 


B. Substantives used in Plural only : Pliralia tantum. 


altaria, ium, 
ambagés, 
angustiae, 
antae, 
antés, 

arma, drum, 


altar (sing. late). 
round about. 
straits. 
door-posts. 

rows (of vines), 
arms. 


armamenta, drum, /ackie. 


bellaria, drum, 


dessert. 


bigae, quadrigae, two-horse, four-horse moenia, ium, 


cancelll, 
cassés, 
caulae, 
cervicés, 


cibaria, 
claustrum, 
clitellae, 
cédicilli, 
compedés, 
crepundia, drum, 
clinae, 

divitiae, 
diméta, rum, 
epulae (epulum), 
excubiae, 
exsequiae, 

exta, drum, 
exuviae, 
facétiae, 


fasti (fastis), 
faucés, 
fériae, 
flabra, 

forés, 


fraga, drum, 
gratés, 
hiberna, 
Idiis, Kalendae, 
Nonae, 
inctinabula, 
inditiae, 
inferiae, 


chariot (sing. late). 

lattice. 

toils (snare). 

opening. 

neck (sing. early, late, 
and poet.). 

victuals. 

lock (sing. late). 

pack-saddle. 

a short note. 

Setters. 

rattle. 

cradle. 

riches. 

thorn-bush. 

banquet. 

watching. 

JSuneral procession. 

the internal organs. 

equipments. 

witticism (sing. ear- 
ly and late). 

calendar. 

gullet. 

holidays. 

breezes. 

door (sing. early, 
late and poet.). 

strawberries. 

thanks. 

winter quarters. 

Ides, Calends, 
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aurum, gold. 
insidiae, ” ambuscade. 
lactés, intestines. 
lamenta, lamentations. 
lautomiae, stone-quarries. 
liberi, children. 
manés, shades of the dead. 
manubiae, spoils. 
minae, threats. 
town-waill. 
ntindinae (-num), market. 
niptiae, wedding. 
palpebrae, eyelids (sing. late). 
parentalia, Sestival for dead rela- 
tions. 
parietinae, ruins. 
penatés, the Penates. 
phalerae, trappings. 
praecordia, drum, diaphragm. 
praestrigiae, jugglers’ tricks. 
precés, -um, prayer. 
primitiae, Jirst-fruits. 
quisquiliae, rubbish. 
reliquiae, remains. 
rénés, kidneys. 
salinae, salt-pits. 
scalae, stairway. 
sentés, brambles. 
spolia, Srum, spoils (sing. late, and 
poet.). 
sponsalia, ium, Zetrothal. 
suppetiae, succor (early and late). 
talaria, ium, winged sandals. 
tenebrae, darkness. 
thermae, warm baths. 
tinsillae, tonsils. 
tormina, colic. 
tricae, tricks. 
Uténsilia, ium, NeCESBAT IES. 
valvae, Jolding-doors. 


verbera, um, 


Nones. vindiciae, 
swaddling-clothes. vixgulta, drum, 
truce. viscera, 
sacrifices for the dead. 


scourging (sing. poet. 
and late). 

a legal claim. 

shrubbery. 

entraus (sing. poet, 
and late). 
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Nores.—1. Four of thesc have the Abl. Sing. in -e: ambage, compede, fauce, 
prece. 

2. Names of persons or towns, and collectives and the like, may be either singu- 
laria tantum, as Iiippiter; Réma; capillus, air; or pliralia tantum, as 
maibrés, ancestors ; Quirités; liberi, children ; pulm6nés, lungs. Many of these 
are not included in the above list, which is meant to contain only the principal forms. 


Akin to pliralia tantum are : 


C. Substantives used in Plural with a special sense: Heterologa. 


aedés, is, temple (better aedis), aedés, house, palace. 

aqua, water, aquae, mineral springs. 
auxilium, help, auxilia, auxiliaries, reinforcements. 
carcer, prison, carcerés, barriers. 

castrum, Sort, castra, camp. 

céra, wan, ~ cérae, waxen tablets. 
conitium, place of assemblage,  comitia, assemblage for voting. 
copia, abundance, copiae, Sorces, troops. 
délicium, pleasure, déliciae, pet. 

facultas, capability, facultatés, goods. 

finis, end, limit, finés, territory, borders. 
forttina, Sortune, fortinae, possessions. 

habéna, strap, habénae, reins. 
impedimentum, indrance, impedimenta, baggage. 

littera, letter (of the alphabet), litterae, epistle, literature. 
lfidus, game, school, liidi, public games. 

opera, work, operae, workmen. 

pars, part, partés, also role. 

rostrum, beak, rostra, the tribunal at Ronie. 
sors, lot, sortés, also oracle. 

tabula, board, tablet, tabulae, also accounts. 
vigilia, a night-watch, vigiliae, pickets. 


2. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN CASE. 


70. A. Substantives occurring in only one casc: Gen. dicis, form ; Acc. infitias 
(ire), (to) die; pessum (Ire), (to) perish ; Abi. pond, in weight ; sponte, of free will ; 
tab6, corruption (Gen. late) ; and many verbals in 0, asaccitt, admoniti, arcessiti, 
coactii, compressii, concéssii, domiti, inducti, interpositi, invitati, iiisst 
(other forms late), inifissfi, mandati, missi, nati, permisst, prompti, rogati. 
A few others occur occasionally in ante-classical and post-classical Latin. 

B. Substantives with only two cases : fas, nefas, Sing. N. Ac.; instar, Sing. N. Ac.; 
internecid, Sing. Ac. Ab.; naucum, Sing. G. Ac.; seens, Sing. N. Ac.; spinter, Sing. 
N. Ac.; suppetiae, Plur. N. Ac., anda few others. Some verbals in -us havein Plural 
only Nom. and Ace., asimpetiis, monitfis, Greek neuters in -og have only Nom. and 
Acc. Singular. 

C. Substantives with three cases : faex, Sing. N., D., Plur. Ab.; virus, slime ; Sing. 
N., G., Ab. 

D. Defective substantives with morc than three cascs are numerous, but in the 
classical period the most important are : calx, ime, cbs, [daps], dica, [dicio], amen, 
blast, foram, [frix], [indigo], later, ltix, [ops], 6s, mouth, pax, rémex, vis, [vix], 
and most substantives of the Fifth Dcclension. The Nominatives in brackets do not 
occur, but only oblique cases. 

E. Némé, xobody, substitutes for Gen. and Abl. nillius hominis, and nf2Jé 
homine, In the Dat. and Acc. it is normal; némini, néminem, 
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71, Hil. Peculiarities. 


as, assis (m.), @ copper. 
auceps, aucupis, fow/er. 
bis (for bovs), bovis (c.), ox, cow. 
G. Pl. boum. 
D. Ab. biibus, bébus. 
caput, capitis (n.), head. 
anceps, ancipitis, ¢wo-headed. 
raeceps, -cipitis, headlong. 
caro, carnis (f.), flesh. 
Pl. G. carnium. 
Cerés, Cereris, Ceres. 
far, farris (n.) spelt. 
fel, fellis (n.), gail. 
femur, femoris (2.), thigh. 
feminis, 


iter, itineris (n.), way, route. 
iecur, iecoris (n.), diver. 
iecinoris, iecineris, iocineris. 
Tippiter, Iovis. 
mel, mellis (n,), honey. 
nix, nivis (f.), sow. 
08, ossis (2.), Gone (48 R.). 
6s, Gris (n.), mouth. 
pollis, pollinis (m.), four. 
sanguls, sanguinis (m.), blood. 
senex, senis, old man. 
supelléx, supelléctilis (f.), furniture, 
Venus, Veneris, Venus. 


. 


ADJECTIVES. 


72. The adjective adds a quality to the substantive. Ad- 
jectives have the same declension as substantives, and accord- 
ing to the stem-characteristic are of the First and Second, or 
Third Declension. 


Adjectives of the First and Second Declension. 


73. Stems in -o for masculine and neuter, -a for feminine ; 
nominative in -us, -a, -um; (er), -a, -um. Thesame variations 
in termination occur as in the substantives; except that 
adjectives in -ius form Singular Genitive and Vocative regu- 
larly. See 33, RB. 1 and 2. 


Bonus, bona, bonum, good. 


M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Se.—N. bonus, bona, bonum., Pu.—boni, bonae, bona. 
G. boni, bonae, _boni. bonérum, bonarum, bonérum. 
D. bond, bonae, bond. bonis, bonis, bonis. 
Ac. bonum, bonam, bonum. bonds, bonas, bona. 
Vv. bone, bona, bonum., boni, bonae, bona. 
Ab. bond, bona, _—bond. bonis, bonis, bonis, 


Miser, misera, miserum, wretched. 


Sa.—N. miser, misera, miserum.Pu.—miseri, miserae, misera. 
G. miseri, miserae, miseri, miser6rum, miserarum, miserdrum, 
D. miserd, miserae, miserd. miseris, miseris,  miseris. 
Ac. miserum, miseram, miserum. miserds, miseras,  misera. 
Vv. miser, misera, miserum. miseri, miserae, misera. 
Ab. miser6, miseraé, miserd. miseris, miseris,  miseris, 
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Piger, pigra, pigrum, s/ovw. 
Se.—N. piger, pigra, pigrum. Pu.—pigri, pigrae,  pigra. 
G. pigti, pigrae, pigri. pigrorum, pigrarum, ed 
D. pigrd, pigrae, pigré. pigris, pigris, _pigris. 
Ac. pigrum, pigram, pigrum, pigros, pigraés, — pigra. 
V. piger, pigra, pigrum. pigri, Pigrae, —pigra, 
Ab.pigrd, pigra, pigrd. pigris,  pigris, _—pigris. 
Remarx.—For irregularities in the declension of ambé, both, duo, 
two, see 95; for meus, my, see 100, RB. 1. 


74, Stems in -ro follow the same principle in the forma- 
tion of the Nominative masculine as the substantives, except 
that -us is retained in ferus, wild, properus, gwick, praepro- 
perus, praeposterus, absurd, inferus, lower (infer is early), 
superus, wpper (super is early), and a few others in late Latin ; 
also when -ro is preceded by a long vowel; as, austérus, 
harsh, matirus, early, procérus, fall, purus, pure, severus, 
serious, sincérus, sincere, sérus, /ate, vérus, true. 


REMARKS.—1. Dextera, dexterum, etc., right, are found side by side 
with dextra, dextrum, e¢c., throughout the language (see 8, 2). CazrsaR 
uses only the shorter form. 

2. A few adjectives of this class lack the Nom. Sing. wholly or in 
part ; so there is no eéterus or posterus in the classical period. 


75, Notes on THE CasEs.—1. The Gen. Sing. in -£ from adjectives in -ins occurs 
occasionally in inscriptions and in late anthors. The Gen. Sing. fem. in early Latin 
had sometimes i, and in inscriptions occasionally -aes and -es, 

2. The Dat. Sing. fem. in early Latin occasionally ended in -@j, and in the oldest 
inscriptions in -q, 

8. In early inscriptions the -d of the Abl. is occasionally retained. 

4. Very rarely in early inscriptions does the Nom. P}. masc. end in -€is, and in one 
case the Nom. Pl. fem of a perfect participle ends in -Ai. 

5. In poetry, but at all periods, we find -um alongside of -drum and -frum in the 
Gen. Plural. 

6. In the Dat. and Abl. Pl. -iIs from adjectives in -ius is often contracted to Is; 
usnally in names of months and in adjectives formed from proper names. In early 
inscriptions -&bus is found occasionally for -fg in the Dat. and Abi. Pl. feminine. 


76. The so-called pronominal adjectives alter, one of the 
two; alteruter (a combination of alter and uter), either of 
the two; alius, other; neuter, neither ; nillus, zone; sdlus, 
sole; totus, whole ; illus, any ; finus, one ; uter, which of the 
two, and their compounds, show the following variations in 
declension ° 
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1. They usually make the Gen. Sing. in -fus for all genders. 

Remarks.—1. The Gen. alius is very rare, and as a possessive its 
place is usually taken by aliénus. 

2. The 1 of the ending -ius (except in alius) could be shortened in 
poetry. .This was usually the case with alter, and regularly in the 
compounds of uter; as, utriusque. 


NotE.—The regular forms are early and rare; in classical prose only nilli (Cre. 
Rose. Com. 16, 48) and occasionally aliae, 


2. They usually make the Dat. Sing. in -i. 


Norre.—Regular forms are sometimes found, but in classical prose only alterae, 
niilld, t6td, and perhaps tdtae. Ali is found in early Latin for alii, 


3. In the compound alteruter we find usually both parts declined ; 
sometimes the second only. 
4. Alius makes Nom. and Acc. Sing. neuter irregularly : aliud. 


Note.—Alis and alid, for alius and aliud, are early and rare ; the latter, however, 
occurs several times in Lucr. and once in CATULLUS. 


. 


Adjectives of the Third Declension. 


77. The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declen- 
sion follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel stems 
in -i, with two (rarely three) endings in the Nominative. 

The remaining adjectives of the Third Declension are con- 
sonant stems and have one ending only in the Nominative. 


ADJECTIVES OF TWO ENDINGS, 


78. 1. These have (except stems in -ri) one ending in the 
Nominative for masculine and feminine, one for neuter. 

Most stems in -i form the masculine and feminine alike, 
with Nominative in s; but the Nominative neuter weakens 
the characteristic i into e. (Compare mare, seq.) 

2. Several stems in -i, preceded by r (er, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s, but by dropping the 
i and inserting short e before the r, as, stem deri, sharp, 
Nom., acer (m.), acris (f.), acre (n.). 

These adjectives are acer, alacer, campester, celeber, celer, equester, 
paliister, pedester, puter, saliber, silvester, terrester, volucer, and the last 
four months ; and are sometimes called adjectives of three endings. 


The e belongs to the stem in celer, celeris, celere, swift, and therefore 
appears in all cases. 
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M. and F. N. M. F, N. 
Se.—N,. facilis, easy. facile, acer, sharp, acris, acre, 
G. facilis, facilis, acris, acris, acris, 
D. facili, facili, acri, acri, acri, 
Ac. facilem, facile, acrem, acrem, acre, 
V. facilis, facile, acer, acris, acre, 
Ab. facili, facili. deri, acri, acri, 
PL.—N.  facilés, facilia, acrés, acrés,  acria, 
G. facilium, facilium, acrium, acrium, acrium, 
D.  facilibus, facilibus, acribus, acribus, dcribus, 
Ac. facilés (is), facilia, acrés (is),  dcrés (is), acria, 
V.  facilés, facilia, acrés, acrés, acria, 
Ab. facilibus, facilibus, acribus. acribus. 4cribus. 


REMARK.—Stems in -ali and -ari differ fromm the substantival declen- 
sion in not suffering apocope in the Nom. Sing. neuter, except occa- 
sionally capital. See 56. 


79, Remarks.—1. Many adjectives of two endings (except stems 
in -ri) have also -e in the Ablative. This is found chiefly in the poets, 
very rarely, if ever, in classical prose, occasionally in early and pre- 
Augustan prose, and more often in inscriptions. When, however, 
these adjectives become proper names, -e is the rule. See 57, R. 2, N. 

2. The Gen. Pl. in -um is found occasionally in inscriptions, fre- 
quently in the poets. In classical prose are found only Titiénsum and 
familiarum. 

Notes.—1. The Nom. Pl. has in early Latin not unfrequently -is. 

2. In the Acc. Pl., masc. and fem., of adjectives, the ending -{s (€1s) is found along- 


side of -8s in every period of the language, though in decreasing proportion, and after 
the Augustan period principally in omnis, 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING, 


80, Adjective stems of one ending (consonant stems) close 
with 1, r, s, a p mute, ak mute, ora t mute. Examples are: 


vigil, alert, memor, mindful, pauper, poor, cicur, tame, pibés, adult, vetus, old, 


vigilis. memoris, pauperis. cicuris, piberis, veteris, 
particeps, sharing, caelebs, wnmarried, irops, poor 
participis, caelibis. inopis, 


audax, bold, felix, ducky, duplex, double, ferdx, fierce,  trux, savage, 
audacis, félicis. duplicis. fericis, trucis, 


dives, rich, déses, sloth ful, compos, possessed of, priidéns, wise, concors, harmenious, 
divitis,  désidis. compotis. pridentis, concordis, 


- 
: 


- 
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Present active participles are also consonant stems and 
follow the same declension. 


81, The stem varieties are: 


1. Liquid stems in (a) -1; vigil (G. vigil-is), alert, pervigil; (0) -r: par (G. 
par-is), equal, impar (these two lengthen the vowel in the Nom.), compar, and three 
others; pauper (G. pauper-is), poor, fiber; memor (G. memor-is), mindful, im- 
memor; concolor (G. -dr-is), and three other compounds of color; dégener (G. 
-er-is), from genus (G. gener-is). 

2. Sibilant stems in (a) -s; exos (G. exoss-is), boneless (Lucr.) ; (0) -r: gnarus 
(G. gnarur-is; PLaut.), Ligus, vetus; piibés (G. piiber-is), impitbés, 

3. Mute stems in (¢) a K-mute: audax (G. audac-is), do/d, and four others ; félix 
(G. félic-is), pernix, atrdx (G. atroc-is), ferdx, vélix; exléx (G. -lég-is) ; trux 
(G. truc-is), redux; the multiplicatives in -plex (G. -plic-is), as simplex, etc. (0) A 
P-mute : inops (G. inop-is) ; caelebs (G. caelib-is) ; compounds of -ceps (G. -cip-is, 
from capere), a8 particeps, and of -ceps (G. -cipit-is, from caput), a8 anceps, prae- 
ceps (PLAT. sometimes uses, in the Nom., ancipes, praecipes, ¢ic.). (c) A T-mute: 
hebes (G. hebet-is) and three others ; locuplés (G. -plét-is) and three others ; dives 
(G. divit-is), for which in poetry dis (G. dit-is), sdspes ; compos (G. compot-is), 
impos; superstes (G. -sti-tis), ales; exhérés (G. éd-is); déses (G. désid-is), 
reses; compounds from substantives : cSnsors (G. -sort-is), exsors ; concors, dis- 
cors, misericors, sdcors, vécors ; expers (G. -ért-is), iners, sollers; &méns (G. 
ament-is), déméns ; intercus (G. cut-is) ; pernox (G. -noct-is) ; bipés (G. -ped-is), 
quadrupés, alipés ; adjectives and participles in -Gns, -Ens (G. -ant-is, -ent-is) ; 
and proper names in -fs (G. at-is), -Is (G. -it-is), -ns (G. -nt-is), -rs (G. -rt-is), 
Arpinas, Samnis, Veiéns, Camers. 


82. The consonant stems have the same forms in all the 
genders, except that in the Accusative Singular, and in the 
Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the neuter is 
distinguished from the masculine and feminine. 

In the oblique cases they follow in part the declension of 
vowel stems ; thus, 

1. In the Ablative Singular they have 1 and e—when used 
as adjectives commonly 1; when used as substantives com- 
monly e. 

The participles, as such, have e ; but used as substantives 
or adjectives, either e or i, with tendency to 1. 

2. In the neuter Plural they have ia; except vetus, old, 
which has vetera, Many have no neuter. 

3. In the Genitive Plural they have: ium, when the stem- 
characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a consonant ; 
um, when the characteristic is preceded by a short vowel. 


The participles have ium. 
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M. and F. N. M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 


Sa.—N. félix,/ucky,félix, pridéns,wise, priidéns, vetus, old, vetus, 
G. f€licis, félicis, prtidentis, priidentis, veteris, veteris, 
D. félici, félici,  priidenti, priidenti, veteri,  veteri, 
Ac. félicem, f€lix, prfidentem, prfidéns, veterem, vetus, 
V. félix, félix, priidéns, pridéns, vetus, vetus, 
Ab. félici(e) félici(e) priidenti(e) priidenti(e) vetere (i) vetere () 


PL—N. félicés, félicia, priidentés, priidentia, veterés, vetera, 
G. félicium, félicium, priidentium, priidentium, veterum, veterum, 
D. félicibus, félicibus, priidentibus, prtidentibus, veteribus, veteribus, 
Ac. félicés, félicia, priidentés, pridentia, veterés, vetera, 
V. félicés, f€licia, priidentés, priidentia, veterés, vetera, 
Ab. félicibus, félicibus. priidentibus, pridentibus. veteribus, veteribus. 


M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 
Sa.—_N. améans, loving, amans, Pu.—amantés, amantia, 
G. amantis, amantis, amantium, amantium, 
D. amanti, amanti, amantibns, amantibus, 
Ac. amantem, amans, amantés (is), amantia, 
Vv. amans, amans, amantés, amantia, 
Ab. amante (), amante (i), amantibus. amantibus. 


83, Remarx.—In early and late Latin, and at all periods in the 
poets, -e is often found for -iin the Abl. Singular. In classical prose 
we find regularly compote, déside, impibere, participe, paupere, piibere, 
superstite, vetere, and frequently divite (but always diti), quadrupede, 
sapiente. With participles, -I is usual when they are used as adjectives, 
but classical prose shows -e also in antecédéns, candéns, cdnsentiéns, 
déspiciéns, effluéns, hidns, imminéns, Influéns, prdfluéus, consequéns (but 
sequéns not before Livy), titubans, verténs. 


Nores.—1. In the Nom. and Acc. Pl. -is forés belongs to early Latin and the poets, 
but a few cases of the Acc. are still found in CicERo. In the case of participles -Is is 
very common, and is the rule in Vercu. and Horace. In the neuter, -a for -ia is 
found only in ibera, vetera; ditia is always used for the unsyncopated form 
divitia, 

2. Compound adjectives, whose primitives had -um in Gen. P]., have usually -um 
instead of -ium; quadrupés, quadrupedum, and other compounds of pés ; inops, 
inopum ; supplex, supplicum. Also, cicur, cicurum; vetus, veterum; dives, 
divitum ; locuplés, locuplétum (rare, usually -ium), In the poets and in later 
writers, -um is not unfrequently found where classical prose uses -ium., 


Irregular Adjectives. 
84, A. ABUNDANTIA. 


1. Some adjectives which end in -us, -a, -um, in the classical times, 
show occasionally in early Latin, in the poets, and in later Latin, forms 
in -is, -e, ¢. g., imbécillus and imbécillis; infrénus and infrénis; biiugus 
and biiugis; violentus and violéns; indecdrus and indecoris; so also 
perpetuus and perpes, In a number of other adjectives the variant 
forms are very rare or disputed. 
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2. Many adjectives which end in -is, -e, in the classical times, show 
parallel forms in -us, -a, -um, in early Latin, and more rarely in late 
Latin. Adjectives in -us, -a,-um, in early Latin, seem to have had a 
tendency to go over into forms in -is, -e. Thus, hilarus is the regular 
form in early Latin ; in Cicero it is used side by side with hilaris, 
and later hilaris is universal. Other examples in the classical period 
are inermis and inermus; imberbis and imberbus; Alaris and 4larius; 
auxilidris and auxiliarius; intercalaris and intercalarius; talaris and 
talarius. 

85, B. Derective. 

1. Several adjectives lack a Nom. Singular, wholly or in part : as, 
cétera (f.), céterum, perperum (n.), niiperum (n.), primdéris (G.), bimaris 
(G.), bimatris (G.), tricorporis (G.), and a few others. 

2. Some adjectives are defective in other cases: thus, exspés and 
perdius, -2 are found only in the Nom.; exléx only in the Nom. and Acc. 
(exlégem) ; pernox only in Nom., Abl. (pernocte), and Nom. Pl. (pernoctés, 
rare) ; centimanus has only the Acc. Sing. (Hor., Ov.) ; also finimanus 
(Liv.), and a few others. 

C. INDECLINABLES. 

Néquam ; potis, and pote (early); frigi; macte (mactus, -um, very 
rare) ; necesse, necessum, and necessus (early and poetical) ; volup and 
volupe (early) ; and the judicial damnas, 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


86. The Degrees of Comparison are: Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. 

The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -ior for the masculine and feminine, and 
-ius for the neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -is-simus, -a, -um (earlier -is-sumus). 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Super- 
lative, drop their characteristic vowel. 


Positive. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
M. and F. N. 
altus, a, um, high, altior, higher, altius, altissimus, a, um, highest. 
fortis,e, brave, fortior, fortius, fortissimus. 
itilis,e, useful,  fitilior, fitilius, fitilissimus. 
audax, bold, audacior, audacius, audacissimus. 
pridéns, wise, priidentior, prfidentius, priidentissimus. 


Nore.—Iin early Latin we find very rarely -ids for ior ; also -jor used for the neuter 
as well. 
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Peculiarities. 


87. 1. Adjectives in -er add the Superlative ending (-rumus) -rimus 
(for -simus by assimilation ; see 9, 1) directly to the Nominative mascu- 
line. The Comparative follows the rule. 


POSITIVE. CoMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
miser, a, um, wretched, miserior, miserius, miserrimus. 
celer, is, e, swift, celerior, celerius, celerrimus. 
acer, &cris, cre, sharp, acrior, acrius, acerrimus, 


Remarxs.—1. Dexter, righé, and sinister, deff, have always dexterior 
and sinisterior in the Comparative. Déterior, worse, déterrimus, lacks a 
Positive. 

2. Vetus, old, has Comp. veterior (archaic) or vetustior; Sup., 
veterrimus. Matiirus, ripe, has occasionally Sup. matirrimus in addi- 
tion to the normal matirissimus. 


Nortr.—In carly Latin and in inscriptions this rule is occasionally violated. Thus 
celerissimus in Ennivs ; integrissimus, miserissimus, in inscriptions. 


2. Some Comparatives in -er-ior, whaqse Positive is lacking or rare, 
form the Superlative either in -rémus by metathesis ; or in -imus or 
-umus; or in both. These are: citerior, on this side, citimus (rare) ; 
exterior, owter, extrémus, extimus (latter not in Crc.) ; dexterior (87, 
I, R. 13; once in Cic.), dextimus (rare ; not in Cic.) ; inferior, Zower, 
infimus, imus; interior, ¢nner, intimus; posterior, Ainder, postrémus, 
postumus; superior, wpper, suprémus, summus. 


3. Six adjectives in -ilis add -limus to the stem, after dropping -i, to 
form the Superlative ; perhaps by assimilation : facilis, easy ; difficilis, 
hard ; similis, like ; dissimilis, unlike ; gracilis, slender, and humilis, low. 


facilis, Comp. facilior, Sup. facillimus. 


4. Adjectives in -dicus, -ficus, -volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative from the participial forms in -dicéns, -ficéns, and -voléns, 


benevolus, denevolent, Comp. benevolentior, Sup. benevolentissimus. 
maledicus, scurrilous. maledicentior, maledicentissimus. 
magnificus, distinguished. magnificentior, magnificentissimus, 


Notr.—Benevoléns, malevoléns, maledicéns, still occur in early Latin. 


5. In like manner egénus and prévidus form their Comparative and 
Superlative. 


egénus, needy, egentior, egentissimus. 
providus, far-sighted, providentior, providentissimus. 
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6. Adjectives in -us (os), preceded by a vowel (except those in -quos), 
form the Comparative and Superlative by means of magis and maximé, 
more and most. 


iddneus, ji, Comp. magis iddneus, Sup. maximé idéneus. 
But 
antiquos, o/d, Comp. antiquior, Sup. antiquissimus. 


Remark.—But pius, pious, which lacks the Comparative, forms the 
Superlative regularly, piissimus (in inscriptions also pientissimus) ; like- 
wise in late Latin, impius. 

Nores.—1. A few words, chiefly in early Latin, show the normal comparison. In 


Cic. only, assiduissimé (adv.) and alsius, 
2. Comparison by means of pliis and pliirimum is late. 


7. Some Comparatives and Superlatives are in use, whilst the cor- 
responding Positive is either lacking or rare. 


So déterior (87, 1, 8. 1); Scior, swift, Scissimus; potior, Setter, potissimus; 
exterior, outer (87, 2), from exterus, on the outside, and prep. extra, without ; 
superior, upper (87, 2), from superus, on the top, and prep. supra, above ; Inferior, 
lower (87, 2), from Inferus, below, and prep. infra, below ; posterior, hinder (87, 2), 
from posterus, coming after, and prep. post, after ; citerior, on this side (87, 2), 
from citer, and prep. citra, on this side. 


8. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is sometimes met with 
only in a preposition or an adverb ; as, ante, before ; anterior, that ts 
before ; prope, near ; propior, proximus ; iilterior, further, tiltimus, from 
filtra, Beyond ; interior, znner, intimus, from intra, within ; prior, former, 
primus, first, from pro, before ; sequior (late), worse, from secus. 


g. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison ; 
especially those denoting material, relationship, time, ete. 


Novus, new, falsus, untrue, meritus, deserved, have no Comparative. 

Longinquos, afar, propinquos, vcar, salitaris, healthsul, iuvenis, young (Com- 
parative ifinior), and senex, o/d (Comparative senior), have no Superlative. 

“Youngest”? and ‘‘ oldest”’ are expressed by minimus, m@ximus (nati). 


Notz.—The Plautine and late medioximus, middlemost, lacks Positive and Com- 
parative. 


10. Dives, rich, shows in Ctc. only divitior and divitissimus ; otherwise 
the Comparative and Superlative are found principally in poetry and 
later prose, the more usual forms being the syncopated ditior, ditissimus, 


88. Participles used as adjectives are subject also to the 
same laws of comparison: as, amans, loving, amantior, 
amantissimus; apertus, open, apertior, apertissimus, 
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89. The Superlative follows the declension of adjectives 
of Three Endings of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Comparative is declined according to the Third Declension, 
thus : 


M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 
Sa.—N.  altior, altius. Pr.—altidrés, altiora, 
G.  altidris, altidris. altidrum, altidrum. 
D. _altidri, altiori. altidribus, altidribus. 
Ac. altidrem, altius. altidrés, altidra. 
Vv.  altior, altius, altidrés, altiora. 
Ab. altidreand-i,  altidre and -i, altidribus, altisribus, 


Remarks.—t. In classical prose the Abl. Sing. ends .n -e. In the 
poets and in early and late prose often in -i. 

2. Extremely rare is the ending -is for -és in the Nom. Plural. In 
the Acc. Pl. this ending -is (-€is) is more common but still not fre- 
quent, and confined mainly to pliris, mindris, maidris, melidris. The 
neuter in -ia is found rarely in compliria, and perhaps once in pltria, 

3. The Gen. P]. in -ium is found in plirium and complirium only. 


90. Irregular Comparison. 
bonus, good, melior, melius, optimus. 
malus, bad, paior, © péius, pessimus. 
magnus, great, maior, maius, maximus. 
parvus, small, minor, minus, minimus. 
multus, much, s. pliis (no Dat. nor Abl.), pliirimus. 


Pl. plirés, plira. 
complirés, compltira and -ja, 
néquam, worthless, néquior, néquius, néquissimus. 
friigi (indecl.), frugal, friigalior, frigalissimus. 
ADVERBS. 


91. Most adverbs are either oblique cases or mutilated 
forms of oblique cases of nominal or pronominal stems. 

The cases from which they are derived are principally the 
Accusative and the Ablative. 


1. (a2) From the Accusative are Substantival Adverbs in -tim, This 
was a favorite formation, and is used very often in all periods. In the 
classical times the adverbs of this form are: 


Acervatim, articulatim, centuridtim, certatim, generatim, gradatim, 
grepatim, membratim, paulatim, privatim, séparatim, singulatim, statim, 
summatim, viritim, tribitim, strictim, pedetemptim, raptim, furtim, partim, 
praesertim, conféstim, and a few others; disguised forms of -tim are : caesim, in- 
cisim, séusim, cursim, passim, vicissim, for caed-tim (9, 1-3), e¢c.; also interim, 
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(6) A few very common adverbs are, perhaps, from Accusative Sin- 
gular feminine of adjectives and pronominal stems. Chiefly clam, 
secretly, cdram, in one’s presence, palam, openly, perperam, wrongly, tam, 
$0, quam, as, aliquam, some, iam, already; and forms in -fariam, as bi- 
fariam, multifariam, ec. 


(c) The Accusative Singular neuter of many adjectival and prono- 
minal stems is used as an adverb. This ts true of all Comparatives. 

Multum, much ; paulum, a litile ; nimium, foo much ; céterum, for the 
rest; primum, first; postrémum, jinally; potissimum, chiefly ; facile, 
easily ; dulce, sweetly; triste, sadly; impitne, scoé-free; aliquantum, 
somewhat, and others. 

To the Comparatives belong magis, more ; nimis, too ; satis, enough. 


(dq) The Accusative Plural feminine is found in alias, at other times, 
perhaps in foras, owt-of-doors. The Accusative Plural neuter is found 
in alia, cétera, omnia, and occasionally in reliqua and a few others.¢ 


2. (a) From the Ablative are some substantival adverbs ; the princi- 
pal ones in classical Latin being dom6, af home, impendié, greatly ; 
initi6, at the outset ; modo, only ; oppidd, very; principid, in the begin- 
ning ; privats, privately ; valgd, commonly ; forte, by chance ; magnopere, 
greatly, and other compounds of -opere ; gratiis, for nothing, and ingra- 
tiis, and a few others. 


(6) Ablatives are also adverbs in 6 from adjectives in -us and -er: 
altus, /ofty, alt; pulcher, beautiful, pulchré; miser, wretched, miseré, 

Also fers and fermé (Sup.), almost. 

(ec) The Ablative of some adjectives and pronouns serves as an 
adverb : 

tuts, safely ; falsd, falsely ; perpetus, ceaselessly ; continud, forthwith ; 
imprévisd, wnexpectedly ; primi, at first ; hdc, here, ists, there, ete. 

(d@) In a few cases the adverbial form is the Abl. Sing. feminine : 


alia, otherwise; aliqua, somehow); dexteré and dextra, to the right ; 
sinistra and laeva, fo the left hand; qua, on which side; récta, 
straightway, and some others. 


(e) A large number of these adjectives show adverbs in two end- 
ings, sometimes with a difference in meaning : 


cOnsulté and consults, purposely ; certé, at least, and certd, certainly 
(certé scid, J certainly know ; certd seid, I know for certain) ; raré, thinly, 
and raré, seldom ; véré, in truth, and vér6, true but; récté, correctly, and 
récta, straightway ; dextera or dextra, to the right ; and dexteré, skilfully. 


(f) Ablatives are also qui, how (archaic), néquiquam, fo no purpose ; 
alidqui, otherwise ; perhaps also dit, by day, and its compounds. 
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3. Locative in origin are the following, in addition to those men- 
tioned under 37, 5: dié (in combination with numeral adjectives in 
early Latin, as dié septimi) and its compounds cottidié, dazly, hodié, ¢o- 
day, pridié, the day before, postridié, the day after ; quotannis, yearly ; 
foris, owfside. Also many forms from the pronominal stems, as hie, illic, 
istic (isti belongs to early Latin and VERG.); sic, so, ut (uti, utéi), as; 
ibi, there, and its compounds alibi, ibidem; ubi (cubi), where, and its 
compounds. 

4. A number of adverbs cannot be referred to.a definite case, as : 
adverbs of separation: hinc, hence, illinc (illim), istinc (istim), thence ; 
temporal adverbs : tune, then, cum, when, quondam, once, quands, when ? 
and its compounds; also, ante, before ; post (poste), after; paene, almost ; 
prope, propter, near; saepe, often; circiter, around; praeter, past; ergo, 
therefore; cras, to-morrow ; haud (hau, haut), not; item, lekewise ; susque 
déque, up and down; vix, scarcely. 


92, 1. Adjectives and participles of the Third Declension form their 
adverbs by adding -ter (-iter) to the stem ; stems in -nt dropping thet, 
and stems in a k-mute inserting the connecting vowel i before the end- 
ing; also a few adjectives of the Second Declension : 


fortis, brave, fortiter; ferdx, wild, ferdciter ; priidéns, foresceing, priidenter. 


Exceptions : aud&x, Fold, audéc-ter (seldom audaciter); difficilis, hard 
to do, difficulter, difficiliter (but generally, ndn facile, vix, aegré), and others. 


2. A large number of adjectives of the Second Declension in -us, -a, 
-um, and -er, -era, -erum, form in early and late Latin their adverbs by 
dropping the stem vowel and adding -iter (those in -tus added -er 
only). Many of these occur in classical writers alongside of the normal 
form in -8: himaniter and hiimané, humanely; largiter and largé, 
lavishly ; turbulenter and turbulenté, riotously. 

3. Some adverbs of origin are formed from substantival or adjectival 
stems by the ending -tus. In classical Latin mainly antiquitus, from 
early time; divinitus, from the gods; funditus, from the foundation ; peni- 
tus, from the depths ; radicitus, from the roots ; alsointus, from within. 

4. The termination -vorsus, -vorsum, is used to show direction whither ; 
but in classical Latin it is found principally in the adverbs: intrérsus 
(intrévorsus), inwards; prérsus (-um), onwards; rirsus (-um, risum), 
back ; sirsum (stsum), wp; vorsum, fowards. 

5. A very large number of adverbs are formed by adding various 
other terminations; as, -de: inde, thence, unde, whence; -dem: 
pridem, long ago, itidem, likewise, etc.; «dO: quandd, when, ete. ; 
-dam : quondam, once; -dum : dfidum, a while ago ; vixdum, hardly 
yet, etc.; =per: niper, lately, parumper, a little, semper, always, etc. ; 
-quam: umquam, ever, numquam, never, eic.; -SeCus; extrinsecus, 
outside, etc.; -tenws;: quatenus, how far ? etc. 
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6. Syntactical and miscellaneous : admodum, very (¢o a degree), dénué, 
anew, imprimis; super, above, and its compounds, désuper, insuper; ex- 
templo, ai once; fisque, to, and its compounds ; invicem, 77 turn; aded, 
so ; antea, before ; interei, meanwhile ; posted, after ; praeterea, besides ; 
propterea, on that account, and a few others. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 


93. The Comparative of the adverb is the Accusative 
neuter of the Comparative of the adjective. The Superla- 
tive ends in -is-simé, -er-rimé6, efc., according to the Super- 
lative of the adjective. 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
alté, loftily, altius, altissimé, 
pulchré, beautifully, pulchrius, pulcherrimé. 
miser6é, poorly, miserius, miserrimé, 
fortiter,  oravely, fortius, fortissimé, 
audacter, oldly, audacius, audacissimé. 
tits, safely, titius, tiitissimé. 
facile, easily, facilius, facillimé, 
bene, well, melius, optim. 
male, ill, péius, pessimé, 
[parvus],  smail, minus, Jess, minimé, Jeast. 
[magnus], great, magis, more, maximé, most. 
multum, much, plis, more, plirimum, 
cito, quickly, citius, citissimé. 
dit, long, dititius, diitissimé. 
saepe, often, saepius, saepissimé, 
ntiper, recently, ’ niiperrim6, 
satis, enough, satius, Letter, 


NUMERALS. 
NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


94. The Cardinal numerals answer the question quot, 
how many? and are the numbers used in counting. The 
Ordinal numerals are derived from these and answer the 
question quotus, which one in the series? They are as fol- 


lows: 


1. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 2. ORDINAL NUMBERs. 


1 I finus, fina, finum primus, -a, -um (prior) 
2 II — duo, duae, duo secundus (alter) 

3 III  trés, tria tertius 

4 IV _— quattuor quartus 

& Wf quinque quintus 

6 VI sex sextus 

7 VII septem septimus 
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100 
101 
115 
120 
121 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 


NUMERALS. 


1. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


CI 
CXV 
CXx 
CXXI 
cc 
ccc 
ccc 
D (10) 
DC 
DCC 
DCCC 
DCCCC 
M (CIO) 


octd 

novem 
decem 
fiqdecim 
duodlecim 
tredecim 
quattuordecim 
quirdecim 
séilecim 
septendecim 
duoda@viginti 
indévigintt 
viginti 

viginti finus 
viginti duo 
viginti trés 
viginti quattuor 
viginti quinque 
viginti sex 

viginti septem 
duodétriginta 
indéprigints, 
triginta 
quadrdginta 
quinqudginté 
sexdginta 
septudginta 
octéginta 
nondgint& 

centum 

centum et tinus 
centum et quindecim 
centum et viginti 
centum viginti finus 
ducenti, -ae, -a 
trecenti 
quadringenti 
quingenti 

séscenti 
septengenti 
octengenti 
nongenti 

mille 


2. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 


octavus 

nonus 

decimus 

iindecimus 
duodecimus 

tertius decimus 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus 
indévicésimus 
vicésimus 
vicésimus primus 
vicésimus secundus 
vicésimus tertius 
vicésimus quartus 
vicésimus quintus 
vicésimus sextus 
vicésimus septimus 
duodétricésimus 
indétricésimus 
tricésimus 
quadragésimus 
quinquagésimus 
sexagésimus 
septuagésimus 
octégésimus 
nonagésimus 
centésimus 
centésimus primus {mus 
centésimus (et) quintus deci- 
centésimus vicésimus 
centésimus vicésimus primus 
ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
séscentésimus 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nodngentésimus 
millésimus 
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1, Carprvat NUMBERs. 2. OnpDINAL NUMBERS. 
1001 MI mille et finus  - millésimus primus 
1101 MCI mille centum finus millésimus centésimus primus 
1120 MCXX mille centum viginti millésimus centésimus vicé- 
[inus simus [simus primus 
1121 MCXXI mille centum viginti millésimus centésimus vicé- 
1200 MCC mille ducenti millésimus ducentésimus 
2000 MM duo milia (millia) bis millésimus 
bina milia 
2222 duo milia ducenti vi- bis millésimus ducentésimus 
ginti duo vicésimus secundus 
5000 00 quinque milia quinquiés millésimus 
quina milia 
10,000 CCIOO  decem milia deciés millésimus 
déna milia 
21,000 finum et viginti milia semel et viciés millésimus 
100,000 centum milia centiés millésimus 
centéna milia [milia 
1,000,000 deciés centéna(centum) deciés centiés millésimus 


95. The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except : inus, 
one, duo, two, trés, three, the hundreds beginning with 
ducenti, fwo hundred, and the plural milia, thousands, which 
forms milium and milibus. 


M and F. N. 
N. duo, two, duae, duo, trés, three, tria. 
G. dutrum, dudrum, duérum, trium, trium. 
D. dudbus, duabus, dudbus, tribus, tribus. 
A. duds, duo, duas, duo, trés, tris, tria, 
Ab. dudbus, duabus, dubdbus, tribus, tribus. 


Like dud is declined ambi, -ae, -5, both. 


RemarKks.—r1. For the declension of tinus see 76. It occurs also in 
plural forms in connection with plirdalia tantum, as finis litteris (Circ. 
Aiti., v. 9, 2), or with another numeral in the sense only; in the latter 
sense also with substantives. 

2. The Gen. of the hundreds, ducenti, efc., ends in -umand not -drum. 
This must be distinguished from the use of the neuter singular in -um 
as a collective, as argenti séscentum (Luc.), a stx hundred of silver. 

3. The Pl. milia, milium, milibus, are treated almost always as sub- 
Stantives, the adjectival form being the Singular. 

Notes.—1. The form oinos for finus is found in early Latin. A Voce. fine is occa- 


sional (Car., 37, 17). 
2. For duae late Latin shows occasionally duo, aud in inscriptions dua, for neuter 
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duo, is sometimes found. The Gen. duum (old duom) for duérum is not unfre- 
qnent. In the Dat. and Abl., duo is found in inscriptions, and for ambdbus occasion- 
ally ambis., In the Acc. Pl. masc., duo and amb6 for duds and ambis are quite com- 
mon in early Latin, and also in classical times, but the better forms are duds, ambds. 

3. Quattor is fonnd for quattuor occasionally in inscriptions, and in early poetry 
quattuor was sometimes scanned as a dissyllable. 

4. In inscriptions the forms mé@ilia and millia are also fonnd. 

5. In regard to spelling of the Ordinals we find in early Latin quinctus as well as 
quintus; septumus and decumus regularly, and often the endings -énsimus and 
-@nsumus in Ordinals from vicésimus on. 


96. 1. Compound Numerals. 


_1. From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately : decem et trés. 

2. The numbers 18, 19, 28, 29, etc., are commonly expressed by 
subtraction ; occasionally, as in English, but never in CIcERo, and very 
rarely in other classical authors. duodécentum is not found, and tindé- 
centum but once (PLin. Mat.). 

3. From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order 
as the English : twenty-one, viginti finus; or, one and twenty, tnus et 
(atque) vigint!; as, éwenty-one years old; annés tinum et viginti (viginti 
finum), inum et viginti annés natus. But compounds like septuaginta et 
trés are not uncommon, though avoided by good writers. 

4. From 100 on, et may be inserted after the first numeral, if there 
be but two numbers ; as, centum quattuor, or centum et quattuor. If 
the smaller number precedes, the et should be inserted; likewise in all 
cases where a word is inserted within the compound numeral, as 
ducentI anni et viginti. If there be three numerals, the et is regularly 
omitted ; exceptions are very rare. 

5. In compound ordinals alter is preferred to secundus, 

6. Centéna milia is often omitted after the numeral adverb deciés 
= 1,000,000 ; especially in stating sums of money. 

7. Fractions are expressed by pars (omitted or expressed) in com- 
‘bination with dimidia (4), tertia (4), quarta (4), e¢c. A Plural numera- 
tor is expressed by a Cardinal ; as, duae quintae (3). The fraction is 
often broken up ; as, pars dimidia et tertia (2 = 4+ 4). The even de- 
nominators could be divided ; as, dimidia tertia ( x 4= 4%). Instead 
of dimidia without pars, dimidium is used. 


2. Numeral Signs. 


D is short for IO, M for CIO. Adding 0 on the right of IO mnitiplies by 10; 
TO9 = 5000 ; 1090 = 50,000. Putting C before as often as 0 stands after multiplies the 
right-hand number by 2; CID = 1000; CCIO0 = 10,000; CCCI000 = 100,000. A line 
above multiplies by 1000; V= 5000. A line above and at each side multiplies oltiplies by 
100,000 : |XIi1i] = 1,400,000. These signs may be combined ;: thus, [XIlI| XXX VIID 
or enn XXXVII MD = 1,387,500. Puin., WV. H. 1v., 12,24. Other signs are ), 1 
(inscr.) for 50, M, , a (inscr.) for 1000, and @ for 100,000 (inser.), and q for 
500,000 (inscr.), 
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97, 3. Distributive Numerals. 

1 singuli, -ae, -a, one each. 30 tricéni 

2 bini, -ae,-a, two each. 40 quadragéni 

3 terni (trini) 50 quinquagéni 

4 quaterni 60 sexagéni 

5 quini 70 septudgéni 

6 séni 80 octdgéni 

7 septéni 90 nénagéni 

8 octéni 100 centéni 

9 novéni 102 centéni bini 
10 déni 125 centéni vicéni quini 
1i itindéni 200 ducéni 
12 duodéni 800 trecéni 
13 terni déni 400 quadringéni 
14 quaterni dénf 500 quingéni 
15 gquini déni 600 sexcéni (séscéni) 
16 séni déni 700 septingéni 
17 «septéni déni 800 octingéni 
18 octéni déni, duodévicéni 900 ndngéni 
19 novéni déni, indévicéni 1000 singula milia 
20 vicéni 2000 bina milia 
21 + vicéni singuli 3000 trina milia 
22 vicénf bini, bini et vicéni 10,000 déna milia 
28 duodétricéni 100,000 centéna mflia 


29 tindétriceni 


These answer the question quoténi, iow many each ? 


Remarxns.—1. The Gen. Pl. masc. and neuter ends usually in -um, 
except that singulus has always singuldrum, and Cicero uses binérum. 

2. The Distributives are used with an exactness which is foreign to 
our idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication 
table. But when singulf is expressed, the Cardinal may be used. 

3. The Distributives are used with pliralia tantum: binae litterae, 
two episiles. But with these iniis used for one, trini for three: finae 
litterae, trinae litterae. 

4. The same rules as to the insertion or omission of et apply to the 
Distributives as to the Ordinals (96, 1. 3, 4). 

Nores.—1. The poets and later prose writers occasionally use the Distributives for 
Cardinals, with words other than pliralia tantum (®. 3); also some forms of the 
Singular. Especially noteworthy is the combination trinum nindinum, which is 
technical, and therefore found also in model prose. 

2. Parallel forms not found in classical times are quadrin{ (early, late), and the 


late du(o)centéni, trecenténi, quadringenténi, quingenténi, ses(x)centéni, 
milléni, etc. 
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4. Multiplicative Numerals. 


Only the following forms occur : 


1 simplex, single, 5 quincuplex 
2 duplex, double, 7 septemplex 
3 triplex, triple, 10 decemplex 
4 quadruplex, quadruple. 100 centuplex 


These answer the question, how many fold ? 


5. Proportional Numerals. 


Only the following forms occur : 


1 simplus, -a,-um, single, 4 quadruplus 
2 duplus, double. 7 septuplus 
8 triplus 8 octuplus 
These answer the question, how many times as great ? 
98. NUMERAL ADVERBS. 
1 semel, once, 22 bis et viciés, viciés et bis, 
2. bis, twice. viciés bis * 
3 ter 30 triciés 
4 quater 40 quadragiés 
5 quinquiés (-éns) 50 quinquagiés 
6 sexiés (-éns) 60 sexagiés 
7 septiés (-éns) 70 septuagiés 
8  octiés (-ns) 80 octigiés 
9 noviés (-éns) 90 ndnagiés 
10 deciés (-8ns) 100 centiés 
11 “findeciés (-éns) 200 ducentiés 
12 duodeciés, ete. 400 quadringentiés 
18 ter deciés, tredeciés 500 quingentiés 
14 quater deciés, quattuordeciés 600 sexcentiés (séscentiés) 
15 quinquiés deciés, quindeciés 700 septingentiés 
16 sexiés deciés, sédeciés 800 octingentiés 
17 septiés deciés 900 ndngentiés 
18 duodéviciés, octiés deciés 1,000 milliés 
19 “andéviciés, noviés deciés 2,000 bis milliés 
20 viciés 100,000 centiés milliés 
21 semel et viciés, viciés et semel, 1,000,000 milliés milliés, deciés cen- 
viciés semel * tiés milliés 


These answer the question quotiéns (Gs): how often ? 


* Not semel viciés, bis viciés, e¢c., because that would be, once twenty times = 20 
times ; twice twenty times = 40 times; this, however, does not hold for numerals be- 
tween 10 and 20, 
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Remarkcs.—1. These adverbs, from quinquiés on, have an older form 
in -éns; quinquiéns, In totiéns, so often, and quotiéns, how often, this 
remained the more usual form in classical times. 

2. The combination of an adverb with a distributive adjective was 
much liked by the Romans: as bis bina for quaterna, efc. But the 
normal forms are not unfrequent. 

NotE.—For the adverbs from findeciés on, examples are very rare, and some are 
cited only from the grammarians. So, when two forms are given, one is often due to 


the grammarians ; thus quinquiés deciés, sexiés deciés, are cited only from Pris- 
CIAN. The order, too, of compound adverbs varies. 


PRONOUNS. 
99. Pronouns point out without describing. 


Note.—The pronoun is not a word used instead of anonn. The nonn says too 
much, for all nouns (proper as well as common) are originally descriptive ; the pronoun 
simply points out. The noun says too little, because it cannot express person, a8 ego, 
f, tii, thou ; it cannot express local appurtenance, as hic, this (here), ille, that (there). 


A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


100. I. Personal Pronouns of the First Person. 


SUBSTANTIVE. PossESssiveE. 
Se.—N. ego, i 
G. mei, of me, meus, -&, “uM, Mine or my. 
D. mihi, 0, forme, 
Ac. mé, me, 
Ab. mé, Srom, with, by me. 
PiL.—N. nds, we, 
nostri, of v8, 
nostrum, noster, nostra, nostrum, our or ours. 
D. nobis, £0, for us. 
Ac. nos, us, 


Ab. nobis, from, with, by us. 


Remarks.—1. The Voc. Sing. masc. of meus is mi, except when 
meus is used with a substantive which does not change its form in the 
Voe.; thus, meus ocellus (PLautT.; possibly, however, appositional), but 
mi anime, 


2. Nostrum in the Gen. Pl. is the form for the Partitive Genitive. 


Norzs.—1. Early Latin shows the following : Sg., N. egd; G. mis; D. mi, mihét 
(inscr.); mih6 (inscr.) ; Ac. m&d, mémé; Ab. méd (mémé is doubtful); Pl., N. Ac. 
Enos (in Carmen Arvaie only); G. nostrérum, nostraérum (for nostrum); D. Ab. 
nodbéis (inscr.). 

2. In late Latin mf also serves for the Voc. Sing. fem. and Voc. Pl. masc. Meum, 
nostrum, in the Gen. Pl. of the Possessives, are not nnfrequent in early Latin. 

8. The forms of meus, of tul and tuos, of sul and suos, very freqnently suffer Syn- 
izesis (727) in early Latin. 

4, On the combination of these pronouns with -met and -pte see 102, N. 2, 3. 
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101. II. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. 


SUBSTANTIVE. POSSESSIVE. 
Se.—N. V. ti, thou, 
G. tui. of thee, 
D. tibi, to, for thee, tuus (-os), -a, -um (-om), éhy or thine. 
Ac. té, thee, 
Ab. 8, Srom, with, by thee. 


PL—N. yds, ye or you, 
G.  vestri, of you, 


vestrum, vester (archaic voster), vestra, vestrum, 
D. vobis, 0, for you, your or yours. 
Ac. vs, you, 


Ab. vobis, from, with, by you. 


Nores.—1. Early forms are: G. tis; D. tibéi (inser.), tibé (inser.); Ac. Ab. 8d, 
tété; Pl. G. vostri, vostrérum, -arum. 

2. Vestrum is for the Partitive Genitive. 

8. Tuom and yostrom in the Gen. Pl. of the Possessives are rare and confined to 
early Latin. 

4. On Synizesis see 100, N. 8. On combination with -met or -pte see 102, N. 2, 3. 


Iii. Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. 


102. The original personal pronoun of the third person, 
together with its possessive, is used only as a reflexive in 
Latin, and therefore lacks a Nominative. Its place is taken 
in the oblique cases by the Determinative is (103). 


DETERMINATIVE. 
SUBSTANTIVE. PossESSIVE. 
Se.—N.  [is, ea, id], he, eke, it, supplied by the Genitive. 
G. ius, of him, dius, 2is, hers, its. 


ete. 


Pu.—N.  [ei, ii, 1; eae, eal, they, 
G.  edrum, earum, eérum, of ‘hem, edrum, earum, edrum, ¢heir or theirs. 
ete. 


REFLEXIVE. 


SUBSTANTIVE. PossEssivF. 
Sa.—N. — 
G. sui, of him, her, it(self), suus (-0s), -a, -um (-om), Ais, 
D.  sibi, to, for, him(self), her(self), her(s), its (own). 
Ac. 8&,sés@, him(sel/), her(self), 
Ab. 8é, 8é868, from, with, by him(self). 


PL.—N. SS 
G. sul, of them(selves), suus (-08), -a, -um (-om), cheir 
D. _ sibi, to, for them(selves), (own), theirs. 


Ac. 86,8888, éhem/(selves), 
Ab. s8,sés@, from, with, by them(gelves). 
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Norxs.—1. Inscriptions show sibéI. The use of g6s@ in classical prose is regulated, 
mainly by artistic reasons. Suom in Gen. Pl. from guus is rare and early. 

2. The enclitic -met may be addcd to all the forms of ego (except nostrum), to all 
the forms of ti (except tii and vestrum), to sibi, s6, and some forms of suus; 
egomet, J myself. Instead of tiimet, tiite is found ; from which carly poets formed 
occasionally titemet, titimet. Met is also occasionally appended to forms of meus 
(carly) and tuus (ate). 

3. The enclitie -pte is joined very rarely to forms of the Personal Pronoun (mépte, 
P1., Afen. 1059) ; more often to the Abl. Sing. of the Possessives ; it is especially com- 
mon with sud; sudpte ingenid, by his own genius. 

4. From noster and vester and also from cliius, whose? are formed the Gentile 
adjectives of one ending: nostras, of our country ; vestras, of your country ; cilias, 
of whose country? G. nostratis, vestratis, ciiatis. 


* 


103, B. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 
I. is, he, that. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N, is, ea, id, ii, ei, i, eae, ea, 

G. éius, aius, dius, edrum, earum, edrum, 
D Cr, ei, el, iis, eis, Is, 

A eum, eam, id, eds, eas, ea, 
Ab. e6, ea, e6, iis, eis, is, 


Notr.—The following variations in the forms arc found: N. it for id (post-cl.) ; 
G. @iius (inscr.), éTus (early poetry); D. H@i (inser. ), 61, G1 (carly poetry), exe 
(f.); Ac. em, im (early), for eum; Pl. N. @is, e6is, iéis, iéi (early and rare), for ei; 
the usual classical form is ii; G. eum (inscr.) for ejruam; D. é1€is, 6éis, iéis (inscr. y, 
ibus (early poetry and rare) ; the usual classical form is iis, The early forms sum, 
Sam, 80s, sas, for eum, eam, es, eas, are cited by Fesrus. Acc. and Abl. Sing. and 
Gen. P]. often suffer Synizesis in early poctry. 


2, idem (is + dem), the same. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. idem, eadem, idem, idem, eidem, iidem, eaedem, eadem, 
G. @iusdem, éiusdem, éiusdem, edrundem, earundem, edrundem, 
D. efdem, ceidem, eidem, isdem, eisdem, iisdem, 
Ac. eundem, eandem, idem,  edsdem, easdem, eadem, 
_Abl. eddem, eadem, eddem. isdem, eisdem, iisdem. 


Norg.—Variations in form : N. éidem, isdem (inscr., early) for idem; D. idem 
(inser.) for eidem; Pl. N. idem (more usual in poetry), Gisdem, isdem (inscr.); 
D. Ab. iisdem (rare), eisdem (uncommon in classical prose). Synizesis is common. 


3. ipse (perhaps is + pse), he, self. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.  ipse, ipsa, ipsum, ipst, ipsae, ipsa, 
G. ipsfus, ipsius, ipsius, ipsdrum, ipsirum,  ipsdrum, 
D. (ipsi, ipsi, ipsi, ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 
Ac. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum, ipsés, ipsas, ipsa, 


Ab.  ipsi, ipsa. _ ipss. ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 
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Notrs.—1. In the earlier time the first part of ipse was also declined, thus: N, 
eapse ; Ac. eumpse, eampse; Ab. eOpse, eapse. Other forms are donbiful. 

2. For ipse the form ipsus was very commonly employed in early Latin, bnt fades 
out with TERENCE, and later is only sporadic. 

3. Inflectional variations are : D. ipsd, ipsae (late) ; Pl. N. ipséi (inscr.). The few 
other forms are uncertain. Ipsius is dissyllabic twice in TERENCE. 

4. PLautus shows ipsissimus (comp. Gr. atrézazos), and in late Latin ipsimus 
and ipsima are found. A post-Ciceronian colloquialism was isse, issa, 

5. Ipse combines with -met : ipsemet and ipsimet (N. Pl.), both rare. 


104. CG. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
1. Demonstrative Pronoun for the First Person. 


oe 
hic, this. 


Se.—N. hie, haec, hic, Pr.—hi, hae, haec, these, 
G. hiiius, hfius, hiius, hoérum, harum, hoérum, 
D. wuie, huic, huic, his, his, his, 
Ac. hune, hance, hie, hos, has, haec, 
Abl. hie, hac, hoe. his, his, his, 


Nores.—1. The full forms of hic in -ce are still found in limited numbers in early 
Latin ; G. hdiusce (in the phrase hiliusce modi, the form is common in the classical 
period and later); D. héice (inscr.); Pl. N. héisce, hisce (not nncommon); G. 
horunce (rare) ; D., Ab. hisce (in PLaut. and Ter. nsnally before vowels); Ac. hdsce, 
hasce (not uncommon ; occasionally in Crc.). 

2. Other variations in form are: G. hiiius and hits (in early poetry for metrical 
reasons); D. hae (rare and early); Ac. honc; Pl. N. héi, héis for hi, haec for hae Gin 
Puavt. and Terr. regularly before vowels or h, occasionally before consonants ; occa- 
sionally also in classical times and later); G. hérunc, harune (early). Pl. N. hic 
for hi and D. Ab. hibus for his are donbtful. 

8. Hic combines with -ne, Usnally -ne was appended to hice, efc., and the e 
weakened toi, Sometimes -ne is added directly to the regular forms. The examples 
are frequent in early Latin, but occur also in Cic. and later writers: hicine, haecine, 
hécine, huicine, huncine, hancine, hicine, hacine, haecine (N. Pl. fem.), 
haecine (N. Pl. neut.), hiscine, hdscine, hascine; also hicne, haecne, hocne, 
hiiiusne, hunene, hancne, héene, hacne, haecne, hisne, hasne. 


Il. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Second Person. 


iste, that. 


Se.—N. iste, ista, istud, PL.—isti, istae, ista, 
G. istius, istius, istius, istérum, istarum, istdrum, 
D. _ isti, isti, isti, istis, istis, istis, 
Ac. istum, istam, istud, ists, istas, ista, 
Abl. isté, ista, ists. istis, istis, istis. 


Nores.—1. The Dat. Sing. shows ist@ in late and istae in early Latin. 

2. Iste combines with -ce, In a very few cases (three times in early, once in late 
Latin) this -ce is retained unchanged, bnt usually it is shortened to -c, The following 
forms occur, all except istuc (more common than istud in classical Latin) and igtaec 
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(neuter, occasionally in Cic., Zp. and later), being wholly confined to early and late 
Latin. N. istic, istaec, istuc (istoc, once); D. istic; Ac. istunc, istanc; Ab. 
istdc, istic. Pl. N. istaec (f.), istaec (n.). 

3. In a few cases in Puavr. and TER. -ne is appended to istice, ec., the preceding 
e being weakened toi: istucine, istdcine, istacine, istdscin’, 


Iii. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Third Person. 


Sa.—N. ile, illa, illud, Px.—illi, illae, illa, 
G. illius, illius, illius, illérum, illarum,  illérum, 
D. ill, illi, illf, illis, illis, illis, 
Ad. illum, illam,  illud, illés, illas, illa, 
Ab. illé, illa, —— ill. illis, illis, illis, 


Nores.—1. The older forms from stem 0]]lo- occur on early inscriptions, in laws, and 
in the poets (except PLAUT. and TER.), even to a very late period, as follows: N. ollus, 
-e (early) ; D. olli; Pl. N. ollf, olla; G. ollom, ollarum (early); D. olléis, ollis; 
Ac. ollds (early). 

2. Inscriptions show illut occasionally for illud, Other rare forms are: G. ill] 
(doubtful); D. illae; Pl. N. illéi, Illfus is often dissyllabic in early Latin. 

3. Tle often combines with -ce, which is, however, usually shortened to -c: 
illitsce, illace, illoce, illdsce, illasce, illisce, all in early Latin ; shortencd forms: 
N. illic, illaec, illuc; D. illic; Ac. illunc, illanc; Ab. illdc, illac; Pl. N. 
illaec (f.), illaec (n.), all with rare exceptions confined to PLauTus and TERENCE. 

4. A few cases of combination with -ne ; illicine, illancine occur in PLautus and 
TERENCE. 


105. D. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
qui (Substantive and Adjective), who. 
Sea.—N. qu, quae, quod, PL.—qui, quae, quae, 
G. ctlius, ciiius, ciiius, quirum, quarum, qudrum, 
D. cul, cul, cul, quibus, quibus, quibus, 
Ac. quem, quam, quod, quos, quis, quae, 
Ab. quo, qua, qué. quibus, quibus, quibus. 
General Relatives are : 
Substantive. quisquis, whoever, quidquid, quicquid, whatever. 
Adjective. (quigui, quaequae,  quodquod), whosoever, 
quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, whichever. 


Norzs.—1. Archaic and legal are quis and quid as relatives. 

2. The prevalent form of Gen. on inscriptions of the Republican period and in early 
Latin is quoius ; quius, cuiius, and other variations are also found. Other archaic 
forms are: D., quoi, D. Pl., quéis. D. Pl. quis is common in the poets at all 
periods ; and also in prose writers; but not cited from CAESAR, and only from the 
letters of CicERo. 

3. The Abl. Sing. qui for all genders is the prevalent form in early times, and in 
combination with cum is preferred to quo, qua by Ciczno. 

4. Quisquis is occasionally used as an adjective, but not in classical Latin. Occa- 
sionally, also, but rarely in Cicero, it is used for quisque, quidque. The Nom. Sing. 
of the adjective quiqui, eéc., probably does not occur. In the other cases the forms are 
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the same as those of quisquis and can be distingulshed only by the usage. In eombi- 
nation with modi we find culcui in Gen. sometimes in Cicero. In the Plural the 
only form found is quibusquibus, (Liv. X11., 8, 10.) 

5. In quicumque the -cumque is often separated by tmesis. The only variations 
in form are quéiquomque, quéscumque in early Latin, and occasionally quiscumque 
for quibuscumque (several times in CiczRo). 


106. E. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Substantive. quis? who ? quid? what ? 
Adjective. qui ? quae? quod? which ? 
Subst. and Adj. uter ? utra?  utrum? who, which of two ? 
Se. N. quis? quid? who ? what ? POSSESSIVE. 
G. citius? ciius? whose? ciiius, ctiia, cium, whose ? 


D. cul? cul? to, for whom? 
Ac. quem? quid? whom ? what ? 
Ab. qui? quot from, with, by whom or what ? 


The plural of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both num- 
bers of the adjective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of 
the relative qui, quae, quod, who, which. 


Strengthened Interrogatives. 


Substantive. quisnam ? who, pray ? quidnam ? what, pray? 
ecquis? is there any one who? ecquid ? 

Adjective. quinam? quaenam ? quodnam ? which, pray? 
ecqui? ecqua ? (ecquae) ? ecquod ? 


Remark.—In the poets qui is sometimes found as a substantive 
for quis in independent sentences. In dependent sentences the use 
always fluctuates. <A difference in meaning can hardly be made other 
than that qui is generally used in much the same sense as qualis, On 
the other hand, quis is often used as an adjective for qui; usually, how- 
ever, the substantive which follows is best looked upon as in apposi- 
tion. In the classical period qui is the normal form for the adjective 
in dependent questions. 


Norrs.—1. Inscriptions show here and there quit and quot for quid and quod. 
Quid is sometimes used for quod, but usually in the phrase quid némen tibi est and 
only in early Latin. Sometimes quae seems to be used as a substantive, but another 
explanation is always possible. 

2. In the oblique cases the same variations occur as in the oblique cases of the rela- 
tive. The Abl. qui means how ? 

8. For the deelension of uter see 76. 

4, The possessive cflius (qudius), -2, -wm was used both as relative and as interroga- 
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tive. It is frequent in PLavt. and TeR., but rare in other authors. Besidcs the Nom. 
the only forms found are Ac. quéium, qudiam; Ab. qudia; Pl. N. quoiae, and, 
perhaps, G. Pl. quoium. 

5. Quisnam is sometimes used as an adjective for quinam and quinam occasion- 
ally for quisnam as 2 substantive. The -nam may be separated by tmesis. Eequis 
and ecqui are not common, and are subject to the same fluctuations as quis and qu, 
Ecquis combines with -nam to form ecquisnam and a few other occasional forms, 
as: ecquaenam, ecquidnam, ecquodnam, ecquénam, ecquésnam. 


107. F. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. Substantive. aliquis, aliqua (rare), aliquid, a. some one 
quis, qua, quid, or other. 
Adjective. aliqui, aliqua, aliquod, 


qui, quae, qua, quod, t some, gee 


Remark.—The common rule is that quis and quf occur properly only 
after si, nisi, né, num, or after a relative ; otherwise aliquis, aliqui. 


Nores.—1. Aliquis and quis are not unfrequently used as adjectives instead of 
aliqui, qui, but rarely in early Latin. Occasionally (not in early Latin) aliqui is used 
asa substantive. Qufis also so used, but only after si, sin, sive, né. 

The use of quid and aliquid for quod and aliquod, and of aliquod for aliquid, 
is very rare and late. : 

2. Besides the variatiqns in form mentioned under the relative and interrogative, the 
indefinitive quis shows qués as an carly form for qui (WN. Pl.), and in Pl. Nom. Acc. 
neut. quae and qua in equally good usage. Aliquis shows in Ab). Sing. aliqui (rare 
and early), in the P). Nom. Acc. neut. always aliqua, and not unfrequently in post- 
classical Latin aliquis for aliquibus. 


2. quidam, quaedam, quiddam (and quoddam), a certain, certain one. 


REMARK.—Quidam, quaedam occur both as substantives and adjec- 
tives, but quiddam is always substantive, quoddam always adjective. 
The Plural is rare in early Latin (never in PLautus). 


3. quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (and quodpiam), some one, some. 
quisquam, ——-——, quicquam, any one (at all). No plural. 


Nores.—1. quispiam, quaepiam are rare as adjectives. In the neuter, quippiam 
and quoppiam occur rarely. The comic poets do not use the Plural, and it is rare 
elsewhere. 

2. Quisquam is seldom used as an adjective, except with designations of persons ; 
seriptor quisquam, any writer (at al), Gallus quisquam, any Gawi (at all). The 
corresponding adjective is illus, The use of quisquam as a feminine is only in early 
Latin. Quidquam is a poor spelling for quicquam. In Abl. Sing. quiquam occurs 
occasionally. In Sing. Gen. Dat. Acc. frequently, and in Plural always, forms of Ullus 
were used. 
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4. quivis, quaevis, quidvis (and quodvis), a one you please, 
quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (and quodlibet), you like, 


Note.—Quivis, quaevis, quilibet (archaic -lubet), quaelibet may be used either 
as substantives or adjectives, but quidvis, quidlibet are substantives only, quodvis, 
quodlibet are adjectives only. Peculiar forms of quivis are G. quoivis in quoivis- 
modi (PLact.); D., quovis (ate); Ab., quivis (PLaut., TER.), and the compounds 
ciiusviscumque (Lucr. u1., 388) and quoviscumque (Marr. xiv., 2,1). Quilibet 
may be separated by tmesis into qui and libet (SauL., Caz. 5, 4). 


5. quisque, quaeque, quidque and quodque, cach one. 
inusquisque, finaquaeque, inumquidque and iinumquodque, each one 
severally. 


Nore.—Quisque occurs occasionally in early Latin as a feminine, and with its forms 
ig not unfrequently found in early and late Latin for quisquis,orquicumque. Quid- 
que is substantive, quodque adjective. In the Abl. Sing. quique occurs occasionally. 
The Plural is regular, but rare until post-classical times, In Nom. Pl. quaeque is cither 
fem. or neuter. 


108. The declension of the pronominal adjectives has been 
given in 76. They are: 


fillus, -a, -um, any ; niillus, -a, -um, 20 one, not one. The correspond- 
ing substantives are ném6 (76) and nihil, the latter of which forms 
only nihili (Gen.) and nihilé (Abl.), and those only in certain combina- 
tions. 

ndnniillus, -a, -um, some, many a, declined like nillus. 

alius, -a, -ud, another; the Possessive of alius is aliénus. 

alter, -era, -erum, the other, one (of two). 

neuter, neutra, neutrum, neither of two. 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other of the two. 

uterque, utraque. utrumque, each of two, erther. ambi, -ae, -5, both. 

utervis, utravis, utrumvis, 


uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, t whichever you please of the two. 
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109. 1. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


INTERROGATIVES. DEMONSTRATIVES. RELATIVES. 
quis ? who ? is, that, qui, who. 
qualis? of what talis, such (of that qualis, as (of which 
kind ? kind), kind). 
quantust how much ? tantus, so much, quantus, as much. 


quot? howmany? tot, 50 many, quot, as many. 
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110. Il. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 
1. Pronominal adverbs of place. 


ubi? where ? ibi, there. - ubi, where. 
qua? where, hic, hac, here, this way. qua, where, which 
which way ? way. 


istic, istic, there, that way. 
illic, illic, there, yonder way. 


unde? whence ? inde, thence. unde, whence. 
hine, hence. 
istine, thence. 
illinc, thence, from yonder. 

qué? whither?  @, thither. quo, whither. 


hiic, (héc,) Aither. 
istic, (istéc,) thither. 
illiic, (illde,) thither, yonder. 


2. Pronominal adverbs of time. 


quandd? when ? tum, then. quand, when. 
tune, at that time. quom, cum. 
nune, now. 
quotiéns ? how often ? totiéns, so often. quotiéns, as often as, 


3. Pronominal adverbs of manner. 


quomodo? qui? how ? | ita, sic, so, thus. ut, uti, as. 
quam? how much? tam, so much. quam, as. 


11l. 11. COMPOUNDS OF THE RELATIVE FORMS. 


1. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing 
ali- : 

aliquantus, somewhat great; aliquot, several, some; alicubi, some- 
where; alicunde, from somewhere ; aliquand6, at some time. 


2. The simple relatives become wniversal by doubling 
themselves, or by suffixing -cunque (-cumque), sometimes -que: 

quantuscunque, however great ; qualiscunque, of whatever kind; quot- 
quot, however many ; ubicunque, wheresoever ; quanddcunque, quandoque, 
whenever ; quotiéscunque, however often ; utut, in whatever way ; utcun- 
que, howsoever ; quamquam, however, although. 


3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with -vis 
or -libet: 

quantuslibet, quantusvis, as great as you please ; ubivis, where you 
uill ; quamvis, as you please, though. 
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THE VERB. 


112. The inflection given to the verbal stem is called Con- 
jugation, and expresses : 

1. Person and Number ; 

2. Voice—Active or Passive. 

The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds from the 
subject : amo, J love. 

The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives the 
action of the Verb : amor, J am loved. 

3. Tense—Present, Imperfect, Future, 

Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 

The Present, amo, J love ; Future, amabo, J shail love ; 
Pure Perfect, amavi, J have loved ; Future Perfect, amaverd, 
I shall have loved, are called Principal Tenses. 

The Imperfect, amabam, J was loving ; Historical Perfect, 
amavi, J loved ; Pluperfect, amaveram, J had loved, are called 
Historical Tenses. 


RemarK.—-The Pure and Historical Perfects are identical in form. 


4. Mood—Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

The Indicative Mood is the mood of the fact: am6, I love. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of the idea: amem, 
may I love, I may love ; amet, may he love, he may love ; si 
amet, if he should love. 

The Imperative Mood is the mood of command: ama, love 
thou ! 

For further distinctions see Syntax. 

5. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 


Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 


The Infinitive active and the Supine are related to the noun, the 
former being originally a Dative or Locative and the Supine showing 
two cases, Accusative and Ablative. 

No adequate uniform translation can be given, but for the general 
meaning see paradigms. 


113. A large number of Verbs have the passive form but 
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are active in meaning : hortor, J exhort. These are called 
deponent (from dépoénere, ¢o lay aside). 


114. The Inflection of the Finite Verb is effected by the 
addition of personal endings to the verb stems. 


1. The personal endings are mostly pronominal forms, which serve 
to indicate not only person, but also number and voice. They are : 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
SG.—1. -m (or a vowel, coalescing with -r. 
the characteristic ending); Pf. 1, 
2. -s; Pf. -s-ti; Impv. -t6(d@) or want- -ris or-re; Impv. -re or -tor, 


ing, 
3. +; Impv. tod), -tur; Impv. -tor. 
PL.—1. -mus, -mur. 


2. -tis; Pf. -s-tis-; Impv. -te or -téte, -mini. 
3. -nt; Pf. runt or re; Impv. -ntd(d), -ntur; Impv. -ntor. 


’ 2. The personal endings are added directly to the stem in the Pres- 
ent Indicative and Imperative ouly, except in the third conjugation, in 
some forms of the Future Indicative. In the other tenses certain 
modifications occur in the stem, or tense signs are employed : 

(a) In the Present Subjunctive final @ of the stem is changed to &(e); 
final & to e@ (ea); final i to ia (ia); finale toa (a). In the Future In- 
dicative final e is changed to a or 6 (e); final i to ia (i8, ie). 

(6) The tense signs are : for the Imperfect Indicative, ba (ba); for 
the Imperfect Subjunctive, ré (re); for the Future Indicative in @ and 6 
verbs bi (b, bu); for the Perfect Indicative, 1 (i); for the Perfect Sub- 
junctive, -eri; for the Pluperfect Indicative, era (era); for the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, issé (isse); for the Future Perfect Indicative, eri (er). 

3. The stem itself is variously modified ; either by change of vowel 
or by addition of suffixes, and appears in the following forms : 

(a) The Present stem; being the stem of the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future tenses. These forms are called the Present System. 

(6) The Perfect stem; being the stem of the Perfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future Perfect tenses. These forms are called the Perfect System. 

(c) The Supine* stem; being the stem of the Future Active and Per- 
fect Passive Participles and of the Supine. These forms are called the 
Supine System. 


Notr.—For details as to the formation of these stems, see 182 ff. 
* This designation is retained because it is an established terminus technicus; as a 


matter of fact the Supine stem is not the stem of the Participles, 
5 
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115, 1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect tenses in the 
Passive are formed by the combination of the Perfect Passive Parti- 
ciple with forms of the verb sum, J am. 

2. The Future Passive Infinitive is formed by the combination of 
the Supine with the Present Passive Infinitive of e5, I go. 

3. The infinite parts of the verb are formed by the addition of the 
following endings to the stems : 


ACTIVE. PAssIveE. 
INFINITIVE. Pr. -re, rf, 1, 
Pf. -isse, -tus (-ta, -tum), esse, 
Fut. -tiirum (-a, -um), esse, -tum irl, 
PaRTIcIPLEs. Pr. -ns (G. -ntis), 
Pi — -tus (-ta, -tum), 
Fut. -tiirus (-a, -um). 
GERUND. GERUNDIVE, SUPINE. 
-ndi (-dd, -dum, -d5). -ndus (-a, -um). -tum ; -ti 
116. THE VERB sum, J am. 
(Pres. stem es-, Perf. stem fu-) 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
S@.—1. sum, Iam, sim, I be, 
2. €8, thou art, sis, thou be, 
3. est, he, she, it ts. sit, he, she, it be. 
PL—I. sumus, we are, simus, we be, 
2. estis, you are, sitis, you be, 
3. sunt, they are. sint, they be. 
IMPERFECT. 
Se.—1. eram, I was, essem, I were (forem), 
2. eras, thou wast, essés, thou wert  (forés), 
3. erat, he was. esset, he were (foret). 
PL—1. erfimus, we were, essémus, we were, 
2. eratis, you were, essétis, you were, 
3. erant, they were, essent, they were (forent). 
TURE. 
Sa.—1. erd, I shall be, 
2. eris, thou wilt be, 
3. erit, he will be. 
PL—1. erimus, we shall be, 
2. eritis, you will be, 


3. erunt, they will be. 


Sa.—1. fui, 


3. fuit, 
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PERFECT. k 
I have been, I fuerim, J have, may have, been, 
was, 
2. fuisti, thow hast been, fueris, thou have, mayest have, 
thou wast, been, 
he has been, he fuerit, he have, may-have, been. 
was. 


PL.—1. fuimus, we have been, we fuerimus, we have, may have, been, 


were, 
2. fuistis, you have been, fueritis, you have, may have, 
you were, been, 
3. fuérunt, fuére, they have fuerint, they have, may have, 
been, they were. been. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Se.—1. fueram, J had been, fuissem, had, might have, been, 
2. fueras, thou hadst been, fuissés, thou hadst, mighist have, 
A been, 
3. fuerat, he had been. fuisset, he had, might have, been. 
PL.—1. fueramus, we had been, fuissémus, we had,might have, been, 
2. fueratis, you had been,  fuiss&tis, you had, might have, 
been, 
3. fuerant, they had been. fuissent, they had, might have, 
been. 
Future PERFECT. 
Sa.—1. fuerd, I shall have been, 
2. fueris, thou wilt have been, 
3. fuerit, he will have been. 
Pui.—1. faerimus, we shall have been, 
2. fueritis, you will have been, 
3. fuerint, they will have been. 
IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. Pres, esse, to be, 
S¢.—1. ——, —, Perr. fuisse, to have been, 
2. 68, be thou, estd, thou shalt be, Fut. fatirum (-am, -um) esse 
3. ; estd, he shall be. (fore), to be about to 
be. 
| PL.—1. —, ' PARTICIPLE. 
2. este, be ye, estdte, you shall be, 
3. —, suntd, they shall be. Fur. futtrus, -a, um, about 


to be. 
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Nores.—1i. Early forms are : 

(a) In the Pres, Ind. 6s for es; regularly in PnauTus and Terence, bnt the 
quantity of the vowel is disputed. 

(5) In the Pres. Subjv. siem, siés, siet, sient; regular in inscriptions until the 
first century B. C. and common in early poets chiefly for metrical reasons ; side by 
side with this occur fuam, fuds, fuat, fuant (also Lucr. rv., 637, VERG. x., 108, Liv. 
XXv., 12, 6), which are taken up again by very late poets. Sit is also common. 

(c) In the Impf. Subjv. the forms forem, forés, foret, forent were probably in very 
early times equivalent to futiirus essem, eéc.; and occasionally this force seems to be 
still present in the later period, especially in SaLLust ; usually, however, they are 
equivalent to essem, essés, esset, essent; in the Inf. fore always remained the 
equivalent of futiirum esse. 

(d) In all the Perfect forms the original length was fu-, which is still found occa- 
sionally in early Latin. 

(e) Early and principally legal are the rare forms escit, escet, esit, for erit; 
-essint for erunt. 

2. The Pres. Part. is found only in the compounds ; ab-séns, absent, and prae- 
séns, present. 


117, ComMPOUNDS oF sum, J am. 
ab-ssum, Jamaway, absent. Pf. ob-sum, J am against, Thurt. Pf. 
(abful) afui. obful or offui. 
ad-sum, lam present. Pf. affui. pos-sum, Jam able. 
dé-sum, Jam wanting. prae-sum, J am over, I superintend. 
in-sum, Jam in. pré-sum, Jam for, I profit. 
inter-sum, J am between. sub-sum, Jam under. No Pf. 


super-sum, J am, or remain, over. 


These are all inflected like sum; but présum and possum 
require special treatment by reason of their composition. 


Présum, / profit. 
118. In the forms of prosum, préd- is used before vowels. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. pré-sum, préd-es, prdd-est, pré-sim, 

pr6-sumus, préd-estis, pré-sunt, 
ImpERFEcT. prod-eram, prod-essem, | 
FUTURE. prod-eré, 
PERFECT. pro-ful, pr6-fuerim, 
PLUPERFECT. prd-fueram, pr6-fuissem., 
For. Perr. pro-fuerd, 


INFINITIVE. Pures. prdd-esse ; Fur. pré-futiirum esse (-fore); PERF. pro-fuisse, 


Possum, J am able, I can. 


119, Possum is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; 
t becomes s before s; in the perfect forms, f (pot-fui) is “ 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Se.—1. pos-sum, J am able, can, pos-sim, J be able. 
2. pot-es, pos-sis, 
3. pot-est. pos-sit. 
PL.—1I. pos-sumus, pos-simus, 
2. pot-estis, pos-sitis, 
3. pos-sunt. pos-sint. 
IMPERFECT. 
Se.—1. pot-eram, J was able, could, pos-sem, J were, might be, able. 
2. pot-eras, pos-sés, 
3. pot-erat. pos-set. 
PL.—1. pot-erimus, pos-sémus, 
2. pot-eratis, pos-sétis, 
3. pot-erant. pos-sent, 
FUTURE. 


Sa.—1. pot-erd, J shall be able. 
2. pot-eris, 
3. pot-erit, 


PL.—1. pot-erimus, 
2. pot-eritis, 
3. pot-erunt. 


PERFECT. 
Sa.—1. pot-ui, J have been able, pot-uerim, J have, may have, been 
able. : 
2. pot-uisti, pot-ueris, 
3. pot-uit. pot-uerit. 
PL.—1. pot-uimus, pot-uerimus, 
2. pot-uistis, : pot-ueritis, 
3. pot-uérunt. pot-uerint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Sea.—1. pot-ueram, J had been able. _pot-uissem, J had, might have, 
been able. 
2. pot-ueras, pot-uissés, . 
3. pot-uerat. pot-uisset, 
PL.—1. pot-uerdmus, pot-uissémus, 
2. pot-ueratis, . pot-uissétis, 


3. pot-uerant, pot-uissent. 
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Future PERFECT. 
Sc.—1. pot-uerd, I shall have been Pi.—t1. pot-uerimus, 
2. pot-ueris, [able, 2. pot-ueritis, 
3. pot-nerit, 3. pot-uerint. 


INFINITIVE. Pres., posse, fo de able. PERF., potuisse, to have been able. 


Nores.—1. In the early Latin the fusion of the two parts of the compound has not 
fully taken place ; we accordingly find not unfrequently : potis sum, potis es, potis 
est, potis sunt; potis siem, potis sis, potis sit, potis sint; potis erat; pote 
fuisset; and sometimes (even in classical and Augustan poets) potis and pote alone, 
the copula being omitted. Partial fusion is seen in Inf. pot-esse, potisse; Subjv. 
poti-sit (inscr.), poti-sset. 

2. Occasional passive forms (followed by a passive infinitive) are found in early 
Latin (not in PLavr. or Ter.) and Lucretius : potestur, possétur, possitur, poter- 
atur. Poterint for poterunt is doubtful. 


REGULAR VERBS. 
SYSTEMS OF CONJUGATION. 


120. 1. There are two Systems of Conjugation, the The- 
matic and the Non-thematic (132). The Non-thematic is 
confined to a small class. The Thematic System comprises 
four Conjugations, distinguished by the vowel characteristics . 
of the present stem, 4, 6, 6, 1, which may be found by drop- 
ping -re from the Present Infinitive Active. The consonant 
preceding the short vowel stem-characteristic is called the 
consonant stem-characteristic. 

2. From the Present stem, as seen in the Present Indica- 
tive and Present Infinitive active; from the Perfect stem, 
as seen in the Perfect Indicative active; and from the 
Supine stem, can be derived all the forms of the verb. 
These tenses are accordingly called the Principal Parts ; 
and in the regular verbs appear in the four conjugations as 
follows : 


Pres. IND. Pres. Inr. Perr. IND. SUPINE. 
I. am-3, amé-re, ama-vi, aina-tum, to love. 
II. déle-d, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum, to blot out. 
mone-6, moné-re, mon-ui, mon-i-tum, fo remind. 
III. em-3, eme-re, ém-i, ém(p)-tum, fo buy. 
statu-6, statue-re, statu-i, statii-tum,  o setéle. 
scrib-6, scribe-re, scrip-si, scrip-tum,  ¢o wrdte. 
capi-5, cape-re, cép-I, ° cap-tum, to take. 
IV. audi-3, audi-re, audi-vi, audi-tum,  éo hear. 
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Rules for forming the Tenses. 


121, 1. The Present System. From the Present stem as obtained 
by dropping -re of the Pres. Inf. Active, form 

a. Pres. Subjv. by changing final & to e, & to ea, e to a (or -ia), i to ia, 
and adding -m for active, -r for passive ; Pres. Impv. Passive by adding 
-re; Fut. Impv. by adding -to for Active and -tor for the Passive ; Pres. 
Part. by adding -us and lengthening preceding vowel; Gerund by 
adding -ndi after shortening a and é, changing I to ie, and in a few verbs 
etoie. Pres. Impv. Active is the same asthe stem ; Pres. Indic. Passive 
may be formed from Pres. Indic. Act. by adding -r (after shortening 5). 


b. Impf. Indic. by adding -bam for active and -bar for passive to the 
stem in the first and second conjugations ; to the lengthened stem in 
the third and fourth (e to 6 or i6, 1 to 16) ; Impf. Subjv. by adding the 
endings -rem and -rer, or by adding -m and -r respectively to the Pres. 
Inf. Active. 


c. Future, by adding -b3 and -bor to the stem in the first and second 
conjugations ; -m and -r in the third and in the fourth (e being changed 
to a (ia); I, to ia). 


2. The Perfect System. From the Perfect stem as obtained by drop- 
ping final i of the Perfect, form 

a. Perf. Subjv. Active by adding -erim; Perf. Inf. Active by adding 
-isse, 

b. Plupf. Indic. Active by adding -eram; Plup. Subjv. Active by 
adding -issem. 

c. Fut. Perf. Active by adding -ers. 


3.: The Supine System. From the Supine stem as obtained by drop- 
ping final -m of the Supine, form 

a. Perf. Part. Passive by adding -s. 

b. Fut, Part. Actwe by adding -rus (preceding u being lengthened 
to ii). 

c. The Compound Tenses in the Passive and the Periphrastic forms 
by combining these Participles with forms of esse, ¢o be. 


Remarx.—Luphonic changes in the consonant stem-characteristic. 
Characteristic b before s and t becomes p; g and qu before t become 
€; ¢,g, qu, with s, become x; t and d before s are assimilated, and 
then sometimes dropped. See further, 9. 


scrib-6, scrip-si, scrip-tum; legd, léc-tum; coqu-6, coc-tum; dic-6, dixi 
(dic-si) ; iung-6, ifinx-I (iting-si); coqu-5, coxi (coqu-si); ed-6, é-sum (ed- 
sum) ; céd-6, cés-si (céd-si) ; mitt-6, mi-si (mit-si), mis-sum (mit-sum). 
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122. First Conjugation. 


CONJUGATION OF amare, ¢o love. 


Prin. Parts: am-6, ama-re, ama-vi, ama-tum, 


ACTIVE, 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Am loving, do love, love. Be loving, may love. 
Se.—1. am-d, ame-m, 
2. ama-s, ame-s, 
3. ama-t, ame-t. 
PL.—1, ama-mus, amé-mus, 
2. ama-tis, amé-tis, 
3. ama-nt, ame-nt, 
IMPERFECT. 
Was loving, loved. Were loving, might love. 
Se.—1. ama-ba-m, amé-re-m, 
2. ama-ba-s, ama-ré-s, 
3. ama-ba-t, ama-re-t. 
Pu.—1, ama-ba-mus, amifi-ré-mus, 
_ 2 ama-ba-tis, amé-ré-tis, 
3. ami-ba-nt, ami-re-nt, 
FUTURE. 


Shall be loving, shall love. 
Se.—1. ama-b-6, 
2. ama-bi-s, 
3. ama-bi-t, 
Pu.—1. amé-bi-mus, 
2. ama-bi-tis, 
3. ama-bu-nt. 


PERFECT. 
Have loved, did love. Have, may have, loved. 
Se.—1. amia-v-I, amd-v-eri-m, 
2. ami-v-isti, ama-v-eri-s, 
3. ama-v-it, ama-v-eri-t. 
PL.—1. ama-v-imus, ama-v-eri-mus, 
2. ama-v-istis, ami-v-eri-tis, 


. amia-v-trunt (-6re), 


ama-v-eri-nt. 
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First Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had loved. Had, might have, loved. 
Sa.—1. ama-v-era-m, ami-v-isse-m, 
2, ama-v-era-s, ami-v-issé-s, 
3. ama-v-era-t, ama-v-isse-t, 
PL.—1. ama-v-erd-mus, ama-v-issé-mus, 
2. amid-v-era-tis, ami-v-issé-tis, 
3. ami-v-era-nt, ama-v-isse-nt, 


Future PERFECT. 
Shall have loved. 
Se.—1. amia-v-er-d, 
2. ama-v-erl-s, 
3. ami-v-eri-t. 
PL.—1. ami-v-eri-mus, 
' 2. ama-v-eri-tis, 
3. ami-v-eri-nt, 


IMPERATIVE. ’ 
PRESENT. FOTURE. 
Sa.—1. ——, —-, 
2, ama, Jove thou, ama-td, thou shadt love. 
3. —. amia-td, he shall love. 
Pu.—t1. ’ — ae 
2. ami-te, Jove ye, amii-tite, ye shall love. 
3. ; ama-ntd, they shall love. 
INFINITIVE. 


Pres. ama-re, fo love. 
Perr. ama-v-isse, to have loved. 
For. am4-tiir-um, -am, -um esse, fo be about to love, 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
N. [amé-re], loving. 
G. ama-nd-i, of loving. 
D. ama-nd-6, fo loving. 


Ac, [ama-re], Ac. amia-tum, éo love. 
(ad) ama-nd-um, loving, to dove. 
Ab. ama-nd-d, by loving. Ab. amé-ti, fo love, in the loving. 
PARTICIPLES. 


Present. N. ama-n-s (G. ama-nt-is), loving. 
Furvre. ama-tir-us, -a, -um, being about to love. 
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First Conjugation. 


INDICATIVE. 


Am loved. _ 
Sa.—1. amo-r, 

2. amac-ris (-re), 

3. ama-tur, 


PL.—1. amé-mur, 
2. ama-mini, 
3. ama-ntur, 


Was loved. 
Sa.—1. ama-ba-r, 


2. ami-bi-ris (-re), 


3. am4-ba-tur, 


PL.—1. ama-ba-mur, 
2. amd-ba-mini, 
3. amd-ba-ntur, 


Shall be loved. 
Se.—1. ama-bo-r, 


2. amia-be-ris (-re), 


3. ama-bi-tur, 


PL.—1. ama-bi-mur, 
2, ama-bi-mini, 
3. ama-bu-ntur. 


PRESENT. 


PASSIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Be, may be, loved. 
ame-r, 
ame-ris (-re), 
amé-tur. 


amé-mur, 
amé-mini, 
ame-ntur, 


IMPERFECT, 


FUTURE. 


PERFECT. 


Have been loved, was loved. 


Sc.—1. ami-t-us, -a, -um sum, 


2s es, 
3. est, 
PL.—1I. amé-t-i, -ae,-a sumus, 
2. estis, 
3. sunt, 


Were, might be, loved, 
ama-re-r, 
amia-ré-ris (-re), 
ama-ré-tur. 


amé-ré-mur, 
amii-ré-mini, 
ama-re-ntur. 


Have, may have, been loved. 


améa-t-us, -a, -um sim, 
sis, 
sit, 

ama-t-l, -ae,-a  simus, 
sitis, 
sint. 
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First Conjugation. 


PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Had been loved. Had, might have, been loved. 
Se.—1. ama-t-us, -a, -um eram, - ami-t-us, -a,-um essem, 
2 eras, essés, 
3. erat, esset, 
PL.—i, ama-t-i, -ae,-a  erdmus, ami-t-I, -ae,-a  essémus, 
2. eratis, essétis, 
3 erant, essent. 


FuTURE PERFECT. 


Shall have been loved. 
Sa.—1I. amé-t-us, -a, um erd, 
P. exis, 
3. erit. 
PL.—1. ami-t-l, -ae,-a erimus, 
Dy eritis, 
3. erunt. 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 
Se.—1. ——, =? 
2, amf-re, be thou loved. ama-tor, thou shalt be loved, 
3. —, amia-tor, he shall be loved. 
PL.—1. ——, —, 
2. ama-mini, be ye loved. —, 
3. ——. ama-ntor, they shall be loved. 
INFINITIVE. 
PREs. amé-ri, to be loved. 
PERF. amii-t-um, -am,-umesse, fo have been loved. 
For. ama-tum irl, to be about to be loved. 


Fur. Pr. amé-t-um, -am, -um fore, 


PARTICIPLE. GERUNDIVE. 
Perr. amé-t-us, -a, -um, loved. ama-nd-us, -a, -um, (one) to be loved. 
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123. 


REGULAR VERBS. 


Second Conjugation. 


CONJUGATION OF délére, fo destroy (blot out). 


Prin. Parts: déle-6, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV 
PRESENT. 

Se.—déle-d, délea-m, déle-o-r, délea-r, 
délé-s, délea-s, délé-ris (-re), délea-ris (-re), 
déle-t, délea-t, délé-tur, délea-tur, 

PL.—délé-mus, déled-mus, délé-mur, déle-&-mur, 
délé-tis, déled-tis, delé-mini, déle-a-mini, 
déle-nt. délea-nt. déle-ntur. déle-a-ntur. 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—délé-ba-m, d@lt-re-m, délé-ba-r, délé-re-r, 
délé-ba-s, delé-ré-s, delé-ba-ris (-re), | dtlé-ré-ris (-re), 
dtlé-ba-t, délé-re-t, délé-ba-tur, délé-ré-tur, 

PL.—déleé-ba-mus, déle-ré-mus, délé-ba-mur, délé-ré-mur, 
déle-bi-tis, dele-ré-tis, délé-ba-mini, delé-ré-mini, 
délé-ba-nt. délé-re-nt. délé-ba-ntur, d@lé-re-ntur. 

FUTURE. 

Se.—délé-b-5, déle-bo-r, 
délé-bi-s, délé-be-ris (re), 
dele-bi-t, déle-bi-tur, 

Pi,.—délt-bi-mus, déle-bi-mur, 
dele-bi-tis, délé-bi-mini, 
délé-bu-nt. délé-bu-ntur. 

PERFECT. 


Se.—dtlé-v-I, 
délé-v-isti, 
delé-v-it, 

PL.—délé-v-imus, 
délé-v-istis, 


délé-v-érunt (-ére), délé-v-eri-nt, 


deélé-v-eri-m, délé-t-us sum, 


délé-v-eri-s, es, 
délé-v-eri-t, est, 
délé-v-eri-mus, délé-t-i sumus, 
delé-v-eri-tis, estis, 
sunt, 


délé-t-us sim, 
sis, 
sit. 


delé-t-1 simus, 
sitis, 


sint. 
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Second Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJYV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PLUPERFECT. 

Se.—délé-v-era-m, délé-v-isse-m, délé-t-us eram, délé-t-us essem, 
délé-v-erd-s, délé-v-issé-s, eras, essés, 
délé-v-era-t, délé-v-isse-t. © erat, esset. 

| Pu.—délé-v-eri-mus, délé-v-issé-mus, délé-t-1 erimus, délé-t-i essémus, 
délé-v-era-tis,  délé-v-issé-tis, eratis, essétis, 
délé-v-era-nt, délé-v-isse-nt. erant, essent. 


FuruRE PERFECT. 


Se.—délé-v-er-5, délé-t-us er, 
délé-v-eri-s, eris, 
délé-v-eri-t, erit. 
Pu.—délé-v-eri-mus, délé-t-i erimus, 
délé-v-eri-tis, eritis, 
délé-v-eri-nt, erunt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. FUTURE. 
Sa. s 5 > a b 2 
délé, delé-té, délé-re, dtle-tor, 
. delé-té, : delé-tor. 
 —), , a sa 
dele-te, délé-tite, dtlé-mini, . 
—, déle-nté. —, déle-ntor. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres, délé-re, Pres. délé-ri, 
Perr. délé-v-isse. Perr. délé-t-um, -am, -um esse, 
Fur. délé-tir-um, -am, -um esse. Fur.  délé-tum iri, ; 


Fur. Pr. délé-t-um, -am, -um fore. 


GERUND. SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. — 
N. [déle-re}. \ Pres. N. déle-n-s ; G. déle-nt-is. 
G. déle-nd-i, For. delé-tir-us, -a, -um, 
D. déle-nd-s, Perr. délé-t-us, -a, -um., 
Ac. [délé-re] ' Ac. délé-tum. 
(ad) d@le-nd-um. GERUNDIVE. 


Ab. déle-nd-é. Ab, délé-ti. déle-nd-us, -a, -um, 
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REGULA 


R VERBS. 


124, Like délére, to destroy, are conjugated only, nére, to spin, 
flére, fo weep, and the compounds of -plére, jil/, and -olére grow 
(the latter with Supine in -itum); also ciére, to stir up. See 137(0). 

All other verbs of the Second Conjugation retain the character. 
istic e in the Present System, but drop it in the Perfect System, 
changing vi to ui, and weaken it to i in the Supine System. 


Second Conjugation. ° 


CoNJUGATION OF monére, fo remind. 


Prin. Parts : mone-d, moné-re, mon-ui, moni-tum, 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PRESENT. 

Se.—mone-6, monea-m, mone-o-r, monea-r, 
moné-s, monei-s, moneé-ris (-re), monea-ris (-re), 
mone-t, monea-t, moné-tur, monef-tur, 

PL.—moné-mus, monea-mus, moné-mur, mone-&-mur, 
moné-tis, monei-tis, moné-mini{, mone-a-mini{, 
mone-nt. monea-nt, mone-ntur. mone-a-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—mont-ba-m, moné-re-m, mon¢-ba-r, moné-re-r, 
moné-ba-s, moné-ré-s, moné-ba-ris (-re), | moné-ré-ris (-re), 
moné-ba-t, moné-re-t, mone-ba-tur, moné-ré-tur, 


PL.—moné-ba-mus, 
monée-ba-tis, 
moné-ba-nt. 


S@.—moné-b-3, 
moné-bi-s, 
moné-bi-t, 

PL.—moné-bi-mus, 
moné-bi-tis, 
moné-bu-nt, 


Se.—mon-u-i, 
mon-t-isti, 
mon-w-it, 

PL.--mon-u-imus, 
mon-t-istis, 


moné-ré-mus, 


moné-baé-mur, 


moné-ré-tis, moné-ba-mini, 
moneé-re-nt. moné-ba-ntur. 
FUTURE. 
moné-bo-r, 


moné-be-ris (-re), 
moné-bi-tur, 
moné-bi-mur, 
moné-bi-mini, 
moné-bu-ntur. 


PERFECT. 


mon-u-eri-m, 
mon-u-eri-s, 
mon-u-eri-t, 


mon-u-eri-mus, moni-t-I 


mon-u-eri-tis, 


mon-u-érunt (-ére), mon-u-eri-nt, 


moni-t-us sum, 
es, 

est, 
sumus, 
estis, 
sunt, 


moné-ré-mur, 
moné-ré-min{, 
moneé-re-ntur. 


moni-t-us sim, 
sis, 
sit, 
moni-t-1 simus, 
sitis, 
sint, 
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Second Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV, INDIC. SUBJV. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sq.—mon-u-era-m, mon-u-isse-m, moni-t-us eram, moni-t-us essem, 


mon-u-era-s,  mon-u-issé-s, eras, essés, 
mon-u-era-t, §mon-u-isse-t. erat, esset, 
PL.—mon-u-erd-mus, mon-v-issé-mus, moni-t-l erdmus, moni-t-I essémus, 
mon-u-ers-tis, mon-u-issé-tis, eratis, essétis, 
mon-u-era-nt, mon-u-isse-nt. erant, essent. 


Future PERFEcT. 


S¢.—mon-u-er-d, moni-t-us erd, 
mon-u-eri-s, eris, 
mon-u-eri-t, erit, 
PL.—mon-u-eri-mus, moni-t-1 erimus, 
mon-u-eri-tis, eritis, 
mon-u-eri-nt. erunt. 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. FUTuRe. 
Sa. ‘ 
mont, mone-té, moné-re, moné-tor, 
— moné-t6, — moné-tor, 
PL. — — — — 
* moné-te, moné-tote, moné-mini, — 
mone-nt6. —_ mone-ntor. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. moné-re. PREs. moneé-ri, 
Perr. mon-uw-isse, PERF. moni-t-um, -am, -um esse, 
Fur. moni-tir-um, -am, um esse, For. moni-t-um irl, 


Fur. Pr. moni-t-um, -am, -um fore. 


GERUND. SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 
[moné-re]. Pres. N. mont-n-s; G. mone-nt-is. 
mone-nd-i, Fur. moni-tir-us, -a, -um. 
mone-nd-6. Perr. moni-t-us, -a, -um. 
[moné-re] Ac. moni-tum. 

(ad) mone-nd-um, GERUNDIVE. 


mone-nd-3, Ab. moni-ti. mone-nd-us, -a, -um. 
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125. Third Conjugation. 
CoNJUGATION OF emere, fo buy. 
Prin. Parts : em-o, eme-re, ém-i, ém(p)-tum. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PRESENT. 

Sa --em-o, ema-m, em-o-r, ema-r, 
emi-s, emii-s, eme-ris (-re), ema-ris (-re), 
emi-t, ema-t, emi-tur, ema-tur, 

PL.-—emi-mus, ema-mus, emi-mur, ema-mur, 
emi-tis, ema-tis, emi-mini, ema-mini, 
emu-nt, ema-nt. emu-ntur. ema-ntur. 

IvPERFECT. 

Sq.—emé-ba-m, eme-re-m, emé-ba-r, eme-re-r, 
emé-ba-s, eme-ré-8, emé-ba-ris (-re,) eme-ré-ris (-re), 
emé-ba-t, eme-re-t, emé-ba-tur, eme-ré-tur, 

PL.—emé-ba-mus, eme-ré-mus, emé-ba-mur, eme-ré-mur, 
emé-bé-tis, eme-ré-tis, emé€-ba-mini, eme-ré-mini, 
emé-ba-nt. eme-re-nt. emé-ba-ntur, eme-re-ntur, 

FUTURE. 

Sa.—ema-m, ema-r, 
emé-s, emé-ris (-re), 
eme-t, emé-tur, 

PL.—emé-mus, emé-mur, 
emé-tis, emé-mini, 
eme-nt. eme-ntur, 

PERFECT. 

Se.—ém-i, ém-eri-m, émp-t-us sum, émp-t-us sim, 
tm-isti, ém-eri-s, es, sis, 
ém-it, ém-eri-t, est, sit, 

PL.—ém-imus, ém-eri-mus, émp-t-I sumus, emp-t-i simus, 
ém-istis, ém-eri-tis, estis, sitis, 
ém-érunt (-ére), m-eri-nt, sunt, sint. 
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Third Conjugation. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PLUPERFECT. ; 
G.—&m-era-m, ém-isse-m, émp-t-us eram, émp-t-us essem, 
ém-era:s, ém-issé-s, eras, . essés, 
ém-era-t, ém-isse-t, erat, esset, 
L.—tm-era-mus, ém-issé-mus, emp-t-l erdimus, émp-t-1  essémus, 
é€m-era-tis, ¢m-issé-tis, eratis, essétis, 
ém-era-nt. em-isse-nt, erant. essent, 
FuTURE PERFECT. 
G.—tm-er-6, €mp-t-us er6, 
ém-eris, eris, 
ém-eri-t, erit, 
L.—ém-eri-mus, émp-t-i erimus, 
ém-eri-tis, eritis, 
ém-eri-nt. erunt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. PRESENT. FUTURE. 
G. —— 
eme, emi-té, eme-re, emi-tor, 
-——: emi-td, — emi-tor, 
a — — —— =a 
emi-te. emi-tote, emi-mini. — 
== emu-nt6, = emu-ntor. 
INFINITIVE. 
RES. eMe-re, Pres. em-{, 
ERF. €m-isse. Perr. €mp-t-um,-am,-um esse, 
UT. €Mmp-tir-um, -am,-um esse. Fur. tmp-tum iri, 
Fur. Pr. émp-t-um, -am, -um fore. 
GERUND. SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 
|. {eme-re]. Pres. N, emé-n-s; G. eme-nt-is. 
, em-e-nd-i. Fur. é¢mp-tir-us, -a, -um. 
). em-e-nd-d. Perr. €mp-t-us, -a, -um, . 
.c, [em-e-re] Ac. émp-tum. 
(ad) em-e-ndum, GERUNDIVE. 
.b. em-e-nd-6, Ab. émp-ti, em-e-nd-us, -a, -um, 
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126. Many verbs of the third conjugation with stem in ie (Pre 
Indic. in i6) weaken this ie to e before -re, and to i before m, 
and t in all tenses of the Present System except the Futur 
Otherwise they follow the inflection of eme-re. 

These verbs are capid, cupid, facid, fodis, fugid, iacid, pari 
quatid, rapid, sapid, and their compounds; also compounds «¢ 
-licid, -spicid, and the deponents gradior and its compound 
morior and its compounds, patior and its compounds. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRESENT SYSTEM OF cape-re, fo take. 


Prin. Parts : capi-5, cape-re, cép-i, cap-tum. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJY. 
PRESENT. 

Se.—capi-, capia-m, capi-o-r, capia-r, 
capi-s, capii-s, cape-ris (-re), capia-ris (-re), 
capi+t, capia-t, capi-tur, capii-tur, 

P.i.—capi-mus, capia-mus, capi-mur, capid-mur, 
capi-tis, capii-tis, capi-mini, capia-mini, 
capiu-nt. eapia-nt. capiu-ntur. capia-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 
Se.—capié-ba-m, cap-e-re-m, capi-é-ba-r, cape-re-r, 
ete. ete. ele. etc. 
FUTURE. 
Se.—capia-m, capia-r, 
capit-s, capit-ris (-re), 
etc. etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRES. For. PREs. For. 
S@.—cape, cap-i-t6, cape-re, capi-tor, 
cap-i-ti, capi-tor, 
capi-te. capi-tate, . capi-mini. 
capiu-nto, : capiu-ntor. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. cape-re, capi, 
PARTICIPLE. GERUND. GERUNDIVE. 


Pres. capié-n-s, G. capie-nd-i. capie-nd-us, -a, -um. 


REGULAR VERBS. 
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127, Fourth Conjugation. 
CoNJUGATION OF audire, fo hear. 
Prin. Parts : audi-6, audi-re, audi-vi, audi-tum. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDIC. SUBJYV. INDIC. SUBJV. 
PRESENT. 

Se.—audi-é, audia-m, audi-o-r, audia-r, 
audi-s, audiii-s, audi-ris (re), audid-ris (-re), 
audi-t, audia-t, audi-tur, audia-tur, 

P.L.—audi-mus, audid-mus, audi-mur, audia-mur, 
audi-tis, audia-tis, audi-mini, audia-mini, 
audiu-nt, audia-nt. audi-u-ntur. audia-ntur, 

IMPERFECT. 

Se.—audit-ba-m, audi-re-m, audié-ba-r, audi-re-r, 
audit-ba-s, audi-ré-s, audié-ba-ris (re), audi-ré-ris (-re), 
audié-ba-t, audi-re-t, audié-ba-tur, audi-ré-tur, 

PL.—audié-ba-mus, audi-ré-mus, audié-ba-mur, § audi-ré-mur, 
audié-ba-tis, audi-ré-tis, audié-ba-mini, audi-ré-minf, 
audié-ba-nt. audi-re-nt. . audié-ba-ntur. audi-re-ntur. 

FUTURE. 

Se.—audia-m, audia-r, 
audit-s, audié-ris (-re), 
audie-t, audié-tur, 

PL.—audié-mus, audit-mur, 
audié-tis, audit-mini, - 
audie-nt, audie-ntur, 

PERFECT. 

Se.—audi-v-I, audi-v-eri-m,  audi-t-us sum, audi-t-us sim, 
audi-v-ist!, audi-v-eri-s, es, sis, 
audi-v-it, audi-v-eri-t, est, sit, 

PL.—audi-v-imus, audi-v-erl-mus, audi-t-I sumus, audi-t-l simus, 
audi-v-istis, audi-v-eri-tis, estis, sitis, 
audi-v-érunt (-ére), audi-v-eri-nt, sunt, sint, 
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ACTIVE. 


INDIC. 


Se.—audi-v-era-m, 
audi-v-era-s, 
audi-v-era-t, 


Pui.—audi-v-era-mus, 
audi-v-eré-tis, 
audi-v-era-nt, 


Se.—audi-v-er-6, 
audi-v-erl-s, 
audi-v-eri-t, 

Pi.—audi-v-eri-mus, 
audi-v-eri-tis, 
audi-v-eri-nt. 


PRESENT. 
Se.— 
audi, 
PL.— 
audi-te. 


Pres. audi-re. 
PERF. audi-v-isse. 


Fur. audi-tir-um, -am, -um 


GERUND. 
N. [audi-re]. 
G. audie-nd-i. 
D. audie-nd-s. 


Ac. [audi-re]} 
(ad) audie-nd-um. 
Ab. audie-nd-3. 


REGULAR VERBS. 


Fourth Conjugation. 


SUBJY. INDIC. 
PLUPERFECT. 


audi-v-isse-m, audi-t-us eram, 


PASSIVE, 


SUBJV. 


audi-tu-s essem, 


audi-v-issé-s, eras, essés, 
audi-y-isse-t, erat, esset, 
audi-v-issé-mus, audi-t-l erfmus, audi-t-i essémus 
audi-v-issé-tis, eratis, essétis, 
audi-v-isse-nt. erant, essent, 
FUTURE PERFECT. 
audi-t-us eré, 
eris, 
erit, 
audi-t-1 erimus, 
- eritis, 
erunt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
FUTURE. PRESENT. FUTURE. 
audi-td, audi-re, audi-tor, 
audi-td, — audi-tor, 
audi-tite, audi-minf, — 
audiu-nto, —_— audiu-ntor. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. audi-ri. 
Perr. audi-t-um, -am, um esse, 
esse, Fur. audi-tum iri. 
Fur. Pr. audi-t-um, -am, -um fore, 
SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. N. audié-n-s, G. audie-nt-is 


Fur. audi-tiir-us, -a, -um. 
Perr. audi-t-us, -a, -um, 


Ac. audi-tum, 


Ab, audi-ti, 


GERUNDIVE. 
audie-nd-us, -a, -um, 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


128. Deponent verbs have the passive form, but are active 
in meaning. ‘They have also the Present and Future Active 
Participles, and the Future Active Infinitive. Thus a depo- 
nent verb alone can have a Present, Future, and Perfect 
Participle, all with active meaning. The Gerundive, how- 
ever, is passive in meaning as well as in form. 

The conjugation differs in no particular from that of the 
regular conjugation. 


I. First Conjugation. 
CoNJUGATION oF hortari, fo exhort. 


Prin. Parts: hort-or, horta-ri, horta-tus sum, 


2 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. : 
Fxhort. Be exhorting, may exhort. 
Sc.—hort-o-r, horte-r, 
horta-ris (-re), horté-ris (-re), 
horta-tur, horté-tur, 
PL.—hortd-mur, hort@-mur, 
horta-mini, horté-mini, 
horta-ntur, horte-ntur, 
IMPERFECT. 
Was exhorting. Were exhorting, might exhort. 
Se.—horta-ba-r, horta-re-r, 
horti-ba-ris (-re), horta-ré-ris (-re), 
horta-ba-tur, horta-ré-tur, 
PL.—hortd-ba-mur, horti-ré-mur, 
horta-ba-mini, horta-ré-mini, 
horta-ba-ntur, horté-re-ntur, 
FUTURE. 
Shall exhort. 


Se.—horta-bo-r, 
horta-be-ris (-re), 
horta-bi-tur, 

Pu.—horta4-bi-mur, 
horta-bi-mini, 
horta-bu-ntur, 
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PERFECT. 


Have exhorted, exhorted. 

Se.—horta-t-us, -a, -um sum, 
es, 
est, 

P.i.—horti-t-I, -ae, -a sumus, 
estis, 
sunt, 


Have, may have, exhorted. 
horta-t-us, -a, -um sim, 
sis, 
sit, 
horti-t-i, -ae,-a  simus, 
sitis, 
sint, 


PLUPERFECT. 


Hlad exhorted. 
Sc.—hortd-t-us, -a, -um eram, 
eras, 
erat, 
eramus, 
eratis, 
erant. 


Pi.—horta-t-i, -ae, -a 


Had, might have, exhorted. 
hortd-t-us, -a, -um essem, 
essés, 
esset, 
essémus, 
essétis, 
essent, 


horta-t-I, -ae, -a 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Shall have exhoried. 
Sc.—horta-t-us, -a, -uwm erd, 


eris, ° 
erit, 
P.i.—horta-t-i, -ae, -a _ erimus, 
eritis, 
erunt, 
IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. Furure. 
Sse. —— — 
horta-re, exhort thou. horta-tor, thou shalt exhort. 
—- horta-tor, he shall exhort. 
Ph. —— — 


horta-mini, exhort ye. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. horta-ri, to exhort. 
Fur. hortd-tir-um, am, -um esse, 
to be about to exhort. 
Perr. horta-t-um, -am, -um esse, fo 
have exhorted. 
F. P. hortd-t-um, -am, -um fore, 
SUPINE. 
Ac. horta-tum, to exhort, for ex- 
horting. 
Ab. horta-ti, ¢o exhort, in the ex- 
horting. 


horta-ntor, chey shall exhort. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. horta-n-s, exhorting. 
Fur. horta-tir-us, -a, um, about 
_ to exhort. 
Perr. hortd-t-us, -a, -um, having 
exhorted. 
GERUNDIVE. 
horta-nd-us, -a, -um, [one] to be 
exhorted. 
GERUND. 
G. horta-nd-i, of exhorting. 
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2. Second, Third, Fourth Conjugations. 


SYNOPSIS OF veréri, to fear; loqui, to speak; mentiri, Zo lie. 


Prin. Parts: vere-or, veré-ri, veri-tus sum; loqu-or, loqu-i, loci-tus sum; 
menti-or, menti-ri, menti-tus sum, 


INDICATIVE. 
8% Tit. IV. 
Pres. vere-0-r, loqu-o-r, menti-o-r, 
vert-ris (-re), efc., loque-ris (-re), eéc., mentt-ris (-re), etc., 
IMPERF. vert-ba-r, loqué-ba-r, mentit-ba-r, 
Fut. veré-bo-r, loqua-r, mentia-r, 
PERF. veri-t-us sum, locti-t-us sum, menti-t-us sum, 
Piurr. Veri-t-us eram, locii-t-us eram, menti-t-us eram, 
For. Pr, veri-t-us erd, locii-t-us erd. menti-t-us erd. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRES. verea-r, loqua-r, mentia-r, 
verei-ris (-re), efc., loqua-ris (-re), efc., mentia-ris(-re), eéc., 
IouPERr. vert-re-r, loque-re-r, meuti-re-r, 
PEnr. veri-t-us sim, locii-t-us sim, menti-t-us sim, 
Puurr. veri-t-us essem, locii-t-us essem, menti-t-us essem, 
IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. vert-re, loque-re, mentti-re, 
Fut. vert-tor, loqui-tor. menti-tor, 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. vert-ri, loqu-i, menti-ri, 
Fur. veri-tir-um esse, locii-tiir-um esse, §_menti-tir-um esse, 
Perr. veri-t-um esse, locii-t-um esse, menti-t-um esse, 
Fut. Pr. veri-t-um fore, locii-t-um fore. menti-t-um fore, 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRES. veré-n-s, loqué-n-s, mentié-n-s, 
For. veri-tir-us, locii-tir-us, menti-tir-us, 
Prrr veri-t-us, loci-t-us, menti-t-us. 
GERUND. vere-nd-I, etc., loque-nd-i, mentie-nd-I, 
GERUNDIVE. Vere-nd-us, loque-nd-us, mentie-nd-us, 
SUPINE. veri-tum, loct-tum, menti-tum, 


veri-ti. locii-ti. menti-ti. 


we 
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Periphrastic Conjugation. 


129, The Periphrastic Conjugation arises from the com- 
bination of the Future Participle active and the Gerundive 
with forms of the verb sum. 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. amatirus (-a, -um) sum, amatiirus (-a, -um) sim, 

Am about to love. Be about to love. 
Inrr. amatirus eram, amattrus essem, 

Was about to love. Were about to love. 
Fur. amattirus er6, 

Shall be about to love. 
Parr. amatiirus fui, amatirus fuerim, 


Have been, was, about to love. Have, may have, been 
about to love. 


PLurr. amatirus fueram, amatirus fuissem, 
Had been about to love. Had, might have, been 
about to love. 
Fur. Perr, amatiirus fuerd, 
Shall have been about to love. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. amattir-um (-am, -um) esse, Zo be about to love. 
Perr. amatir-um fuisse, 70 have been about to love. 


PASSIVE. 

PREs. amandus (-a, -um) sum, amandus (-a, -um) sim, 

Have to be loved. Have to be loved. 
Impr. amandus eram, amandus essem, forem, 

‘ Had to be loved. Had to be loved. 

Fur. amandus erd, Shall have to be loved. 
PERF. amandus ful, amandus fuerim, 

Have had to be loved. Have had to be loved. 
PLurr. amandus fueram, amandus fuissem, 

Had had to be loved. Should have had to be 


loved. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. amandum (-am, -um) esse, Zo have to be loved. 
Perr. amandum fuisse, To have had to be loved. 
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Notes on the Four Conjugations. 
130. The Present System. 


1. PRESENT INpIcATIVE.—(a) In the third person Singular active, early Latin, and 
occasionally later poets, often retain the original length of vowel in the endings -at, -ét, 
and -It of the first, second, and fourth conjugations. Final -it in the third conjuga- 
tion is rare, and due, perhaps, to analogy or to metrical necessity. In the first person 
Plural the ending -miis is found a few times in poetry. In third person Plural an 
earlier ending, -onti, is found only in a Carmen Saliare, and is disputed. The ending 
-ont is frequent in early Latin for -unt. 

(6) In the second Singular, passive, in all tenses of the Present stem, the ending -re 
is much more common in early Latin than -rjs, and is regular in C1c. except in the Pr. 
Indic., where he prefers -ris on account of confusion with Pr. Inf., admitting -re only 
in deponents, and then but rarely. In gencral, in the Pr. Indic. -re is rare in the first 
and second conjugations, more rare in the third, and never found in the fourth, in prose 
authors. Post-Ciceronian prose writers, ¢. g., Livy, Tacitus, prefer -ris, even in the 
other tenses of the Present stem. The poets use -rig or -re to suit the metre.. 

2. Imperrect InpicATivE.—In the fourth conjugation, instead of -ié-, we find in 
early times -{-, This is common in early Latin (especially scibam), in the poets to suit 
the metre, and occasionally in later prose. In the verb ed, and its compounds (but 
ambire varies), this form was regular always. 

8. FUTURE INDICATIVE.—PLAUTUS shows sporadic cases of -it, as erIt, vénibit 
(véned). In the fourth conjugation -ibd for -iam is very common in early Latin 
(especially scibd), and forms in -{b6 of the third conjugation are occasional. 

4, PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE.—Final -&t of the third person Singular active is occa- 
sional in early Latin and also in later poets. In early Latin the active endings -im, -Is, 
-it, -int are found in dare (and some compounds), which forms very often duim, 
duis, duit, duint. On similar forms from esse, sce 116; from edere, see 172. 

5. IMPERATIVE.—(q@) Four verbs, dicere, diicere, facere, ferre (171), form the Pr. 
Impv. active dic, diic, fac, fer. But in early Latin dice, diice, face are not uncommon. 
The compounds follow the usage of the simple verbs, except non-prepositional com- 
pounds of faci6. Scire, to know, lacks the Pr. Impv. sei. 

(0) The original ending of the Fut. Impv. active -tdd is found in early inscriptions, 
but very rarely. 

(c) The Pr. Impv. passive (second and third Singular) ends occasionally in early Latin 
in -miné. 

6. PRESENT INFINITIVE Passtve.—The early ending -rier (-ier) is very common in 
early Latin and occasionally in poetry at all periods. PLaurus shows about 140 such 
formations. In literary prose it does not appear till very late. 

v. The PresENT ParricrpLe occurs sporadically in early Latin with the ending 
*4, -6s, the n having been omitted owing to its weak sound ; see 12, R.1. 

8. The older ending of the GEruND and GERUNDIVE in the third and fourth conju- 
gations was -undus; and -endus was found only after u, In classical times -undus 
is frequent, especially in verbs of third and fourth conjugations. Later, -endus is the 
regular form. 


131. The Perfect System. 


I. SyNcopATED Forms.—The Perfects in -avi, -évi, -ivi, often drop 
the v before s or r, and contract the vowels throughout, except those in 
-Ivi, which admit the contraction only before s, 

The syncopated forms are found in all periods, and in the poets are 
used to suit the metre. 
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PERFECT. 
Since. 1. — —_— ——— 
2. amavisti, amasti. délévisti, délésti. audivisti, audisti, 
3. = —_ mae 
Puor. 1. —. —— —= 


2. amavistis, amastis. délévistis, déléstis. audivistis, audistis. 
8. amavérunt,amarunt. délévérunt, délérunt. audivérunt, audiérunt, 
Sugsv. amfaverim, amarim, déléverim, délérim, audiverim, audierim, 


éte. ete. ett. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Invic. amaveram,amédram, déléveram, déléram, audiveram, audieram, 
ele. etc. ele. 
SUBJV. amfvissem, ama&ssem, délévissem, déléssem, audivissem, audissem, 
ete. ete. ete. 
FururEe PERFECT. 
amaver6, amaré, délévers, délérs, audiverd, audier6, 
ete. éle. ele. 
INFINITIVE PERFECT. 
amavisse, amasse. délévisse, délésse. audivisse, audisse, 


2. In the first and third persons Sing. and in the first person Pl. 
of the Perfect, syncope occurs regularly only in Perfects in ivi, and 
no contraction ensues. It is most common in the Perfects of ire 
(169) and petere. In other verbs this syncopation is post-Ciceronian, 
except ina few forms. So Cicero uses dormiit, érudiit, expediit, molliit, 
cupiit (also PLautus) ; CaEsaR, comminiit, resciit, quaesiit. Désinere 
forms desii and désiit, once each in early Latin (CicERo uses déstiti 
and déstitit instead), and then in post-Augustan Latin ; désiimus is 
cited once from Cicero. The unsyncopated forms are always common 
except those of ire (169), which are very rare in classical prose, but 
occur more often in the poets for metrical reasons. 

Note.—The forms ndmus (Exn. = ndvimus), énarrimus (TER., Ad., 365), fié- 


mus, mfitamus, and nairrfimus (Pror.), suémus (Lucr.), in the Perfect, are sporadic 
and sometimes doubtful. 


3. novi, I know, and movi, I have moved, are also contracted, in 
their compounds especially. 


Sinc.—2. nosti. Prur.—2. nistis. 3. nérunt. Sussv. nérim, eéc. 

Piurr. noram, ec. Supsy. ndssem, efc. Inr. ndsse. 

But the Fut. Perf. ndr6d is found only in compounds. 

Similar contractions are seen in mOvi, but not so often; ifivI shows also a few 
cases of syncope in poetry. 

4. (a) In the early Latin poets frequently and occasionally in later, syncope takes 
place in Perfects in -g{, These drop the g and contract. A few cases are found in 
CicERo, especially in the letters. Examples are dixti (found also in Cic. and probably 
an carlier formation, and not by syncope for dixisti) ; dixti, principally in compounds; 
intellexti (once in Cic.); seripsti ; misti (misisti) and several others ; also scripstis. 

(0) Akin to these are a number of forms in -s$ for Fut. Perfect ; -sim for Pf. 
Subjv. and more rarely -sem for Plupf. Subjy. These forms are most usual in the 
third conjugation, but are also not unfrequent in the other three ; thus, 
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1. Future Perfect ; fax6 (facere) ; capsd (capere) and compounds ; ifissd (iubére ; 
VERG.) ; amass6 (amare) ; servassd (servare) and compounds, together with some 
others. 

2. Perfect Subjunctive: faxim and compounds; diixim; ausim (audére, also 
used by Cic.) ; ifissim ; Empsim (emere) ; locdssim (loc&re) ; negassim (negare). 
In the second and third persons Sing., where the Fut. Pf. Indic. and the Pf. Subjv. are 
identical, the forms aremuch morecommon. The plural forms arc much less frequent. 

8. Pluperfect Subjunctive: faxem; prd-missem ; intel-lex€s; re-césset and a 
few other forms ; érépsémus (Hor., S., i. 5, 79). These forms are rare. 

4. Infinitive: dixe; dé-spexe; ad-diixe, eéc.; intel-lexe ; dé-traxe, ete. ; ads 
vexe ; ad-misse, anda ifewothers. Also the Future forms a dveruncdssere, reconcili- 
Assere, impetrassere, oppiignassere. 

The exact origin of these forms is still a matter of disputc, but the common view is 
that they are aoristic formations. 

5. From the earliest times the third Plural of the Pf. Indic. active shows two end- 
ings, -6ront (later -6runt) and -6re, The form in -érunt was always preferred, and 
in classical prosc is the normal form. The form in -8re seems to have been the popu- 
lar form, and is much liked by Livy and later writers. Tacirus seems to have pre- 
ferred -6runt for the Pure Perfect, and -ére for the Historical Perfect. The poets 
scan, according to the exigencies of the metre, at all periods also érunt. 

6. In regard to the other endings, we have to notice in early Latin -Ig occasionally 
in the Pf. Subjv. and Fat. Pf. Indic. active; Perfects in -ij are always written with -iéi- 
on inscriptions ; in other Perfects the third person Singular in -€i¢ (older -&t), or -It; 
as dedet ; occasionally the first person ends in -@] and the second in -istéi, Peculiar 
forms are dedrot (dedro), (for dederunt), fécéd (for fécit), and a few others. 
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132. With the exception of the verbs sum, J am, edo, J eat, 
ed, J go, fers, J bear, volo, J wish (perhaps do, I give), and 
their compounds, most of whose forms come directly from 
the root, all verbs in Latin form their stems from the root by 
the addition of a vowel or of a combination of a vowel with a 
consonant. This vowel is called the thematic vowel ; see 190. 

In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in some 
verbs of the third conjugation, the stem thus formed is found 
throughout the whole conjugation ; in other verbs the present 
stem shows different forms from the other stems. 


1. THE PRESENT STEM. 


133. I. The Stem or Thematic class: To this class belong those verbs 
whose stems are formed by the addition of a thematic vowel (usually i, 
sometimes u) to the root, as in the third conjugation, or to a stem 
formed by the addition of a, 8, orito the root, as in the first, sec- 
ond, and fourth conjugations. The stem thus formed is seen (with 
lengthened vowel sometimes) in all forms of the verb. To this class 
belong verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in the 
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third (a) verbs formed from a strong root, 7. e., verbs with i, a, a, 6, 6, 
ae, au; and withe in the stem ; as dicd (= deicd), diicd (— doucd), rado, 
céd0, r6d6, caedd, plaudd; veh6, vergo, pends, efc.; (b) verbs formed from 
a weak root, 7. e., those with vowel i, i, 8, and probably those with 4: 
as di-vid6, furd, old (olere), ago. 

Il. The Reduplicated class: The Present stem is formed by redupli- 
cation, with i in the reduplicated syllable : : 

gen-, gi-gné (for G1-GEN-0), gi-gne-re, to beget ; sta-, si-std, si-ste-re, to 
set, stand. Compare stare, fo stand, Other forms, as sid6 (for sI-s(E)Do), 
serd (for sI-so), and perhaps bibd, have the Reduplication concealed. 


III. The T class: The root, which usually ends in a guttural, is 
strengthened by to, te: flecté (FLEC-), flecte-re, to bend. 


IV. The Nasal class: In this class the root is strengthened by 
no, ne, the nasal being inserted 

A. In vowel-stems : sind (sI-), sine-re, ¢o let ; lin6 (LI-), line-re, to be- 
smear. 

B. After the characteristic liquid: cernd (cER-), cerne-re, ¢o sift, 
separate ; temnd (TEM-), temne-re, Zo scorn. 

Nores.—1. After ] assimilation takes place : pell6 (for pel-n6), pelle-re, éo drive. 

2. In a few verbs the strengthened forms (-no after a vowel, -ino after a liquid) are 
confined mainly to the third person Plural active of the Present, and are found not later 
than the close of the sixth century of the city: danunt (=dant), explénunt 
(=explent), nequinont (= nequeunt), and a few others. 


C. Before the characteristic mute : vincd (vic-), vince-re, to conquer ; 
frang6 (FRAG-), frange-re, to break; fundéd (FUD-), fande-re, ¢o pour. 

Before a p-mute n becomes m: rumpd (RUP-), rumpe-re, to rend ; 
cumbd (CcUB-), cumbe-re, ¢o lie down. 

D. Here belong also those verbs in which the root is strengthened 
by -nu6, nue; as sternud (STER-), sternue-re, to sneeze. 

Nore.—In verbs like tingu6, J soak, the consonantai y disappears before a conso- 
nant in the Pf. and Supine : tinxi, tinc-tum. 

V. The Inchoative class: The Present stem has the suffix -sco, -sce. 

ird-scor, Jam in a rage; cré-sed, I grow ; ob-dormi-sc6, J fall asleep ; 
api-scor, J reach ; pro-fici-scor, J set out ; nanci-scor (Nac-), Z get; nd-sed 
(= gné-sed), I become acquainted ; pd-sed (= porc-scd), [ demand ; mis-ced 
(= mic-se-ed), J mix; discd (= di-de-scd), J learn. A number of Incho- 
atives are derivative formations from substantives ; as, lapidéscd (from 
lapis), J become stone. 


VI. The I class: Instead of the simple thematic vowel i the root is 
inereased by the form ie. In some forms of the Present stem, 7. e., -the 
Pr. Inf., Impf. Subjv., second Sing., Pr. Impv., this appears in the 
form e; in some other forms it appears as i: capi-d (cAP-), cape-re, Zo 
take. 

é 
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Norr.—Verbs of the fourth conjugation also belong to the i class; but for con- 
venience the j class is here restricted as above. 


VII. The Mixed class: Some verbs that originally belong to the 
i-class have gone over in the Present stem to the forms of the stem 
class : as venid (VEN-), veni-re, fo come ; vided (VID-), vidé-re, fo see ; sond 
(son-), sona-re, to sound. 


ll. THE PERFECT STEM. 


134. I. Perfect in -vi (or -ui): These are formed by the addition 

(a) Of -vi to the stem as it appears in the Present Inf. in combina- 
tion with the thematic vowel. To this class belong the Perfects of the 
first and fourth conjugations, and the few verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion mentioned in 124 ; ama-re, ama-vi; audi-re, audi-vi ; delé-re, delé-vi. 

(6) Of -ul to the Present stem after its characteristic vowel is 
dropped. Here belong the majority of the verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion ; moné-re, mon-ui. 

Il. Perfect in -si: These are formed by the addition of -si to the 
root ; which is, as a rule, long either by nature or position. This class 
comprises a large number of verbs in the third conjugation in which 
the stem-characteristic consonant is a mute; three in which it is -m 
(preme-re, fo press ; siime-re, fo take ; con-tem(n)e-re, fo scorn) ; and a few 
in which it is -s, as ir-3, J burn, tis-si; haered, J stick, haesi (= haes-si), 

Examples are répé, J creep, rép-si; scribd, J write, scrip-si; dicd, J say, 
dixi (= dic-si); carps, J pluck, carp-si; raids, J scrape, raisi (= rad-si), 

Note.—But verbs in -nd@, take { in the Perfect: défend-6, Z strike (ward) off, 


défend-i; perhaps because they formed originally a reduplicated perfect ; as, mando, 
I chew, man(di)di; so (fe)fendi, have struck. 


Ill. Reduplicated Perfects: These are formed by prefixing to the 
unstrengthened root its first consonant (or consonantal combination) 
together with the following vowel, a and ae being weakened to e, or, if 
the root began with a vowel, by prefixing e, and adding the termination 
“I, In Latin but few of these forms remain, and they have been vari- 
ously modified : discd, J learn, di-dici; sponded, J pledge, spo(s)pondi; 
tango, J touch, te-ti-gi; tundd, J strike, tu-tud-1; ago, J act, &égi 
(= e-ag-i) ; emo, J buy, mi (= e-em-t), 

In composition the reduplication is in many cases dropped; so 
always in compounds of cade-re, fo fall; caede-re, fo fell; cane-re, to 
sing ; falle-re, fo deceive ; pange-re, to fix; parce-re, to spare; pare-re. 
to bear; pende-re, to hang; punge-re, fo prick; tange-re, fo touch; 
tende-re, fo stretch (occasionally retained in late Latin) ; tondé-re, fo 
shear (but occasionally retained in late Latin); tunde-re, fo strike. 
Disc-ere, fo learn, always retains it, and so pdsce-re, fo demand, and ad- 
mordére, fo bite. Of compounds of curre-re, fo run, suecurrere always 
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drops the reduplication, praecurrere always retains it ; the others vary. 
Of compounds of dare, abscondere usually drops it, but all trisyllabie 
compounds that change the a, and all quadrisyllabic compounds, retain 
it. Compounds of sistere, fo sei, and stare, fo stand, retain it. 


IV. Perfect ini. Verbs of the third conjugation, with a shoré stem- 
syllable, take 1 in the Perfect, after lengthening the stem-syllable and 
changing & into é. In many cases these Perfects are the remains of 
reduplicated forms: legs, J read, lég-i; vide-65, 7 see, vid-1; fodi-6, 7 
stab, fod-i; fugi-d, J flee, fig-i; frang-6, I break, frég-i, 

V. Denominative verbs in-ud, like acud, J sharpen; metud, I fear ; 
also sternud, J sneeze, form the Perfect in -u-i after the analogy of pri- 
mary verbs, and the formation in -uf gradually extended in Latin. 


Ill. THE SUPINE STEM. 


135, I. Supine in -tum, Perfect Passive Participle in -tas: The 
stems are formed by the addition of -tu or -to 

(a) To the stem as it appears in the Present Infinitive active. Here 
belong most verbs of the first and fourth conjugations, and those verbs 
of the second conjugation that are mentioned in 124: amé-tum, délé- 
tum, audfi-tum, Those verbs of the second conjugation which form 
Perfect in -ul, form the Supine stem by weakening the thematic vowel 
e to i,and adding -tu, -to, except cénsé-re, /o deem, docé-re, to teach, 
miseé-re, fo mix, tené-re, to hold, torré-re, fo scorch, which omit the the- 
matic vowel, and form cénsum, doctum, mixtum, (tentum), téstum. 

(6) To the unstrengthened stem. Here belong most verbs of the 
third conjugation and the five verbs of the second just given, with 
sporadic forms in the other conjugations: cap-tum (capid, J fake), 
rép-tum (répd, J creep), dic-tum (died, J say), fac-tum (facid, J do). 

In combinations of -t- with a dental, assimilation took place, giving 
usually ss after a short vowel and s after a long vowel: scissum (scindd, 
I cleave), caesum (caedé, J fell). On the analogy of this and under the 
influence often of Perfect in -si, we find -s- also in some other stems : 

1. In stems with a guttural characteristic ; as, fix-um (figo, 7 fiz); often with a 
preceding liquid: mersum (merg6, J dip; Pf. mersi); tersum (terged, J wipe ; 
Pf. tersI); parsum (pared, J spore; Pf. parsi, old); spar-sum (sparg6, J sprinkle ; 
Pf. sparsi); mul-sum (mulged, J milk; Pf. mul-si); but far-tum (farcid, 7 stuf: 
Pf. fars}) ; tortum (torqued, J tzvist ; Pf. torsi) ; indul-tum (rare and post-classical, 
from indulged, J indulge ; Pf. induls?), 

2. In one with a labial characteristic : 1p-sum (labor, J stip). 

3. In some stems with characteristic §; as, cénsum (cénsed, J deem ; see I. a.) ; 
haesum (haere, J stick) ; pinsum (pins6, J pound). 

4. In some stems witha nasal characteristic : pressum (prem6, / press ; Pf. press!) ; 
mansum (maned, J remain; Pf. mfnsi), 

5. In stems where ll, rr has arisen by assimilation: pulsum (pelld, Z drive) ; 
falsum (falld, falsify) ; valsum (vell6, 7 pluck) ; cursum (currd, 7 run) ; versum 
(verro, I sweep). 


CHANGE OF CONJUGATION. . Ws 


TI. Future Active PARTIcIPLe IN -tirus.—The same changes occur 
in the stem as are found in the case of the Supine. 

1. In some stems ending in -u a thematic vowel i is inserted ; as 
arguitiirus (arguere, /o prove); luitirus (luere, fo loose); abnuitirus 
(abnuere, ¢o deny) ; ruitirus (ruere, fo rush) ; Gruitirus (ruere, to root 
out); fruitirus (frui, ¢o enjoy). 

2. Some Future Participles are found without corresponding Per- 
fect : calittirus (calére, ‘o be warm) ; carittirus (carére, /o lack) ; dolitirus 
(dolére, ¢o grieve) ; iacitiirus (iacére, to lie) ; paritiirus (parére, to obey) ; 
valitiirus (valére, fo be well). 

3. Irregular are: adgnétirus, agnitirus (agniscere, fo know well) ; 
discitirus (discere, o learn); hausiirus, haustirus (haurire, fo drain) ; 
nisirus (niti, ¢o Jean); morittirus (mori, ‘o die) ; ndscittirus (ndscere, fo 
know) ; oritiirus (ortri, fo arise) ; paritiirus (parere, fo bear), 


Change of Conjugation. 


136. A change of Conjugation occurs in verbs which show 
a long thematic vowel in the Present stem, but not in the 
Perfect stem, or the reverse. 

1. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed regularly, according to 


the third conjugation, have the Present stem formed according to one 
of the other three : 


auge-0, augé-re, aux-i, auc-tum, to inerease. 
senti-6, senti-re, sén-si, sén-sum, to feel. 
saepi-6, saepi-re, saep-si, saep-tum, to hedge about. 
veni-6, veni-re, vén-i, ven-tum, to come. 
vide-6, vidé-re, vid-i, vi-sum, to see. 
vinci-6, vinci-re, vinx-i, vinc-tum, to bind. 


2. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed according to the first, 
second, or fourth conjugations, have the Present stem formed according 
to the third, in consequence of strengthening: 


ster-n-0, ster-ne-re, stra-vi, stra-tum, to strew. 
cré-8¢-0, cré-sce-re, cré-vi, cré-tum, to grow. 
li-n-6, line-re, 1é-vi(i-vi, _li-tum, to smear. 


3. Verbs with the Present formed regularly according to the third 
conjugation, have the Perfect and Supine formed according to (a) the 
second, or (0) the fourth conjugation : 


(a) accumbere, ¢o recline, fremere, to rage, gemere, /o groan, gignere, fo beget, 
molere, éogrind, strepere, to resound, vomere, to vomit, form Perfect in -u1, Supine 
in -itum, 

alere, to nourish, colere, o cultivate, cOnsulere, to consult, frendere, to show the 
teeth, occulere, fo conceal, rapere, to snatch, and its compounds form Perfect in -ni, 
Supine in -tum (-sum), For ali-tus, see 142, 3. 
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compéscere, fo check, con-cinere, /o sing together, and other compounds of canere, 
to sing, excellere, fo excel, stertere, fo snore, tremere, fo tremble, form Perfect in 
-ui, but no Supine. 

(0) arcessere, ‘0 summon, incessere, ¢o enter, cupere, to desire, petere, to seek, 
quaerere, to search, and its compounds, rudere, ¢o roar, sapere, to savor, form Per- 
fect in -Ivi, Supine in -itum, 

4. Stems vary among the first, second, and fourth conjugations, 

(a) Verbs with the Present formed according to the first, and Per- 
fect and Supine according to the second conjugation : 

crepare, to crackle, cubare, fo lve, domare, to conquer, micire, to flash, 
plicare, fo fold, sonare, to sownd, tonare, to thunder, vetare, to forbid, with 
Perfect in -ui, Supine in -itum : 

fricare, fo rub, necare, to kill, secare, fo cut, with Perfect in -ul, 
Supine in -tum (but participles in atus are occasional, principally in later 
Latin). 

(0) Verbs with Present formed according to fourth, and Perfect and 
Supine according to the second : amicire, fo wrap, aperire, to open, 
operire, ¢o cover, salire, fo leap, and compounds. 

(c) Of the second and fourth conjugations is cie-6 (ci-o), cié-re (ci-re), 
civi, citum (ci-tum), fo stir up, and its compounds ; while pdtd, potare, fo 
drink, forms Sup. po-tum or pé-tatum, and Fut. Part. pé-ttrus or 
pota-tirus. 

5. dare, fo give, and stare, to stand, pass over to the third conjuga- 
tion in the Perfect, in consequence of reduplication. 


LIST OF VERBS ACCORDING TO THE PER- 
FECT FORM. 
PERFECT: -vi; SUPINE: -tum. 
137, Stem class: 
(a) Verbs of first and fourth conjugations, except those mentioned 
in 136, 4. Irregular in Supine is 


sepeli-6, sepeli-re, sepeli-vi, sepul-tum, to bury. 
(b) In the second conjugation : 

déle-6, délé-re, délé-vi, délé-tum, to destroy. 

fle-5, flé-re, f1é-vi, flé-tum, to weep. 

ne-6, né-re, né-vi, né-tum, to spin. 

-ole-6 (ab-, in-), -olé-re, -01é-vi, — to grow. 
These compounds form Supine in itum; abolitum, inolitus. 

-pled, -plé-re, plé-vi, plé-tum, to ful. 
So the compounds with com-, In-, ex-, re-, SUp-. 

vie-5, vié-re, = vié-tus, to plait. 
Irregular is 

cie-5 (ci-5), cié-re (cire), ci-vi, ci-tum (ci-tum), ¢0 stir up. 


In the compounds we find the Participles concitus or concitus, percitus, excitus 
or excitus, but accitus, 
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(c) In the therd conjugation : 


arcess-6, arcesse-re, arcessi-vi, 


oF 


arcessi-tum, 0 send for. 


So, too, lacess-6, Z ‘ease, capess-0, J day hold of. In early Latin we often find 
accers6, the relation of which to arcess6 is variously explained. The forms arcessiri, 
and later arcessirétur, from the fourth conjugation, also occur. 


in-cess-6, in-cesse-re,  in-cessi-vi (cess), to attack. 
So facess-6, Z cause, make off. : 
pet-d, pete-re, peti-vi, peti-tum, to seek (fly at). 
quaer-6, quaere-re, quaesi-vi, quaesi-tum, 0 seek. 
con-quir-6, con-quire-re, conquisi-vi, con-quisi-tum, (0 hunt up. 
So other compounds of -quird (quaerd). 
rud-6, rude-re, rudi-vi, rudi-tum, to roar. 
ter-6, tere-re, tri-vi, tri-tum, to rub. 
Tin.,1. 4,48, has at-teruisse,.and Aputrius has similar forms. 
188, Jteduplicated class: 
ser-0, sere-re, 86-vi, sa-tum, to sow. 
So conserd, but with Sup. cén-situm. 
139, Nasal class: 
A. li-n-6, li-ne-re, 16-vi, li-tum, to besmear. 
So compounds of lin§, Pf. li-vi is rare. 
si-n-6, si-ne-re, si-vi, si-tum, to let. 
So dé-sind, 7 /eave off, and in early Latin, p6nd (= po-sind), Z put. 
B. cer-n-6, cer-ne-re, cré-vi, (cré-tum), to separate. 
So décern6, Z decide. 
sper-n-0, sper-ne-re, spré-vi, spré-tum, to despise. 
ster-n-5, ster-ne-re, stra-vi, stra-tum, to strew. 


140. Jnchoative class: 
invetera-sc-6, invetera-sce-re, invetera-vi, 


pa-sc-6, pa-sce-re, pa-vi, 
vespera-sc-6, vespera-Ssce-re, vespera-vi, 
So advesperasco. 
cré-sc-5, cré-sce-re, cré-vi, 
So the compounds. 
con-cupi-sc-6, -cupi-sce-re, -cupi-vi, 


ob-dormi-sc-6, -dormi-sce-re, -dormi-vi, 
So condormisc6, édormisc6. 
ex-olé-sc-6, 


-0lé-sce-re, -016-vi, 


invetera-tum, ‘0 grow old. 


pas-tum, to graze (trans.), 
— to become evening. 
cré-tum, to grow. 
-cupi-tum, to long for. 
-dormi-tum, 0 fall asieep. 
-0lé-tum, to get one’s growth. 


So ob-solése6, 7 grow old. But ab-oléscd, 7 disappear, has abolitum ; co-alésco, 
T grow together, co-alitum; ad-oléscd, J grow up, ad-ultum in the Sup.; and 


inoléscé lacks the Supine. 


quié-sc-6, quié-sce-re, 
cl-sc-5, sci-sce-re, 
So ad-sciscd, 7 fake on. 


7 


quié-vi, 
sci-vi, 


quié-tum, 
sci-tum, 


to rest. Af 


to decree, ~ 
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su-ésc-6, sué-sce-re, sué-vi, sué-tum, 0 accustom one’s sel)’. 
So compounds as-, con-, dé-, mane, 


(g)n0-sc-d, nd-sce-re, nd-vi, (nd-tum), to know. 


So igndscod, / pardon ; but cd-gndseo, J recognise, and other compounds of nésco, 
have Sup. in -itum. 


re-sip-isc-6, -sipi-sce-re, -sipi-vi, — to come to one’s senses 
141. J-class: 

cupi-0, cupe-re, cupi-vi, cupi-tum, to desire. 

sapi-d, Sape-re, sapi-vi (-ui), —- lo have a flavor. 


PERFECT: -ui; SUPINE: (tum. 
142, Stem class: 
1. The majority of the verbs of the second conjugation; see 134, I, 8, 
and 135, a. But 
sorbe-6, sorbé-re, sorb-ui, — to sup up. 
Pf. sorp-si occurs in Va. Max. and Lucan. 
2. Of the first conjugation : 


crep-5, crepa-re, crep-ul, crepi-tum, to ratile. 
So the compounds, but in early and late Latin the regular forms of dis-creparo 
and in-crepare are occasional. 


cub-5, cubi-re, cub-ul, cubi-tum, to lie, 
Occasional regular forms in post-Ciceronian Latin. 

dom-6, doma-re, dom-ui, domi-tum, to tame, 

fric-6, frica-re, fric-ui, fric-tum (-a-tum), ‘o rub. 


Occasionally in early and more often in post-classieal Latin, the regular forms are 
found in the eompounds ; so always -fric&-tiirus. 


mic-5, mica-re, mic-ul, — lo quiver, flash. 
But di-micare, éo fight (oud), is regular, except occasionally in Ovrp. 


nec-6, neca-re, neca-vi(nec-uirare), neca-tum, 40 Kill. 
‘the componnd éneca-re, ¢o Xill off, has necavi in early Latin, otherwise énecui 
(rare) ; and €nectus (but Pirin. Mat., énecatus). 


plic-3, plica-re, (plica-vi), plici-tum, to fold. 

The simple forms of plic&re are rare. The compounds ap-, com-, ex-, im-, vary 
between -@vi and -nf in the Pf., and -Atum and -itum in the Sup. ; but Cicero uses” 
always applicaivi, applicatum; complicavi, complic&tum; and usually expli- 
cavi, always explicitum; always implic&tum; circumplicare is always regular; 
forms of replicare are rare. 


sec-6, seca-re, sec-ul, sec-tum, to cut. 
Regular forms are early, late, and rare. 


son-d, sona-re, son-wi, soni-tum, to sound. 
But regularly sonatiirus. Regular forms are late. In early Latin the forms sonera 
sonit, sonunt, resonit, resonunt, show that the simple verb was sonere, 


ton-6, toné-re, ton-ui, = to thunder. 
But at-tonitus and intonatus (Hor., Hpod. 2, 51). 
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vet-6, veta-re, vet-ui, veti-tum, to forvid. 
But Persivs (5, 90) uses yeta-vi, 


3. Of the ¢herd conjugation : 


frem-6, freme-re, frem-ui, —_- to roar, rage. 
gem-6, geme-re, gem-ul, == to groan. 
vom-6, vome-re, vom-ui, vomi-tum , to vomit. 
al-6, ale-re, al-ui, al-tum, to nourish. 
Participle ali-tus occurs from Livy on. 
col-5, cole-re, col-ui, cul-tum, to cultivate. 
con-cin-6, -cine-re, -cin-ui, —— to sing together. 
So occinere, praecinere, 
cén-sul-d, cén-sule-re, cdn-sul-ui, con-sul-tum, 0 consult. 
deps-6, depse-re, deps-ul, deps-tus, to knead. 
mol-6, mole-re, mol-ui, moli-tum, to grind. 
occul-6, occule-re, occul-ui, occul-tum, to conceal. 
pins-6, pinse-re, pins-ui, pinsi-tum, to pound. 


Sup. also pinsum, pistum, Collateral forms of pis6, pisere, are early and rare; 
80 also is pinsibant. 


ser-5, sere-re, — (ser-tum), lo string (out). 

Common in compounds: as, déserd, déserere, déserui, désertum, éo desert. 
The same forms are found occasionally in compounds of serere, fo sow (138), but not 
in classical Latin. 


stert-6, sterte-re, stert-ui, == to snore. 
strep-d, strepe-re, strep-ul, (strepi-tum), 0 make a din. 
tex-6, texe-re, tex-ul, tex-tum, to weave. 


Irregular are 
met-6, mete-re, mess-ul, mes-Sum, to mow. 


vol-6, vel-le, vol-ul, — to wish. 
So n6l6, malo; sec 174. 


4. In the fourth conjugation : 


amici-6, amici-re, amic-ui (amixi), amic-tum, to clothe. 

aperi-6, aperi-re, § aper-ui, aper-tum, to open. 

operi-3, operi-re, oper-ui, oper-tum, to cover up. 
ali-6, sali-re, sal-ui, sal-tum, to leap. 


The regular Perfects salivi, salii, are found in compounds, but usually in post- 
classical writers, and often syncopated. 


143, [eduplicated class : 


3i-gn-6 (cEN-), gi-gne-re, gen-ui, geni-tum, to beget. 
Early Latin has the Present forms genit, genunt, genat, genitur, genuntur, 
enendi, geni, 
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144, Nasal class: 

frend-6, frende-re, —: fré-sum, frés-sum, ‘0 gnash. 
Also in the form frende-6, frendé-re. 

ac-cumb-6, -cumbe-re, cub-ui, cubi-tum, to lie down. 
So also the compounds con-, dis-, in- ; bnt re-cumbd lacks the Supine. 


ex-cell-6, -celle-re, (cell-ui), (cel-sus), to surpass. 

But per-cellere, obeat down, has Pf. per-culi, Sup. per-culsum. Excelluérunt 
is found in GELL. XIV. 3, 7, and in AUGUSTINE; otherwise forms of Pf. and Sup. do 
not occur. 


145, The Inchoative class: 


dispésc-5, dispésce-re,  dispésc-ui, — to let loose. 
So compéscere, 40 check. 


A large number of verbs are formed from verbs of the second con-_ 
jugation, or from substantives or adjectives, and take Pf. in -ui; as, 


co-alésc-6, alésce-re, al-ui, ali-tum, to grow together. 
See 140. 

é-vanésc-d, vanésce-re, van-ui, aaa to disappear. 

con-valésc-6, valésce-re, val-ui, vali-tum, to get well. 

in-gemisc-6, gemisce-re, gem-ui, — to sigh. 

notésc-5, notésce-re, not-ul, — to become known. 
-incalésc-6, incalésce-re, incal-ui, —— to get warm. 

146, The I-class : 
rapi-6, Tape-re, rap-ui, rap-tum, to snatch. 
cor-ripid, _ripe-re, rip-ui, rep-tum, lo seize. 


So other componnds. In carly Latin, surripere syncopates some of its forms, as 
surpuit, surpere ; surpuerat occurs in Hon.; aoristic forms, as rapsit, surrepsit, 
belong also to the early period. 131, 4, b. 2. 


PERFECT: -si; SUPINE: -tum, -sum. 


147, Stem class : 
1. In the second conjugation : 


iube-6, inbé-re, itis-si, itis-sum, to order. 

On sorbeG sce 142, 1. 
arde-6, ardé-re, ar-si, ar-sum, to be on fire. 
ride-6, ridé-re, ri-si, ri-sum, to laugh (at). 
haere-6, haeré-re, hae-si, (hae-sum), to stick (to). 
mane-O, mané-re, man-si, man-sum, to remain. 
suade-6, suadé-re, sua-si, sua-sum, to counsel. 


With dental dropped before ending of Pf. and Supine. 
auge-6, augé-re, auxi, auc-tum, to cause to wax 
frige-6, frigé-re, (frixi), = to be chilled. 
liice-6, liicé-re, liixi, os to give light. 
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luge-5, ligé-re, luxi, — to be in mourning. 
alge-6, algé-re, al-si, — to freeze. 
fulge-6, fulgé-re, ful-si, — to glow. 


In early Latin, forms of the third conjugation occur: fulgit, fulgere, effulgere 
(VERG., A, VIII. 677). 


indul ge-6, indulgé-re, indul-si, (indul-tum), to give way. 

mulce-6, mulcé-re, mul-si, mul-sum, to stroke. 
Rarely mulc-tus in compounds. 

mulge-6, mulgé-re, mul-si, mul-sum(ctum), éo milk. 

terge-6, tergé-re, ter-si, ter-sum, to wipe. 


Forms of the third conjugation: tergit, tergitur, terguntur, are occasionally 
found ; and so too in some late compounds. Varro has tertus, 


torque-6, torqué-re, _tor-si, tor-tum, to twist. 
turge-6, turgé-re, tur-si, —_ to swell. 
urge-0, urgé-re, ur-si, = to press. 
c0-nive-6 (gnigv), -nivé-re, -nixi (ivi), —_— to close the eyes. 


2. In the third conjugation : 


carp-6, carpe-re, carp-si, carp-tum, to pluck. 
dé-cerp-6,  dé-cerpe-re,° dé-cerp-si, dé-cerp-tum, 0 pluck off. 
clep-6, clepe-re, clep-si (clép-i), clep-tum, to filch. 
Rare and ante-classic. 
ntib-6, niibe-re, niip-si, nip-tum, to put on a veil 
(as a bride). 
rép-6, répe-re, rép-si, rép-tum, to creep. 
 scalp-d, scalpe-re, _ scalp-si, scalp-tum, to scrape. 
- serib-5, scribe-re, scrip-si, scrip-tum, to write. . 
' sculp-6, sculpe-re,  sculp-si, sculp-tum, to chisel. 
serp-6, serpe-re, serp-si, serp-tum, to creep. 
prem-6 (-primd), preme-re, _—pres-si, pres-sum, to press. 


Some compounds of emo, J fake, buy, have Pf. in -si, Sup. in -tum, 
before which a euphonic p developes : 


com-6, come-re, com-p-si, cém-p-tum, to adorn. 

dém-6, déme-re, dém-p-si, dém-p-tum, 0 take away. 

prom-6, prome-re, prom-p-si, prom-p-tum, 0 take out. 

sim-6, stime-re, sim-p-si, stiim-p-tum, 0 ¢ake. 
On contemn-6 see 149, ¢. 

dic-6, dice-re, dixi(dic-si, dic-tum, to say. 
Impv. dic, see 130, 5. Occasionally in old Latin dic&ébd for Future. 

diic-6, diice-re, diixi, duc-tum, to lead. 
Imperative diic, see 130, 5. 

fig-6, fige-re, fixi, fixum, to fasten. 
Part. fictus for fixus is occasional in early Latin. 

-flig-6(con-,af-,in-), -flige-re, -flixi, -flic-tum, to strike. 


Simple verb is found occasionally in early Latin. 
frig-5, frige-re, frixi, fric-tum, to parch. 
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siig-d, sige-re,  sixi, stic-tum, to suck. 
Fut. exstigébd is found in PLavut., Ep. 188. 
merg-6, merge-re, mer-si, mer-sum, to plunge. 
sparg-6, sparge-re, spar-si, spar-sum, to strew. 
con-sperg-0, cOn-sperge-re, cOn-sper-si, cOn-sper-sum, 0 besprinkde. 
coqu-6, coque-re, coxi, coc-tum, to cook. 
(-lig-6 deg-), -lige-re, -léxi, -léc-tum.] 
di-lig-6, di-lige-re, di-léxi, diléc-tum, to love. 
intellig6, or 
intellegd, intellege-re, intel-léxi, intel-léc-tum, ‘0 understand. 
negligé, ov 
neg-leg-6, neg-lege-re, neg-léxi, neg-léc-tum, 40 neglect. 
Other compounds have légi, Satu., J. 40, 1, has neglégisset. 
reg-0, rege-re, réxi, réc-tum, to keep right. 
di-rig-5, di-rige-re, di-réxi, di-réc-tum, fo guide. 
per-g-d, per-ge-re, per-réxi, per-réc-tum, 0 goon. 
su-rg-6, su-rge-re, sur-réxi, sur-réc-tum, 0 rise up. 
But expergs formed expergitus in carry and late Latin. 
teg-0, tege-re, téxi, téc-tum, to cover. 
claud-6, claude-re, clau-si, clau-sum,  oshut. 
con-, ex-cliid-6,  ex-cliide-re, ex-cli-si, ex-cli-sum, 0 shut up, out. 
Early Latin shows also cliid6, clidere. 
laed-6, laede-re, lae-si, lae-sum, to harm. 
col-lid-6, col-lide-re, col-1i-si, col-li-sum,  ¢0 strike together. — 
lud-d, lide-re, li-si, la-sum, to play. 
plaud-i (ap-plaud-d), plaude-re, = plau-si, _plau-sum, fo clap. 
ex-pléd-6, ex-pléde-re, ex-pld-si, ex-plo-sum, to hoot off. 
rad-6, rade-re, ra-si, ra-sum, to scratch. 
r6d-6, réde-re, r6-si, ré-sum, to gnaw. 
triid-d, triide-re, tri-si, tri-sum, to push. 6 
vad-6 (in-, 6-), -vade-re, -Vi-si, -vi-sum, to go. 
céd-5, céde-re, cés-si, cés-sum, to give way 
quati-é, quate-re, (quas-si), quas-sum, 0 shake. 
con-cuti6 (per-,ex-),con-cute-re, con-cus-si, con-cus-sum, (0 shatter. 
mitt-6, mitte-re, mi-si, mis-sum, to send. 
di-vid-6, di-vide-re, di-vi-si, di-vi-sum, 0 pari. 
tr-6, tire-re, iis-si, iis-tum, to burn. 
com-bir-6, com-biire-re, com-biis-si, com-biis-tum, /o burn up. 
ger-6, gere-re, ges-si, ges-tum, to carry. 
flu-6 (flugv-), flue-re, fluxi, (flux-us), to flow. 
stru-0 (strugv-), strue-re, strixi, Striic-tum, 0 duild. 
trah-o (tragh-), trahe-re, traxi, trac-tum, 4 drag. 
veh-6 (vegh), vehe-re, vexi, vec-tum, to carry. 
viv-6 (vigv-), vive-re, vixi, vic-tum, to live: 
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148. The T-class: 


flect-6, flecte-re, flexi, flexum, to bend. 

nect-6, necte-re, nexi (nexul), nexum, to knot. 
The Pf. forms: in-nexul (VERG., A. v., 425). 

pect-d, pecte-re, pexi, pexum, to comb. 

plect-6, plecte-re, (plexi), plexum, to plait. 


149, Zhe Nasal class: 
(a) Supine without N: 


fing-3, finge-re, finxi, fic-tum, to form. 
mning-0, minge-re, minxi, mic-tum, to urinate. 
ping-5, pinge-re, pinxi, pic-tum, to paint. 
string-6, stringe-re, strinxi, stric-tum, to draw tight. 


(6) Supine with N : 


ang-0, ange-re, anxl, = to throttle, vex. 
cing-5, cinge-re, cinxi, cinc-tum, to gird. 
é-mung-6, é6-munge-re, 6-munxi, é-mune-tum, 0 wipe the nose. 
iung-6, iunge-re, itinxi, ifinc-tum, to yoke, join. 
ling-6, linge-re, linxi, . line-tum, to lick. 
ning-6, ninge-re, ninxi, —— to snow. 
pang-6, pange-re, panxi, panc-tum, to drivein. 
Perfcet also pégi, and Supine péctum, Compare 155 and paciscor, 165. 
plang-6, plange-re, planxi, planc-tum, to smite. 
-stingu-6, -stingue-re, -stinxi, -stinc-tum, to put out. 
So the eompounds ex-, dis-, re-; the simple verb is ante-elassic. 
ting-6 (tingu-5), ting(u)e-re, _— tini, tinc-tum, to wet, dye. 
ung-6(ungu-5), ung(u)e-re, tinxi, tinc-tum, to anoint. 


(c) tem-n-6 (rare) and its compounds form the Pf. with a euphonic p: 


con-tem-n-é, -temne-re, -tem-p-si, -tem-p-tum, 0 despise. 
150, The I-class : 


1. In the ¢hird conjugation : 


{-lici-6 (LAC), lice-re, -lexi, -lec-tum], to lure. 
pel-lici-6, pel-lice-re, pel-lexi, pel-lec-tum,  ‘oallure. 
So allicere, illicere, which, however, have early Pf. in -wi, as does pellicere also. 
But 6-licere has -ul regularly in classical times, and 6-lexi only later. 


[-spici-6 (sPEc), -spice-re, -spexi, “spec-tum], 40 peer. 
per-spici-6, per-spice-re, per-spexi,  per-spec-tum, 0 see through. 
So the eompounds with ad-, con-, dé-, in-, 


ey 
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2. In the fourth conjugation : 


saepi-d, saepi-re, saep-si, saep-tum, to hedge in. 
sanci-6, sanci-re, sanxi, sanc-tum, to hallow. 
The Sup. sanci-tum is rare. 
vinci-d, vinci-re, vinxi, vine-tum, to bind. 
farci-6 (-ferci-6), farci-re, far-si, far-tum, to stuff. 
fulci-6, fulci-re, ful-si, ful-tum, to prop. 
sarci-6, sarci-re, sar-si, sar-tum, to patch. 
senti-6, senti-re, sén-si, sén-sum, to feel. 
hauri-é, hauri-re, hat-si, haus-tum, to drain. 


Vere., A. iv., 883, has hausfirus. Early Latin shows hauribant (Lucr.) and 
haurierint ; hauritirus is very late. 


rauci-6, rauci-re, rau-si, rau-sum, to be hoarse. 
This verb is very rare. 


PERFECT: -1 WITH REDUPLICATION; SUPINE: -sum, -tum. 


151, In the first conjugation : 


1, a-6, da-re, ded-i, da-tum, to give, put, do. 
Everywhere 4, except in das, ‘hou givest, and da, give thou. 


1. Like d6, are conjugated the compounds with dissyllabic words, such as : cireum- 
a-6, [surround ; satis-d6, [give bail ; pessum-d6, Juin ; venum-do, J sell ; thus: 


circum-d-6, circum-da-re, circum-de-di, circum-da-tum, é0 surround. 


2. The compounds of da-re with monosyllabic words pass over wholly into the 
Third Conjugation. 


ab-d-6, ab-de-re, ab-did-i, ab-di-tum, to put away. 
ad-d-5, ad-de-re, ad-did-i, ad-di-tum, to put to. 
con-d-5, con-de-re, con-did-i, con-di-tum, toput up (found). 


abs-con-d6, abs-con-de-re, abs-con-d-i, abs-con-di-tum, éo pul far away. 
Pf. abscondidi is found in Px., Afer. 360, then not until late Latin. 


cré-d-6, cré-de-re, ceré-did-i, cré-di-tum, to put faith. 
dé-d-6, dé-de-re, dé-did-i, dé-di-tum, to give up. 
é-d-d, . &-de-re, é-did-i, é-di-tum, to put oul. 
in-d-6, in-de-re, in-did-i, in-di-tum, to put in. 
per-d-6, per-de-re, per-did-i, per-di-tum, to fordo (ruin). 
pro-d-6, pro-de-re, pro-did-i, pro-di-tum, to betray. 
red-d-6, red-de-re, red-did-i, red-di-tum, to give back. 
tra-d-5, tra-de-re, tra-did-i, tra-di-tum, to give over. 


vén-d-6, vén-de-re, vén-did-i, vén-di-tum, to put up to sale, 


Nore.—In early Latin dare formed the Pr. Subjy., alzo duim. So in some of its 
compounds, a8 perduim, See 130, 4. 
2, 8t-5, sta-re, stet-1, (sta-tii-rus), /o stand. 

So the compounds ; 


ad-st-6, ad-sta-re, ad-stit-i, ~—— to stand by. 
con-st-5, con-sta-re, con-stit-i, — to stand fast. 
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in-st-6, in-sta-re, in-stit-i, — to stand upon. 
ob-st-0, ob-sta-re, ob-stit-i, — to stand out 
against. 
per-st-6, per-sta-re, per-stit-i, — to stand firm. 
prae-st-0,  prae-sta-re,  prae-stit-1, — to stand ahead. 
re-st-6, re-sta-re, re-stit-1, — to stand over. 
di-st-6, di-sta-re, = — to stand apart. 
ex-st-0, ex-sta-re, . —— = to stand out. 


All compounds of stare with dissyllabic prepositions have, however, -stetI in the 
Perfect, as: ante-std, J am superior ; inter-st6, J am between ; super-sto, J stand 
upon; thus: 


circum-st-6, circum-sta-re, circum-stet-i, — to stand round. 
Norr.—Compare sist6 and its compounds ; 154, 1. 
152, In the second conjugation : 
morde-6, mordé-re, mo-mord-i, mor-sum, to bite. 
pende-6, pendé-re, pe-pend-1, — to hang (intr.). 
sponde-6, spondé-re, spo-pond-i, spdn-sum, to pledge oneself. 


Compounds omit the reduplication, but PLaut. shows also dé-spo-pondisse and 
dé-spo-ponderas, 
tonde-6, tondé-re, to-tond-I, ton-sum, to shear. 

153, Iu the third conjugation : 


(a) Stem class. 


Reduplication lost in the compounds : 


cad-6, cade-re, ce-cid-I, ca-sum, to fall. 
oc-cid-6, oc-cide-re, oc-cid-i, oc-ci-sum, to perish. 
re-cidere sometimes forms reccid{, as well as recidi, in the Perfect. 
caed-6, caede-re, ce-cid-i, cae-sum, to fell. 
oc-cid-6, oc-cide-re, oc-cld-i, oc-ci-sum, to kill. 
can-5, cane-re, ce-cin-i, (can-tum), to sing. 
Compounds form the Pf. in -ui, For (cantum), cantatum was used. 
parc-6, parce-re, pe-perc-i(par-si), (par-stirus), 40 spare. 
com-parcd (-percd), com-parce-re, com-pars-I, com-par-sum, /o save. 


parsi is common in early Latin, and is the only form used by PLautus. Early 
Latin shows rarely parcul, TER.uses compersit, 


154, (0) Reduplicated class : 


1. sistd (= si-st-5), as a simple verb, has the transitive meaning, 
i (cause to) stand, but in its compounds, the intransitive meaning, I 
stand. Compare std, I stand, and its compounds (151): 
sist-6, siste-re, (stit-i), sta-tum, ¢o (cause to) 

stand. 

So the compounds: 
con-sist-6, con-Siste-re, con-stit-i, con-sti-tum, ¢ocome toastand. 
dé-sist-6 (ab-), dé-siste-re, dé-stit-I, dé-sti-tum, 0 stand off. 
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ex-sist-6, ex-siste-re, ex-stit-I, ex-sti-tum, 0 stand up. 
ob-sist-6, ob-siste-re, ob-stit-i, ob-sti-tum, 0 take a stand 
against. 
re-sist-6, re-siste-re, re-stit-i, re-sti-tum,  ¢0 withstand. 
ad-sist-6, ad-siste-re, ad-stit-i, a to stand near. 
In-sist-6, in-siste-re, In-stit-i, — to stand upon. 
circum-sist-6, circum-siste-re, circum-stet-i, to take a stand 
round. 
2. bi-b6, bi-be-re, bi-bi, (bi-bi-tus), to drink. 


No Supine. The Pf. Part. is late. 


155. (ce) Nasal class: 


fall-6, falle-re, fe-fell-i, fal-sum, to cheat. 
The compound refell6 has the Perfect refelli, and lacks Supine. 


pell-6, pelle-re, pe-pul-i, pul-sum, to push, drive back, 
repelld loscs the reduplicating vowel in Pf. reppuli. 
toll-6, tolle-re, = —_— to lift up. 


Pf. and Sup. are formed sus-tuli (from reduplicated Pf. tetuli, 171, n. 1) and gub- 
latum (for t’la-tum) ; a recent view makes su-stuli from (s)toll6. 
(pang-6), (pange-re), pe-pig-i, pac-tum, to drive a bargain. 
The Pr. forms are supplied by paciscor, 165. The Pf. pégi, rare in the simple 
form, is regular in the compounds com-, im-, op-. See 149, b. 


tang-6 (rac), tange-re, te-tig-1, tac-tum, to touch. 
at-ting-6,  at-tinge-re, at-tig-i, at-tac-tum, ¢0 border upon. 
So with other compounds. 
pend-6, pende-re, pe-pend-i, pén-sum, to hang (trans.). 
tend-6, tende-re, te-tend-i, tén-sumand-tum, 0 séretch. 


ex-tend-d, ex-tende-re ex-tend-i, ex-tén-sumand-tum, /0 stretch out. 
os-tend-6, os-tende-re, os-tend-i, os-tén-sum (-tus), tostretch at, show. 
The compounds prefer the Sup. in -tum ;s0 always attentus, contentus, usually 
distentus and intentus. : 


pung-6, punge-re, pu-pug-i, punc-tum, to prick. 
inter-pungé, inter-punge-re, inter-punxi, inter-punc-tum, éo place points 
between. 
tund-6, tunde-re, tu-tud-i, tin-sum, til-sum, fo hump. 


Simple form has usually tiinsus in the Participle; in the compounds more often 
tiisus. The reduplicating vowel is lost in rettudi, 


curr-6, curre-re, cu-curr-i, cur-sum, torun. 
The compounds vary in their use of the reduplication ; praecurrere always has 
the reduplication, succurrere always omits it; other compounds vary. Sce 134, 111. 
156. (ad) Inchoative class : 
disc6 (= di-d(e)c-sc5),  disce-re, di-dic-i, — to learn. 
A late form is Fut. Part. discitfirus. Compounds retain reduplication. See 134, 111. 


posc-6 (= porc-scd), posce-re, po-pdsc-1, — to claim. 
Compounds rctain the reduplication. Sec 134, m1. 
157, (e) The I-class : 


pari-6, pare-re, pe-per-i, par-tum (paritirus), to bring forth. 
The compounds drop the reduplication and form the Inf. in -Ire, But reperire, 
to find, forms its Pf., repperiI, with omission of the vowel of reduplication. 


ACCORDING 


TO THE PERFECT FORM. 
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PERFECT: -i; SUPINE: -tum, -sum. 


158, In the first conjugation : 


iuv-d, iuva-re, iiiv-i, 
ad-iuv-6, -luva-re, -liiv-i, 

(lav-6), (lav-ere), lav-i, 

lav-6, lava-re, (lava-vi), 


iii-tum (iuvatiirus), éo help. 

-li-tum (-iii-tiirus), dostandby as aid. 
lau-tum (10-tum), 40 wash. 
lava-tum, to wash. 


The Present forms of lavere belong principally to early Latin, with occasional 
forms in Augustan poets and late writers ; lJautum and ]étum are both used in elass- 
ieal times ; but lJautum belongs rather to early, 1Otum to post-classical Latin, The 


form lavatum is early and poetical. 


159, In the second conjugation : 
cave-0, 
fave-6, 
ferve-5 (0), 


cavé-re, 
favé-re, 


cav-i, 
fav-i, 


fervé-re (ere), ferv-i (ferb-ui), 


cau-tum, 40 dake heed. 
fau-tum, 0 be well-disposed. 
ao to seethe. 


The Pr. forms of the third conjugation belong to early Latin and the poets. The 


Pf. in -wi is post-Cieeronian. 


fove-6, fové-re, fov-i, 
move-6, mové-re, mov-i, 
pave-6, pavé-re, pav-i, 
prande-6, prandé-re, prand-i, 
sede-0, sedé-re, séd-i, 
stride-6 (-d6d), stridé-re(-e-re), strid-i, 
vove-0, vové-re, vov-i, 


fo-tum, to keep warm. 
mo-tum, move. 

— to quake (with fear). 
pran-sum, 0 breakfast. 
ses-sum, (0 Sit. 

—_— to whistle, screech. 
vo-tum, to vow. 


The Present forms of the third conjugation belong almost entirely to Augustan poets 


and later writers. 


vide-6, vidé-re, vid-i, 
160, In the third conjugation : 
With long vowel in the Perfect. 


1, The Stem class: 


ag-0, age-re, ég-i, 
c0-g-5, c6-ge-re, co-ég-1, 
dé-g-6, dé-ge-re, = 
red-ig-6, red-ige-re, red-ég-i, 

€m-0,, eme-re, ém-i, 
inter-Im-5, -ime-re, -ém-i, 


vi-sum, to see. 
ac-tum, to do, drive. 
co-ac-tum, ¢ocompel. 

—- to pass (time). 
red-ac-tum, ¢0 bring back. 
émp-tum, to take, to buy. 
-6mp-tum, /omake away with. 


co-em-6, 7 duy up, is conjugated like em-o, But the compounds with ad-, ex-, 
inter-, red-, take -im-6, So, too, dir-im-6, J sever. 


é-sum, to eat. 


Note.—In agere, edere, emere, the reduplication has coalesced with the root ; as, 


ed-6, éde-re, éd-i, 
égi = eagi. 
clid-6, ciide-re, (ciid-D, 


(ci-sum), to hammer, 


The Pf. and Sup. oecur in eompounds only. 
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leg-o, ; lege-re, lég-i, léc-tum, to pick up, read. 
col-lig-d, col-lige-re, col-lég-i, col-léc-tum, fo gather. 
So the other compounds, except di-lig-0, intel-leg-6, neg-leg-5, see 147, 2. 

ic-6 (defective), ice-re, 1e-i, ic-tum, to strike. 
Present stem rare: Ic-it, Ic-itur, ic-imur. 

sid-6, side-re, sid-i, to sit down. 


The Pf. was originally reduplicated as the Present; see 133, 11. 


Pf. is -s6di, -sessum, from sede-6, thus : 


cOn-sid-5, cOdn-side-re,  cdn-séd-i, cOn-ses-sum, 0 setile down. 
scab-5, scabe-re, scab-i, — to scratch. 
solv-6, solve-re, solv-i, soli-tum, to loose, pay. 
vert-d, verte-re, vert-i, ver-sum, to turn. 
re-vert-or, re-vert-i, revert-i (active), re-ver-sum, to turn back. 
verr-6, verre-re, verr-l (rare), ver-sum, to sweep. 
vis-6, vise-re, vis-i, —- to visié. 
volv-6, volve-re, volv-i, voli-tum, to roll. 
On percelld, perculi, see 144. On tolld, sustuli, sec 155, 
2. The Nasal class: 
psall-6, psalle-re, psall-i, — to play on the cithern. 
sall-6, salle-re, (sall-D), sal-sum, /osait. 
Very rare except in the past participle salsus, 
vell-6, velle-re, vell-i (vul-si), vul-sum, to pluck. 
The Pf. vulsi is post-Augustan. 
lamb-6, lambe-re, lamb-i, —— to lick. 
rump-6, rumpe-re, rip-i, rup-tum, to break. 
ac-cend-6, ac-cende-re, ac-cend-i, ac-cén-sum, 0 kindle. 
dé-fend-6, dé-fende-re, dé-fend-i, dé-fén-sum, 0 strike away, 
: defend. 
fund-6 (Fup), funde-re, fiid-i, fa-sum, to pour. 
mand-d, mande-re, mand-i, man-sum, to chew. 
pand-6, pande-re, pand-i, pas-sum, to spread out. 
pan-sum in Supine is late. 
prehend-6, prehende-re, prehend-i, prehén-sum, 0 seize. 
Often shortened to prénd6, préndere, préndi, prénsum. 
scand-6, scande-re, scand-i,  scin-sum, to climb. 
A(d)-, dé-scend-6, dé-scende-re, dé-scend-i, dé-scén-sum, oclimbup, down. 
frang-6, frange-re, frég-i, frac-tum, to break. 
per-fring-6, per-fringe-re, per-frég-i, per-frac-tum, 0 shiver. 
lingu-6, linque-re, liqu-i, to leave. 
re-linqu-6, re-linque-re, re-liqu-i, re-lic-tum, to leave behind. 
(pang-6), (pange-re), (pég-D, (pac-tum), to drive in. 
com-ping-6, com-pinge-re, com-pég-i, com-pac-tum, 0 drive light. 
See 149, }, 155. 
vinc-6 (vic), vince-re, vic-i, vic-tum, to conquer. 


In composition the 
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3. The I-class. 
(a) With long vowel in the Perfect. 


capi-0 (cap-), cape-re, . cép-i, cap-tum, to take. 
ac-cipi-0, ac-cipe-re,  ac-cép-i, ac-cep-tum, {0 receive. 
faci-3, face-re, féc-I, fac-tum, to make. 
cale-faci-d (calf.), cale-face-re, cale-féc-i, cale-fac-tum, ‘0 make warm. 
per-fici-6, per-fice-re, per-f€c-I, per-fec-tum,  ¢o achieve. 
The Pf. was originally reduplicated ; on Impv. fac, sce 130, 5. 
fodi-6, fode-re, fod-i, fos-sum, to dig. 
fugi-6, fuge-re, fig-i, (fug-i-tiirus), ¢o flee. 
iaci-6, iace-re, iéc-i, iac-tum, to cast. 
con-ici-d, con-ice-re, con-iéc-i, con-iec-tum, 0 gather. 
(6) With short vowel in the Pf. due to the loss of the reduplication : 
find-6, finde-re, fid-i, fis-sum, to cleave. 
scind-6, scinde-re, scid-i, scis-sum, to split. 


The reduplicated form gsci-cidi is found in early Latin. 


161. In the fourth conjugation : 
amici-6 forms rarely in late Latin amici; see 142, 4. 


com-peri-d, com-peri-re, com-per-1, com-per-tum, 0 jind out. 
re-peri-6, re-perl-re, rep-per-1, re-per-tum, 0 find. 

See the simple verb parere, 157. 
veni-6, veni-re, vén-i, venstum, to come. 

In early Latin sporadic tenses from a form yenere occur, as advenat, évenat, 


162, A number of verbs of the ¢hird conjugation have a character- 
istic -u-; these form the perfect in -i. 


ab-lu-6, ab-lue-re, ab-lu-i, ab-li-tum, to wash off. 
ab-nu-6, ab-nue-re, ab-nu-i, (ab-nu-itiir-us), ¢0 dissent. 
acu-0, acue-re, acu-i, aci-tum, to sharpen. 
ad-nu-0(an-nu-6),ad-nue-re, ad-nu-i, to nod assent. 
argu-0, argue-re, argu-I, argi-tum, to accuse. 
batu-6, batue-re, batu-i, — to beat. 
con-gru-0, con-grue-re, con-gru-i, aa to agree. 
dé-libu-3, dé-libue-re, dé-libu-i, dé-libii-tum, to anoint. 
ex-u-0, ex-ue-re, ex-u-I, ex-ti-tum, to put off, doff. 
im-bu-6, im-bue-re, im-bu-i, im-bi-tum, to dip, dye. 
in-du-6, in-due-re, in-du-i, in-di-tum, to put on, don. 
lu-6, lue-re, lu-i, lu-itiir-us, to atone for. 
metu-d, metue-re, metu-i, == to fear. 
minu-6, minue-re, minu-i, mini-tum, to lessen. 
plu-6, plue-re, plu-it, pliiv-it,  — to rain. 

ru-6, rue-re, ru-i, ru-tum (ruitirus), 2o rush down. 
Spu-d, spue-re, spu-i, spi-tum, to speiv. 
statu-6, statue-re, statu-i, stati-tum, £0 settle. 
sternu-6, sternue-re, sternu-i, — to sneeze. 
6u-d, sue-re, su-i, si-tum, to sew. 


tribu-6, tribue-re, _ tribu-i, tribi-tum, —  /oallot. 
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168, The majority of the deponent verbs belong to the first conju- 
gation. In many instances they have parallel active forms in early or 
in late Latin. The principal verbs are as follows : 


In the first conjugation : 


aditl-or, adtla-ri, adila-tus sum, to fawn upon. 
Occasionally active in ante-classical Latin (Lucr. v., 1070) and more often in later 
Latin. 


alterc-or, alterca-ri, alterca-tus sum, to wrangle. 
In early Latin altercasti (TER., And. 653), altercas, Active forms more common 
in late Latin. 


arbitr-or, arbitra-ri, arbitra-tus sum, to think. 
Piavt. uses this verb also as an active, but later this usage is rare. 


aucup-or, aucupé-ri, aucupa-tus sum, to try to catch. 
Active forms are common in early Latin. 


augur-or, augura-ri, augura-tus sum, to take the augurieés. 
Active forms are early, legal, and late. Use as a passive is occasional in the clas- 
sical period. 


auspic-or, auspica-ri, auspica-tus sum, to take the auspices. 
Active forms arc carly and late. Crc. and Livy use the verb as a passivein a few 
instances. 


comit-or, comita-ri, comita-tus sum, to accompany. 
Poets (Ov., Propr., ec.) use the active forms frequently. The Perfect Part. comita- 
tus is common as a passive, also in classical Latin. 


comment-or, commenté-ri, commenta-tussum, 0 discuss. 
Cic. uses commentatus as a passive in Br. 88, 301, Fam. xvi., 26, 1. 


conflict-or, eonflicta-ri, conflicta-tus sum, to struggle. 
Occasionally fonnd for cénflictare. See Ter., And., 93. 
conspic-or, cOuspica-ri, conspica-tus sum, to descry. 


So déspicor, stispicor, But a few forms are occasionally (nsually iu early Latin) 
used as passives, especially déspic&tus (PLaut., TER.), compared déspicatissimus 
by Circ. (Sesé. 16, 36, Verr. 111., 41, 98). Piaut., Cas. 394, siispicés, 


contempl-or, contempla-ri, contempla-tussum, @ survey. 
The active forms are used frequently in early Latin (regularly by PLauT.). 


cdpul-or, cdpula-ri, copula-tus sum, tojoin._ 
So Piaut., Awl. 116. Otherwise everywhere cOpulire. 


crimin-or, criminé-ri, crimina-tus sum, to charge. 
Puavt. uses ¢riminaret, Exxius criminat, 


cunct-or, cuncta-ri, cuncta-tus sum, to delay. 
Active forms arc occasional in early and late Latin. 


dign-or, digna-ri, digna-tus sum, to deem worthy. 
This verb is predominantly post-classical and poetical. The active forms are early 
and rare; perhaps once in CicERoO. 
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fabric-or, fabrica-ri, fabrica-tus sum, to forge. 
The active forms belong to poetry and to post-Augustan prose. 


faener-or, faenera-ri, ~° faenera-tus sum, to lend on interest. 
Active forms occasional in carly Latin aud more frequent in late Latin. 


fluctu-or, fluctud-ri, fluctua-tus sum, to undulate. 
Active forms are rare in Puaut. and in Cic., but not uncommon later. The de- 
ponent forms arc post-Ciceronian. 


(for), fa-ri, fa-tus sum, to speak. 
See 175, 3. 
friistr-or, fristra-ri, friistra-tus sum, to deceive. 


Active forms rarc, but at all periods. 


illacrim-or, illacrima-ri, illacrima-tus sum, to weep over. 
In Cic. and Hor. ; otherwise active. 


interpret-or, interpreta-ri, interpreta-tussum, é0 interpret. 
Cic. uses interpretatus occasionally as a passive ; likewise Livy and others. 


luct-or, lucta-rI, _ lucta-tus sum, to wresile. 
PiavuT., TER., ENNIUs, VARRO show sporadic forms of the active. 
lidific-or, liidifica-ri, lfidifica-tus sum, to make sport. 
Active frequent in PLaut., and occasionally later. 
medic-or, medica-ri, medica-tus sum, to heal. 
The active is once in PLaut., and frequent in poets and post-Augustan prose. 
medit-or, medita-ri, medita-tus sum, lo think over 
The form meditatus is very commonly found as a passive. 
miiner-or, minera-ri, minera-tus sum, to bestow. 
Active forms in early Latin and occasionally in Circ. and later. 
nitric-or, nitrica-ri, nitrica-tus sum, to suckle. 
Active forms in early Latin. 
odor-or, odora-ri, odér4-tus sum, to smell. 
Active forms occasional at all periods. 
opin-or, opina-ri, opina-tus sum, to think. 
opin6 is frequent in early Latin, and opInatus as passive is common in CicExo. 
palp-or, palpa-ri, palpa-tus sum, to stroke. 
Is occasional (principally in early Latin) for palpare. 
popul-or, popula-ri, popula-tus sum, to ravage. 
Active forms in simple verb and compounds are early, poetical, and post-classic 
sciscit-or, sciscita-ri, sciscita-tus sum, to inquire. 
Piaut., Merc. 389, sciscitare (active). 
scrit-or, serita-ri, sertita-tus sum, to search. 
Puaut., Aw. 657, perseriitavi. The use as a passive occurs first in SENECA 
sect-or, secta-ri, secta-tus sum, to pursue. 
Active forms and passive usages are early. 
stabul-or, stabula-ri, stabula-tus sum, to stable. 
Active forms begin with VERGIL. 
tit-or, tita-ri, tita-tus sum, to protect. 


Active forms und passive usages are early and rare. 
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tumultu-or, tumultua-ri, tumultua-tus sum, to raise a riot. 
But Prautvs uses active forms ; and passive uscs are occasional later. 


vag-or, vaga-ri, vaga-tus sum, to wander. 
Active forms belong to early Latin. 


vener-or, venera-ri, venera-tus sum, to reverence. 


But PLavt. uses venero, venerem; VERG., Hor., and later writers show passive 
uses. 


164, In the second conjugation : 


fate-or, faté-ri, fas-sus sum, to confess. 
cOn-fite-or, con-fité-ri, con-fes-sus sum, to confess. 
Both fateor and confiteor are nsed occasionally as passives by Cic. and later. 
lice-or, licé-ri, lici-tus sum, to bid (at a sale). 
mere-or, meré-ri, meri-tus sum, to deserve. 


Especially in the phrases merér{ bene dé aliqu6, ‘o deserve well of any one. 
Otherwise the active is usnal. 


misere-or, miseré-rl, miseri-tus sum, to pity. 
In early Latin the active forms are found occasionally, e. g., LUcR. 11., 881. 


pollice-or, pollicé-ri,  pollici-tus sum, to promise. 
Occasionelly used as a passive in post-classical Latin. 


re-or, ré-ri, ra-tus sum, to think. 
Pr. Part. Active is wanting. 


tue-or, tué-ri, tui-tus (tiitus)sum, 40 protect. 
In early Latin and occasioually later, a parallel form, tuor, tul, tuitus sum, 
occurs. For tuitus usually titatus. 


vere-or, veré-ri, veri-tus sum, to fear. 


165. In the third conjugation : 


apisc-or, apisc-i, ap-tus sum, to get. 

Simple verb is frequent in carly and late Latin. Of the compounds, adipiscor, 
adipisci, adeptus sum, is usually deponent in classical times, but occurs occasioually 
as a passive in Sanu. and later writers. Thc compounds ind-, red-, are rare. 


am-plect-or, am_-plect-i, am-plex-us sum, totwine round, embrace. 
So the compounds complector, cireumplector. In early Latin active forms are 
occasionally found ; ¢. g., amplectitdte, cireumplecte (PLAurT.). 


com-min-isc-of, com-min-ise-i, com-men-tus sum, to think up, devise. 
Ovip aud later writers usc commentus as a passive. 
experg-isc-or, (-reg-) ex-perg-isc-1, ex-per-réc-tus sum, 0 (right one’s seif 
up) awake. 
fung-or, fung-i, fiinc-tus sum, to discharge. 


This verb is used passively very rarely: TER., Ad. 508. Lucr. 111., 968. Cic., Sest. 
4, 10. 


fru-or (frugv-), fru-i, friic-tus (fru-i-tus) sum, 0 enjoy. 
The form fruitus is rare and late. 
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gradi-or, prad-t, gres-sus sum, to step, 
ag-gredi-or, ag-gred-i, ag-gres-sus sum, to attack. 
Occasionally active forms of the fourth conjugation are found in early Latin. 
lab-or, lab-i, lap-sus sum, to glide. 
loqu-or, loqu-i, locii-tus sum, to speak. 
mori-or, mor-i, mortu-us sum, to die. 


Early Latin shows parallel forms of the fourth conjugation, as moriri, émoriri, 
Fut. Part. moritirus ; sce 135, 11., 3. 


nanc-isc-or, nanc-isc-i, nac-tus (nanc-tus) sum, fo get. 
nasc-or (gna-), nase-i, na-tus sum, to be born. 
Fut. Part. nascitirus. 
nit-or (gnict- nit-i, ni-sus (nix-us) sum, to stay one’s self on. 
from genil), ni-stirus, 
ob-liv-isc-or,  ob-liv-isc-i, ob-li-tus sum, to forget. 
pac-isc-or, pac-ise-i, pac-tus sum (pepigi), 0 drive (a bargain). 


Occasionally active forms are found in early Latin ; in Circ. pactus is frequently 
used as a passive. See pango. 


pati-or, pat-i, pas-sus sum, to suffer. 
per-peti-or, per-pet-i, per-pes-sus sum, to endure to the end. 
pro-fic-isc-or, pro-fic-Isc-i, _ pro-fec-tus sum, to (get forward) set out. 
But Piavt., If G. 1329, proficiscs. 
quer-or, quer-i, ques-tus sum, to complain. 
sequ-or, sequ-i, secil-tus sum, to follow. 
ulc-ise-or, ulc-isc-i, ul-tus sum, to avenge. 


Active forms are rare; so oncein ENNIus. But Sat., Livy, and later writers use 
the verb as a passive sometimes. 


it-or, ut-i, fi-sus sum, to use. 

Piaut. shows the compound abiis& as a passive (Asin. 196). 
veh-or, veh-l, vec-tus sum, to (vagon) ride. 
vesc-or, vesc-i, — to feed. 


166. In the fourth conjugation : 


assenti-or, assenti-ri, assén-sus sum, to assent. 
Active forms are not uncommon iu early Latin. Cic. uses the Pf. active forms fre- 


quently ; likewise later writers. 
com-peri-or, comperi-ri, — to find out. 
Occasionally found (but rarely in classical Latin; as, SALL., /., 45,13 108, 3) for 


comperid, comperire. But experior, experiri, expertus sum, éo ¢ry, is regularly 
deponent ; though Cic. and others use often the Pf. active forms. 


largi-or, largi-ri, largi-tus sum, to bestow. 
menti-or, menti-ri, menti-tus sum, to lie. 
The poets and later prose writers use this as a passive also. 


méti-or, méti-ri, mén-sus sum, to measure. 
Passive usage is common, especially in the compounds: déménsus, diménsus, 


tménsus, perménsus, reménsus, 
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érdi-or, ordi-ri, or-sus sum, to begin. 
drsus, and more commonly exorsus, are also found as passives. 


ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 

The Pr. Indic. is usnally formed aceording to the third conjugation ; the Impf. 
Subjv. always orerer; but the Fut. Part. is oritfirus, The compounds follow the 
same usage except adoriri, to vise up at, attack, which follows the fourth conjugation, 


parti-or, parti-ri, parti-tus sum, to share. 

Active forms and passive uses are found in early Latin, and sporadically in Cic. 
and later. 
poti-or, poti-ri, poti-tus sum, to get possession of. 

The Pr. Indic., Impf. Subjv., and oeeasionally other forms, are also found in early 
Latin and the poets, inflected according to the third conjugation ; so regularly after 
PLavt. potitur, freqnently poterétur, poterémur. 
pini-or, pini-ri, puni-tus sum, to punish. 

Occasionally in Cic. and late writers for pfinire. 


sorti-or, sorti-ri, sorti-tus sum, to cast lots. 
Active occasionally in early Latin, and passive uses later of the Pf. Participle. 


SEMI-DEPONENTS. 
167. 1. A few verbs form the Perfect forms only as deponents ; 
aude-d, audé-re, au-sus sum, to dare. 
On the aorist forms ausim, ééc., see 131, 4, d. 
fid-6, fid-ere, fi-sus sum, to trust. 
gaude-d, gaudé-re, gav-isus sum, to rejoice. 
sole-d, solé-re, sol-itus sum, to be wont. 


The Pf. active is found in early Latin ; but rarely. 


2. The reverse usage is found in : 


re-vert-or, re-vert-1, re-vert-i, to turn back. 

So also déverti, but withont Pf. Part. Reversus is also used actively, but rever- 
sus sum for reverti is post-elassic. 

See also assentior, ¢fc., 166. 


Nores.—1. Some active verbs have a Perfect Participle passive with active mean- 
ing, a8: céndtus, one who has dined, from cénare, fo dine; pransus, having break- 
fasted, from pranded, I breakfast ; potus, drunken, from pdt6, J drink; itratus, 
having taken the oath, sworn, from itr6, J swear ; conitiratus, a conspirator, from 
conitird, IZ conspire. Many such are used pnrely as Adjectives: cénsideratus, cé7- 
cumspect, from cSnsiderd ; cautus, wary, from caved, J beware. 

2. The Perfect Participle of many deponent Verbs has both active and passive mean- 
ing : adeptus (adipiscor), having acquired, or being acquired ; comitatus (comitor, 
T accompany) ; effatus (effor, J speak out) ; expertus (experior, J ¢ry) ¢ exsecratus 
(exsecror, 7 curse) ; imitatus (imitor, Zcopy) ; meritus (mereor, J deserve) ; opi- 
natus, necopinatus (opinor, / think); pactus (paciscor, J contract) ; partitus 
(partior, / distribute) ; sortitus (sortior, cast lots); tueor, J protect ; tutus, safe. 

For others, see the list of deponents. 
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168, Irregular in the formation of the tense-stems : 


1. Nine verbs of the third conjugation, which have, in spite of the 
short stem-syllable, the Pf. in -si, viz. : . 

clepo, J filch ; rego, [keep right ; tego, [cover in ; coqué, I bake ; and the com- 
pounds of lego, pick up ; lacid, I lure ; specis, J spy (-ligs, -licis, -spicid) ; divids, 
Ipart; quatid, Ishake. See 147, 2. 


From lego, however, only diligs, / ove ; intellegs, Z understand ; and neglegé, 
neglect, are irregular. The other compounds are regular. See 147, 2. 


2. Five verbs of the third conjugation, which, in spite of long stem- 
syllable, have the Pf. in -f, viz.: ' 


lambé J lick; ctidd, J hammer; sid6, I sit (160, 1); strided, 7 whistle (159) ; 
vertd, J turn (160, 1). 


3. Assimilation between bs and ms occurs in the Pf. and Sup. of 


iube-6, Lorder. See 147, 1. 
prem-6 (-prim-6), I press. See 147, 2. 

4. Special irregularities occur in : 
bib-6, I drink. 154, 2. 
mane-6, LIremain. 147, 1. 
méti-or, I measure. 166. 
met-6, Imow. 142, 3. 
mori-or, I die. 165. 
rauci-6, Tam hoarse. 150, 2. 
re-or, T think. 164. 

5. Formed from different tense-stems, are the tenses of 
fer-6, I bear. 171. 
toll-6, Lisft. 155. 


169, Irregular in the conjugation of the Present-stem : 


I. OFi-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, ¢o arise. 
See 166. 


2. i-re, to go. 


The stem is i, which, before a, 0, u, becomes e. 


Prin. Parts: e6, ire, Ivi (iD, itum. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I go. I be going. 
Pres. Sc.—1. e-6, PL.—i-mus, Se.—ea-m, P.L.—ed-mus, 
2. Ls, i-tis, ea-8, ea-tis, 


3. it, eu-nt, ea-t, ea-nt, 
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Iupr. i-ba-m, 7 went. i-re-m, J were going. 

Fur. _i-b-3, J shall go. . 
Perr. i-v-i (i-1), J have gone. i-v-eri-m (i-eri-m), 

Piurr. i-v-era-m (i-era-m), J had gone. i-v-isse-m (i-isse-m, i-sse-m), 


Fur. Pr. i-v-er-6 (i-er-6), J shall have gone. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Se.—2. i, go thou. i-td, thou shalt go. 

3. —— i-t5, he shall go. 
PL.—2. ite, go ye. i-tite, ye shall go. 

3. — eu-ntd, they shall go. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Lre. Pres. ié-ng (G. eu-nt-is), 

Fur. i-tir-um esse, Fur. i-tir-us, 

Perr. i-v-isse (i-sse). 

GERUND. SUPINE. 
eu-nd-i, ec. i-tum, ¢o go. 


Remarxs.—1. Like the simple verb are inflected most of the com- 
pounds, except in the Perfect system, where syncope regularly takes 
place (see 131, 2). Vén-ed, J am for sale, and per-ed, I perish, serve as 
passives to vén-d6, J sell, and per-dé, J destroy, whose regular passives 
occur only in the forms vénditus, véndendus, and perditus (but see Hor., 
Sat., ii. 6, 59). Amb-i6, J solicié, follows the fourth conjugation through- 
out, but in post-Ciceronian writers (Livy, Tac., Pin. Mry.) shows occa- 
sional forms like those of e6. Some compounds show occasionally Fut. 
in -eam after the time of SENECA. 

2. The passive of the simple verb is found only in the impersonal 
forms itur, ibatur, itum est, iri (in combination with the Supine). But 
compounds with transitive force are conjugated regularly ; so, prae- 
ter-ed forms praeter-eor, -iris, itur, -imur, -imini, -euntur, ibar, eéc., -itus 
sum, eram, er6, -euntor, -itor, -iri, -eundus. 


3. quire, fo be able 3 nequire, zo be wnadle. 


170. (a) que-3, J am able, is found in the following forms, of which 
those in parenthesis are unclassical, occurring in early and late Latin 
and the poets ; Cazsar uses no form of ques. 


Pr, Invic. qued, (quis), (quit), quimus, (quitis), queunt. Pr. Sunsv. queam, 
queds, queat, queamus, queatis, queant. Impr. (quibam), (quirem), Fut. 
(quibs). Pr. quivi, efc.; quiverim, efc. Piurr. quiveram, efc.; quivissem, 
etc. Fur. Pr. quiverd, efc. Pr. Ixr. quire, Pr. quivisse. Parr. quiéns, 


(6) neque-6, J am unable, has the same forms, all of which seem tobe 
classic excepting the Future Indicative, which is not cited. 
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4. fer-re, ¢o bear. 
171. The endings beginning with t,s, and r are added 


directly to the root (132). Some parts are supplied by tul- 
(tol-, tla-), 


Prin. Parts: ferd, ferre, tull, latum. 


ACTIVE, 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PREs I bear. I be bearing. 
Sea.—1. fer-6, Pi. —fer-i-mus, Sa.—fera-m, Pu.—feri-mus, 
2. fer-s, fer-tis, fera-s, fera-tis, 
3. fer-t, fer-u-nt. fera-t, fera-nt. 
Iupr. _ feré-ba-m, J was bearing. fer-re-m, J were bearing. 
Fur. fera-m, J shall bear. 
Perr. _ tul-i, IT have borne. tul-eri-m. 
Puorr. tul-era-m. tul-isse-m, 
Fur. Pr. tul-er-6, 
IMPERATIVE. 
Se.—2. fer, bear thou. fer-ti, thou shalt bear. 
oF fer-t6, he shall bear. 
Pu.—2. fer-te, dear ye. fer-tote, ye shall bear. 
3. feru-nt6, they shall bear. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. fer-re, Pres. feré-ns, bearing. 
Fur. 1a-ttir-um esse. Four. 1a-titr-us, 
Perr. tul-isse. 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
fere-nd-i, ¢éc. la-tum (t(0)la-tum). 
PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I am borne. I be borne. 
Pres. Sq.—1. fer-o-r, Pu.—feri-mur, Sc.—fera-r, PL.—fera-mur, 
2. fer-ris, feri-mini, fera-ris, fera-minl, 
3. fer-tur, feru-ntur. fera-tur, fera-ntur, 
Iurr. feré-ba-r, fer-re-r, 
For. fera-r, 
Perr. la-tus sum. la-tus sim. 
Puurr. lé-tus eram. ia-tus essem, 
For. Pr. 1&-tus erd, 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Se.—z2. fer-re, be thou borne. fer-tor, thou shalt be borne. 
3. — fer-tor, he shall be borne. 
Pi.—z2. feri-mini, be ye borne. —- 
3. — feru-ntor, they shall be borne, 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. _fer-ri, to be borne. Perr. la-t-us, -a, -um, borne. 
For. la-tum iri. GERUNDIVE. 
Perr.  1a-tum esse, fo have been borne. fere-nd-us. 
COMPOUNDS. 
af-fer-6, af-fer-re, at-tul-i, al-la-tum, to bear to. 
© au-fer-6, au-fer-re, abs-tul-i, ab-la-tum, to bear away. 
con-fer-6, con-fer-re, con-tul-i, col-la-tum, to collect. 
dif-fer-6, dif-fer-re, dis-tul-i, di-la-tum, 40 put off. 
ef-fer-5, ef-fer-re, ex-tul-i, é-la-tum, to carry out. 
of-fer-3, of-fer-re, ob-tul-i, ob-la-tum, to offer. 


Nores.—1. The Pf. tuli was originally reduplicated te-tuli, See 134, iii., 155. 
Traces of this are seen in rettuli, 

2. Suf-ferd, J undergo, has the Pf. sus-tin-ul (sus-tul-i, sub-la-tum, being 
appropriated to toll-6), (155.) 


\ 5. ed-ere, zo eat. 


a 


172. In certain forms the endings beginning with s, t, and 
r are added directly to the root (1382); d before s (r) is 
dropped or assimilated (as ss), and before t becomes s. 


Prin. Parts: ed6, edere (ésse), 6d1, sum, 


ACTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
T eat. I be eating. 
Se.—1. ed-6, PL.—edi-mus, Sc.—eda-m, Pu.—eda-mus, 
2. edi-s, 6s, edi-tis, &s-tis, eda-s, edé-tis, 
3. edi-t, 3-st, edu-nt. eda-t, eda-nt. 
_ burr. edé-ba-m, I ate, ede-re-m, &s-se-m, I were eating 
For. eda-m. 
PERF. éd-i. éd-eri-m. 
PLurr. éd-era-m. éd-isse-m. 


Four. Pr. &d-er-6. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Sa.—2. ede, és, eat thou. edi-to, és-té, thou shalt eat. 
3. — edi-to, és-t3, he shall eat. 
PL.—z2. edi-te, és-te, eat ye. edi-tite, &s-téte, ye shall eat. 
3. —— edu-nté, they shall eat 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. ede-re, és-se, to eat. Pres. (edé-ns), 
Fur. 6s-tir-um esse. _ Fur. 6s-fir-us, 
Perr. &d-isse, 
GERUND. SUPINE. 
ede-nd-I, etc. és-um, és-ii, 
PASSIVE. 


In the passive voice the only pcculiaritics are as follows: Pr. Indic. 
Sing. Third, editur and éstur. Impf. Subjv. Sing. Third, ederétur and 
éssttur, The Pf. Part. is ésus and the Gcrundive edendus, : 

Norz.—In the Pr. Subjv. Active, early Latin shows edim, edis, edit, edimus, 


editis, edint. Also éssum and éssi in the Sup., ésstirus in the Fut. Part. Come- 
dere also shows comestus for comésus. . 


6. fi-erl, fo become. 

173, Fi-6 is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, 
according to the fourth conjugation, but in the Subjunctive Imperfect 
and in the Infinitive the stem is increased by e; thus, fi-e-rem, J were 
becoming ; fi-e-ri, fo become. In these forms the i is short, but elsc- 
where it is long even before another vowel. 

The Infinitive ends in -ri, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem 
is treated as the Passive to facié, J make. The rest of the Passive is 
formed regularly from facid. 

PRIN. Parts : fi6, fierI, factus sum. 


ACTIVE. . PASSIVE. 
Pres. _facid, I make. INDIC. fi6, J am made, I become. 
fis, fit (fimus, fitis), fiunt. 
Iurr. faciébam, J made. fiébam, J was made, J became. 
Fut. faciam, J shall make. . fiam, Z shall be made (become). 
Perr. f6cl, factus sum, 
Piupr. féceram. factus eram. 
For. Pr. fécer6. _ factus eré. 
SUBJV. fiam, fias, fiat, etc. 
etc. fierem, fierés, etc. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. _ fierI, 
IMPERATIVE. Perr.  factum esse, fo have become. 
(fi), (fi-t5), For. futiirum esse or fore. 


(fi-te). Fur. Pr. factum fore. 
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Nores.—1. Occasionally in early Latin the form fiere is found for the Infinitive, 
which indicates that the verb was originally active. The forms fieri and fierem are 
very common in early Latin, along with the normal forms. Of the forms in parenthe- 
sis fimus and fitis do not certainly occur, and the Imperative forms are early. Pas- 
sive forms of fi6 are very rare; nevcr in PLauTUs or TERENCE. 

2. The compounds of facid with Prepositions change the, a of the stem into i, and 
form the Passive in classical Latin regularly from the same stem: perfici6, 7 achieve, 
Pass. perficior; interficid, Pass. interficior, Zam destroyed. But interfieri, cén- 
fierent, cOnfieri, and several other forms are found in early Latin, and occasionally 
in classical times. When compounded with words other than prepositions, facié 
retains its a, and uses fi6 as its Passive : 


patefacis, 7 lay open, Pass. patefid; calefacio, 7 2a7m, Pass. calefis, 


For the accent, see 15, 2, r. 2. 


174. 7. Vel-le, to be willing. 
nolle, to be unwilling ; malle, to be willing rather. 


Prin. Parts: vol6, velle, volui; 0616, nélle, ndluil; malé, malle, malui, 


INDICATIVE. 
PREs. vol, n0l6, mal6, 
vis, non vis, mavis, 
vult, non vult, mavult, 
volumus, nolumus, — mélumus, 
vultis, non vultis, mavultis, 
volunt, nolunt, malunt. 
Iuer. volébam, nolébam, malébam, 
For. volam, nolam, malam, 
volés, elc. | ndlés, etc. malés, etc. 
Perr. -volui, nélui, malul, cic. 
Puurr. volueram, noélneram, malueram, ele. 
Fur. Pr. volueri, nodluerd, maluer6, efc. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PREs. velim, nélim, malim, 
velis, nolis, milis, 
velit, nélit, malit, 
velimus, nolimus, malimus, 
velitis, nélitis, malitis, 
velint. nolint. malint. 
Inner. vellem, nollem, mallem. 
Perr. voluerim, néluerim, maluerim, efc. 


Puurr. voluissem, néluissem, maluissem, efc. 
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IMPV. Se.—noli, ndlits. 
PL.—ndlite, ndlitéte, ndlunté. 
INF. Pr. velle, nolle, malle, 
Pr. voluisse, ndluisse, maluisse, 
PART.  voléns, noléns, 


Norrs.—1. To the time of Cicero, and occasionally later, volt, voltis, are employed 
for vult, vultis, In familiar language si vis, si vultis, were contracted to sis, 
sultis ; vis was further combined with -ne into vin, 

2. NOld is a contraction of nevol6 (= n6n vold), and in early Latin we find, along 
with the forms given above, also nevis, nevolt ; also occasionally we find non velis, 
non velit, ndn velint, n6n vellem, for ndlis, eéc.; but the feeling is slightly different. 

&. Mal6 = ma volo, from mag(mage, magis)-volO. Frequently in Puaut., but 
rarely in TeR., we find mavol6, mavolunt, mavolet, mavelim, -is, -it, mavellem, 
instead of mal, malim, mialis, eéc. 


175. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
1, 410, [ say aye. 
INDIC. Pres. Sc.—1r. aid, 2. ais, 3. ait, PL.—3. aiunt. 
Iner. aiébam, efc. 
PERF. By Gili, 
SUBJV. Pres. Sa.— 2. aids, 3. aiat, 3. diant. 
PART. daiéns (as adj.), affirmative. IMPV. ai. 


Norr.—In early Latin ain (= aisne 2) was scanned often as a monosyllable ; and 
in the Impf., dibam, aibas, dibat, dibant were frequently employed along with the 
normal forms. The Impv. is rare, and found only in early Latin. Pr. Subjv. diam is 
emended into Pu., Hp., 281. 


2. inquam, J say, guoth I. 


INDIC. Pres. .Sc.—r1. inquam, 2. inquis, 3. inquit. 
Pu.—r. inquimus, 2. inquitis, 3. inquiunt. 
Imrr. Se.— 3. inquiébat. 

Fur. Se@.— 2. inquiés, 3. inquiet. 

Perr. Sa.—1. inquil, 2. inquisti, 3. inguit. 


IMPV. inque, inquitd. 


3. fa-ri, to speak. 


INDIC. Pres. fatur. Fur. fabor, fabitur. Penr. fatussum,efc. IMPV. fare, 
PART. Pres. fans, fantis, fanti, fantem. GER. fandi, fandd. SUP. fati. 


Norr.—In addition to these, compounds show also Pres. : -faris, -famur, -famini, 
-fantur; Iurr.: -fabar, -fabantur; Fur.: -fabere, -fabimur; Part.: -fante 
and others. These forms, as well as the uncompounded forms, though occasionally 
found in prose, are peculiar to the poets until post-Augustan times. The Pf. Part. is 
sometimes used passively ; so especially fatum, fate ; effatus, designated. 
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4. havé-re (avé-re), salvé-re, 


IMPV. havé, salvé, salvébis, haz! thou / 
havéto, salvéto, 
havéte, salvéte, hail ye ! 
INF. havére, salvére, 


Corresponding to these are the forms of valére, viz.: valé, valéte, 
valére, furewell. 


5. coepi, memini, ddi, novi. 


In use only in the Perfect-stem are coepi, J have begun, which serves 
as a Perfect to incipid, and memini, J remember, ddi, I hate, novi (from 
noscd, sec 131, 3, 140), J know, am aware, cdnsuévi (from consuéscd), 1 
am wont, which have the foree of Presents. 


a. INDIC. coepi, I have begun. SUBJV. coeperim, 
coeperam, coepissem. 
coeperd. INF, coepisse, fo have begun. 
NorE.—Early Latin shows coepidé, coepias, coepiat, coepiam, coepere, coeperet. 
Future Participle coeptiirus is Post-Augustan. Incépi is ante-classlcal. 


Passive forms coeptus sum, eéc., occur with the same meaning in combination with 
a Passive Infinitive. See 423, Nn. 3. 


b. INDIC. memini, Iremember. SUBJV. meminerim. 
memineram, meminissem., 
meminerd. INF. meminisse, ‘o remember. 
IMPV. Sa.—mementi, PL.—mementite. 
c. INDIC. di, I hate, SUBJV. Sderim. 
dderam, ddissem, 
dders, INF. disse, to hate. 


FUT. PART. dstirus, 


Notr.—Occasionally in early Latin, the poets, and later prose, deponent forms of the 
Perfect are found, sus sum, e¢c. For the Passive the phrase odi6 esse is used. 


d. INDIC. novi, SUBJV. noverim (nérim), 
ndveram (ndram), névissem (ndssem), 
ndverd (ndrd), INF.  nivisse (nésse) to know. 


6. cedo, quaesd. 
Other defective forms are : 


Sa.—cedo, give / (old Impv.) PL.—cette. 
INDIC. Pres. quaesd, please (i. e., I seek, beg), quaesumus. 


Notr.—Other forms of quaes6 are found occasionally in early Latin, and sporadi- 4 
cally in Cic., Satu., and later ; the Pf. forms have been attached to quaerere, 187, c. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 


176. By the formation of words is meant the way in which 
stems are made of roots, new stems of old, and in which 
words are compounded. 


177. All roots of the Latin language are probably mono- 
syllabic.* They can be ascertained only by scientific analysis. 
The difference between Root and Stem has been set forth in 25, nn. 


Sometimes the Stem is the same as the Root ; go especially in the Root 
Verbs (182). But it is usually different. 


178. Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is formed from a single root: 
80l, sux ; sta-re, stand, stay. 

A compound word is one that is made up of two or more 
roots : sdl-stiti-um, swn-staying, solstice. 


A.—Simple Words. 


179. Simple words are partly primitive, partly derivative 
or secondary. 


1. Primitive words come from the root, and as this usually appears 
in the simplest form of the verb-stem, primitive words are called 
verbals. Examples are the root-verbal forms (134, 11., 182, 185, 1.), 
some substantives of the third declension, as dux (duc-s), leader, root 
due (see 183, 1), many substantives of the first, second, and fourth 
declensions, as : serib-a (scribd, J write), scribe. 

2. Derivative words are formed from a noun-stem ; hence called 
denominatives : vetus-tas, age, from vetes- (N. vetus), old. 

Notre.—Denominative verbs include many verbs which cannot definitely be referred 


to any substantive ; such as many frequentatives and intensives. In its narrower sig- 
nification the term refers to the special class of verbs made from substantives in use. 


180. Substantives are generally formed by means of a suf- 
jiz. A suffix is an addition to a stem, and serves to define its 
meaning or show its relations. So from the verbal stem serib- 
(scribd, J write) comes scrip-tor, writ-er ; scrip-tid(n), writ-ing. 


* The theory of monosyllabic roots is adopted here as being somewhat more con- 
venient than the theory of polysyllabic roots, now held by some important scholars. 
Of course it will be understood that the actual existence of mere roots can be assumed 
only for a very early period in the development of language, long before the indepen- 
dent existence of Latin. 
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Suffixes are either primary or secondary. A primary snffix is one 
added to a root (or verb stem) to form primitive words. A secondary 
suffix is one used in the formation of derivative words. Thus, -tor in 
scrip-tor is a primary suflix ; -tas in vetus-tas is secondary. 

Nortes.—1. By the fading out of the difference between primary and secondary suf- 
fixes, primary suffixes come to be used sometimes to form secondary derivatives. 

2. Consonant stems before consonant suffixes undergo the usual changes (9). So 
scrib-tor becomes scrip-tor; rég-s becomes réx, Stems are sometimes extended by 
a vowel, usnally ji, less often u, to facilitate pronunciation : val-i-dus, strong ; doc- 
u-mentum, proof; sometimes they change the stem vowel : teg, cover ; tog-a, toga; 
tug-urium, Aut. 

3. Vowel stems lengthen ,the final vowel: acu-, sharpen, acti-men, sharp part, 
point. 

The fina] vowel often disappears before the suffix : opta-, choose ; opt-i6, choice. 


181. FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


The suffixes, as applied to various roots, have often special func- 
tions, and form words of definite meaning. The most important are 
as follows: 


1. Agency is indicated by 

-tor, -tric (N. tor (m.), trix (f.)): améa-tor, lover; vic-trix, con- 
queress ; occasionally -te7 (N. ter, G. -tri) : ar-bi-ter (= ad + ba, step), 
umpire; -On (N. 6, G. dnis): com-bib-6 ( fellow-drinker), boon compan- 
ton; occasionally -o, -a (N. -us, -2): serv-os, slave; scrib-a, scribe ; 
-6n0, -6na (N. Snu-s, -dna): col-dnu-s, settler; -(é)é (N. es, G. itis): 
mil-es, soldier, and a few others. 

2. Action, Activity, and Event are indicated by 

a. ~tu (N. tu-s, su-s, G. -fis): ad-ven-tus, arrival ; -tri-na (N. 
trina): doc-trina, instruction; -in-a (N. -ina) : rap-Ina, rapine; -men 
(N. men, G. min-is) : ag-men, ¢rain; -nvento (N. mentum) : tor-mentu-m, 
torture ; -€-La (ella) : loqu-éla, speech ; quer-éla, complaint ; -cinio 
(N. -u-m): latré-ciniu-m, highway robbery; -m6nio, -ménia (N. 
monia, moniu-m); queri-monia, complaint ; tésti-moniu-m, lestimony. 

b. Abstracts. Masculine : -6s- (N. -or, G. -6r-is): ang-or, anguish. 
Feminine : -o7 (N. dé, gi, G. in-is): ima-g6, zmage; cup-I-d6, desire ; 
~ia : audac-ia, boldness ; -i0n (N. id): leg-id, legion; -tia : avari-tia, 
avarice ; collateral are some with Nom. in -éiés, as dfiri-tiés, hard- 
ness; -tion (N. tid, sid) : amb-i-tid, ambition ; c6n-fi-sid, confusion; -tat 
(N. tas): aequali-tas, equality; -titra : pic-tiira, painting; -titt-(N. tis, 
sus): iuven-tis, youth ; -te (-sa) (N. tu-s, su-s), sén-sus, percepiion ; 
-tudon (N. tid-6, G. -inis): aegri-tiid6, sickness of heart. Neuter: -téo 
(N. tiu-m): servi-tiu-m, bondage. 

3. An Artisan or Tradesman is indicated by 

-drio (N. ariu-s): argent-adriu-s, money changer. 
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4. The Trade is indicated by 

-ria : argent-aria, silver mine, bank. 

5. The Locality of the work (or trade) is indicated by 

-drio (N. ariu-m) : sémin-driu-m, seed-plot ; -dnio (N. dniu-m) ; full- 
onium, fuller’s shop, -tna : offic-ina, workshop; -cro, -culo (N. -cru-m, 

-culu-m): lava-cru-m, bath; -trino, -trina (N. trina, trinu-m): si- 

trina, shoemaker’s shop ; pis-trinu-m, miil. 

6. Instrument and Aleans are indicated by 

-bro, -bra (N. bra, bru-m): li-bra, balance ; cri-brum, sieve; -c?0, 
=-culo (N. cru-m, culu-m): ba-culu-m, walking stick; -lo, -la (N. -la, 
-lu-m) : pi-la, pillar ; té-lu-m, weapon, -ulo, -ula. (N. ulu-s, wla, ulu-m) : 
eap-ulu-s, fandic; rég-ula, rule; cing-ulu-m, girdle; -mento (N. 
mentu-m): al-i-mentu-m, nourishment; -tro, -tra (N. tra, tru-m): 
fenes-tra, window ; ara-tru-m, plough. 


7. ftelationship is indicated by 

-ter (N. ter, G. tr-is): pa-ter, futher; ma-ter, mother. 

8. Condition or [elation by 

-ina: discipl-ina, discipline; medic-ina, medicine. 

g. Function is indicated by 

-tira (stira) : cul-tira, cultivation. 

10. Office is indicated by 

-tu (N. atus, G. atiis): cdnsul-atus, consulship; -ttra (-siira): 
dicta-tiira, dictatorship. 

11. Dense Growths are indicated by 


-éto (N. &tu-m): murt- a myrtle grove; -to (N. tu-m): virgul- 
tu-m, brushwood. 


12. Diminutives are indicated by 


-lo, -la (N. lu-s, eic.), before which a liquid is assimilated (9, 3): 
(ager), agel-lu-s, Jidéle field ; (tabul-a), tabel-la, ‘abled ; (cordn-a), cordl-la, 
chaplet ; Catul-lu-s (= Catén-lu-s); homul-lu-s (= homin-lu-s), mantkin ; 
-olo, -ulo : olo after e, i, v, otherwise -ulo (N. olu-s, ola, ulu-s, ula): 
(alve-us), alve-olu-s, little hollow , (fili-a), fili-ola, little daughter ; (valv-a), 
valy-olae, pod (little flaps), (circu-s), cire-ulu-s, little ring. -culo, -cula 
(N. culu-s, eéc.), after e, i, u, and consonant stems : (spés), spé-cula, slight 
hope ; (amni-s), amni-culu-s, streamlet; (versu-s), versi-culu-s, versicle ; 
(hom6, homin-), homun-culu-s, manikin ; (fds), flds-culu-s, floweret ; (cor, 
cord-), cor-culu-m, dear heart, 


Note.—Diminutives have, as a rule, the gender of their primitives. Exceptions 
are sometimes due to difference in signification, 
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182. FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


The significance of the most important adjective suffixes, which are 
often identical with the substantive suffixes, are as follows: 


1. Action is indicated by 

-bundo, -bunda : cunctaé-bundu-s, lingering. Repeated action by 
-ulo, -ula ; créd-ulu-s, quick to believe; quer-ulu-s, complaining. Pas- © 
sive action is indicated by -bélé ; ama-bili-s, lovable; vénd-i-bili-s, fo be 
sold. 

2. Capacity and Inclination are indicated by 

-cundo, -cunda: fa-cundu-s, of ready speech; veré-cundu-s, 
modest. Passive Capacity by -ili: ag-ili-s, readily moved, quick ; 
doc-ili-s, feachable. The Capacity and Resulting Condition by -tiki ; 
duc-tili-s, ductile ; fic-tili-s, capable of being moulded, of clay. 

3. Tendency is indicated by 

-Gici (N. ax): aud-ax, bold ; rap-ax, greedy. 

4. Likeness and Composition or Material are indicated by 

-diceo, -aced : arundin-aceu-s, reedy; crét-ficeu-s, chalky; -tcio: 
later-iciu-s, made of brick; -no, -na: acer-nu-s, of maple; -Ne€0, 
~ned : ae-neu-s, brazen. 

5. Belonging to is indicated by 

-io, -ia@: imperator-iu-s, belonging to a general; -icio, -icia: 
aedil-iciu-s, belonging to an edile; -ano, -Ana : him-anu-s, human ; 
urb-anu-s, urbane, city. 

6. Appurtenance and Medium are indicated by 

-tico, -ticu: aqua-ticu-s, aquatic; -tili- : aqué-tili-s, aquatic ; 
plimi-tili-s, (embroidered) like feathers. 

7. Origin is indicated by 

-t0, -ia@ ; Cornél-ia (16x), Corinth-iu-s ; -@210, -Gna, -ino, -ina: 
Rém-ainu-s, Lat-Inu-s, 

8. Time is indicated by 

-tino, -tina : cris-tinu-s, of to-morrow; -terno, -terna : hes- 
ternu-s, of yesterday; -urno, -uUrna : noct-urnu-s, by night; -tino, 
-tina : mati-tinu-s, of early morning. 

g. Locality, where, whence, is indicated by 

-ia : Gall-ia, Gaul; -tino: intes-tinu-s, inner, intestine; -énsi: 
cire-énsi-s, from the circus ; Sicili-énsi-s, Sicilian ; -dti (N. -as) : eti- 
as, of what country ? 
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10. Fulness is indicated by 
-080, -Osa : anim-isu-s, full of spirit ; verb-dsu-s, wordy ; -lento, 
lenta : sanguin-o-lentu-s, bloody ; op-u-lentu-s, with abundant means. 


11. Descent and Lielationship are indieated in Latin mainly by Greek 
adjectives, made by the addition of Greek suffixes to proper names. 
‘These suffixes are 

M. -idés (G. idae), F'. -is (G. idis), from Nominatives in us, or, 6s, 
and s preceded by a consonant ; M. -tdés (G. idae), I*, -éis (G. éidis), 
from Nominatives in -eus; M. -a@dés (G. adae), I". -@is (G. Gidis), from 
Nominatives in as (G. ae) and -&s (G. -ae) ; M. -iadés (G. iadae), F. 
-ias (G. iadis), from Nominatives in ius, és, n,o ; I’. -%é, from Nom- 
inatives in -us and -eus; I’. -767é, from Nominatives in ius : (Tantalus) 
Tantal-idés, son of Tantalus; Tantal-is, daughter of Tantalus ; (Pelops) 
Pelopidés ; (Thés-eus) Thés-Idés, Thés@is ; (Aenéas) Aene-adés (Aeneadae also) ; 
(Laertés) Laert-iadés ; (Neptiinus) Neptiin-iné; (Acrisius) Acrisidné, eéc. 


12. Diminutive adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as 
diminutive substantives (181, 12) : albus, whdte, albu-lus, whitish ; miser, 
wretched, mis-ellus, poor (Jitile) ; acer, sharp, acri-culu-s, somewhat sharp. 


183. SUBSTANTIVES WITHOUT SUFFIXES. 
(Root Substantives.) . 


A few substantives arc formed from roots without a suffix : 

1. With weak root : due-s (dux), Jeader, from root duc, lead ; nec-s 
(nex), ktlling, from root nec, kvil. 

2. With strong root: lfie-s (tix), Zight, from root Ife, light ; rég-s 
(réx), king, from root rég, rile. 

3. With reduplieation: car-cer, jai]; mar-mor, marble ; mur-mur, 
murmur, 


THE SUFFIXES IN DETAIL. 
184. Vowels. 


-0, -a@ (N. u-s, &, um). Primary and secondary adjectives, and 
primary substantives. The primary adjectives resemble somewhat 
aetive participles in meaning ; fer-u-s, wild ; vag-u-s, wandering. Sec- 
ondary are especially adjectives in -drus, as dec-dru-s, graceful, from 
decor, grace, and many others. Masculine substantives in -u-s are often 
nouns of agency, sometimes ndmina Gctiénis and concretes therefrom: 
coqu-0-s, cook ; rog-u-s, pyre. Those in -a (&) are regularly némina agen- 
tis, especially in composition ; serfb-a, scribe ; agri-cola, husbandman 
(land-tiller). Feminines are in -o (which are principally names of 
trees: pir-us, pear tree) and in -a: Inp-a, she-wolf, as well as lup-u-s. 
Neuters are those in -u-m, especially names of fruits : pir-u-m, pear. 
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~i (N. i-s, e). Substantives: M. orb-i-s, circle ; pisc-i-s, fish, etc. ; 
F. av-i-s, bird ; nav-i-s, ship; N. mar-e, sea ; conclav-e, room. Adjec- 
tives : dule-i-s, sweet ; turp-i-s, ugly. 

Note.—In adjeetives especially, i is often weakened from -o, as inermis and iner- 
mus, é/c. Sometimes in substantives the Nom. shows és instead of is, as caedés and 
caedis, efc. 

-io, ~ia (N. iu-s, ia, iu-m).—1. This is the principal secondary suf- 
fix, and is found in many combinations ; but it is also found as prim- 
ary in substantives: M. gen-iu-s, genius ; glad-iu-s, sword ; F. pluv-ia, 
rain; tib-ia, jife ; N. fol-iu-m, leaf; od-iu-m, hate; and in adjectives 
ex-im-iu-s, pre-eminent (taken out); sauc-iu-s, wounded, pluv-iu-s, rainy. 


2. The suffix occurs as secondary in the forms -&io (-aeo), -io, eo, io, in 
a large number of Gentile names: Flav-éiu-s, Flav-iu-s ; Ltic-@iu-s, Liic- 
iu-s, Liic-iu-s ; similar to these are those in ed-iu-s, id-iu-s, id-iu-s, -@l-iu-s, 
fl-iu-s, as Liic-id-iu-s, Corn-él-iu-s, Lfic-fl-iu-s, Also in some adjectives of 
material in eu-s, as aur-eu-s, golden ; ferr-eu-s, vron. It occurs, moreover, 
in many compound adjective and substantive endings, to be discussed 
later, and in many abstract substantives in -antia, -entia, as abund- 
ant-ia, abundance ; sci-ent-ia, knowledge, etc. 

Note.—Instead of -ia, we find -ea in a few words : cav-ea, cage ; cochl-ea, snail. 

-w (N. u-s, u). M. arc-u-s, bow ; curr-u-s, chariot; F. ae-u-s, needle ; 
man-u-s, hand; N. gel-i, frost; gen-u, knee. Secondary is socr-u-s, 
mother-in-law. This suffix is found occasionally in adjectives com- 
pounded with manus, as centi-manus, hundred-handed ; also in the form 
-ui in a few adjectives, as ten-ui-s, thin. 

Notre.—The suffix -9 often alternates with -y, 


-20, -ua (N. uo-s, ua, uo-m). Primary and secondary substantives 
and adjectives. Primary: M. eq-uo-s, horse; F. al-vo-s, belly; N. 
ar-vo-m, field ; par-vo-s, small. Secondary : M. patr-uo-r, wnele ; cer-vo-s, 
stag ; F. ian-ua, gate ; cern-uo-s, stooping ; aesti-vo-s, of the summer. 


Nore.—ivo-s is found in yoe-ivo-s (vacuos), rediv-ivo-s, etc. -vo is weakened 
to -vi in pel-vi-s, basin. 


185. Suffixes with Gutturals. 


I. -cO, -ca (N. cu-s, ca, cu-m). This forms both adjectives and 
substantives, but is usually secondary. As primary it is found in: 
io-cu-s, jest ; lo-cu-s, place ; as secondary in : medi-cu-s, physician ; ped- 
i-ca, fetter. Adjectives are primary : cas-cu-s, very old ; or secondary : 
civi-cu-s, cvvic. 


2. -@co, -dca (N. acu-s, ica, deu-m). Primary in clo-Aca, sewer ; 
secondary in ver-bén-dca, vervain, and in adjectives, as mer-deu-s, pure. 
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3. -tco, -ica (N. icu-s, ica, ieu-m). In substantives, such as: M. 
umbil-icu-s, navel ; F. lect-ica, litter ; urt-ica, nettle. In adjectives, as: 
am-icu-s, friendly, etc. 


4. ~tico, -uca (N. ticu-s, tica, ficu-m). Primary in the adjectives : 
ead-ticu-s, tottering ; mand-ficu-s, voracious ; secondary in alb-ticu-s, as- 
phodel ; and in substantives ‘n -fica, as ér-tica, caterpillar ; verr-iica, wart. 

Norr.—Similar is the secondary suffix -inquo in long-inquo-s, distant; pro- 
pinquo-s, xear. 

5. -dc (N. ax) forms substantives and adjectives ; the latter ex- 
pressing inclination. Primary : aud-ax, bold ; fug-ax, fleeing. Second- 
ary: F. forn-ax, furnace ; lim-ax, snail ; vér-ax, truthful. 


6. ~€c (N. éx) is found in verv-éx, wether. 


7. ~ic (N. ex) forms a number of substantives that are mainly mas- 
culine, except names of plants and trees. Primary: M. ap-ex, point ; 
cort-ex, bark ; F. il-ex, holm-oak. Secondary: F. imbr-ex, gutter-tile. 


8. -tc (N. ix) forms substantives and adjectives. Primary: F. rad- 
ix, root; fél-ix, happy. Secondary: corn-ix, crow, and feminines in 
-trix. 


g. -Oc (N. dx) is found in the substantive cel-dx, yacht, and in a. 
number of adjectives : atr-dx, ferocious. 


10. -&ceo, -dcea (N. aceu-s, acea, aceu-m), forms adjectives of 
material or likeness ; crét-Aceu-s, chalk-like. 


Norer.—Notice also the suffix -fic-io, especially in proper names : Vér-dcia. 


i1. -ic-e0, -ic-io (N. iceu-s, efc., iciu-s, efc.), form adjectives in- 
dicating material, the latter suffix also some indicating relation : palm- 
iceu-s, of palms ; tribtin-iciu-s, proceeding from a tribune. 


12. -tc~io (N. iciu-s, efc.) is found in nov-iciu-s, new, and in words 
of participial meaning coming from forms in -to, as advent-iciu-s, 
stranger. 


13. -téc-e€0, -%c-io, occurs in pann-ticeu-s or pann-iiciu-s, 


14. ~ci-no and ci-n’-éo occur (perhaps) in vati-cinu-s, prophetic, 
and in some secondary neuter substantives, which denote action or 
event, as latré-ciniu-m, robbery. 


15. -cro, ~cri, -clo, -culo (N. cer, 2ris, clu-m, culu-m) are found 
in some adjectives with participial force, and in a few neuter substan- 
tives indicating instrument or locality ; as ala-cer, quick; medio-cris, 
mediocre ; peri-clum (-culu-m), danger ; ba-culu-m, stick (also m.) ; sepul- 
erum, grave. Also the primary ridi-culu-s, Jawghable, and the secondary 
anni-culu-s, aged. 

9 
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186. Suffixes with a Dental. 


1. <a (N. (d)s). Substantives only : frau-s, cheatery ; mercé-s, pay ; 
clsté-s, guard. 

2. -do, -di (N. du-s, etc., di-s). A secondary suffix used especially 
for the formation of adjectives : frig-i-du-s, cold ; vir-i-dis, blooming. 

3. -to (-so) (N. tu-s, ta, tuem). This forms substantives and ad- 
jectives, and is both primary and secondary. Primary: M. cub-i-tu-s, 
elbow ; dig-i-tus, finger ; also substantives in -ta after Greek analogy : 
pos-ta, poet; F. has-ta, spear; am-i-ta, aunt; N. lu-tu-m, mud; tée- 
tum, roof; ap-tu-s, fit; bea-tu-s, blessed. Secondary : M. nau-ta, sazlor ; 
F. iuven-ta, youth; N. dense growths in 6-tu-m: frutic-é-tu-m, copse ; 
itis-tu-s, just; and passive adjectives like barb-a-tus, bearded. 


4. -té (-si) [N. tis (sis)] forms primary and secondary substantives 
and adjectives. Primary : M. fis-ti-s, club ; cas-si-s, hunting-net ; F. 
cu-ti-s, skin ; si-ti-s, thirst ; for-ti-s, brave ; mi-ti-s, mild. Secondary: 
(1) in adjectives and substantives indicating home, origin, usually 
preceded by 4, 1, more rarely 8: Camer-s (Camer-ti-s), from Camerinum ; 
Arpina-s (Arpina-ti-s), of Arpinum ; nostr-as, from our country ; (2) in 
the form -énsi (for ent-ti) in adjectives of orzgin and locality : Sicili-én- 
si-s, from Sicily ; castr-énsi-s, belonging to a camp. 

5. - (N. (t)s) forms primary and secondary substantives and ad- 
jectives. Primary: M. com-e-s, companion; dén-s, tooth ; F. qui-é-s, 
rest ; ar-s, art; locupl-é-s, wealthy; with preceding e: div-e-s, rich. 
Note also the Participles in -ns. Secondary: M. al-e-s, bird; eque-s, 
horseman. : 


6. -ento- (N. -entu-s, efc.) forms substantives and adjectives ; the 
latter are participial in nature. M. v-entu-s, wind ; F’. pol-enta, cluster ; 
N. ungu-entu-m, salve; cru-entu-s, bloody. Secondary adjectives : 
gracil-entu-s, slender ; and by false analogy corpul-entu-s, corpulent, and 
the like. 


7. -tdt, -tut (M. ta-s, ti-s), forms secondary feminine abstracts and 
collectives : civ-i-ta-s, citizenship ; Mber-ta-s, freedom ; iuven-ti-s, youth ; 
vir-tii-s, manliness. 


8. -tio, -tia, -tié (N. tiu-m, tia, tié-s), likewise form abstracts and 
collectives, some neuter, most masculine: servi-tiu-m, slavery ; molli- 
tia and molli-tié-s, gentleness, etc. 

Nores.—1. In in-i-tiu-m, deginning, and spa-tiu-m, room, the suffix is primary. 

2. Many roots form various derivatives of similar meaning, thus: dtr-i-tia, diir- 
i-tié-s, diir-i-ta-s, Aardness, ete. 

9. -ti-co (N., ti-cu-s, etc.) forms secondary adjectives signifying 
pertaining to ; domes-ticu-s, domestic; aqua-ticu-s, aquatic, 
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Norr.—In such substantives as canti-cu-m, triti-c-um, the ending -co has been 
added to a participial form in -to (canto, trito). 


10. -€er forms primary substantives of kinship, as, pa-ter, etc. 
Different in formation is soror, which, like ux-or, has no feminine ending. 


11. -tor (-sor), F. -tric(N. tor, trix), form substantives of agency, 
those in trix being all secondary : aud-i-tor, hearer ; véna-trix, huntress ; 
-tor is secondary in gladia-tor, eic. 

12. -tiro-, -tir-a (N. tiru-s, efc.), forms participles in tiru-s, as 
ama-tiru-s, and feminine substantives denoting activity or office: cul- 
tir-a, cultivation ; cén-stir-a, censorship. 

13. -tor-io (-sor-io) (N. tiriu-s, efc.), form neuter substantives of 
place and instrument, and adjectives denoting that which pertains to 
the actor: audi-tor-iu-m, lecture hail; alea-tér-iu-s, pertaining to a dice- 
player. 

14. -tro, -tra (N. tra, tru-m), forms substantives, mostly neuter, 
of means: arG-tru-m, plough ; fenes-tra (f.), window. From words like 
mon-s-tru-m, monster, come by false analogy those in -ster, as pin-aster, 
wild pine. 

15. -tero, -tera (N. ter, tra, tru-m) forms comparatives: al-ter, 
other ; dex-ter, right ; nos-ter, our; perhaps also adjectives of relation, 
appurtenance, or locality in -s-ter (G. stris), such as : paltis-ter (= palfid- 
ter), swampy ; eques-ter, equestrian ; campes-ter, champaign ; terres-ter, 
of the earth, terrestrial. 

16. -trino, -trina (N. trina, trinu-m), forms substantives of activ- 
ity (f.), or of locality (f., n.) : doc-trina, instruction ; pis-trina, bakery ; 
pis-trinu-m, (pounding) mill. 

17. -tili- (-sili) (N. tili-s, tile) forms primary adjectives of capacity 
and adaptation, and with preceding & secondary adjectives of relation 
or belonging : duc-tili-s, ductile ; mis-sili-s, missile ; aqua-tili-s, belong- 
ang to the water. 

18. -te7-no (N. ternu-s, etc.) forms adjectives indicating time - 
hes-ternu-s, of yesterday. 


Ig. -tur-no(N. turnu-s, efc.) forms substantives and adjectives 
indicating continuance, from which come proper names: Sa-turnu-s, 
Vol-turnu-s, tac-i-turnu-s, silent. 

20. -tino, -tino (N. tinu-s, tinu-s, efc.), forms adjectives of time, 
the latter also of place: cras-tinu-s, of to-morrow ; intes-tinu-s, inner, 
intestine ; mati-tinu-s, of early morning. 

21. -tu (-su) (N. tu-s, su-s) forms substantives of action and its 
result: adven-tu-s, arrival ; cur-su-s, course ; or-tu-s8, rising. 

22. -a-tu (N. a-tu-s) forms secondary substantives of office : cdnsul- 
a-tu-s, consulship ; sen-a-tu-s, senate, 
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187. Suffixes with a Labial. 


1. ~b0, -ba (N. bu-s, efc.), forms substantives and adjectives : M. 
mor-bu-s, disease; I. bar-ba, beard ; N. ver-bu-m, word ; pro-bu-s, wp- 
right. 


2. -bro, -bra (N. bra, bru-m), forms substantives indicating means 
or instrument. Primary: F. dola-bra, celt; li-bra, balance ; ter-e-bra, 
borer ; N. eri-bru-m, sieve. Secondary : candéla-bru-m, candlestick. 


Norg.—Very rare are masculines ; as, fa-ber, wright ; Mulci-ber, Vulcan. 
3. -bulo, -bula (N. bula, bulu-m), form substantives: F. fa-bula, 
tale ; fi-bula (fig-), brooch ; N. pa-bulu-m, fodder ; sta-bulu-m, séail. 


4. -bili (N. dili-s) forms adjectives, mostly of passive meaning in 
classical prose : ama-bili-s, Jovable ; n6-bili-s, noble; flé-bili-s, weeping. 


188. Suffixes with an original S. 


1. -is (N. is, G. er-is) forms a few substantives: vém-is (also vém-er), 
ploughshare ; cin-is, ashes; pulv-is, dust ; cucum-is, cucumber. 


2. -ws (N. us, G. er-is, or-is) forms primary and secondary neuter 
substantives. Primary: foed-us, bond ; gen-us, mee temp-us, fe. 
Secondary : pect-us, breast; fin-us, funeral. 


NorE.—Some such words have become monosyllabic, as aes, ifis, ris. _ 
3. -6s (-6r) (N. os, or, G. 5r-is) forms many primary and a few 


secondary masculine abstracts. Primary: fi-ds, flower; am-or, love. 
Secondary : aegr-or, s¢ckness. 


Nore.—Noteworthy are M. lep-us, Aare ; F. arb-6s, tree (45 N.); Ven-us (G. Ven- 
eris), and the adjective vet-us (G. veteris), old. 

4. -es (N. es, és, G. is, &) forms a few substantives of the third and 
fifth declension : vat-és, bard ; fam-és, hunger ; pléb-és, people. 

5. “Oreo (N. oru-s, efc.) forms secondary adjectives, as : can-6ru-s, 
sounding ; hon-dru-s, honourable; and a few substantives, as: aur-ora, 
morning, Flora, etc. 


189. Suffixes with a Liquid. 


1. -lo, -la (N. lu-s, efc.), forms many feminine and neuter, and 2 
few masculine substantives: M. méa-lu-s, mast; F. pi-la, pillar; N. 
cae-lu-m (= caed-lu-m), chisel ; fi-lu-m, ¢hread. 


"2, ~i-lo, -i-la (N. ilu-s, efc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 


EM 
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stantives and adjectives. M. sib-i-lu-s, hissing; N. cae-luem (= cav- 
i-lu-m, hollow), heaven ; nib-i-lu-s, cloudy. 


3. (-o-lo), -u-lo, -u-la (N. ulu-s, etc.), form primary and second- 
ary substantives, most of which indicate cnstrument, and primary adjec- 
tives indicating repeated action or tendency: M. ang-u-lu-s, corner ; 
oc-u-lu-s, eye; F. rég-u-la, rule; tég-u-la, tile; N. iac-u-lu-m, javelin ; 
spec-u-lu-m, mirror; bib-u-lu-s, bibulous ; créd-u-lu-s, quick to believe ; 
quer-u-lu-s, complaining ; caer-u-lu-s, blue (secondary), and caer-u-leu-s, 
Also fam-u-lu-s, servant, and the extension fam-ili-a, family. 


4. -li (N. li-s, le) occurs in the substantive: M. cau-li-s, stalk; and 
in adjectives : subti-li-s, fine ; inci-li-s, cut in. Secondary in fidé-li-s, 
faithful. 

5. -i-li (N. ili-s, ile) forms a few substantives and many adjectives 
indicating passive capactty: F. strig-i-li-s, scraper ; N..teg-i-le, roof. 
Also vig-il, watchman; ag-i-li-s, readily moved ; doc-ili-s, teachable. 
Secondary in hum-i-li-s, /ow, and in the terminations -tili-s, -sili-s. 


6. -olo, -ola (after e, i, v), -alo, -ula (N. olu-s, ulu-s, eéc.), form 
diminutives : alve-olu-s, J¢étle belly ; fili-olu-s, little son ; riv-ulu-s, brook- 
let ; rég-ulu-s, chief ; vic-ula, voice ; gran-ulu-m, grain ; alb-ulu-s, whit- 
ish; parv-olu-s, small. 


7. ~ello, -ella (N. ellu-s, efc.), forms diminutives after 1 and by 
assimilation after n, r: pop-ellu-s, ¢rbelet; tab-el-la, ¢ablet; pu-el-la, girl; 
bel-lu-s (bonus), good ; misel-lus (miser), wretched. Doubly diminutive 
are catel-lu-s, puppy ; cistel-la, basket ; capitel-lu-m, head. 


8. -illo, -illa (N. illu-s, eéc.), forms diminutives, and is formed like 
ello, but usually after a preceding i: pulv-illu-s, small cushion; pistr- 
illa, small mill; sig-illu-m, small image ; bov-illu-s, bovine. Also cddic- 
illi, billets ; paux-illu-s, slight ; pus-illu-s, tiny. 

g. -olla@ is found in cor-dl-la, wreath ; O-la, jar (aula), 

to. -wllo, -ulla, occurs in fil-lu-s, any. Sul-la (= Siir-u-la), Catul- 
lu-s (Catén-lus), homullus (= homdn-lu-s), 

11. (-co-lo), -cu-lo (N. culu-s, e¢c.), forms diminutives, especially _ 
after consonantal and e, i, u stems: M. flds-culu-s, floweret ; homun-culu-s, 
manikin (irregular) ; avu-n-culu-s, uncle (mother’s brother, irregular) ; 
F. spé-cula, little hope; auri-cula, ear; arbus-cula, little tree (irregular) ; 
domu-n-cula, /iétle house (irregular) ; N. cor-culu-m, (dear) heart ; minus- 
eulu-m, /zttle gift. Adjectives are dulci-culu-s, sweetish, and especially 
diminutives from comparative stems, melius-culu-s, 

12. -cello (-cilto) (N. cellu-s, efc.) stands to culo as ello to ulo: M, 
péni-cillu-s,-m, painter's brush ; ds-cillu-m, little mouth ; molli-cellu-s, 
softish. 
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13. ~aleo (N. ileu-s) forms substantives that were originally adjec- 
tival : actileu-s, sting. 


14. -dli,-ari (N. ali-s, Gri-s, etc.), form secondary adjectives, some 
of which are substantivised in the neuter, and a few substantives : vén- 
alis, venal; mort-ali-s, mortal; singul-ari-s, unique; vulg-ari-s, common; 
can-ali-s, canal; animal, living being; cale-ar, spur. 


15. ~€la (-ella) forms primary and secondary substantives, most of 
which indicate action ; loqu-éla (loqu-ella), talking ; cand-éla, candle ; 
Clstéd-éla, watching. 


16. ~é€li (N. éli-s, etc.) forms secondary substantives and adjectives: 
cardu-éli-s, Jinnet; criid-éli-s, cruel. 


Remark.—A further development of -éli is -élio, -élia: Aur-éli-us, 
contum-éli-a, contwmely. 


17. ~tdi (N. ili-s, ile) forms secondary substantives and adjectives : 
M. aed-ili-s, wdile; N. cub-Sle, couch; sed-ile, seat; civ-ili-s, civic; eri-li-s, 
master’s. 


18, -2020, -27va (N. mu-s, efc.), forms primary substantives and pri- 
mary and secondary adjectives. The feminine substantives express 
usually the result of an action: M. an-i-mu-s, spirit; cal-mu-s, cal-a-mu-s, 
stalk ; ¥. fa-ma, fame ; flam-ma, flame; N. ar-ma, arms ; pd-mun, fruit. 
Adjectives, primary: al-mu-s, fostering; fir-mu-s, strong. Secondary: 
op-I-mu-s, fat; patr-I-mu-s, matr-i-mu-s, with father, mother, living. 


Ig. -men (N. men, G. min-is) forms primary, neuter substantives, 
mostly indicating activity or results of activity: ig-men, train; fii-men, 
river ; but M. fla-men, priest. 


20. -men-to (N. mentu-m) forms substantives (mostly primary) 
indicating instrument: al-i-mentu-m, nourishment; tor-mentu-m, tor- 
ture. 

NoteEs.—1. -men and -mentum are often formed from the same radical. In that 
case mentu-m is the more common : teg-u-men, teg-u-mentu-m, covering. 

2. Rare and archaic are feminines in -menta : armenta = armentu-m. 

3. -menti occurs in sémenti-s (f.), seed = sémen (n.). : 

21. ~met (N. mes, G. mit-is) forms a few masculine substantives : 
tra-mes, path ; fo-mes, fuel ; li-mes, cross-path. 


22. -mino, -mina, -mno, -mna (N. minu-s, eéc.), form sub- 
stantives : M. ter-minu-s, doundary; F. al-u-mna, foster-daughter ; f6- 
mina, woman; N. da-mnu-m, Joss. 

23. ~mo6n (N. m6, G. min-is) forms primary and secondary masculine 
substantives : pul-md, Jung ; ser-md, discourse ; té-md, pole (of a chariot). 

24. -mon-to, -mon-ia (N. monia, moniu-m), forms primary and 
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secondary substantives. Primary: F. al-i-minia, nourishment ; quer-i- 
monia, complaint ; N. al-i-méniu-m, nourishment. Secondary: F. deri- 
monia, fariness; N. matr-i-moniu-m, marriage. 


25. -mor forms primary masculine substantives : cre-mor, broth ; 
ri-mor, rumour. 


26. -mic (N. mex, G. mic-is) forms a few substantives : cl-mex, bug ; 
pi-mex, pumice. 


27. a. -n0,-na (N. uu-s, eéc.), forms primary and secondary adjec- 
tives ; the primary are participial in meaning ; the secondary indicate 
material or relation, and occasionally locality ; when added to local 
comparatives and adverbs, distributive numerals are also formed with 
this suffix. Primary: dig-nu-s, worthy; plé-nu-s, full. Secondary : 
diur-nu-s, daly, frater-nu-s, brotherly; acer-nu-s, maple; ex-ter-nu-s, 
outer ; bi-ni, two each. 


Norr.—Adjectives denoting material have also -neo (=n’-e0), a5 ae-neu-s, 
brazen ; flig-neu-s, quer-neu-s. 


b. -no, -na (N. nu-s, e¢c.), forms primary and a few secondary sub- 
stantives. Primary: M. fur-nu-s, oven; piig-nu-s, fist; EF. cé-na, meal ; 
la-na, wool. N. di-nu-m, gift; rég-nu-m, kingdom. Secondary: M. 
tribii-nu-s, ‘ribune ; TF. fortii-na, fortune; albur-nu-m, sap-wood. 


Nore.—This suffix is extended in pecii-nia, money. 


28. -bundo-, -cundo (N. bunduw-s, etc., cundu-s, efc.), form ad- 
jectives of activity : cunct-d-bundu-s, delaying ; fa-cundu-s, eloquent. 


29. ~-2 (N. ni-s) forms primary substantives and adjectives: am-ni-s, 
stream, pé-ni-s, tail, pa-ni-s, bread ; im-ma-ni-s, wild ; ség-ni-s, lazy. 


30. -in0, -ina (N. inu-s, eéc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 
stantives and adjectives. Primary: M. dom-inu-s, Jord ; F. pag-ina, 
page ; lie-inu-s, curled upwards. Secondary: M. ped-ic-inu-s, fooé ; 
F. fisc-ina, basket ; N. siic-inu-m, amber ; faec-inu-s, making dregs. 


Notr.—The suffix is extended in the proper name Lic-iniu-s, 


31. -dno, -ana (N. anu-s, efc.), forms secondary adjectives, some 
of which are substantivised. They indicate origin or appurtenance ; 
decum-anu-s, belonging to the tenth; him-dnu-s, human ; alt-dnu-s, sea- 
wind.. Primary in Vole-dnu-s, Di-ana. 

32. -a@n-eo (N. aneuw-s, etc.) forms primary and secondary adjec- 
tives. Primary : cOnsent-aneu-s, harmonious. Secondary : subit-dneu-s, 
sudden. This suffix becomes anio (= an’io) in proper names : Afr-aniu-s, 
Fund-aniu-s. 


33. -€n0, -E€na (N. énu-s, eéc.), forms secondary substantives and 
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adjectives: M. Vibidi-énu-s; IF. cat-éna, chain; hab-éna, rein; N. 
ven-énu-m, poison ; eg-énu-s, veedy ; ali-Enu-s, strange. . 
Note.—This is extended to €n-on in toll-én6, (well) sweep. 


34. -tno, -tna (N. Inv-s, eéc.), forms. primary and secondary sub- 
stantives and adjectives. Primary: M. cat-Inu-s, -m, dish ; F. rap-ina, 
rapine ; ru-Ina, ruin, nec-op-Inu-s, unexpected. Secondary: M. pulv- 
inu-s, cushion ; sal-inu-m, sali-cellar, and many feminines, especially 
those denoting shops and factories; rég-ina, queen ; cul-ina, kitchen ; 
offic-Ina, workshop ; agn-Inu-s, belonging to a lamb ; div-Inu-s, divine. 


Nore.—An extension of this suffix is found in rle-Iniu-m, veil. 


35. -en (N. -en, G. -in-is) forms a few substantives : M. pect-en, comb ; 
N. gltit-en, glue. 


36. -On (N. 6, G. in-is) forms a few substantives: M. card-6, hinge ; 
marg-d, rim ; Srd-d, row; F. a-sperg-6, sprinkling ; virg-3, maid ; car-6, 
flesh. 

Nores.—1. Noteworthy is hom-5, hom-in-is, man. 

2. This suffix occurs very commonly in compounds forming feminine abstracts : 

-€d On (N. dd), dulc-&d6, sweetness ; -tdOn (N. 145), cup-Id6, desire ; form- 
1d6, fear ; -UdOn (N. dd), tést-0d5, tortoise ; -tt¢’dGrr (N. tidd), aegri-tidd, 
sickness ; -AgOn (N. igé), im-igs, image; -ttigOn (N. igd), aer-figd, rust ; 
~igon (N. igo), cal-ig6, thick darkness ; or-Igd, origin, etc. 


37. -6n (N. 6, G. dnis) forms primary and secondary substantives. 
The primary are nouns of agency: combib-3, fellow-drinker ; prae-e-5, 
herald ; ti-r6, recruit. The secondary indicate often the possession of 
some bodily or mental peculiarities; ale-d, dice-player ;_ centuri-, 
centurion. 


38. -i0n (N. id) forms afew masculine and many feminine primary 
and secondary substantives. Primary: M. pig-id, dagger ; F. opin-id, 
opinion ; reg-id, region. Secondary: M. pell-is, furrier ; vespertil-id, 
bat ; F. com-miin-id, communion. 

Nore.—Especially frequent are feminine abstracts in t-i6 (6-15) : amb-i-tid, amdi- 
tion ; op-pigna-tid, siege. Noteworthy are the secondary diminutives, homunc-i6, 
senec-id. 

39. -OnO, ~Ona (N. dnu-s, na), forms few primary and many sec- 
ondary substantives ; the masculines indicate agenés, especially person 
employed ; M. col-dnu-s, setiler; F. matr-dna, matron ; Bell-dna. 


40. -Onio, -6nia (N. dSnin-s, efc.), forms substantives and adjec- 
tives: M. Fav-iniu-s, zephyr ; Pomp-dniu-s, efc.; caup-dniu-s, belonging 
toahost. Neuters indicate the trade or shop: full-dniu-m, fuller’s-shop. 

41. 70, -ra (N. (e)r, -ra, ru-m), forms primary substantives and ad- 
jectives: M. ag-e-r, field ; cap-e-r, goat ; mfi-ru-s, wall ; F. lau-ru-s, laurel ; 
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ser-ra, saw; N. flag-ru-m, whip, lab-ru-m, Jip ; cla-ru-s, bright ; pi-rus, 
clean. 

Often a short vowel precedes: M. num-e-ru-s, nwmber; F. cam-era, 
vault; N. itig-eru-em, measure of land. So hil-aru-s, joyous ; lib-er, 
free; cam-uru-s, vaulted ; sat-ur, full. r 

Norzs.—1. Extensions are Mer-curiu-s, tug-uriu-m, hut. 

2. In a number of primary substantives and adjectives simple ry is preceded by a 
short vowel: M. late-r, tile; fins-er, goose; F. mul-i-er, woman; N. ac-er, maple; 
vér (= ves-er), spring ; cic-ur, fame. 


42. -ré (N. -(e)-r, -ris, G. ris) forms substantives and adjectives : M. 
imb-e-r, rain-storm; Gce-e-r, sharp; ftneb-ri-s, funeral; perhaps 
celeb-er, thronged. 


43. -aro forms adjectives, as: av-aru-s, greedy ; am-aru-s, bitter. 


44. -ari, -ali (N. ari-s, ali-s, etc.), forms secondary substantives and 
adjectives ; -dri when the stem has], -ali when it has an r: pugill-dré-s, 
tablets ; primipil-ari-s, one who has been primipilus ; some neuters in ar 
(from -Gre) : calc-ar, spur; ex-em-p-l-ar, pattern, pulvin-ar, (sacred) couch; 
auxili-ari-s, auxiliary ; milit-ari-s, military ; consul-dri-s, consular. 


45. -ario, -dria (N. ariu-s, etc.), forms substantivesand adjec- 
tives. There are sometimes collateral forms in -dri-s. The substantives, 
when masculine, indicate artisans; when feminine, business or pro- 
fession ; when neuter, the place where the work is carried on. M. 
argent-driu-s, money-changer ; ferr-driu-s, iron-worker ; F. argent-aria, 
silver mine, bank or banking ; N. api-ariu-m, beehive ; pom-ariu-m, apple 
orchard. 


46. ~é7°0 (N., éru-s, efc.) forms sev-érus, earnest, and the substantive 
gal-éru-s, -m, bonnet. 


47. -a@ré forms the substantive sec-fri-s, ave, and by extension pén- 
firia, want. 


48. The letter 2° appears often in combination with other suffixes, as : 
-er-co in lup-ercu-s, Pan ; nov-erea, step-mother ; -er-to in lac-ertu-s, arm ; 
lac-ertu-s, @ lizard ; -er-bo in ac-erbu-s, sour ; sup-erbu-s, proud ; -er-vo in 
ac-ervo-s, heap; cat-erva, crowd ; -er-na in cav-erna, hollow ; lu-cerna, 
lamp ; -ter-na in lan-ter-na, lantern ; -ur-no in alb-urnu-s, white fish ; 
lab-urnu-m, laburnum. 


190. FORMATION OF VERBS. 


1. Primitives are confined to the Third Conjugation, to some forms 
of the Irregular verbs, and to some Inchoatives. The various stem- 
formations are shown in 133. 

2. Derivatives comprise the verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth 
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Conjugations, and some verbs of the Third Conjugation. They are all 
(except the Inchoatives and the Meditatives) formed with the suffix io, 
ie (yo, ye), which is added either to simple verbal stems, or to noun 
(16) stems already existing or presupposed. The i in io, ie, contracts 
with the preceding vowels a, 6, i, u, leaving the ordinary forms of the 
regular conjugations. Certain categories of these verbs have obtained 
special names according to their various meanings : 

The Causatives, formed by a change in the stem-vowel. 

The Desideratives, formed by the addition of -io to némina agentis 
in -tor; afterwards a desiderative force was associated with the com- 
bination -tor-io (-tar-io), and it was applied indiscriminately. 

The Frequentatives come originally probably from participial stems 
in -to; Latin developed also the suffix -ito; further, this being added 
again to -to gave rise to -tito (-sito), 

The Inchoatives, formed by a special suffix, -sco (sko), are treated in 
conjugation as primitives belonging to the Third Conjugation. 

The Meditatives have not been explained. 

Norz.—Theoretically the Verbdlia are all Déndmindfiva, but owing to the wide 
working of Analogy, it has been impossible in many cases, as in ama-re, moné-re, to 
discover an original noun ; while in other cases, as the verbal is formed from a part of 
a denominative verb, it is convenient to retain the division. 


191. A. Verbdlia (derived from verb-stems, 190, N.): 


1. Frequentatives or Intensives, denoting repeated or in- 
tense Action. These verbs end in -tare (-sare), -itaére, -titare (-sitare), 
and follow the supine stem (perfect passive form). 

(a) cantare, sing ; compare cand (cantum): cursare, run fo and fro; 
compare currd (cursum): dictare, dictate ; compare dicd (dictum): dor- 
mitaére, be sleepy ; compare dormid (dormitum) : habitare, keep, dwell ; 
compare habed (habitum): pollicitari, promise freely ; compare polliceor 
(pollicitus): pulsare, beat ; compare pelld (pulsum). 

(6) agitare (ago), ndscitare (néscd), sciscitdre (scised), visitdre (visd), 
vocitare (vocd), volitare (vold). 

(c) cantitare (cantare), dictitare (dictare), cursitare (cursare), 

Nores.—1. The simple verb presupposed by the frequentative or intensive is often 
out of use, as in the case of : gus-tare, fase ; hor-tari, exhort. The frequentative or 
intensive in -tare is often out of use: aetitare, repeatedly or zealously agitate (no 
a ih from ago, actum: léctitare, read carefully (no léetare), from legs, 

um, 

2. The verbs of the Fourth Conjugation form no frequentatives except dormid, 
sleep, dormit6; miinid, fortify, miinitd (rare); salid, /eap, saltd; aperto, ay 
bare, and opertd, cover, and compounds of ventd (venid, come). 

2. Inchoatives indicate entrance upon an action. For their 
formation see 133, V. 


3. Desideratives denote Desire or Tendency. They are formed 
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by means of the suffix -turid (-surid): ésurire (for ed-t), fo be sharp-set 
for eating, hungry ; @m-p-turire, fo be all agog for buying. 


4. Causatives signify the Effecting of the Condition indicated by 
their original verb. They are found mainly in the Second Conjugation, 
and show usually a change in the stem-vowel. 

Change : cadere, fall, and caedere, fell; liquére, melt (trans.), and 
liquere, melé (intr.) ; from root men- (as in me-men-t6) comes monére, 
remind ; necare, kill, and nocére, be death fo; placére, please, and 
placare, cause to be pleased, appease ; sedére, sit, and sédare, setile. 

No change ; fugere, flee, and fugare, put to flight; iacere, throw, and 
iacére, (Jie) thrown; pendere (hang) weigh, and pendére, hang (intr.). 


5. Meditatives: (verbs that look forward to an action). These 
end in -essere: arcessere, fo summon, capessere, fo catch al, facessere, 
to do eagerly ; incessere, fo enter ; lacessere, to ¢rritate (136, 3, 0). 


192. B. Denominatives (derived from noun-stems) : 


1. These are most commonly found in the First Conjugation, even 
though the stem-vowel of the noun isi or u. 

(a) acerva-re, heap wp (from acervo-s); aestua-re, seefhe (aestu-s) ; 
cordna-re, wreathe (coréna); leva-re, lighten (lev-i-s); macula-re, be- 
smirch (macula); ndmina-re, name (ndmen, nodmin-is); onera-re, load 
(onus, oner-is). 

The Deponents signify Condition, Employment : ancilla-ri, be maid 
(ancilla) ; aqué-ri, be a drawer of water (aqua); fira-ri, thieve (fir); 
laeta-ri, be glad (laetu-s). 

(0) albé-re, be white (albu-s) ; fldré-re, be in bloom (fds, fldris) ; frondé-re, 
be in leaf (frdns-. frondi-s) ; lficé-re, be light (ix, ltc-is). 

(c) argue-re (be bright, sharp), prove ; laede-re, huré ; metue-re, be in 
fear (metu-s). 

(d) ciistdi-re, guard (ciistds, ciistdd-is) ; finf-re, end (fini-s); lénf-re 
soften (léni-s) ; vesti-re, clothe (vesti-s), 


3. Noteworthy are the Diminutives formed by the suffix -illare: 
st-illare, drop (st-illa) ; scint-illare, sparkle (scint-illa) ; dsc-illare, to swing 
(6se-illum). Similar in function but of different formation are pullu- 
lare, sprout (pul-lus); fodic-dre, punch (fodere, dig); albicare, whiten 
(albu-s), 


Nores.—i. The Denominatives of the First, Third, and Fourth Conjugations are 
regularly transitive, those of the Second Conjugation are regularly intransitive. 

2. These verbs are often found only in combination with prepositions : ab-undare, 
run over, abound (from unda, wave) ; ac-ciisdre, accuse (from causa, case); ex-ag- 
gerare, pile up (from agger) ; ex-stirpare, oot out (stirp-s) ; il-liminare, i/umine 
(from Ifimen, lfimin-is), 
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B.—Compound Words. 
I. FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 


193. 1. By composition words are so put together that a 
new word is made with a signification of its own. The 
second word is regularly the Toni ee word, the first 
the modifier. 


Notg.—Properly speaking, composition occurs only in the case of substantives, i. ¢., 
where two or more simple stems come together. In verbs, there is either juxtaposition, 
where the parts still retain their original force, or the combination of a verb with a 
preposition. Broadly speaking, however, composition applies to all combinations of 
words. 


2. Composition is either proper or improper. 
194, Substantive. 


In Composition Improper there are either traces of con- 
struction or the first part is still inflected - 6-ndrmis = ex norma, out of 
all rule ; légis-lator, lawgiver ; Senatis-cdnsultum, decree of the Senate. 

Many of these compounds have gradually become inflectional : déli- 
rus (dé-lira), crazy from fear; égregius (6-grege), distinguished (from 
the crowd) ; prdcdnsul (for pré cénsule); trium-vir (from trium virum), ec. 

Notre.—From composition we must distinguish juxtaposition. So a preposition is 
brought into juxtaposition with a substantive, or a snbstantive with a snbstantive ; 
ad-modum, to a degree, very; ob-viam, in the way, meeting ; isusfriictus, usu- 
Jruct ; Tippiter, Father Jove. Noteworthy are the Coydative compounds ; such are 


compound numerals like fin-decim, duo-decim, ¢éc., and occasional others : su-ove- 
taur-Ilia, offerings of swine, sheep, and bulls. 


195. Composition Proper. 


1. The first part of the compound may be a particle, as ne-far-iu-s, 
nefarious ; vé-sanu-s, mad, out of one’s sound senses: or a substantive. 

If it is a substantive— 

(a) The stems in -a, -0, -u regularly weaken these vowels into -i 
before the consonants of the second part, which i may vanish : causi- 
dicus, pleader, lawyer (causa); signi-fer, standard-bearer (signu-m) ; 
corni-ger, horn-wearer (cornfl) ; man-ceps (manu- and cap-), one who takes 
in hand, contractor. The i-stems retain i or drop it : igni-vomu-s, fire- 
vomiting (igni-s); nau-fragu-s, shipwrecked (navi-s). 

(2) Vowel-stems drop their vowel before the vowel of the second 
part : magn-animu-s, great-souled ; tin-animu-s, of one mind. 

(c) Consonant-stems either drop their consonants or add i: homi- 
cid-a, manslayer (homin-) ; lapi-cid-a, stone-cutter (lapid-); méatr-i-cid-a, 
mother-murderer, matricide. 


Norr.—The first part is rarely, if ever,a verb. APULEIUS uses the form pOsci- 
nummius, 
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2. The sezond part of the composition is a noun : tri-enn-iu-m, space 
of three years (annus); miseri-cor-s, tender-hearted (cor). 

When the second part ends in a vowel, it adapts itself, if an adjec- 
tive, to changes of gender, as flavi-comus, yellow-haired (coma, hair), 
but more often this final vowel becomes i and the adjective follows the 
third declension : tri-rémi-s, trireme (rému-s, oar) ; ab-ndrmi-s, abnormal 
(norma, 207m). ; 

When the second part ends in a consonant, the last term usually 
undergoes no change : bi-dén-s, éwo-pronged ; simplex (sim-plec-s), simple. 


Note.—From genus (G. generis), is formed dé-gener. 


II. SIGNIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 


196, Compound substantives and adjectives are divided according 
to their signification into two main classes: Determinative and Pos- 
sessive. 

In Determinative compounds one of the terms is subordinate to the 
other. They fall into two classes: Attributive or Appositional, and 
Dependent. 


197. 1. Atiributive compounds. The first part is the attribute of 
the second. 

The first word is, (1) a substantive : ali-pés, wng-foot(ed) ; (2) an ad- 
jective : magn-animus, great-hearted ; lati-fundium, large estate ; (3) a 
numeral : bi-enni-um (7. ¢., spatium), space of two years. 


2. Dependent compounds. In these the second word is simply limited 
by the other, its signification not being altered. 

(a) The first word is: (1) an adjective: meri-diés (from medi-dié = 
medid dié), mid-day ; (2) an adverb : bene-ficus (well-doing), beneficent ; 
male-ficus, evil-doing ; (3) a numeral: ter-geminus, triple; (4) a par- 
ticle : dis-sonus, harsh-sounding ; per-maignus, very large; in-dignus, 
unworthy ; (5) a verb-stem : horr-i-ficus, horrible (horror-stirring). 

(0) The first word gives a case relation, such as (1) the Accusative : 
armi-ger = arma geréns, armour-bearer ; agri-cola = agrum coléns (Jand- 
tiller), husbandman ; (2) the Genitive : sdl-stitium = sdlis statid (sun- 
staying), solstice ; (3) the Locative : aliéni-gena (born elsewhere), alien ; 
(4) the Instrumental : tibi-cen = tibia canéns, flute-player. 


198, Possessive Compounds are adjectival only, and are so called 
because they imply the existence of a Subject possessing the quality 
indicated. 

The first term is, (1) a substantive: angui-manus, (having a) snake- 
hand (elephant): (2) an adjective: flavi-comus, (having) yellow hair ; 
(3) a numeral : bi-frins, (having) two front(s) ; (4) a particle : dis-cors, 
discordant ;. in-ers, inactive. 
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Note.—Notice that these divisions run into each other; thus magn-animus is 
possessive, attributive, and dependent. 


199. Verd. 


In Composition Improper the verb is joined to a verb, sub- 
stantive, or adverb. In Composition Proper the verb is com- 
bined with a preposition. 


200. 1. Composttion Improper. 


(a) Verb with verb: This only takes place when the second part of 
the compound is facié or f16 (173, N. 2). The first part of the compound 
is regularly an intransitive of the second conjugation : cale-facié, cale- 
f16, warm, am warmed. 

(5) Verb with substantive: anim-advert} = animum advertd, fake 
notice ; manti-mittd, set free ; tisti-capid, acquire by use. 

(c) Verb with adverb: bene-dicd, bless; male-dicé, curse ; mald, nolo 
(for mage (magis) vold, ne- vold), satis-facid, satisfy. 


2. Composttion Proper. 

The verb combines with separable or inseparable prepositions. 
Compare 413, R. 3. 

(a) With inseparable prepositions : amb-ed, go about ; am-plector, en- 
fold ; an-hél6, draw deep breath, pant; dis-currd, run apart; dir-imd, 
160, 1, and 715, 8.1; por-tendd, hold forth, portend ; red-d5, give back ; 
re-solvé, resolve ; sé-iungd, separate. 

(6) With separable prepositions: ab-ed, go away; ad-ed, come up ; 
ante-currd, run in advance ; com-pind, put together ; dé-currd, run down, 
finish a course ; ex-cédd, overstep ; in-clidd, shut in; ob-dticd, draw 
over ; per-agrd, wander through ; post-habed, keep in the background ; 
prae-dicd, foretell ; praeter-e5, pass by; préd-ed, go forth; prae-vided, 
foresee ; sub-icid, put under ; subter-fugid, flee from under; super-sum, 
remain over; trans-gredior, pass beyond. 


SYNTAX. 


201. Syntax treats of the formation and combination of 
sentences. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought (sententia) in 
words. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is one in which the necessary parts 
occur but once; for the compound sentence see 472. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are the subject and the 
predicate. 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 


Lina fulget, The moon shines. 
Lina is the subject ; fulget, the predicate. 


Remarks.—1. The Interjection (16, r. 2) and the Vocative case (238, 
5) stand outside the structure of the sentence, and therefore do not 
enter as elements into Syntax, except that the Vocative is subject to 
the laws of Concord. See Rr. 3. 

2. The Vocative differs from the Nominative in form in the second 
declension only, and even there the Nominative is sometimes used 
instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. 

Almae filius Maiae, H., O.,1.2,43; son of mild Mata! Audi ta, 
populus Albanus, L., 1. 24,7; hear thou, people of Alba ! 

0 is prefixed to give emphasis to the address: 

0 formise puer, nimium né créde coléri, V., Zc. 2,17; Oshapely boy! trust not 
complexion all too much. 

The Vocative is commonly interjected in prose, except in highly emotional pas- 
sages. 

3. On the use of the Vocative of an adjective or participle in appo- 
sition, attribution, or predication, see 289, 325, R. I. 


SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


; 202. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite . 
yerb: su-m, Jam; docé-s, thou teachest ; scribi-t, he writes. 
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Remark.—Here the form contains in itself all the necessary ele- 
ments (compare 114), the persons being indicated by the endings. 
From the expansion and modification of the finite verb arise all the 
complicated forms of the compound sentence. 


203. SupsEcT.—The subject of the finite verb is always in 
the Nominative Case, or so considered. 


Remarxs.—1. The subj. of the Inf. is in the Accusative (348, 2). 
2. The use of the Nom. in Latin is the same as in English. 


204, ‘The subject may be a substantive or a pronoun, or 
some other word, phrase, or clause used as a substantive : 


Deus mundum gubernat, Gop steers the universe. Ego régés biéct, 
[C.] ad Her., 1v. 53,66; I drove out kings. Sapiéns rés adversas non 
timet, THE SAGE does not fear adversity. Victi in servitfitem redi- 
guntur, THE VANQUISHED are reduced to slavery. Contendisse de- 
edrum est, Ov., J/., 1x. 6; TO HAVE STRUGGLED @s honourable. Magnum 
beneficium [est] natiirae quod necesse est mori, Sen., E.JL,-101, 14; 
it is a great boon of nature, THAT WE MUSTNEEDS DIE, Vidés habet duds 
syilabas, (the word) ‘‘vipEs” has two syllables. 


NotEs,—1. Masculine and feminine adjectives, and to a less degree participles, 
are used as substantives, but with the following limitations : 

(a) Many adjectives in -frius and -icus (the latter mostly Greek), designating 
office or occupation, and words expressing jriendship, kinship, or other relationship, 
are nsed often as substantives both in the Sing. and the Pl. of the masculine and femi- 
nine: aquarius, waterman ; librarius, Lookman (-seller, writer, etc.) ; grammati- 
cus, grammarian ; amicus, friend ; cOgnatus, kinsman ; socius, partner. Many of 
these have become almost wholly fixed as substantives, as amicus, friend. See 16, N.1. 

(8) Adjectives are very often used as substantives in the masc. Pl. when they desig- 
nate a class: pauperés, the poor ; divités, the rich. In the oblique cases of the Sing., 
this use is also not nncommon ; but inthe Nom. the substantive is generally expressed : 
vir bonus, @ good man; mulier peregrina, a Joreign woman. So regularly, if used 
witha propername ; Platé, doctissimus homé, the learned Plato. Exceptions are rare 
and scattering in prose: ego et suavissimus Cicerd valémus, C., Mam., xtv. 5, 1. 

(c) On the use of participles as substantives see 437, N 

(@) When persons are not meant, a substantive is understood : cini (capill)), gray 
hairs ; calida (aqua), warm water ; dextra (manus), right hand. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed as substantives in both num- 
bers ; in the Pl. usually in Nom. and Acc., in the Sing. in all cases, butespecially in con- 
nection with prepositions: medium, ‘he midst ; extrémum, éieend ; reliquom, the 
residue; futirum, the future; bonum, good ; bona, blessings, possessions ; malum, 
evil; mala, misfortunes. The Plural is frequently employed when the English idiom 
prefers the Singular: véra, che truth ; omnia, everything. 

3. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as neuter substantives ir. 
the Gen., after words of quantity or pronouns : aliquid boni, something good ; nihil 
mali, nothing bad. Adjectives of the Third Declension are thus employed ont in 
at oseiin with those of the Second, and even then very rarely (369, R. 1). 

Usually the adjective of the Third Declension draws the adjective of the — 
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into its own construction: Quid habet ista rés aut laetabile aut gléridsum? 
C., Tuse., 1. 21, 49; what is there to be giad of or to brag about in that ? 

4, Instead of the nenter adjective, the word rés, ‘hing, is frequently used, especially 
in forms which are Identical for different gefders, and consequently ambiguous ; so 
bonarum rérum, of blessings, rather than bondrum (masc. and neut.). 

5, In Latin the Pl. of abstract substantives occurs more frequently than in English ; 
adventiis imperatérum, the arrival(s) of the generals (because there were several 
generals, or because they arrived at different times). Pluralising abstract substantives 
often makes them concrete: fortittidinés, gallant actions ; formidinés, bugbeurs ; 
Irae, quarrels. 

6. Other Pl. expressions to be noted are: nivés, snow(slekes); grandinés, hail 
(stones) ; pluviae, (streams of) rain ; ligna, (logs of) wood ; carnés, pieces of meat ; 
aera, articles of bronze ; also symmetrical parts of the human body : cervicés, neck ; 
pectora, breast. 2 

The Pl. is freely used in poetry and in later prose: Otia s{ tollas, periére Cu- 
Pidinis arctis, Ov., Rem.Am., 139; if you do away with holidays, Cupid’s bow (and 
arrows) ave ruined. 

7. Therhetorical Roman often uses the First Person Pl. for the First Person Singular. 
The usage orlginates in modesty, but mock modesty is the worst form of pomposity. 
Ttis never very common, and is not found before CicERo : Librum ad té dé senec- 
tiite misimus, C., Cat. W., 2,3; we () have sent you a treatise on old age. 

In poetry there Is often an element of shyness ; Sitque memor nostri necne, re- 
ferte mihi, Ov., 77., 1v.3, 10; bring me back (word) whether she thinks of us (me 
among others) o7 no. 

8. (a) The Sing., in a collective sense, is also used for the P1., but more rarely: faba, 
beans ; poreus, pig (meat) ; gallina, fowl (as articles of food) ; vestis, clothing. 

(6) The use of the Sing. in designations of nationalities and divislons of troops is 
introduced by Livy: Romanus, the Roman forces ; Poenus, the Carthaginians ; 
hostis, she enemy ; miles, the soldiery ; pedes, the infantry ; eques, the cavairy. 


205. PREDICATE and Coputa.—When the predicate is not 
in the form of a verb, but in the form of an adjective or 
substantive, or equivalent, the so-called copula is generally 
employed, in order to couple the adjective or substantive 
with the subject. 

The chief copula is the verb sum, Z am. 


Fortiina caeca est, O., Lael., 15,54; fortune is blind. Usus magister 
est optimus, C., ab. Post., 4,9 ; practice is the best teacher. 


Norr.—Strictly speaking, the copula is itself a predicate, ag is shown by the trans- 
lation when it stands alone or with an adverb: est Deus, there is a God, God exists ; 
récté semper erunt rés, chings will always be (go on) well ; sic vita hominum est, 
C., Rosc. Am., 30, 84 ; such is human life; ‘* So runs the world away.” 

206. Other copulative verbs are: vidéri, ¢o seem; nasci, 
to be born; fierl, to become; évadere, to turn out; creari, to 
be created; déligi, to be chosen; putari, to be thought, habéri, 
to be held; dici, to be said; appellari, to be called; néminari, 
to be named. Hence the rule: 

Verbs of seeming, becoming, with the passive of verbs of 

10 
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making, choosing, showing, thinking, and calling, take two 
Nominatives, one of the subject, one of the predicate : 


Némé6 nascitur dives, SEN., #.I., 20,13; no one is born rich. Aris. 
tidés ifistus adpellatur, Aristides is called just. [Servius] réx est déclara- 
tus, L., 1. 46,1; Servius was declared king. [Thicydidés] numquam est 
numeratus Srator; C., O., 9,31; Thucydides has never been accounted an 
orator. 

ReMARKS.—1. With esse, serve as ; vidéri, seem, habéri, be held; dict, 
be deemed, and rarely with other verbs, instead of the Predicate Nom., 
a phrase may be employed, as: pré with Abl., (in) locd, in numeré, with 
Gen., etc. 

Andacia‘pré miiré habétur, S., C., 58, 17 ; boldness 7s counted as a bul- 
wark. In filii locé, C., Red. an Sen., 14,30 3 as a son. 

2. The previous condition is given by ex or dé and the Abl. (396, y. 2). 

Ex dratére arator factus, C., Ph., 111. 9,22; a pleader turned plowman. 

3. All copulative verbs retain the Nom. with the Inf. after auxiliary 
verbs (423). 

Beatus esse sine virtiite némé potest, C., V.D., 1. 18, 48; no one can be 
happy without virtue. 

4. On the Double Acc. after Active Verbs, see 340. 

Nores.—1. The verbs mentioned, with some others, are found in good prose. Others 
are either poetical or unclassical, thus: perhibéri, to be held, is early ; apparére, to 
appear, is poetic and post-classical for yidéri; reddi is not used for fieri ; sisti, to be 
set down, is Plautine : manére, fo remain, is late (permanére once in C1cERo). 

2. Noteworthy is the use of andire, like the Greek dxoveww, to be called, which is 


confined to HoracE; réxque paterque audisti, Zp., 1. 7,88; S., 1. 6,20, just as 
‘thear ’? in this sense is said to be confined to MILTON. 


207. Sussecr Omirrep.—The personal pronoun is not 
expressed in classical prose, unless it is emphatic, as, for 
example, in contrasts : 


Amamus parentés, We love (our) parents. Ego régés éiéci, vos tyran- 
nds intrddicitis, [C.] ad Her., 1v.53, 66; I drove out kings, ye are bring- 
ang in tyrants. 


Note.—The insertion of the pronoun without emphasis is very common in the 
comic poets, and seems to have been a colloquialism. Also common in CATULLUS, SAI- 
Lust (as an archaism), and PETRONIUS. 


208. ImpERSONAL VERBS.—Impersonal Verbs are verbs in 
which the agent is regularly implied in the action, the sub- 
ject in the predicate, so that the person is not expressed. 
Chief of these are : 


1. Verbs pertaining to the state of the weather: tonat, 7 thunders, 
the thunder thunders, or rather, the Thunderer thunders; fulget, fulgu- 
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rat (less common), fulminat (poet.), it lightens ; pluit (poet.), it rains ; 
ningit, 1¢ snows, etc. 

Nocte pluit tata, V., (Port. Lat. Min., tv. 155, B.) ; all night it (he, 
Jupiter) rains. 

Norr.—The divine agent is sometimes expressed ; so, naturally, in religious or popu- 
lar language: Iove tonante, fulgurante, C., Div., u1.18,43; love fulgente, C., 
NV. D., 11. 25, 65. P 

2. The passive of intransitive verbs is often used impersonally ; so 
regularly of verbs which in the active are construed with the Dat. (217): 
vivitur, people live; curritur, there is a running ; pignatur, there is a 
battle ; mihi invidétur, J am envied. The subject is contained in the verb 
itself : sic vivitur = sic vita vivitur, such 7s life ; piignatur = piigna pigna- 
tur, a battle is (being) fought. Inthe same way explain taedet, 7¢ wearies ; 
miseret, zt moves to pity; piget, it disgusts; pudet, 1¢ puts to shame. 

Notes.—1. With all other so-called Impersonal Verbs an Inf. (422, 585) or an equiv- 
alent (523) is conceived as a subject : Non lubet mihi déplorare vitam, C., Cat. 
M., 23,84. Sed accidit perincommodé quod eum niisquam vidisti, C., Adz., 
I. 17, 2. 

2. Other uses coincide with the English. So the Third Person Pl. of verbs of 
Saying, Thinking, and Calling. Also the ideal Second Person Singular (258). To be 
noticed is the occasional use of inquit, guoth he, of an imaginary person, but not by 


Cazsak, Satust, or Tacitus : Non concéd6, inquit, Epictiré, C., Ac., 11. 32, 101 ; 
Ido not yield the point, quoth he (one), to Epicurus. 


209. CopuLA OMITTED.—Est or sunt is often omitted in 
saws and proverbs, in short statements and questions, in 
rapid changes, in conditional clauses, and in tenses com- 
pounded with participles : 

Summum iis summa iniiria, C., Off., 1. 10,33 ; the height of right (is) 
the height of wrong. Némo malus félix, Juv., 1v.8 ; no bad man (is) 
happy. Quid dulcius quam habére quicum omnia audeas loqui? C., Lael., 
7,22; what sweeter than to have some one with whom you can venture 
to talk about everything ? Sed haec vetera; illud vérd recéns, C., Ph., 11. 
‘11,25. Aliquamdifi certétum, S., Zug., 74,3. Ctr hostis Spartacus, si ti 
civis? C., Parad., 4, 30. 

So also esse, with participles and the like : 

Caesar statuit exspectandam classem, Caers., B.G., 111.14,1; Caesar 
resolved that the fleet must be waited for. 


Notrs.—1. The omission of esse is not common with the Nom. and Infinitive. 

2. Popular speech omits freely ; so, mirum ni, mirum quin, factum, in Latin 
comedy ; likewise potis and pote for forms of posse, To a likeorigin aredue mirum 
quantum, nimium quantum, ééc., found at all periods. 

3. The ellipsis of other forms of the copula is unusual. Thus Cicero occasionally 
omits sit in the Indirect Question, and Tacitus other forms of the Subjy. besides. 
Fuisse is omitted by Livy, and not unfrequently by Tacitus. 

4. The Ellipsis of esse was sometimes due to the desire of avoiding the heaping up 
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of Infinitives. Thus sentences like non dubit6 té esse sapientem dicere (to declare 
you to be wise) were regularly cut down to non dubité té sapientem dicere (¢o de- 
clare you wise). 

5. The ellipsis of other verbs, such as facere, ire, venire, dicere, efc., is charac- 
teristic of popular speech ; it is therefore not uncommon in CicrRo’s letters (ad Alt.), 
in Puiny’s letters, and in works involving dialogue, such as C1ckRo’s philosophical 
writings. The historians avoid it, and it never occurs in CAESAR and VELLEIUs. 


CONCORD. 


210. THe THREE CoNncorps.—There are three great 
concords in Latin : 
1. The agreement of the predicate with the subject (211). 
_2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive 
(285, 321). 
3. The agreement of the relative with antecedent (614). 


211. Agreement of the Predicate with the Subject. 


in number and 
person. 
in number, 
The adjective predicate agrees with its subject { gender, and 
case. 
The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 


The verbal predicate agrees with its subject | 


-Substantiva mobilia (21, 2) are treated as adjectives, and follow the 
number and gender of the subject. 

Ego régés éiéci, vés tyrannds introddicitis, [C.] ad Her., Iv. $3 66 (207). 
Vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, C., Lael., 9, 32; true friendships are 
abiding. Dis est decem talenta, Ter., And., 950 ; the dowry ts ten talents. 
Usus magister est optimus, C., tab. Post. ,4,9(205). Arx est monosyllabum, 
“Are” is a monosyllable. Compare Ignis cénfector est et cdnsfiimptor 
omnium, C., V.D., 11.15, 41; fire ts the doer-up (destroyer) and eater-up 
(consumer) of everything, with confectrix rérum omnium vetustas, C., rag. 


Remarks.—1. The violation of the rules of agreement is due chiefiy 
to one of two causes; either the natural relation is preferred to the 
artificial (cénstriictid ad sénsum, per synesin, according to the sense), or 
the nearer is preferred to the more remote. Hence the following 


Exceptions.—(a) Substantives of multitude often take the predi- 
cate in the Plural: pars, par ; vis (power), quantity ; multitids, crowd ; 
organized bodies more rarely. Also, but not often, such words as 
quisque, uterque, némé, efc. 

Pars maior recéperant sésé, I., xxxi1v. 47,6; the greater part had re- 
tired, Omnis multitidd abeunt, L., xxiv. 3,15; all the crowd. depart. 
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Magna vis éminus missa télérum multa nostris vuluera inferébant, CaEs., 
B.C., u.6,5. Uterque edrum ex castris exercitum édiicunt, Caks., B.C., 
Ill. 30, 3. 


Nore.—This usage is very common in comedy, but extremely rare in model prose. 
Livy shows a greater variety and a larger number of substantives than any other 
author, and poets and late prose writers are free. - Yet HorAcE uses regularly the Sing. 
with a collective, while VERGIL varies, often employing first a Sing. and then a Pl. verb 
with the same substantive (as A., u. 64). Tacitus often uses quisque with a Plural. 


(0) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the 
subject ; so especially with milia, This usage belongs pre-eminently 
to the historians. ; 

Capita conifiratidnis virgis caesf (sunt), L., x. 1,3; the heads of the 
conspiracy were flogged. Samnitium caesi tria milia, Cf. L., &. 34, 3 ; 
of the Samnites (there) were slain three thousand. 

The passive verb often agrees in gender with the predicate : Non 
omnis error stultitia dicenda est, C., Div., 11. 43,90; not every false step 
is to be called folly. 

(c) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (‘‘ the 
wages of sin 7s death’): . 

Amantium irae (204, n. 5)ambris integrati6 est, Ter., And., 555; lovers’ 
gee are love’s renewal. 

. A superlative adjective defined by a Partitive Gen. follows the 
as of the subj. when it precedes: 

Indus, qui est omnium fliminum maximus, C., V.D., 11. 52,130; the 
Indus, which is the greatest of all rivers. 

Otherwise it follows the Genitive; but this usage is post-classic : 

Vélicissimum omnium animalium est delphinus, Purn., WV.H., 1x. 8, 20 ; 
the dolphin is the swiftest of all animals. 

3. The Voc. is sometimes used by the poets in the predicate, either 
by anticipation or by assimilation. (See 325, R. 1.) 

4. The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate of 
a masculine or feminine subject: 

Triste lupus stabulis, V., c., 3, 80 ; the wolf is a baleful thing to the 
folds. Varium et mitabile semper fémina, V., A.,Iv. 569; ‘‘a thing of 
moods and fancies” ts woman ever. 

This construction is poetical; in Cicrro it is used with a few words 
only; such as extrémum, commiine: 

Omnium rérum (204, n. 4) mors [est] extrémum, Cf. C., Fam., vi. 21, 1; 
death is the end of all things. 

5. The demonstrative pronoun is commonly attracted into the Pen 
der of the predicate: 

Negat Epiciirus ; hdc enim vostrum limen est, C., /in., 11.22, 70 ; Hpv- 
curus says No; for he is your great light. Ea non media sed niilla via’ 
est, L., xxxu1., 21, 383; that is not a middle course, but no course at ail. 
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But in negative sentences, and when the pronoun is the predicate, 
there is no change. So in definitions : 

Quid aut quale [est] Deus? Cf. C., V.D., 1. 22,60; what or what man- 
ner of thing ts God? Nec sopor illud erat, V., A., 111.173. Quod ita erit 
gestum, id léx erit, C., Ph., 1. 10, 26. 

Exceptions are but apparent. C., O., 11. 38, 157. 

6. The adjective predicate sometimes agrees with a substantive in 
apposition to the subject. So especially when the appositive is oppidum, 
civitas, and the like : 

Coriolf oppidum captum [est], L., 11.33,9; Corioli-town was taken. 
Corinthum, totius Graeciae liimen, exstinctum esse voluérunt, C., Jmp., 5, 
11; they would have Corinth, the eye of all Greece, put out. 


Nortes.—1. Peculiar is the occasional use of the Fut. participle in -tirum for 
feminines in early Latin: Alterd (gladid) té occisfirum ait (Casina), alterd 
vilicum, PL., Cas.,693. So Truc., 400. 

2. Age is often used in early Latin as if it were an adverb, with the Plural; occa- 
sionally also cave: Age modo fabricimini. P1., Cus., 488. 

Akin is the use of a Voc. Sing. with a Pl. verb, which is occasionally found in clas- 
sical prose also: Tum Scaevola; quid est, Cotta? inquit, quid tacétis? C., 0., 
I. 35, 160. 

The use of aliquis, some one of you, in this way is early: Aperite aliquis actitum 
6stium, TER., Ad., 634. 

3. Other less usual constructions ad sénsum are: the use of a neuter demonstrative 
where a substantive of a different gender is expected, and the construction of rés as if 
it were neuter (both found also in CicERo) ; the neuter Singular summing up a preced- 
ing Plural : 

In Graecia miisici floruérunt, disc@bantque id (hat [accomplishment}) omnés, 
C., Tuse., 1. 2,4. Servitia repudiabat, ciiius (ef which [class]) initid ad eam 
miagnae copiae concurrébant,S.,C., 56,5. See also C., Div., u. 57, 117. 


Forms of the Verbal Predicate. 
VOICES OF THE VERB. 


212. There are two Voices in Latin—Active and Passive. 


Remarx.—The Latin Passive corresponds to the Greek Middle, and, 
like the Greek Middle, may be explained in many of its uses as a 
Reflexive. 


213. Active.—The Active Voice denotes that the action 
proceeds from the subject. Verbs used in the Active Voice 
fall into two classes, as follows : 

Verbs are called Transitive when their action goes over to 
an object (transeo, J go over) ; Intransitive when their ac- 
tion does not go beyond the subject : occidere, to fell = to kill 
(Transitive) ; cccidere, ¢o fall (Intransitive). 
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Remark. -Properly speaking, a Transitive Verb in Latin is one that 
forms a personal passive, but the traditional division given above has 
its convenience, though it does not rest upon a difference of nature, 
and a verb may be trans. or intrans. according to its use. So 

(a) Transitive verbs are often used intransitively, in which case they 
serve simply to characterize the agent. This is true especially of verbs 
of movement ; as déclindre, inclinire, movére, miitare, vertere, and the 
like, and is found at all periods. 

(6) On the other hand, many intrans. verbs are often used transi- 
tively. This occurs also at all periods, but the Acc. is usually the nner 
object (882). 

(c) On the use of the Inf. active, where English uses the passive, 
see 532, N. 2. 


214. PasstveE.—The Passive Voice denotes that the swd- 
ject receives the action of the verb. 
The instrument is put in the Ablative. 


Virgis caedétur, C., Verr., 111. 28,69; he shall be beaten with rods. 
[Ignis] limine préditur sud, Ov., Her., 15,8; the fire is betrayed by 
ats own light. 


The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (a). 


Ab amicis prédimur, C., Cluent., 52,143; we are betrayed by friends. 
Virgis caesI tribiinI ab légatd sunt, L., xx1x.18,13; the tribunes were 
beaten with rods by the lieutenant. 


Remarks.—I. Intrans. verbs of passive signification are construed as 
passives : famé perire, O., Inv., 11.57, 172, to perish of hunger. So vénire, 
to be sold ; vapulare (chiefly vulgar), to be beaten, ab aliqué, by some one. 

Ab red fustibus [vapulavit], Cf. Quint., 1x. 2, 12; he was whacked with 
cudgels by the defendant. Salvébis & med Cicerdne, C., AZt., vi. 2, 10; 
jreeting to you from Cicero. 

2. When the instrument is considered as an agent, or the agent as 
an instrument, the constructions are reversed : 

Vinci 4 Voluptate, C., Off., 1. 20, 68 ; to be overcome by Dame Pleaswre. 
Patriciis iuvenibus saepserant latera, L., 111.37,65; they had flanked him 
with a guard of patrician youths. 

The latter construction is very rare in CIceRO, and seems to belong 
pre-eminently to the historians. 

Animals, as independent agents, are treated like persons. 

A cane nén magno saepe tenétur aper, Ov., Rem.Am., 422; a boar is 
often held fast by a little dog. 

Animals, as instruments, are treated like things. 

Compare equd vehi, to ride a horse (to be borne by a@ horse), with in 
equd, on horseback. . 
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215. The person in whose interest an action is done is put 
inthe Dative. Hence the frequent inference that the person 
interested is the agent. See 354. 


1. With the Perfect passive it is the natural inference, 
and common in prose. 

MihY rés tota provisa est, C., Verr., 1v. 42,91; I have had the whole 
thing provided for. Carmina nfilla mihf sunt scripta, Ov., 7’r., V. 12, 355 
poems—JI have none written (I have written no poems). 

2. With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and 
the Dative is the reigning combination. 


Nihil [est] homini tam timendum quam invidia, C., Cluent., 3,7; there 
ts nothing that one has to fear to the same extent as envy. 


216. The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusa- 
tive Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 


Alexander Daréum vicit, Alexander conquered Darius. 
Daréus ab Alexandré victus est, Darius was conquered by Alexander. 


217. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative Case) 
- cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Passive. The 
Dative remains unchanged, and the verb becomes a Passive 
in the Third Person Singular (Impersonal Verb). This 
Passive form may have a neuter subject peti a to the 
Inner object (333, 1). 


Active: Miserf invident bonis, Te wretched envy the well-to-do. 
Passive: mihi invidétur, J am envied, 
tibl invidétur, thou art envied, 
ef invidétur, he is envied, 
nobis invidétur, we are envied, 
vobis invidétur, you are envied, 
ils invidétur, they are envied, 
Nihil facile persuddétur invitis, QUINT., Iv. 3,10; people are not easily 
persuaded of anything against theirwill. Anulisnostris plis quam animis 
eréditur, Sen., Ben., 111. 15,3; our seals are more trusted than our souls 


ab aliqué, by some one. 


Remarks.—1. In like manner a Gen. or Abl. in dependence upon an 
active verb cannot be made the subj. of the passive. 

2. On the exceptional usage of personal Gerundives from intrans. 
verbs see 427, n. 5. 

Notes.—1. The poets and later prose writers sometimes violate the rule, under 


Greek influence or in imitation of early usage: Ciir invideor ? (for cfir invidétur 
mibi?), H.,.4.P.,56; vix equidem crédar, Ov., 77., 11. 10,35; persuasus vidétur 
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esse, [C.] ad HHer.,1.6,9. (Persuaded hospitem, Perr., 62, 2, is perhaps an inten- 
tional solecism.) 

_ 2. Similar liberties are taken by poets and late prose writers with the passive of 
other intrans. verbs, sueh as concédere, permittere, praecipere, prénfintidre: Fa- 
tis numquam concéssa (= cul concéssum est) movéri Camarina, V., 4., 11. 700. 


218. REFLEXIVE.—Reflexive relations, when emphatic, 
are expressed as in English : 

Omue animal sé ipsum diligit, C., Fin., v. 9, 24, Every living creature 
loves itself. 

But when the reflexive relation is more general, the pas- 
sive (middle) is employed : lavor, / bathe, I bathe myself. 

Pirgari [nequivérunt], Cf. L., xxiv. 18, 4; they could not clear them- 
selves, Cumin mentem vénit, pdnor ad scribendum, C., Mam., 1x. 15,43 
when the notion strikes me I set myself to writing. 


Norg.—Some of these verbs approach the deponents, in that the reflexive meaning 
” of the passive extends also to some active forms; thus, from vehor, J 7ide, we get the 
form vehéns, riding (rare): Aduléscentiam per medias laudés quasi quadrigis 
vehentem, C., Br., 97, 331. 


219. As the active is often used to express what the subject 
suffers or causes to be done, so the passive in its reflexive 
(middle) sense is often used to express an action which the 
subject suffers or causes to be done toitself : trahor, J le¢ my- 
self be dragged ; tondeor, J have myself shaved. 

Duds Mysés [insuisti] in cileum, Cf.C., Q./., 1.2, 2,5 5 you sewed two 
Mysians into a sack (had them sewn). Sine gemiti adtiruntur, C., Zusc., 
v. 27,77; they let themselves be burned without a@ moan. Diruit, aedi- 
ficat, H., Hp., 1.1, 100 ; he is pulling down, he vs building. Ipse docet 
quid agam ; fas est et ab hoste docéri, Ov., Jf., 1v. 428 ; he himself teaches 
(me) what to do; it ts (but) right to let oneself be taught even by an 
enemy (to take a lesson from a foe). 


220, DEpoNENT.—The Deponent is a passive form which 
has lost, in most instances, its passive (or reflexive) significa- 
tion. It is commonly translated as a transitive or intransi- 
tive active: hortor, J am exhorting (trans.) ; morior, [ am 
dying (intrans. ). 


Nores.—1. A number of intrans. verbs show-also a Perfect Part. passive used 
actively ; not, however, in classica] prose combined with esse to take the place of the 
regular Perfect. On the use of such participles as substantives, see 167, N. x. 

Quid causae excOgitari potest, cur té lautum voluerit, céndtum ndluerit 
occidere 2? C., Dei., 7, 20. ; . 

2. Many verbs show both active and deponent forms side by side. In this casc the 
active forms belong more often to early authors. See 163-167, 
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221, ReciprocaL.—Reciprocal relations (‘‘ one another”) 
are expressed by inter, among, and the personal pronouns, 
nos, ws ; vos, you ; 86, themselves. Inter sé amant, They love 
one another. . 

ReMARKS.—1. Combinations of alter alterum, alius alium, uterque 
alterum, and the like, also often give the reciprocal relation; some- 
times there is a redundancy of expression. 

Placet Stdicis hominés hominum causaé esse generatés, ut ipsi inter sé 
alii aliis proddesse possent, C., Off.,1.7,22; tt ts a tenet of the Stoics 
that men are brought into the world for the sake of men, to be a blessing 
to one another. 

2. Later writers use invicem or miitué, inter sé, vicissim ; and early 
Latin shows occasionally uterque utrumque. 

Quae omnia hic spectant, ut invicem ardentius diligamus, PLIn., /p., 
vu. 20,7; all these things look to our loving one another more fervently. 
Uterque utriquest cordi, TeR., Ph., 800; evther vs dear to other. 


TENSES. 


222. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing : 

1. The stage of the action (duration in time). 

2. The period of the action (position in time). 

The first tells whether the action is going on, or finished. 
The second tells whether the action is past, present, or future. 

Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses of 
the Indicative or Declarative mood—less clearly by the Sub- 
junctive. 


223. There are six tenses in Latin; 

The Present, denoting continwance in the present. 
The Future, denoting continuance in the future. 

The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 

The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 

The Future Perfect, denoting completion in the future. 
The Pluperfect, denoting completion in the past. 


DR! Pon 


224, An action may further be regarded simply as a¢éained, 
without reference to its continuance or completion. Contin- 
wance and completion require a point of reference for defini- 
tion ; attainment does not. This gives rise to the aoristic or 
indefinite stage of the action, which has no especial tense- 
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form. It is expressed by the Present tense for the present ; 
by the Future and Future Perfect tenses for the future ; 
and by the Perfect tense for the past. 

Of especial importance are the Indefinite or Historical 
Present and the Indefinite or Historical Perfect (Aorist), 
which differ materially in syntax from the Definite or Pure 
Present and Perfect. 


225. The Tenses are divided into Principal and Histori- 
cal. The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and 
Future. The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect are 
Principal Tenses. 

The Historical Present, Imperfect, Pluperfect, and His- 
torical Perfect are Historical Tenses. 

The Historical Tenses are well embodied in the following distich ; 


Talia tentabat, sic et tentaverat ante, 
Vixque dedit victas fitilitate mantis. Ov., 77., 1. 3, 87. 


226. Table of Temporal Relations. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
ACTIVE. : 
Continuance. Completion. Attainment. 
Pres. scribi, scripsi, scribé, 
Lam writing. I have written. I write. 
Fur. seribam, seripser6, scribam (scripser6), 
I shall be writing. I shall have written. I shall write. 
Past. scribébam, scripseram, scripsi, 
I was writing. I had written. I wrote. 
PASSIVE, 
Continuance. Completion. Atiainment. 
Pres. scribitur (epistula), —_scripta est, scribitur, 
Theletteriswritten has been written, ts written. 
(writing). ts written. 
Fur. scribétur, scripta erit, scribétur, 
The letter will be will have been, will be written. 
written (writing). will be written. 
Past. seribébatur, scripta erat. scripta est, 
The letter waswrit- had been written, was written. 


ten (writing). was written. 
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Remark.—The English passive isambiguous. The same form is cur- 
rently used for continuance, attainment, and completion. The context 
alone can decide. A convenient test is the substitution of the active. 


Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was written ; Completion, Some one had written a letter. 
Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 


Present Tense. 


227, The Present Tense is used as in English of that 
which is going on now (Specific Present), and of statements 
that apply to all time (Universal Present). 

Specific Present : 


Auribus tened lupum, Trr., Ph., 506 ; Iam holding a wolf by the ears. 


Universal Present : 


Probitas laudatur et alget, Juv.,1. 74 ; honesty 18 bepraised and freezes, 
Dulce et decdrum est pro patria morl, H., O., 11. 2, 13 ; sweet and seemly 
*tis to die for fatherland. 

So regularly of the quoted views of authors, the inscriptions of 
books, ete. : : 

Dé iuvenum amére scribit Alcaeus, C., Z’usc., rv. 33, 71; Alcaeus writes 
concerning the love of youths. 


Notes.—1. The Specific Pr. is often to be translated by the English Progressive 
Present. The Universal Pr. is Aoristic, true at any point of time. 

2. As continuance involves the notion of incompleteness the Pr. (sec 233) is used of at- 
tempted and intended action (Present of Endeavor). But on account of the double use 
of the Pr. this signification is less prominent and less important than in the Impf. Do 
not mistake the Endeavor which lies in the ver} for the Endeavor which lies in the tense. 

Periculum vitant, C., Rosc.Am., 1.1; they are irying to avoid danger. In the 
example sometimes cited : Quintus frater Tfisculanum vénditat, C., Adz., 1.14, 73 
Brother Quintus is “ trying to sell” his Tusculan villa ; vénditare itself means to 
offer for sale. Translate : intends to offer for sale, if the notion lies in the Tense. 

8. The Pr. when used with a negative often denotes Resistance to Pressure (233) ; this 
is, however, colloquial : Tacé: non taced, Pu., Cas., 826; keep quiet ! I won't. 

4. The ambiguity of our English passive often suggests other translations. Use and 
Wont make Law ; hence the frequent inference that what is done is what ought to be 
done ; what is not done is not to be done: (Deus) nec bene promeritis capitur, nec 
tangitur ira, Lvcr., 11.651; God is not to be inveigled by good service, nor touched by 
anger. 


228. The Present Tense is used more rarely than in English 
in anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound sentences : 


Si vincimus, omnia tiita erunt, S., C., 58, 9 ; 7f we conquer (= shall con- 
quer) everything will be safe. Antequam ad sententiam reded dé mé 
pauca dicam, C., Cat., 1v. 10,20; before I return to the subject, I will 
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say a few things of myself. Exspectabd dum venit, Trr., Hun., 206; 1 
will wait all the time that he is coming, or, until he comes. 


Notrs.—1. This construction is archaic and familiar. It is very common in the 
Comic Poets, very rare in Cicero and Carsar, but more common later. Some usages 
have become phraseological, as si vivo, if I live, as I live. 

2. On the Pr. Indic. for the Deliberative Subjv., see 254, N. 2. 


229. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than 
in English, as a lively representation of the past (Historical 
Present) : 

Cohortis incédere iubet, S., C., 60, 1; he orders the cohorts to advance. 
Matiirat proficisc!, Cars., B. G., 1.7, 1; he hastens to depart. 

REMARK.—Dum, while (yet), commonly takes a Pr., which is usually 
referred to this head. Dum, so long as, follows the ordinary law, 571, ff. 

Dum haec in colloquid geruntur, CaesarI nintidtum est, Cars., B.G., 1. 
46,1; while these things were transacting in the conference, word was 
brought to Caesar. 

230, The Present is used in Latin of actions that are con- 
tinued into the present, especially with iam, now ; iam dit, 
now for along time ; iam pridem, now long since. In Eng- 
lish we often translate by a Progressive Perfect. 

(Mithridatés) annum iam tertium et vicésimum régnat, C., Jmp., 3,7; 
Mithridates has been reigning now going on twenty-three years. Libe- 
rare vos & Philippd iam diii magis vultis quam audétis, L., xxx. 21, 36; 
you have this long time had the wish rather than (= though not) the 
courage to deliver yourselves from Philip. 

‘¢ How does your honor for this many a day?” SHax., Ham., ut. 1, 91. 


Notes.—1. The Pr. sometimes gives the resulting condition : 

Qui mortem non timet, magnum is sibi praesidium ad beatam vitam com- 
parat, C., Tuse.,11.1,2; he who fears not death gets for himself great warrant for a 
happy life. (Dicunt) vincere (= victdrem esse) bell6 Romanum, L., 11. 7, 2. 

2. More free is this usage in the poets, sometimes under Greek influence : 


Auctére Phoebé gignor (yéyvoua: = yovos ciut); haud generis pudet, SEnN., 
Ag., 295. : 

VERaI1 is especially prone to use a Pr. after a Past, denoting by the Past the cause, 
by the Pr. the effect: Postquam altum tenuére ratés nec iam amplius tllae 
adparent terrae, 4., 11. 192. 


Imperfect Tense. 


231. The Imperfect Tense denotes continuance in the 
past : pugnabam, J was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners, customs, ° 
situations ; to describe and to particularise. A good ex- 
ample is TrER., And., 74 ff. 
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The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illus- 
trate one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process; 
the Historical Perfect states the result. The Imperfect 
counts out the tfems; the Historical Perfect gives the sum. 
A good example is NEp., 1. 1, 3. 


232. The two tenses are often so combined that the general 
statement is given by the Historical Perfect, the particulars 
of the action by the Imperfect : 


(Verrés) in forum vénit ; ardébant oculi ; toté ex dre criidélitas Eéminébat, 
C., Verr., v. 62, 161 ; Verres came into the forum, his eyes were blazing, 
cruelty was standing out from his whole countenance. 


233. The Imperfect is used of attempted and interrupted, 
intended and expected actions (Imperfect of Endeavor). It 
is the Tense of Disappointment and (with the negative) of 
Resistance to Pressure. (Mere negation is regularly Perfect. ) 


Ciriam relinquébat, Tac., Ann.,11.34,1; he was for leaving the 
senate-house. [Léx] abrogabatur, Cf. L., xxxiv.1,7; the law was to be 
abrogated. Simul ostendébatur (an attempt was made to show) quémodo 
constititiénem reperiri oportéret, [C.] ad Her., 11.1,2. Dicébat (positive) 
melius quam scripsit (negative) Horténsius, C., Or., 38, 1382 ; Hortensius 
spoke better than he wrote. Aditum non dabat, Nep., 1v. 3, 3 ; he WOULD 
not grant access (dedit, DID not). See also Mart., XI. 105. 


NotEs.—1. The Impf. as the Tense of Evolution is a Tense of Vision. But in Eng- 
lish, Impf. and Hist. Pf. coincide; hence the various translations to put the reader in 
the place of the spectator. y 

2. The continuance is in the mind of the narrator; it has nothing to do with the 
absolute duration of the action. The mind may dwell on a rapid action or hurry over 
aslow one. With definite numbers, however large, the Hist. Pf. must be used, unless 
there is a notion of continuance into another stage (overlapping). 

(Gorgias) centum et novem vixit annos, QuinT., 111.1,9; Gorgias lived one 
hundred and nine years. Biennium ibi perpetuom misera illum tuli, TER., Zec., 
87; Lbore him there—poor me /—for two long years together. 

3. As the Tense of Disappointment, the Impf. is occasionally used, as in Greek, to 
express a startling appreciation of the real state of things (Jmperfect of Awakening). 
Greek influence is not unlikely. 

Ti aderas, TER., Ph., 858; (so it turns out that) you were here (all the time). 
Peream male si non optimum erat, H., S., 1. 1,6; perdition catch me if that was 
not the best course (after all). 

Hence the modal use of débébam and poteram (254, nr. 2). 


234, The Imperfect is used as the English Pluperfect, 
which often takes a progressive translation ; especially with 
iam, iam dif, iam didum, 
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Yam diidum tibi adversabar, Pu., Men., 420; Thad long been opposing 
you. (Archias) domicilium Romae multés iam annés [habébat], Cf. C., 
Arch., 4,7; Archias had been domiciled at Rome now these many years. 

Remark.—As the Hist. Pr. is used in lively narrative, so the Hist. 
Inf. is used in lively description, parallel with the Imperfect (647). 


Perfect Tense. 


The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses : 
1. Pure Perfect. 2. Historical Perfect (Aorist). 


1. PURE PERFECT. 


235. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
Present, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect. 


1. The Pure Perfect differs from the Historical Perfect, in that the 
Pure Perfect gives from the point of view of the Present an instan- 
taneous view of the development of an action from its origin in the 
Past to its completion in the Present, that is, it looks at both ends of an 
action, and the time between is regarded as a Present. The Historical 
Perfect obliterates the intervening time and contracts beginning and 
end into one point in the Past. 

2. An intermediate usage is that in which the Perfect denotes an 
action in the Past (Historical), whose effect is still in force (Pure). 


236, Accordingly, the Perfect is used : 


1. Of an action that is now over and gone. 


Viximus, C., Fam., xiv. 4,5; we have lived (life for us has been). 
Filium inicum habed, Immo habui, Trer., Heaut., 94; I have an only 
son—nay, have had an only son. Tempora quid faciunt: hance volo, té 
volui, Mart., vi. 40,4; what difference times ake! (Time 1s) J want 
HER, (Time HAs BEEN) J wanted you. 


2. Far more frequently of the present result of a more 
remote action (resulting condition) : 


Equum et miilum Brundisif tibi reliqui, C., Fam., xvi. 9,3; Ihave left a 
horse and mule for you at Brundusiwm—(they are still there). Perdidi 
spem qué mé oblectabam, Pu., Aud., 222; I’ve lost the hope with which I 
entertained myself. Actumst, peristi, TeR., Lun., 54; it ¢s all over ; 
yowre undone. 


Remarx.—The Pure Pf. is often translated by the English Pres- 
ent : novi, J have become acquainted with, I know; memini, I have 
recalled,.I remember ; dai, I have conceived a hatred of, I hate; con- 
suévi, J have made it a rule, I am accustomed, ete. 
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Odérunt hilarem tristés tristemque iocdsi, IT., E'p., 1. 18, 89; the long- 
faced hate the lively man, the jokers hate the long-faced man. 
But the Aorist force is sometimes found : 


Tacé, inquit, ante hdc ndvi quam ti natus es, PHAED., Vv. 9, 4; silence, 


guoth he, I knew this ere that you were born. 


Note.—The Pf. is used of that which has been and shall be (Sententious or Gnomic 
Perfect, 242, N. 1), but usually in poetry, from CaTULLUS on, and frequently with an 
indefinite adjective or adverb of number or a negative. It is seldom an Aorist (Greek). 

Evertére domés totais optantibus ipsis di facilés, Juv., x.7; whole houses at 
the masters’ own request the (too) compliant gods o’erturn. Némo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus, Jvuv., 11.83; none of a sudden (hath ever) reach(ed) the depth of baseness. 

237. As the Present stands for the Future, so the Perfect 
stands for the Future Perfect. 

(Briitus) si cOnservatus erit, vicimus, C., Fam., xu1.6,2; Brutus /—if 
HE 78 saved, we are victorious, we (shall) have gained the victory, 


238, Habeo or tened, J hold, J have, with the Accusative 
of the Perfect Participle Passive, is not a mere circumlocu- 
tion for the Perfect, but lays peculiar stress on the mainte- 
nance of the result. 

Habed statfitum, Cf. C., Verr., 111. 41, 95 ; T have resolved, and hold to 
my resolution, Perspectum habed, Cf. C., Fam., 11. 10,7; LT have per- 


ceived, and Ihave full insight. Exctsitum habeas mé rogo, céno domi, 
Mart., u. 79,2; I pray you have me excused, I dine at home. 


2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 


239. The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states a 
past action, without reference to its duration, simply as a 
thing attained. 

Mild domum vénit, calceds et vestimenta mitavit, paulisper commoratus 
est, C., ALil., 10, 28; Alilo came home, changed shoes and garments, tar- 


ried a little while. (Gorgias) centum et novem vixit annés, QUINT., III. I, 
9 (238, N. 2). Véni, vidi, vici, Suer., Jul.,37 ; I came, saw, overcame. 


Note.—The Pf., as the “short hand” for the Plupf., is mainly post-Ciceronian, but 
begins with Cagsar. It is never common: superidribus diébus nona Caegaris 
legid castra ed locd posuit, Cazs., B.C., m1. 66, 2. 

240. The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected 
passages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 
See ©., Off., 111. 27,100; Zuse., 1. 2, 4. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 


241, The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past, and is 
used of an action that was completed before another was be- 
gun. It is, soto speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. Hence 
it is used : 

1. Of an action just concluded in the past. 


Modo Caesarem régnantem videramus, C., Ph., 11. 42,108; we had just 
seen Caesar on the throne. 


2. Of an action that was over and gone. 
Fuerat inimicus, C., eed. in Sen., 10,26 ; he had been my enemy. 
3. Of a resulting condition in the past. 


Massiliénsés portas Caesari clauserant, Cars., B.C., 1. 34, 4; the Mar- 
seillese had shut their gates against Caesar. (Their gates were shut.) 


Remark.—When the Pf. of Resulting Condition is translated by 
an English Pr. (236, 2, r.), the Plupf. is translated by an English Im- 
perfect : néveram, [ had become acquainted with, I knew; memineram, 
I remembered ; Bderam, J hated ; cSnsuéveram, J was accustomed, ete. 

Nores.—1. Not unfrequently in early Latin, rarely in classical prose, but moreoften 
in the poets, the Plupf. seems to be used as an Aorist; so very often dixerat: 
Nil equidem tibi abstuli. EV. At illud quod tibi abstuleras cedo, PL., 
Auwl., 635. Non sum ego qui fueram, Prop.,1.12,11. See Ov., 7r., 11. 11, 25. 

2. The Periphrastic Plupf. with habed corresponds to the Perfect (238). It is 
rare, and shows two forms, one with the Imperfect and one with the Plupf., the latter 
being post-classical. 

Equitatum, quem ex omni provincia coactum habébat, praemittit, Cazs., 
B.G.,1.15,1. Multdrum aurés illa lingua attonitas habuerat, Vau. M., 111. 3. 


Future Tense. 


242. The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Fut- 
wre: seribam, I shall be writing. 

The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action 
in the Future: seribam, J shall write. 


Remarks.—1. In subordinate clauses the Latin language is more 
exact than the English in the expression of future relations. 

Donec eris felix, multés numerabis amicés, Ov., 77.,1.9,5 5 so long as 
you shall be (are) happy, you will count many friends. 

2. Observe especially the verbs vold, Z will, and possum, J can. 

Odero sf poterd; si non, invitus amabd, Ov., Am., m1. 11, 35; Iwill 
hate «f I shall be able (can); tf not, I shall love against my will. Qui 
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adipisci véram gloriam volet, itstitiae fungatur officiis, C., Off., 11. 13, 43 ; 
whoso shall wish to obtain true glory, cet hifi discharge the calls of 
justice. 
3. The Fnt. is often nsed in conclusions, especially in CrcERo : 
Sunt illa sapientis; aberit igitur 4 sapiente aegritidd, C., Tusc., 111. 8, 18. 
Notes.—1. The Fut. is used sometimes as a gnomic (236, Nn.) tense : 
Haut facul fémina inveniétur bona, AFR., 7; wnneth (= hardly) a woman shall be 
found that’s good. Et tremet sapiéns et dolébit, et expalléscet, SEN., H.Mf., 71, 29. 
2. Observe the (principally comic) use of the Future to indicate likelihood : 
Verbum hercle hdc vérum erit, TER., Eun., 732; this will be God's own truth. 


243. The Future is used in an imperative sense, as in 
English, chiefly in familiar language. 

Ti nihil dicés, I]., A.P.,385 ; you will (are to) say nothing (do you 
say nothing). Cum volet accédés, cum té vitabit abibis, Ov., A.A., II. 
529 3 when she wants you, approach ; and when she avoids you, begone, 
sir. Non méappellabis, si sapis, PL., Mos?., 515 ; seeC., Fam., v. 12, 10. 
Compare itétur and fitatur, Corn., 11. 3, 5. 


Similar is the Future in Asseverations (comic). 


Ita mé amabit Iippiter, PL., Trin., 447 ; so help me God ! 


Future Perfect Tense. 


244. The Future Perfect is the Perfect, both Pure and 
Historical, transferred to the future, and embraces both 
completion and attainment: fécerd, TER., Ph., 882; I shall 
have done it, or I shall do it (once for all) ; viderd, TER., 
Ad., 538; [ will see to tt; profécerit, C., in., 111. 4, 14; 
it will prove profitable. ; 

Remarks.—1. Hence, when the Pf. is used as a Pr., the Fut. Pf. 
is used as a Future: néveré, J shall know; cdnsuéverd, J shall be ac- 
customed ; Odero, si poterd, Ov., Am., m1. 11, 35 (242, R. 2). 

2. In subordinate sentences, the Latin language is more exact than 
the English in the use of the Fut. Perfect; hence, when one action pre- 
cedes another in the future, the action that precedes is expressed by the 
Fut. Perfect. 

Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, éius victéria erit, L., xxtv. 38, 5 ; who first 
draws the sword, his shall be the victory. 

3. The Fut. Pf. is frequently used in vol6, 7 will; nd16, 7 eill not; 
possum, J can ; licet, zt 1s left free ; libet, 7f 7s agreeable ; placet, zt is the 
pleasure ; whereas the English idiom familiarly employs the Present. 

Si potuer6, faciam vobis satis, C., Br., 5,21; 7f Ican, I shall satisfy 
you, 
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4. The Fut. Pf. in both clauses denotes simultaneous accomplish- 
ment or attainment ; one action involves the other. 

Qui Antdnium oppresserit, is bellum confécerit, C., Mam., x. 19, 2; 
he who shall have crushed (crushes) Antony, will have finished (will 
finish) the war. [Ea] vitia qui figerit, is omnia feré vitia vitaverit; C., 
Or., 69, 281 ; he who shall have escaped these faults, will have avoided 
almost all faults. 

Sometimes, however, the first seems to denote antecedence, the second 
Jinality. An Impv. is often used in the first clause. 

Immiita (verbirum collocatidnem), perierit téta rés, C., Or., 70, 232; 
change the arrangement of the words, the whole thing falls dead. 

Nores.—1. The independent use of the Fut. Pf. is characteristic of Comedy, but 
occurs occasionally later in familiar style. Sometimes it gives an air of positiveness : 

Bene merenti*bene proéfuerit, male merenti par erit, Px., Capt., 315 ; good 
desert shall have good issue ; ill desert shalt have its due. Ego cras hic eré: cras 
habuerd, uxor, ego tamen convivium, PL., Cas., 786. Nisquam facilius hanc 
miserrimam vitam vel sustentabd vel abiécer6, C., Azé., U1. 19,1. See also C., 
Ac., U. 44,185; L., 1. 58, 10. 

2. The Periphrastic Fut. Pf. with habe6é is rare. It corresponds to the Pf. and 
Pluperfect. 


Quod si féceris, mé maxim6 beneficid dévinctum habébis, C., Adt., xv. 168. 9. 

245. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the Future 
Perfect approaches the Imperative. 

Dé té ti videris ; ego dé mé ipse profitébor, C., Ph., 11. 46, 118 ; do you 
see to yourself ; I myself will define my position. 


Norter.—This is confined in Cicrro almost entirely to videris, which ifs suspiciously 
like the familiar Greek future dec, and is used in the same way. 


Periphrastic Tenses. 


246. The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining 
the various tenses of esse, Zo de, with participles and verbal 
adjectives. See 129. 


I. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION—ACTIVE VOICE. 


247. 'The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly com- 
binations of esse and its forms with the so-called Future Par- 
ticiple Active. ‘The Future Participle is a verbal adjective 
denoting capability and tendency. Compare amator and 
amatirus. The translation is very various : 


I. Scriptiirus sum, J am about to write, I am to write, I purpose to 
write, I am likely to write. 
2. Scriptirus eram, a was about to write, etc. 
a 
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3. Scriptiirus fui, 7 have been or was about to write (often = I should 
have written). 

4. Scriptirus fueram, 7 had been about to write, ete. 

5. Scriptirus erd, J shall be about to write, ete. 

6. Seriptirus fuerd, J shall have made wp my mind to write, etc. (of 
course very rare). 


1. Fiet illud quod futiram est, C., Div., 1.8, 21; what is to be, will be. 

2. [Réx] non interfuttrus navali certamini erat, L., xxxvi. 43,9 ; the 
king did not intend to be present at the naval combat. 

3. Fascis ipsi ad mé délatiri fuérunt, C., Ph., xiv.6, 15; they them- 
selves were ready to tender the fasces to me. Dédités tiltimis cruciatibus 
adfectiri fuérunt, L., xx1. 44,4; they would have put the surrendered to 
extreme tortures. 3 

4. Maior Romantrum gratia fuit quam quanta futiira Carthaginiénsium 
fuerat, L., xx11. 22, 19 ; the Romans’ credit for this was greater than the 
Carthaginians’ would have been. 

5. Edrum apud quis aget aut erit actirus, mentés séusfisque dégustet, 
C., Or., 1. 52, 223 ; he must taste-and-test the state of mind of those be- 
fore whom he will plead or will have to plead. 

6. (Sapiéns) nn vivet, si fuerit sine homine victirus, Sen., LJ, 9, 17; 
The wise man will not continue to live, if he finds that he is to live 
without human society. (The only example cited, and that doubtful.) 


Remarks.—1. The forms with sum, eram, and the corresponding 
Subjv. forms with sim, essem, are much more common than those with 
ful, efc., probably for euphonic reasons, 

2. TheSubjv. and Inf. scriptirus sim, essem, fuerim, fuissem, scriptirum 
esse, fuisse, are of great importance in subordinate clauses. (656.) 


Nores.—1. The use of forem for essem appears first in Satiust, but is not uncom- 
mou in Livy, and occurs sporadically later. Fore for esse is post-classical. 

Dicit sé vénisse quaesitum pacem an bellum agitatiirus foret, S., Zug., 109, 2. 

2. The periphrastic use of the Pr. Part. with forms of esse is rare, and in most 
cases donbtful, as the question always arises whether the Part. is not rather a virtnal 
substantive or adjective. So with the notuncommon ut sis sciéns of the Comic Poets. 
The effect of this periphrasis is to emphasise the continuance. 

Némé umquam tam sui déspiciéns (despiser of self, self-depreciator) fuit quin 
spéraret melius sé posse dicere, C., Or., 11. 89, 364. 


Il. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OF THE PASSIVE. 
A.—Of Future Relations. 

248. The periphrases futirum esse (more often fore) ut, 
(that) it is to be that, and fattrum fuisse ut, (that) it was 
to be that, with the Subjunctive, are very commonly used to 
take the place of the Future Infinitive active ; necessarily so 
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when the verb forms no Future Participle. In the passive 
they are more common than the Supine with iri. 


Spérd fore ut contingat id ndbis, C., Zwse., 1. 34,82; L hope that we 
shall have that good fortune. In fatis scriptum Véientés [habébant] fore 
ut brevi a Gallis Rima caperétur, C., Div., 1. 44, 100 ; the Vetentes had 
tt writien down in their prophetic books that Rome would shortly be 
taken by the Gauls. 


RtemarK.—Posse, fo be able, and velle, to will, on account of their 
future sense, do not require a periphrasis. In the absence of peri- 
phrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used instead. (656, R.) 

Notrs.—1. These periphrases do not oecur in early Latin. 

2. Fore ut is used chiefly with Pr. and Impf. Subjv.; Pf. and Plupf. are very 
rare. (C., Adé., XV1. 16E. 16.) 

3. The form futiirum fuisse ut is used with passive and Supineless verbs, to ex- 
press the dependent apodosis of an unreal conditional sentence. 

Nisi ed ipsd tempore nintii dé Caesaris victoria essent allati, existima- 
bant plérique futiirum fuisse uti (oppidum) imitterétur, Cazs., 2. C., 111. ror, 3. 
(656, 2.) ' 

4. The Subjy. forms futiirum sit, esset, fuerit ut, are used in the grammars to 
supply the periphrastic Subjv. of passive and Supineless verbs (see 515, rR. 2). Warrant 
in real usage is searee. 

An utique futiirum sit ut Carthaginem superent Romani? Quint. 1.8, 17 
(uot merely periphrastic). 


249. Inedest, tts on the point, ut, that (of), with 
) ds 
erat, Was (Impersonal), the subjunctive. 
fuit, 
In e6 [erat] ut (Pausanias) comprehenderétur, Nep.,1v.5, 1; 7¢ was 


on the point that Pausanias should be (P. was on the point of being) 
arrested. 


Nots.—This phrase oceurs in Neros and Livy, seldom in earlier writers. 


| B.—Of Past Relations. 


250. The Perfect Participle passive is used in combination 
with sum, / am, and fui, J have been, I was, to express the 
Pure Perfect and Historical Perfect of the Passive Voice. 
Eram, / was, and fueram, / had been, stand for the Pluper- 
fect ; and erd, 7 shall be, and fuerd, J shall have been, for the 
Future Perfect. 


Remarks.—1. Fui is the favorite form when the participle is fre- 
quently used as an adjective: convivium exdrnatum fuit, the banguet 
vas furnished forth ; fai is the necessary form when the Pf. denotes 
hat the action is oveand gone ; amatus fui, J have been loved (but I 
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am loved no longer). The same principle applies to fueram and fuerd, 
though not so regularly. 

Simulacrom @ marmore in sepulerd positum fuit; hdc quidam homé 
nobilis déportavit, C., Dom., 43,111 ; a marble effigy was deposited in 
the tomb; a certain man of rank has carried it off. Arma quae fixa 
in parietibus fuerant, ea sunt hum! inventa, C., Div.,1. 34,74; the arms 
which had been fastened to the walls were found on the ground. Quod 
tibi fuerit persuasum, huic erit persuasum, C., osc. Com.,1,3; what ts 
(shall have proved) acceptable to you will be acceptable to him. 

2. To be distinguished is that use of the Pf. where each element has 
its full force, the Participle being treated as an adjective. In this case 
the tense is not past. 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés, Cars., B.G., 1, 1. 

Norers.—i. The ful, e¢c., forms are rarely found in CiceRo, never in Carsar, but 
are gg of Livy and SaL.ust. 

2. Forem for one is eommon in the Comie Poets, oeceurs twice in CicERo’s letters 


(Att, VII. 21,25 X. 14,8), never in CAESAR, but in Livy and Neros is very common, 
and practically eynonymots with essem, 


C.—Periphrastic Conjugation—Passive Voice. 


251. 1. The combination of the Tenses of esse, ¢o de, with the 
Gerundive (verbal in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic Conju- 
gation of the Passive, and follows the laws of the simple conju- 
gation (129). The idea expressed is usually one of necessity. 

Praeponenda [est] divitiis gliria, C., Top., 22,84; glory is to be pre- 
ferred to riches. 

2. According to the rule (217) the Gerundive of intransi- 
tive verbs can be used only in the Impersonal form : 

Parcendum est victis, Zhe vanquished must be spared. 


Notes.—1. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective, which produces the effect of a Pro- 
gressive Participle. Whenever a participle is nsed as a predieate it becomes charaeter- 
istic, and good for all time. As amans not only = qui amat, but also = qui amet, 
s0 amandus = quiamétur, Compare 438, n. 

2. Forem for essem is post-classical and comparatively uncommon. 


TENSES IN LETTERS. 


252. The Roman letter-writer not unfrequently puts him- | 
self in the position of the receiver, more especially at the — 
beginning and at the end of the letter, often in the phrase 
Nihil erat (habébam) quod scriberem, / have nothing to write. 
This permutation of tenses is never kept up long, and applies 
culy to temporary situations, never to general ptilemioues 


—— ‘ 
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Table of Permutations. 


scribd, Jam writing, becomes scribébam. 
: i write, cs scripsi. 
scripsi, LT have written, es scripseram. 
tI wrote, ee scripseram, 
or remains unchanged. 
scribam, I shall write, cf scriptiirus eram., 
The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged—or 
heri, yesterday, becomes pridié. 
hodié, to-day, oo qué dié has litteras dedi, dabam. 
cras, to-morrow, a poster dié, postridié. 
nunc¢, NOW, We tum, 


Formias mé continué recipere cogitabam, C., Adt., vil. 15,3; Lam think- 
ing of retiring forthwith to Formiae. Cum mihi dixisset Caecilius 
puerum sé Romam mittere, haec scripsi raptim, C., Aéi., u. 9,15 as Caecil- 
ius has told me that he is sending a servant to Rome, I write in a 
hurry. (Litters) eram datiirus postridié ei qui mihi primus obviam 
vénisset, C., Adé., 11. 12,4; J will give the letter to-morrow to the first 
man that comes my way. 


NotE.—CicErRo is much more consistent in this tense-shifting than Puiny ; and 
exceptions are not numerous proportionally : Ego etsi nihil habed quod ad té 
scribam, scribt tamen quia técum loqui videor, C., Aéé., x11. 53. 


MOODS. MCU DS 


253. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signifies 
the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 

There are three moods in Latin: \ 

1. he Indicative. A 

2. The Subjunctive. 2 he eee: re mee 

3. Lhe Imperative. 

Nore.—The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, but improperly, called a mood. 


The Indicative Mood. 


254, The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality. It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as the 
mood of direct assertion. 

The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 


Remargs.—1. The Latin language expresses possibility and power, 
obligation and necessity, and abstract relations generally, as facts ; 
whereas, our translation often cmplies the failure to realise. Such ex- 
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pressions are: débed, J ought, it is my duty; oportet, ¢¢ behooves ; 
necesse est, 7/ is absolutely necessary ; possum, J can, I have it in my 
power ; convenit, 7/ is fitting ; par, aequom est, 7/ 7s fair; infinitum, 
endless ; difficile, hard to do ; longum, éediows; and many others ; also 
the Indic. form of the passive Periphrastic Conjugation. Observe the 
difference between the use of the Inf. in Eng. and in Latin after past 
tenses of débed, possum, oportet, ec. 

Possum persequi permulta oblectamenta rérum risticdrum, C., Cai.JL, 
16, 55 ; I might rehearse very many delights of country life. Longum 
est persequi fitilitatés asindrum, C., V.D., 11. 64, 159 ; 2f would be tedious 
to rehearse the useful qualities of asses (1 will not doit). Ad mortem 
t& dict oportébat, C., Caé.,1. 1,23 af behooved you to be (you ought to 
have been) led to execution (you were not). Volumnia débuit in té 
officidsior esse, et id ipsum, quod fécit, potuit diligentius facere, C., Mam., 
xiv. 16; tf was Volumnia’s duty to be (V. ought to have been) more at- 
tentive to you ; and the litile she did do, she had at in her power to do 
(she might have done) more carefully. Quae condicié ndn accipienda fuit 
potius quam relinquenda patria? C., Aé?., vitI.3,38; what terms ought 
not to have been accepted in preference to leaving thy country ? [Eum} 
vivum illinc exire non oportuerat, C., Mur.,25,51; he ought never to 
have gone out thence alive. 

The Pf. and Plupf. always refer to a special case. 

2. The Impf. as the Tense of Disappointment is sometimes used in 
these verbs to denote opposition to a present state of things: débé- 
bam, J ought (but do not) ; poteris, you could (but do not). These may 
be considered as conditionals in disguise. (See R. 3.) 

Poteram morbds appellare, sed ndn conveniret ad omnia, C., Mim., 111. 10, 
35 ; 1 might translate (that Greek word) ‘‘ diseases,” but that would not 
suit all the cases (poteram si conveniret), At poteras, inquis, melius 
mala ferre silendd, Ov., 77., v. 1,49; ‘“‘ But,” you say, ‘‘ you could (youdo 
not) bear your misfortunes better by keeping silent” (poteras si silérés). 

3. The Indic. is sometimes used in the leading Aause of condi- 


tional sentences (the Apodosis), thereby implying the certainty of the . | 


result, had it not been for the interruption. The Indic. clause gener- 
ally precedes, which is sufficient to show the rhetorical character of the 
construction. 

With the Impf. the action is often really begun : 

Labébar longius, nisi mé retinuissem, C., Leg., 1. 19,52; Iwas letting 
myself go on (should have let myself go on) too far, had I not checked 
myself. Omnind supervacua erat doctrina, si nattira sufficeret, QUINT., 
1. 8,8; training were wholly superfluous, did nature suffice. Prae- 
claré vicerimus, nisi Lepidus recépisset Anténium, C., Fam., x11. 10,8; we 
had (should have) gained a brilliant victory, had not Lepidus received 
Antony. 
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In all these sentences the English idiom requires the Subjv., which 
is disguised by coinciding with the Indic. in form, except in ‘‘ were.” 

4. In general relative expressions, such as the double formations, 
quisquis, no matter who, quotquot, no matter how many, and all forms in 
-cumque, -ever, the Indic. is employed in classical Latin where we may 
use in English a Subjv. or its equivalent : quisquis est, no matter who he 
1s, be, may be; qualecumgue est, whatever sort of thing tt is, be, may be. 

Quidquid id est, timed Danaés et dona ferentés, V., A., 11. 49 ; whatever 
it (may) be, I fear the Danat even when they bring presents. 

Cicero has occasional exceptions (Ideal Second Person or by attraction) to this rule, 


and later writers, partly under Greek influcnce, frequcntly violate it. Exceptions in 
early Latin are not common. 


Nores.—i. Cicero introduces (non) putaram, ‘‘ 7 should (not) have thought so,” 
and malueram, / could have preferred. Lucan and Tacrrus alone imitate the latter ; 
the former was never followed. 

Malueram, quod erat susceptum ab illis, silentié transiri, C., Adz., 1. 19,3. 
Feriam tua viscera, Magne; malueram soceri, Lucan, vui. 521. 

2. In carly Latin, oeeasionally in the more familiar writings of Cicero, and here and 
there later we find the Pr. Indie. (in early Latin occasionally the Fut.) used in place 
of the Subjv. in the Deliberative Question. 

Compressa&n palma an porréct& ferié? Pu., Cas.,405. Advoléne an maned? 
C., Att., xm. 40,2. Quoi déné lepidum novom libellum, Car., 1, 1. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


255. The Subjunctive Mood represents the predicate as an 
idea, as something merely conceived in the mind (abstracts 
from reality). 


Remarx.—The Latin Subjv. is often translated into English by the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, must, might, could, would, should. When 
these verbs have their full signification of possibility and power, obliga- 
tion and necessyty, they are represented in Latin by the corresponding 
verbs, thus: may, can, might, could by the forms of posse, to be able, 
licet, 2¢ 7s left free ; will and would by velle, to will, to be willing ; must, 
by débed or oportet (of moral obligation), by necesse est (of absolute 
obligation). 

Nostras iniiirias nec potest nec possit alius ulcisci quam vids, L., xxix. 
18, 18 ; our wrongs no other than you has the power or can well have 
the power to avenge.* 

Norte.—In the Latin Subjv. are combined two moods, the Subjv. proper, and the 


Optative, sometimes distinguished as the moods of the widd and the wish. This fusion 
has rendered it difficult to define the fundamental conceptions of ccrtain constructions. 


«Tn this unique passage nec potest denies with the head, nec possit rcfuses to 
believe with the heart. ; 
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256. 1. The realisation of the idea may be ii suspense, or it 
may be deyond control. The first, or purely Ideal Subjunc- 
tive, is represented by the Present and Perfect Tenses; the 
second, or Unreal, is represented by the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect. 


Notes.—1. The Subjv., as the name implies (subiung6, J swhjoin), is largely used 
in dependent sentences, and will be treated at length in that connection. 

2. The following modifications of the above principles must be carefully observed : 

(a) The Romans, in lively discourse, often represent the unreal! as ideal, that which 
is beyond control as still in suspense. (596, n. 1.) 

(6) In transfers to the past, the Inipf. represents the Pr., and the Plunf. the Pf. Sub- 
junetive. (510.) 


2. The idea may be a view, or a wish. In the first case 
the Subjunctive is said to be Potential, in the second case 
Optative. The Potential Subjunctive is nearer the Indica- 
tive, from which it differs in tone ; the Optative Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the Imperative, for which it is often used. 


Potential Subjunctive. 


257, 1. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion 
of the speaker as an « opinion. ~ The tone varies from vague 
surmise to moral certainty, from ‘‘ may ” and “‘ might” to 
“must.” The negative is the negative of the Indicative, nén. 

2. The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present 
or Perfect Subjunctive. The verification is in suspense, and 
so future; the action may be a: or future: fh i aa 


sometimes past. IGN ¥\ Loni yp “path gto CP he 

Velim, J should wish ; ndlim, J should be unwilling ; malim, I should 
prefer ; dicis, you would say ; crédas, you would believe, you must be- 
lueve ; dicat, dixerit aliquis, some one may undertake to say, go so far as 
fo say. 

Caedi discipulds minimé velim, Quin'., 1. 3, 18; J should by no means 
like pupils to be flogged. Ti Platénem nec nimis valdé nec nimis 3 saepe 
laudaveris, C., Leg., ml. 1, wwe 1; you ¢ can't praise P Plato to too much nor too 
often. 


Ni obas.—1. The Pf. Subjv. as a Potential seems to have been very rare in early Latin. 
Cicero extended the usage slightly and employed more persons ; thus First Person Pl. 
and Second Sing. occur firat in CiceRo. From CicERo’s time the usage spreads, per- 
haps under the influence of the Greek Aorist. 1t was always rare with Deponents and 
Passives. Another view regards this dixerit as a Fut. Pf. Indicative. 

2. The Potential Subjv. is sometimes explained by the ellipsis of an Ideai or,of an 
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Unreal Conditional Protasis. But the free Potential Subjv. differs from an elliptieal 
conditional sentence in the absence of definite ellipsis, and hence of definite translatiou. 
Compare the two sentences above with : P 

Eum qui palam est adversarius facile cavend6 (si caveas) vitare possis, 
C., Verr., 1. 15, 39 3 an open adversary you can readily avoid by caution (if you are cau- 
tious). Nil ego contulerim iticund6 sanus (= dum sanus erd) amicé, H., S., 1.5, 
44; there is naught I should compare to an agreeable friend, while I am in my sound 
senses. 

3. The Potential Subjv., as a modified form of the Indic., is often found where the 
Indie. would be the regular eonstruetion. So after quanquam (607, n. 1). 


258. ‘The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary ‘‘ you.” 


Créderés victds, L., 11. 43,9; you would, might, have thought them 
beaten. Haud facile discernerés utrum Hannibal imperatori an exercitui 
carior esset, l1., xx1. 4,3; not readily could you have decided whether 
Hannibal was dearer to general or to army. Mirarétur qui tum cerneret, 
L., XXXIV. 9,4; any one who saw tt then must have been astonished. 

Vellem, J should have wished ; ndllem, I should have been unwilling ; 
mallem, J showld have preferred (it is too late). 

Notrs.—1. With vellem, ndllem, mallem, the inference points to non-fulfilment 
of the wish in the Present (261, R.) ; with other words there is no such inference. 

2. The Unreal of the Present and the Ideal of the Past coineide. What is unreal of 
a real person is simply ideal of an imaginary person. The Impf. is used as the tense 
of Deseription. 

The Aoristie Pf. Subjv. and the Plupf. Subjv. are rarely used as the Ideal of the Past: 

Hi ambé6 saltiis ad Libués Gallés dédtixerint (var. dédiixissent), L., x x1. 38, 7. 
Ea qua minimum crédidisset (consul) resistébant hostés, L., xxxu. 17, 4. 


259. The Mood of the Qucstion is the Mood of the cx- 
pected or anticipated answer (462). Hence the Potential 
Subjunctive is used in questions which serve to convey a 
negative opinion on the part of the spcaker. 

Quis dubitet (= némé dubitet) quin in virtite divitiaesint ? C., Parad., 
vi. 2,48 ; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue ? (No one.) 
Quis tulerit Gracchds dé séditidne querentés? Juv., 11. 24 ; who could bear 
the Gracchi complaining of rebellion ? (No one.) Apud exercitum 
fueris? C., Mur, 9, 21; can you have been with the army ? Hoc tantum 
bellum quis umquam arbitrirétur ab tind imperatdre cénfici posse? C., 


Imp., 11,81; who would, could, should have thought that this great war 
could be brought to a close by one general ? 


Optative Subjunctive. 


260. The Subjunctive is used as an Optative or wishing 


mood. 
rAAGair + 
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The regular negative is né. Non is used chiefly to negative a single 
word ; but very rarely in the classical period. A second wish may be 
added by neque or nec (regularly if a positive wish precedes), but this is 
also rare in the classical period, and is denied for CaEsaR. 

The Pr. and Pf. Subjv. are used when the decision is in suspense, 
no matter how extravagant the wish ; the Impf. and Plupf. are used 
when the decision is adverse. ‘The Pf. is rare and old. 

Stet haec urbs, C., A/i/., 34,93 ; may this city continue to stand ! Quod 
di Smen avertant, C., Ph., 111. 14,35; which omen may the gods avert. 
Ita di faxint (= fécerint), PL., Poen., 911 ; the gods grant it! Né isttic 
lippiter optimus maximus sirit (— siverit)! L., xxxiv. 24, 2; may Jupiter, 
supremely great and good, suffer tt not ! 


261. The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes ut (ar- 
chaic and rare), utinam, utinam né, utinam non; also 6 si, 
oh if (poetical and very rare) ; qui (chiefly in early Latin 
and in curses). 


Valeas beneque ut tibi sit, Pt., Poen., 912; farewell! God bless you | 
Utinam modo conata efficere possim, C., Aéd., 1v. 16; may I but have it 
in my power to accomplish my endeavours. Utinam reviviscat frater ! 
GELL., x. 6, 2 ; would that my brother would come tolifeagain! Utinam 
inserere iocds moris esset, QUINT., 11. 10,9; would that at were usual to in- 
troduce jokes! Tiud utinam né véré scriberem, C., /am., v. 17,3; would 
that what Iam writing were not true! Utinam susceptus non essem, C., 
At.,11.-11, 8; would I had not been born ! (CicERo’s only example of 
non.) © mihi praeteritds referat si Iippiter annds, V., A., vill. 560; Oz 
Jove were to bring me back the years that are gone by ! 


Remark.—For the wish with adverse decision, vellem and mallem 
(theoretically also ndllem) may be used with the Impf. and sometimes 
(especially vellem) with the Plupf. Subjunctive. 

Vellem adesse posset Panaetius! C., Zusc.,1. 33,81; would that Pa- 
naetius could be present ! Vellem mé ad cénam invitassés, C., Fam., Xi. 
4,1; would that you had invited mx to your dinner-party. 

So velim, ndlim, efc., for the simple wish (546, r. 2). 

Tuam mihi dari velim éloquentiam, C., V. D., 11. 59, 147; I could wish 
your eloquence given to me. 

Norrs.—1. Utinam was perhaps originally an interrogative, How, pray? If 80, 
it belongs partly tothe potential ; hence the frequent occurrence of non. O si (occasion- 
ally si, V., A., V1. 187) introduces an elliptical conditional sentence, which is not intended 
to have an Apodosis. When the Apodosis comes, it may come in a different form; as 
in the example: V., .A., vm. 560, 568. 

2. The Impf. Subjv. is occasiqnally used in early Latin to give an unreal wish in the 
Past. This is almost never found in the later period. 

Utinam té di prius perderent, quam periisti 6 patria tué, Px., Capt., 537. 
Tunc mihi vita foret, T1s., 1. 10, 11. 
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262. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations : 


Ita vivam ut maximés siimptiis facid, C., Aéé., v. 15,2; as Tlive, Tam 
spending very largely (literally, so may J live as Iam making very great 
outlay). Moriar, si magis gaudérem ‘si id mihi accidisset, C., Aét., VIII. 
6,3; may I die tf I could be more glad if that had happened to me. 


Nore.—The Fut. Indic. in this sense is rare: Sic m6 dlamabunt ut mé tuarum 
miseritumst fortinarum, Ter., Heaut., 463. 

263. The Subjunctive is used as an Jmperative : 

1. In tne First Person Plural Present, which has no Im- 
perative form : 

Amémus patriam, C., Sest., 68,148; let us love our country. Né 
difficilia optémus, C., Verr., 1v. 7,15; let us not desire what vs hard to do. 


Note.—In the First Person Singular, the command fades into the wish. 


2. In the Second Person. 

(a) In the Present chiefly in the Singular, and chiefly of an 
imaginary ‘‘ you”: 

Isté bond itare, dum adsit, cum absit, nd requiras, C., Cat. 21, 10, 38 ; 


you must enjoy that blessing so long as ’tis here, when tt vs gone you 
must not pine for tt. 


Nort.—The Comic Poets use the Pr. negatively very often of a definite person, 
sometimes combining it with an Impv.: ignOsce, frata né siés, Pu., Am., 9243 but 
in the classieal period such usage is rare, and usually open to other explanations ; a 
definite person may be used as a type, or the sentence may be elliptical. 


(5) In the Perfect negatively : 

Né transieris Hibérum, L., xx1. 44,6; do not cross the Ebro. Né vos 
mortem timueritis, C., Tusc., 1. 41,98; have no fear of death ! 

3. In the Third Person Present (regularly) : 


Suum quisque nodscat ingenium, C., O/f.,1.31, 114 ; let each one know 
hisown mind. Dodnis impii né plac&re audeant deds, C., Leg., 11. 16, 41 ; 
let the wicked not dare to try to appease the gods with gifts. 


Nore.—The Pf. in this usage is very rare. S., Zug., 85,47; Tac., Ann., lV. 32,1. 


264, The Subjunctive is used as a Concessvve : 


Sit fiir, C., Verr., v.1,4; (granted that) he be a thief. Fuerit (malus 
civis), C., Verr.,1.14,37; (suppose) that he was a bad ertizen. 
For other examples with ut and né, see 608. 


Note.—The past tenses are very rarely used concessively ; see C., Tusc., 111. 19, 75 
(impf.) ; Sest., r9, 48 (Plupf.). 


| 
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265. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect 
an Imperative answer (conitinctivus déliberativus). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, 
or the representative of the First Person : 

Utrum superbiam prius commemorem an cridélitatem, C., Verr., 1. 47, 
122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty ? Magna fuit con- 
tentid utrum moenibus sé défenderent an obviam irent hostibus, NEp., I. 4, 
4; there was u great dispute whether they should defend themselves 
behind the walls or go to meet the enemy. (Utrum nos défendamus an 
obviam edmus?) [Example of Third Person, 428, Nn. 1.] 


Rhetorical questions (questions which anticipate the 
answer), under this head, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Potential. 

Quid mé nunc vertam? Undique ciistddior, C., Aét., x. 12,15 whether 


shall I now turn ? Sentinels on every side. Quid agerem? C., Sest., 
19, 42 ; what was TJ to do? 


ReEemARK.—The answer to the Deliberative Question is the Impv. or 
the Imperative Subjv. of the Present (263, 2) or Past (272, 3). 


Imperative Mood. 


266. The Imperative is the mood of the will: It wills 
that the predicate be made a reality. The tone of the Im- 
perative varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It 
may appear as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a per- 
mission, @ concession, a praycr. 

Abi in malam rem, PuL., Capt., 877; go (to the mischief), and be 


hanged. Compésce mentem, II., O., 1. 16,22 ; curb your temper. Da mihi 
hdc, mel meum! PL., 7rin., 244 ; give me this, honey dear ! 


267. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First 
and the Second Imperative (also, but less accurately, as the 
Present and Future Imperative). The First Imperative has 
only the Second Person ; the Second Imperative has both 
Second and Third Persons. The First Person is represented 
by the Subjunctive (263, 1). 

RemarK.—Some verbs have only the second form. This may be due 


to the signification : so sefts, know thow ; mements, remember thou ; 
and habétd, in the sense of know, remember. 
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On violation of Concord with the Imperative. see 211, N. 2. 


Nore.—The use of the Pronouns tit, vis, efc., with the Impv., is colloquial, hence 
common in Comedy ; or solemn: sce V., A., VI. 95, 365, 675, 834, etc. 


268. 1. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate 
fulfilment (Absolute Imperative) : 

Special: Patent portae ; proficiscere, C., Cuz.,1.5,10, Open 
stand the gates; depart. 

General: Tustitiam cole et pietatem, C., Rep., v1. 16, 16, 
Cultivate justice and piety. 

2. The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent 
fulfilment (Relative Imperative), and is chiefly used in laws, 
legal documents, maxims, recipes, and the like; likewise in 
familiar language. 


RéG16 IMPERIO DUO SUNTO ; IIQUE CONSULES APPELLAMING (180, 5, ©); 
NEMINI PARENTO; OLLis (104, 111. N. 1) sALUS POPULI SUPREMA LEX ESTO, 
C., Leg., 111. 3,8; there shall be two (officers) with royal power ; they 
shall be called consuls ; they are to obey no one; to them the welfare of 
the people must be the paramount law. Rem vobis prépdnam : vos eam 
penditote, C., Verr.,1v. 1,1; Z will propound the matter to you; do you 
thereupon perpend it. Percontatdrem fugitd, nam garrulus idem est, H., 
Ep., 1. 18, 69 ; avoid your questioner, for he ts a tell-tale too. 


269. SrrencrHENING Worps.—The Imperative is oftcn strengthened and em- 
phasised by the addition of Adverbs, fossilised Imperatives, Phrases, efc. : age, agite, 
agedum, agitedum, come; enclitic dum, ‘hen ; modo, only : iamdtidum, a once ; 
proinde, well, then; quin, why not? sané, certainly; amabd, obsecrd, quaesd, 
please ; sis (= si vis), sultis (= si voltis), sodés (= si audés), if you please. Most 
of these belong to familiar language, and arc therefore found in great numbers in 
Comedy and in CicEeRro’s letters. In the elassieal prose, and even later, they are not 
common. Jum in elassical times is confined to agedum; quin is cited twice in 
CicERO (Afil., 29,79; Rose. Com., 9, 25), and rarely later. Tamdtidum begins with VEr- 
GIL, and belongs to poetry and late prose. §@né@ is not cited for the classical period. 
Sultis is confined to early Latin ; and sédés occurs but once in CicERo (Aé?., vii. 3, 11). 

Mittite, agedum, légatés, L., xxxvu. 47,11. Quin ti i modé, PL., Cus., 755. 


Nore.—On the violation of Coneord with age, sce 211, N. Pe 


270, NEGATIVE OF THE IMPERATIVE.—1. The regular neg- 
ative of the Imperative is né (néve, neu), which is found with 
the Second Imperative ; with the First Imperative, it is 
poetical or colloquial. 

Hominem mortuum in urbe né sepelitd nave fritd, C., Leg., 11. 23, 58; 


thou shalt not bury nor burn a dead man tn the city. Impius né audéto 
placare donis tram dedrum, C., Ley., 11.9, 22; the impious man must not 
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dare attempt to appease by gifts the anger of the gods. Tia né céde 
malis, sed contra audentior itd, V., A., vi.95 ; yield not thou to misfor- 
tunes, but go more boldly (than ever) to meet them. 


REMARKS.—1. Nén may be used to negative a single word: 

A légibus nén recédamus, C., Cluent., 57, 155 ; let us not recede from 
(let us stick to) the laws. Opus poliat lima, non exterat, Cf. QuiNT., x. 4, 
4; let the file rub the work up, not rub tt out. 

2. Instead of né with the First Imperative was employed either ndli 
with the Infinitive (271, 2) ; or né with the Pf. Subjv., but the latter is 
very rare in elevated prose (263, 2, b). On né with Pr. Subjv. see 268, 2, a. 


Note.—The use of n6n with the actual Impv. is found only in Ovip ; but the addi- 
tion of a second Impv. by neque, nec, instead of néve, nen, begins in classical times 
(C., Aft., X11. 22, 3), and becomes common later. The use of neque (nec), nihil, 
némo, niillus with the Subjv. in an Impv. sense has recently been claimed for the 
Potential Subjy. (ust, 257, 1) on account of the negative. 


271. PERIPHRASES.—1. Cara (ctiraté) ut, take care that ; 
fac (facité) ut, cause that ; fac (facits), do, with the Sub- 
junctive, are common circumlocutions for the Positive Im- 
perative. 


Cirad ut quam primum (803, R. 1) venids, C., Fam., iv. 10,1 ; manage 
to come as soon as possible. Fac cdgités, C., Fam., x1. 3, 4, Do reflect / 


Notes.—1. Facité is almost wholly confined to early Latin, especially PLautws ; 


60 also ciirat6. 4 
2. Early Latin also shows yvid6é and yvidét6 with Subjv. TERENCE introduces 
volé, velim, with Subjv., which is found also in later times ; as, C., Fam., 1X. 12, 2. 


2. Cavé and cavé (cavéts) né, beware lest, with the Sub- 
junctive, and noli, de wnewilling, with the Infinitive, are cir- 
cumlocutions for the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive). Fae 
né is also familiarly used. 


Cavé féstinés, C., Fam., xvi.12,6; do not be in a hurry. Tantaum 
cum fingés né sis manifésta cavéts, Ov., A.A., 11. 801; only when you 
pretend, beware that you be not detected. Noli, amabo, verberare lapidem, 
né perdas manum, PL., Curc., 197 ; don’t beat a stone, I pray you, lest 
you spoil your hand. Fae né quid aliud cfirés hide tempore, C., Fam., 
Xvi. 11, 1; see that you pay no attention to anything else, at this time. 


Notzs.—1. Rare and confined to early Latin is the use of cavé with any but the 
second person. Cf. Pi., Aul., 660; TER., And., 403. 

2. Other phrases are those with yid6 né aud cirat6 né, with Snbjv. ; comperce, 
compésce with Inf. (all ante-classical) ; parce, mitte, omitte with Inf. (poetical and 
post-classical) ; ndlim with Subjv. (Cic.); fuge with Inf. (Hor.) ; absiste with Inf, 
(VERG.). 
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272, REPRESENTATIVES OF THE IMPERATIVE.—1. Instead 
of the Positive Imperative, may be employed : 


(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive (263, 2). 
(6) The Second Person of the Future Indicative (248). 
(c) The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive (263, 3). 


2. Instead of the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 


(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive, with né (263, 2, N.). 

(6) The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with né (268, 2). 

(c) The Second Person of the Future, with nén (243). 

(d) The Third Person of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with 
né (263, 3). 


Remark.—The Pr. Subjv. is employed when stress is laid on the 
continuance of the action ; the Pf., when stress is laid on the completion. 
Hence the use of the Pf. Subjv. in total prohibitions and passionate 
protests. 


3. The Imperative of the Past is expressed by the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive (unfulfilled duties). 
Compare 265, R. 


Dotem darétis; quaereret alium virum, TrrR., Ph., 297; you should 
have given her a portion; she should have sought another match. Cras 
Irés potius, hodié hic cénarés. Valé, PL., Pers., 710; you ought rather to 
have put off going till to-morrow, you ought to (have) dine(d) with us 
to-day. Good-bye. (Anything decided is regarded as past.) Potius 
docéret (causam) non esse aequam, C., Off., 111. 22, 88; he should rather 
have shown that the plea was not fair. Né popdscissés (librds), C., Aift., 
1.1,3; you ought not to have asked for the books. 

Observe the difference between the Unfulfilled Duty and the Unreal 
of the Past (597). 

Morerétur ; fécisset certé si sine maximd dédecore potuisset, C., Rad. 
Post., 10,29; he ought to have died ; he would certainly have done so, 
could he have (done so) without the greatest disgrace. 


Notr.—The Plupf. tense in this usage is not ante-classical. 


273. Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 


Non tacés ? Pi., Am., 700 ; won't you hold your tongue ? Quin tacés? 
Why don’t you hold your tongue ? Quin datis, si quid datis? Pu., Cas., 
765 ; why don’t you give, if you are going to do it? (Compare Fae, si 
quid facis, Marr.,1. 46,1.) Cir ndn ut plénus vitae conviva recédis ? 
Lucr., 11. 938 ; why do you not withdraw as a quest sated with life ? 

12 : 
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274. Puta, ut puta, for example, begins with [C.] ad Her.,m. 11, 16 (reading 
doubtful); then H., 8., 11. 5,32, Quinte, puta, aut Publi, Later it becomes more 
common, especially with the Jurists. See C., Ph., 11. 6, 15. 


275. Summary of Imperative Constructions. 


Positive. 


2d P. Audi, hear thou ; auditd (legal or contingent) ; audiés (famil- 
jar) ; audias (ideal Second Person chiefly). 
3d P. Auditd (legal), Zef him hear; audiat. 


Negative. 
2d P. Né andi, hear not (poetic); né auditd (legal) ; ndn audiés (famii- 
jar) ; né audias (chiefly ideal) ; n6li audire (common) ; né audiveris (rare). 
od P. Né andité (legal), lef him not hear; né audiat; né audiverit. 


Tenses of the Moods and Verbal Substantives. 


276, The Indicative alone expresses with uniform direct- 
ness the period of time. 


277. 1. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive have to 
do with continued action, the Perfect and Pluperfect with 
completed action. ‘The Perfect Subjunctive is also used to 
express the attainment. 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect, Subjunctive 
postpone the ascertainment of the Predicate to the Future. 
The action itself may be Present or Future for the Present 
Subjunctive ; Present, Past, or Future for the Perfect Sub- 
junctive. 

Crédat. Je may believe (now or hereafter). 


Crédiderit. Let him have had the belief (heretofore), he may have 
come to the belief (now), he may come to the belief (hereafter), 


3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are Past Tenses, and regularly serve to indicate un- 
reality. (See 597.) 


Note.—A Subjv. of the Past, being a future of the past, gives a prospective (or 
future) action the time of which is over (or past), so that the analysis of the past teuses 
of the Subjv. shows the same elements as the Periphrastic Conjugation with eram and 
fui, Hence the frequent parallel use. See 254, r.2, and 597, R. 3. 


4. In dependent sentences the Subjuuctive is future if the 
leading verb has a future signification (515, k. 3) ; otherwise 
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the Subjunctive represents the Indicative. The tense is 
regulated by the law of sequence. (See 509.) 


278. The Imperative is necessarily Future. 


279. The Infinitive has two uses: 
1. Its use as a Substantive. 
2. Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 


280. THe INFINITIVE AS A SUBSTANTIVE.—As a Sub- 
stantive the Infinitive has two tenses, Present and Perfect. 
(See 419.) 

1. The Present Infinitive is the common form of the In- 
finitive, used as a Substantive. It has to do with continued 
action. 

(a) The Present Infinitive is used as a subject or predi- 
cate. (See 423, 424.) 

Quibusdam tétum hie displicet philosophari, C., #%n.,1.1, 1; to some 
this whole business of metaphysics ts a nuisance. 

(4) The Present Infinitive is used as the object of Verbs of 
Creation (Auailiary Verbs, Verbs that help the Infinitive 
into being ; see 423.) 


Catd servire quam pignare mavult, C., Aéé., vil. 15,2; Cato prefers to 
be a slave rather than to fight (being a slave to fighting). 


2. The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as a 
Substantive. It has to do with completed action, and is also 
used to express attainment. 

(a) As a subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions or 
in marked opposition to the Present. 


Plis proderit démdnstrasse réctam prétinus viam quam revocare ab 
errére iam lapsds, QUINT., 11.6,2; tt will be more profitable to have 
pointed out the right path immediately than to recall from wandering 
those that have already gone astray. [Non] tam turpe fuit vinci quam 
contendisse decdrum est, Ov., J/., 1x. 5 ; twas not so much dishonour to 
be beaten as ’tis an honour to have struggled. 


Remarks.—r. By a kind of attraction decuit, became, takes occa- 
sionally a Pf. Inf. (emotonad). 

Tune flésse decuit, L., xxx. 44,7; that was the time when it would ° 
have been becoming to weep (to have wept). Et @rubuisse decébat, Ov., 
M., 1v, 330; the very flush of shame was becoming, 
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2. So oportuit, behooved, is frequently followed by the Pf. Part. pas- 
sive, with or without esse. This seems to have belonged to familiar 
style ; it is accordingly very common in early Latin. 

[Hoc] iam pridem factum esse oportuit, C., Cai.,1. 2,5; this ought to 
have been done long ago. 


(2) As an object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found 
in the active, except after velle, fo wish, which seems to have 
been a legal usage. 


Néminem nota strénul aut ignavi militis notasse volui, I.., xx1v. 16, 11 ; 
I wished to have marked (to mark finally, to brand) no soldier with the 
mark of bravery or of cowardice. Annalés, quibus crédidisse malis, L., 
XLIL 11,1. NEIQUIS EORUM BACANAL HABUISE VELET, S. C. pe Bac. 

» Otherwise it is found mainly in the poets (after the fashion of the 
Greek Aorist Inf.), and usually with the Pf. and Plupf. tenses, volui, 
etc., potui, débueram (débui). 

Fratrés tendentés opacd Pélion imposuisse Olympo, H., O., 111. 4, 52 ; The 
brothers striving to pile Pelion on shady Olympus. 


Nores.—1. This nsage with velle seems to have approached often the Fut. Pf. in 
force. A Pf. Inf. after the Pr. of posse occurs very rarely: Non potes probasse 
niigas, Pu., Awi., 828 ; sce V., A., VI. 78, and several cases in Ovip and ManTiau. 

2. The Pf. Inf. act. (subj. or obj.) is often found in the poets, especially in elegiac 
poetry, as the first word in the second half of a pentameter, where it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished froma Present. This usage may be due partly to analogy with verbs of wish- 
ing, partly to the exigencies of the metre, partly to the influence of the Greek Aorist. It 
must be distinguished from the normal use of the Perfect: Quam iuvat immités 
vents audire cubantem Et dominam tener6 détinuisse sini! Trs.,1. r, 45. 

8. Noteworthy is the occasional use of débe6 with the Pf. Inf. act. in the sense 
““must have”: statim vicisse débed, C., Rosc. Am., 23,73; débés adnotasse, 
Puin., Ep., VU. 20, 6. 


(c) In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used after 
verbs of Will and Desire, to denote impatience of anything 
except entire fulfilment. See 537. 

[Patriam ] exstinctam cupit, C., £v2., 1v. 24, 66 ; he desires his country 
blotted out. 

Here the Infinitive esse is seldom expressed. 


Corinthum patrés vestri tétius Graeciae liimen exstinctum esse voluérunt, 
C., Imp., 5, 11 (211, R. 6). 


NotTe.—This usage is common in Comedy and in CicrEro, rare, if at all, in CAESAR 
and SaLxust ; and later also it is rare, surviving chiefly in phrases. The principal verb 
is vol6, less often cupid, very rarely expetd and ndlo. : 

281. THE INFINITIVE AS THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
INpDICATIVE.—<As the representative of the Indicative, the 
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Infinitive has all its Tenses: Present, Past, Future, and 
Future Periphrastics. 

1. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous 
action—hence the Present Indicative after a Principal Tense, 
and the Imperfect after a Historical Tense: 


Dicd eum venire, J say that he 1s coming ; dicébam eum venire, J said 
that he was coming. 


2. The Perfect Infinitive represents Prior Action—hence 
the Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Perfect 
Indicative after a Historical Tense : 


Dicd eum vénisse, J say that he came, has come, used to come. 
Dixi eum vénisse, J said that he had come, used to come, did come. 


Nore.—Memini, J remember, when used of personal experience, commonly takes 
the Present: Tum mé régem appellari a vobis memini, nunc tyrannum vocari 
video, L., xxxiv. 31, 13; I remember being styled by you a king then, Isee that Tam 
called a tyrant now. 

So also rarely memoria tened, recordor, J remember, J recall, and fugit mé, J do 
not remember. When the experienec is not personal, the ordinary construetion is fol- 
lowed: Memineram Marium ad infimtrum hominum misericordiam con- 
fiigisse, C., Sest., 22,50; Tremembered that Marius had thrown himsedf on the mercy 
of a cet of low creatures. 

The peculiar construction with the Pr. arises from the liveliness of the recollection. 
When the aetion is to be regarded as a bygone, the Pf. may be used even of personal 
experience : M&é memini iratum dominae turbasse capill6s, Ov., 4.4., 11. 169; J 
remember in my anger having tousled my sweetheart’s hair. 


282. The Present Participle active denotes continuance ; 
the Perfect passive, completion or attainment. 


Norr.—The Latin is more exact than the English in the use of the tenses. So 
the Pf. Part. is frequently employed when we use the Present; especially in elas- 
sical prose, with verbs that.indicate a condition, mental or physical, where the action 
of the participle is conceived as continuing up to, and sometimes inzo, that of the lead- 
ing verb, as ratus, chinking ; veritus, fearing ; gavisus, r¢doicing, cic. This usage 
spreads later: complexus, embracing ; hortatus, exhorting. 


283. The Future Participle (active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sum, / am, asa periphrastic tense. In 
later Latin it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect 
Participles, to express subordinate relations. 

Notrs.—1. The so-called Fut. Part. passive is more properly ealled the Gerundive, 


and has already been diseussed (251). 
2. The Supine, being without tense relations, does not belong here. 
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284. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplication 
or by the gualjiication, A, of the subject, B, of the predicate. 


A. 
1. Multiplication of the Subject. 
Concord. 


285. NuMBER.—The common predicate of two or more 
subjects is put in the Plural number : 


Liicius Tarquinjus et Tullia minor iunguntur niiptiis, L., 1. 46, 9 ; 
Inecius Tarquinius and Tullia the younger are united in marriage. 
Pater et mater mortui [sunt], Ter., Hun., 518 ; father and mother are 
dead. 


Exceptions.—1. The common predicate may agree with a Sing. 
subject when that subject is the nearest or the most important: ‘‘ My 
flesh and my heart fadleth,” Psa., Uxxmt. 26. 

Aetas et forma et super omnia Romanum nomen té ferdcidrem facit, L., 
XXxI. 18,3 ; your youth and beauty, and, above all, the name of Roman, 
makes you too mettlesome. Latagum saxd occupat ds faciemque adversam 
V., A., X. 698 (823, N. 2). ; 

The agreement depends largely also upon the position of the verb. 
If it precedes or follows the first subj., the Sing. is more apt to stand. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when conceived as a unit, take a 
Sing. verb: ‘‘ When distress and anguish cometh upon you,” PRov., I. 
27. 

Religid et fidés antepdnatur amicitiae, C., Off., 11. 10,46; let the 
religious obligation of a promise be preferred to friendship. 

So any close union : ‘‘ Your gold and silver 7s cankered,” Jas., V. 3. 

Senatus populusque Romanus intellegit, C., Mam.,v.8,2; the senate 
and people of Rome perceives (= Rome perceives). Tua fama et gnatae 
vita in dubium veniet, Ter., Ad., 340 ; your any name will be jeoparded 
and your daughter's life. 

3. When the same predicate is found with two or more subjects, 
who are conceived as acting independently, classical usage requires 
that the predicate be in the Singular. Lrvy introduces the Pl., which 
grows, and becomes the rule in Tactrus: Palatium Rémulus, Remus 
Aventinum ad inaugurandum templa capiunt, L., 1. 6, 4. 

Nores.—1. Neque—neque, zeither—nor, allows the Pl. chiefly when the Persons 


are different: Haec neque ego neque ti fécimus, TER., Ad., 103 ; neither you nor I 
did this. 
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The same is true, but not so common, of et—et (as well as), aut—aut, cither—or. 

2. A Sing. subj. combined with another word by cum, with, is treated properly as 
aSingular. It is treated as a Pl. once each by Cato, TEreENcE (Heaut., 473), CICERO 
(by anacoluthon), Carsar (2. C., 111. 88), more often by SaLtuusT and his imitators, 
Livy, and later writers. VELLEIUs, VALERIUS M., and Tacitus follow the classical 
usage. : 
Sulla cum Scipidne . . . . légés inter sé contulérunt, C., Ph., xm. 11,27. Ipse 
dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntur, L., xx1.60,7; the general himself with 
some of the leading men are captured. 

8. In the Abl. Abs. the Part. stands usually in the Pl. with persons, usually in the 
Sing. with things. ' C. Gracché et M. Fulvid Flaccd interfectis, S., Juz., 16, 2. 
Caritate benevolentiaque sublata, C., Zael., 27, 102. 


286. GENDER.—When the Genders of combined subjects 
are the same, the adjective predicate agrees in gender ; when 
the genders are different, the adjective predicate takes cither 
the strongest gender or the nearest. 

1. In things with life, the masculine gender is the 
strongest ; in things without life, the neuter. 


(a) The strongest : 

Pater et mater mortui [sunt], Ter., Hun., 518 (285). Mirus et porta dé 
caelé tacta erant, L., xxxit. 29, 1; wall and gate had been struck by light- 
ning. Hodc anima atque animus vincti sunt foedere semper, Lucnr., II. 416. 

(0) The nearest : 


Convicta est Mess&lina et Silius, Cf. Tac., Ann., x. 65 ; Messalina 
was convicted and (so was) Stlius. Hippolochus Larissaedrumque déditum 
est praesidium, L., Xxxvi. 9, 14; HHippolochus and the Larissaean gar- 
rison (were) surrendered. 


2. When things with life and things without life are com- 
bined, the gender varies. 

(a) Both as persons : 

Rex régiaque classis profecti (sunt), Lu., xxi. 50,11 ; the king and the 
king’s fleet set out. 

(6) Both as things : 

Natira inimica [sunt] lfbera civitas et réx, Cf. L., xiv. 24,2; a free 
state and a king are natural enemies. 

3. When the subjects are feminine abstracts the predicate 
may be a neuter Plural (211, k. 4). 

Stultitiam et intemperantiam dicimus esse fugienda, C., Wvn., 111. 11, 
39 ; folly and want of self-control (we say) are (things) to be avoided. 


NotE.—This usage docs uot appear in early Latin, nor in CAESAR or SALLUST. 
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287. PERsons.—When the persons of combined subjects 
are different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, 
the Second to the Third : 


Si tii et Tullia, lix Aostra, valétis, ego et sudvissimus Cicerd valémus, 
C., Fam., xtv. 5,1; if Tullia, light of my life, and you are well, dearest 
Cicero and I are well. 


Remark.—(a) In contrasts, and when each person is considered 
separately, the predicate agrees with the person of the nearest subject. 

Et ego et Cicerd meus flagitabit, C., Afé.,1v. 18,5; my Cicero will 
demand it and (so will) I. Be&té vivere alii in alid, vds in voluptate 
ponitis, C., #vn., 11. 27, 86 ; some make a blessed life to rest on one thing, 
some on another, you on pleasure. 

So regularly with disjunctives, see 285, n. 1. . 

(6) The order is commonly the order of the persons, not of modern 
politeness : Ego et uxor mea, Wife and JI. 


2. Qualification of the Subject. 


288. The subject may be qualified by giving it an attribute. 
An attribute is that which serves to give a specific character. 

The chief forms of the attribute are : 

I. The adjective and its equivalents : amicus certus, a swre friend. 

Remark.—The equivalents of the adjective are: 1. The pronouns 
hic, ¢his, ille, that, etc. 2. Substantives denoting rank, age, trade: 
servus hom6, a slave person ; homé senex, an old fellow ; homé gladiator, 
a gladiator-fellow ; mulier ancilla, a servant-wench. 3. The Genitive 
(860, 1). 4. The Ablative (400). 5. Preposition and case : excéssus @ 
vita, departure from life. 6. Adverbs, chiefly with substantival par- 
ticiples : récté facta, good actions. 7. Relative clauses (505). 


II. The substantive in apposition : Cicerd drator, Cicero the 


I. ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord, 
289. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its su 
in gender, number, and case : 


' GENDER. NUMBER. 
Vir sapiéns, a wese man, virl sapientés, wise men. 
Mulier pulchra, a beautiful woman, mulierés pulchrae, beautiful women. 
Régium dénum, royal gift, régia dona, royal gifts. 
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CASE. , 
Virl sapientis, of a wise man. bone fill! good son / 
Mulieri pulchrae, for a beautiful woman. régid dons, by royal gift. 
Virum sapientem, wise man. mulierés pulchras, beautiful 


women. 
s 


290. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees With the nearest ; rarely with the most important. 


Volusénus, vir et consilii magni et virtiitis, Cars., B.G., 1.5, 2; Volu- 
senus, a man of great wisdom and valour. Ctncta maria terraeque paté- 
bant, S., C., 10,1; all seas and lands lay open. Multa alia castella 
vicique aut déléta hostiliter aut integra in potestatem vénére, L., 1x. 38, 1. 


Remarks.—1. For emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity, the adj. is re- 
peated with every substantive. Sometimes also for rhetorical reasons 
simply. 

(Semproniae) multae facétiae, multusque lepis inerat, S.,C., 25,5 ; Sem- 
pronia had a treasure of witticisms, a treasure of charming talk. 

2. When a substantive is construed with several similar adjectives 
in the Sing., it may be in agreement with one in the Sing. or may 
stand in the Pl., according to its position : 

Quarta et Martia legidnés, C., Mam., x1. 19,1, but Legid Martia quar- 
taque, C., Ph., v.17, 46, The fourth and Martian legions. 


Norrs.—1. A common surname is put in the Plural : M, (et) Q. Cicer6nés, Jfarcus 
and Quintus Cicero; C., Cn., M. Carbinés, Gaius, Gnaeus (and) Marcus Carbo ; . 
otherwise, M, Cicerd et Q. Cicerd, Marcus and Quintus Cicero. 

2. Poets are free in regard to the position of the adjective: Semper honds ndmenque 
tuum laudésque manébunt, V., A., 1. 609. 


291. Position of the Attribute.—1t. When the attribute 
is emphatic, it iscommonly put before the substantive, other- 
wise in classical Latin ordinarily after it. But see 676. 


I. Fugitivus servus, a runaway slave (one complex). 

2. Servus fugitivus, a slave (that is) a runaway (two notions). 

Many expressions, however, have become fixed formule, such as 
Civis Romanus, Roman citizen ; populus Romanus, people of Rome. 
Compare body politic, heir apparent in English. 


Remarks.—1. Variation in the position of the adj. often causes 
variation in the meaning of the word. Thus rés bonae, good things ; 
bonae rés, articles of value, or good circumstances ; rés urbanae, city 
matters ; urbanae rés, witticisms ; ménsa secunda, a second table ; secunda 
ménsa, dessert. 
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2. Superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space 
are often used partitively, and then generally precede their substan- 
tive ; summa aqua, the surface of the water ; summus mons, the top of 
the mountain, vére prim6, primd vére, 2 the beginning of spring. 
Similarly in media urbe, in the midst of the city ; reliqua, cétera Graecia, 
the rest of Greece, and the like. 


2. When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it is 
placed sometimes after them all, sometimes after the first, 
sometimes before them all. 


Divitiae, ndmen, opés vacuae cdnsilid dédecoris plénae sunt, C., /ep., 1. 
34,51; riches, name, resources (when) void of wisdom are full of dis- 
honour. 

For examples of the other positions see 290. 


Numerals. 


292. Duo means simply éwo, ambi, both (two considered 
together), uterque, ether (two considered apart, as, ‘‘ They 
crucified two other with him, on either side one,” JOHN, 
X1x. 18) : 


Supplicatid amborum némine et triumphus utrique décrétus est, L.. 
xxvil. 9,9; @ thanksgiving in the name of both and a triumph to 
either (each of the two) was decreed. Qui utrumque probat, ambdbus dé- 
buit ati, C., Av., 1. 7,20; he who approves of either ought to have 
avatled himself of both. : 


RemARK.—Uterque is seldom PIl., except of sets ; so with pliralia 
tantum. 

Utrique (7.e., plébis fautérés et sendtus) victériam cridéliter exercébant, 
S., C., 38,4; ether party (democrats and senate) made a cruel use of 
victory. Duae fuérunt Ariovisti uxdrés: utraeque in e& fuga periérunt, 
Cags., B.G.,1.53,4; Artovistus’s wives were two in number ; both per- 
ished in that flight. Proximd dié Caesar & castris utrisque cdpias suas 
édixit, Cars., B.G., 1. 50, 1. 

On uterque with the Pl., see 211, x. 1; with Gen., see 371, R. 


293, Mille, a thousand, is in the Sing. an indeclinable adj. and is 
less frequently used with the Genitive: mille milités, rather than mille 
militum, a thousand soldiers; in the Pl. it is a declinable substantive, 
and must have the Genitive: duo milia militum, ‘wo thousand(s of) 
soldiers = two regiments of soldiers. If a smaller number comes 
between, the substantive usually follows the smaller number : 
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wa tria milia quingenti equités, 


i 
i GG 8500 cavalry, tria milia equitum et quingenti, but 
equités tria milia quingenti, or 
equitum tria milia quingenti. 


But duo milia quingenti hostium in acié periére, L., xx11. 7,3. 


Notr.—The use of mille as a substantive with the Part. Gen. is found mostly in 
ante-classical and post-classical Latin. Cicero and Carsar use it but rarely, and in 
phrases such as mille nummum, mille passuum, Livy is fonder of it. 


294. OrnDINALS.—The Ordinals are used more often in 
Latin than in English ; thus always in dates : annd ducenté- 
simé quarts, in the year 204. -Sometimes they are used for 
the cardinals with a carelessness that gives rise to am- 
biguity : 

Quattuor anni sunt, ex quo té non vidi, 

Lt ts four years, that I have not seen you (since I saw you). 

Quartus annus est, ex qué té non vidi. 

It is the fourth year ( four years, going on four years), 

Norr.—To avoid this ambiguity forms of incipere, fo begin, and exigere, ¢o 


Jinish, seem to have been used. Cf., PL., Capt.,980; Cist., 161. 
On quisque with the ordinal, see 318, 2. 


295, DIsTRIBUTIVES.—The distributives are used with an 
exactness which is foreign to our idiom wherever repetition 
is involved, as in the multiplication table. 


Bis bina quot [sunt]? C., V.D., 11.18, 49; how many are twice two ? 
Scriptum eculeum cum quinque pedibus, pullés gallinaceds tris cum ternis 
pedibus natds esse, L., xxxu1. 1,11 ; a letter was written to say that a colt 
had been foaled with five feet (and) three chickens hatched with three 
feet (apiece). 

With singuli the distributive is preferred, but the cardinal may be 
used. 

Antonius (pollicitus est) dénadrids quingénés singulis militibus datirum, 
C., Fam.,x.32,4; Antonius promised to give five hundred denarii to 
each soldier. Singulis cénsoribus dénarii trecenti (so all MSS.) imperati 
sunt, C., Verr., 11. 55,137; the censors were required to pay three 
hundred denarii apiece. 


Norre.—Poets and later prose writers often use the distributive when the cardinal 
would be the rule ; thus bini is not unfrequently used of a paireven in Cicero: binds 
(scyphos) habébam, Ver7., rv. 14, 32. When there is an idea of grouping, the distribu- 
tive is often broken up into a multiplicative and a distributive ; as, 

Carmen ab ter novénis virginibus caniitssérunt, L., xxx1. za, 9 ; they ordered 
achant to be sung by thrice nine virgins. 
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On the other hand, prose sometimes shows a cardinal when exact usage would 
require a distributive. So regularly milia, 

Milia talentum per duodecim annds (dabitis), L., xxxvur. 45, 15. 

On the distributives with pliralia tantum, see 97, R. 3. 


Com paratives and Superlatives. 


296. CoMPARATIVE.—The comparative degree generally 
takes a term of comparison either with quam, ¢han, or in the 
Ablative : 


Ignoratio futirdrum malérum Gtilior est quam scientia, C., Div., 11. 9, 
23; wnorance of future evilsis better than knowledge (of them). Nihil 
est virtiite amabilius, C., Zael.,8,28; nothing is more lovable than 
virtue. 


ReMarKs.—1. (a) The Abl. is used only when the word with quam 
would stand in the Nom. or Acc. (644). 
quam Pompéius, 
Pompéié, 

quam Pompéium, oa love Caesar more than 
Pompéié, Pompey. 

In the second example the use of the Ab]. may give rise to am- 
biguity, as the sentence may also mean ‘‘we love Caesar more than 
Pompey loves him.”” This ambiguity is always present when adverbs 
are used, and hence good prose avoids using a comparative adv. with 
an Ablative. Sec H., S., 1. 1, 97. 

(6) With cases other than Nom. or Acc., quam is regularly used to 
avoid ambiguity. 

Anulis nostris pliis quam animis créditur, Sen., Ben., mi. 15,3 (217). 

2. The Abl. is very common in negative sentences, and is used ex- 
clusively in negative relative sentences. 

Polybium sequamur, quo némé fuit diligentior, C., Rep., 1. 14, 27 ; let 
us follow Polybius, than whom no one was more careful. 

3. Measure of difference is put in the Ablative (408). 

4. Quam is often omitted after plis, amplius, more, and minus, less, 
and the like, without affecting the construction : 

Homini miserd plis quingentds colaphés infrégit mihi, TrerR., Ad., 199 ; 
he has dealt me, luckless creature, more than five hundred crushing 
boxes on the ear. Spatium est ndn amplius pedum séscentérum, CaEs., 
B.C., 1. 38,5 ; the space is not more than (of) six hundred feet. 

But the normal construction is not excluded : 

Paliis non latior pedibus quinquaginta, Cars., 6.G., Vil. 19, 1; @ swamp 
not broader than fifty feet (or pedés quinquaginta), Nostri milités amplius 
horis quattuor pignavérunt, Cars., B.G., Iv. 37, 3. 


Caesar minor est | t Caesar is younger than Pompey. 


Caesarem pliis amimus | 
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5. In statements of age we may have a variety of expressions ; thus, 
more than thirty years old may be : 


1. Natus plts (quam) trigintaannés. 3. Maior (quam) triginta annés natus. 
2. Natus plistrigintaannis (rare). 4. Maior triginté annis (natus). 
5. Maior triginté anndrum. 


6. On the combination of the comparative with opiniéne, opinion, 
spé, hope, and the like, see 398, Nn. 1. 

Nores.—1. Verbs and other words involving comparison sometimes have the Abl. 
where another construction would be more natural. Thus, m@lle, to prefer (poet. and 
post-classical), aequé, adaequé, equally (carly and late), alius, other (mainly poetic 
and rare): Nillés his mallem liid6s spectasse, H., S., 11.8, 79. Qui méin terra 
aequé fortiinatus erit? Px., Curc.,141. N6 putés alium sapiente bondque 
beatum, Hp., 1. 16, 20. 

2. Instead of the Abl., the Gen. is found occasionally in late Latin. 

3. Instead of quam or the Abl., prepositional uses with the positive are often found; 
is prae, in comparison with, praeter, ante, beyond ; also supra quam, Poetical 
is the circumloeution with qualis, as Hor., Zpod.,5,59. Inferior is sometimes con- 
structed with the Dat., according to the sense ; inferior to instead of lower than. 

4. Atque for quam is mainly poctical ; see 644, N. 2. 


297. Standard of Comparison omitted.—When the stand- 
ard of comparison is omitted, it is supplied: 1. By the con- 
text; 2. By the usual or proper standard ; 3. By the opposite. 


1. By the context: 


Solent régés Persarum pliirés uxdrés habére, Cf. C., Verr., 11. 33, 76; 
the kings of Persia usually have more wives [than one]. 


z. By the proper standard : 


Senectiis est natira loquacior, C., Cat.J/., 16, 55, Old age ts naturally 
rather (or too) talkative. 


'3. By the opposite : 
Quiésse erit melius, L., m1. 48, 3; 2 will be better to be-perfectly- 
quiet (than to make a disturbance). 


298. Disproportion.—Disproportion is expressed by the 
comparative with quam pro, than for, and the Ablative, or 
with quam ut, ¢had, or quam qui, who, and the Subjunctive : 


Minor caedés quam pro tanta victéria fuit, L., x, 14, 21; the loss was 
(too) small for so great a victory. Quis non intellegit Canachi signa ri- 
gididra esse quam ut imitentur véritatem? C., Br.,18, 70; who does not 
perceive that Canachus’ figures are too stiff to imitate the truth of 
nature ? Maior sum quam cui possit Fortiina nocére, Ov., M/., vi. 195; L 
am too great for Fortune possibly to hurt me. 
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Remark.—Disproportion may also be expressed by the positive in 
combination with prepositional phrases, eéc.: prd multitidine angusti 
finés, Cags., B.G., 1. 2,5 ; boundaries too smail for their multitude. 

Norsrs.—1. The constructions quam prod and quam qui are both post-Ciceronian. 

2. The ut is frequently omitted after quam, as: Dolabella celerius Asia [ex- 


céssit], quam ed praesidium addiici potuisset, C., am., xu.15,1. This is espe- 
cially common after potius quam, 


299. Two Qualities compared.—When two qualities of the 
same substantive are compared, we find either magis and 
quam with the positive, or a double comparative : 


Celer tuus disertus magis est quam sapiéns, C., Afé., x.1,45; your 
(friend) Celer 7s eloquent rather than wise—more eloquent than wise. 
Aciitidrem sé quam drnatidrem [vult], C., Opt. Gen., 2,6 ; he wishes to be 
acute rather than ornate. 

NorEs.—1. There is no distinction to be made between the two expressions. In the 
latter torn, which is found first, but rarely, in Cicero, the second comparative is merely 
attracted into the same form as the first. The same rule applies to the adverb: 
fortius quam félicius, with more bravery than good luck. 

2. Pest-Augustan Latin shows occasionally the comparative followed by quam, and 
the positive: Nimia pietas vestra dcrius quam cOnsideraté excitavit, Tac., Z7., 
1. 83. 


300. Lestriction to the Comparative.—When but two 
objects are compared, the comparative exhausts the degrees 
of comparison, whereas, in English, the superlative is em- 
ployed, unless the idea of duality is emphatic. 


Nati maior, the eldest (of two), the elder ; n&ti minor, the youngest, 
the younger. Prior, the first ; posterior, the last. 

Posterirés cdgitationés, ut diunt, sapientidrés solent esse, C., Ph., X11. 
2,5; afterthoughts, as the saying is, are usually the wisest. 


ReMARK.—The same rule applies to the interrogative uter, which 
of two ? (whether ?): Ex dudbus uter dignior ? ex pliribus, quis dignis- 
simus? QUINT., VII. 4,21 ; of two, which is the worthier ? of more (than 
two), which 73 the worthiest ? 


Nore.—Quis is rarely used instead of uter, as C., Fam., v1. 3,1; V.,A., XU. 725. 


301, Comparative Strengthened. The comparative is often strength- 
ened during the classical period by the insertion of etiam, even ; later 
also by adhii, s¢#/7, Multé is properly the Ablative of difference, and 
is the normal form until the time of VERGIL, when its place is taken 
largely by longé, except in Horacg, who retains multd. Ante-classical 
and post-classical Latin occasionally doubles the comparative : magis 
dulcius, PL., Stich., 699. Nihil inveniés magis hoe certd certius, PL., 
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Capt., 643. Fiven in Cicero a word involving Preference is sometimes 
strengthened by potius : 

[Themistocli fuit] optabilius oblivisci posse potius quam meminisse, C., 
Or., 1. 74, 800; Themistocles thought tt (more) preferable to be able to 
forget (rather) than to be able to remember. 


302. Superlative.—The Latin superlative is often to be 
rendered by the English positive, especially of persons: 


Quintus Fabius Maximus, Quintus Fabius the Great. Méaximd impeti, 
maidre fortiina, L., xxvill. 36,2; with great vigour, with greater luck. 
Tam félix essés quam formésissima vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27; would thou 
wert fortunate as (thou art) fair. 


803. Superlative Strengthened.—The superlative is strengthened by 
multd, much (especially in early Latin); longé, by far (the normal usage 
in the classical period); vel, even; finus, inus omnium, one above all 
others ; quam (with adverbs and adjectives), quantus (with maximus), ut 
(with adverbs)—potest, potuit, as—as possible. 

Ex Britannis omnibus longé sunt himd@nissimi qui Cantium incolunt, 
Cass., B.G., v.14,1; of all the Britons by far the most cultivated are 
those that inhabit Kent. Prétagoras sophistés illis temporibus vel maxi- 
mus, C., V.D., 1. 23,63; Protagoras, the very greatest sophist (= pro- 
fessor of wisdom) in those times. Urbem tinam mihi amicissimam déclinavi, 
C., Plane., 41,97; I turned aside froma city above all others friendly 
tome. (Caesar) quam aequissimé locé potest castra comminit, Cazs., B.G., 
vy. 49,7; Caesar fortifies a camp in as favourable a position as possible. 

Remarxks.—1. The omission of potest leaves quam with the super- 
lative, which becomes a regular combination: as (great) as possible. 

2. For tam, tantum, with positive followed by quam, quantum qui, and 
the superlative, see 642, Rr. 5. 


PRONOUNS. 
I. Personal Pronouns. 


304. 1. The personal Pronoun is usually omitted when it 
is the subject of a verb; see 207. 
2. The Genitive forms, mei, tii, sui, nostri, vestri, are used 
mainly as Objective Genitives ; see 364, N. 2. 
_ (Marcellinus) sé acerrimum tui défénsérem fore ostendit, C., Fam., I. 1, 
2; Marcellinus showed that he would be your keenest defender. 


Nores.—1. Nostrum and vestrum for nostri, vestri, are very rare: [Itippiter, 
cistds] hilius urbis ac vestrum, C/. C., Caé., m1. 12, 29. 

2. The Possessive pronouns sometimes are fonnd in place of this Genitive: Neque 
neclegentia tua neque odi6 id fécit tuo, Ter., Pr., 1016 ; he did this neither from 
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neglect of thee nor from hatred of thee. Vester cénspectus reficit et recreat men- 
tem meam, C., Planc.,1,2; the sight of you refreshes and renews my spirits. 
“Tf I be a master, where is my fear ?”? MAL, 1.6. . 


3. The Genitive forms, nostrum and vestrum, are used par- 
titively ; see 364, R. 

Té ad mé venire uterque nostrum cupit, C., Ad/., xItl. 33, 2; each of 
us two desires that you should come to me. 

NorteEs.—1. So regularly also in certain phraseological uses which may be partitive 
at basis. Frequentia vestrum, consénsus vestrum, regularly in combination with 
omnium (364, R.), and occasionally wheu the Possessive is more natural; is enim 
splendor est vestrum, C., Adt., vi. 134, 3. 


2. For a Part. Gen. of the third person (reflexive) a circumlocution must be used, such 
as ex sé or the Possessive su6érum. 


2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


305. Hic, this (the Demonstrative of the First Person), 
refers to that which ts nearer the speaker, and may mean : 


1. The speaker himself : hic homé = ego, PL., Trin., 1115. 

2. The persons with whom the speaker identifies himself, e. g., the 
judges in a suit at law: si ego his novi, 1f J know these men (= the jury). 

3. The most important subject immediately in hand : hic sapiéns 
dé qué loquor, C., Ac., 11. 33, 105; ¢hts (imaginary) wise man of whom 
Iam speaking. 

4. That in which the speaker is peculiarly interested : hie studium, 
this pursuit of nine, of ours. 

5. That which has just been mentioned: haec hactenus, these things 
thus far = so much for that. 

6. Very frequently, that which is about to be mentioned: his con- 
dicidnibus, on the following terms. 

7. The current period of time : hic diés, to-day ; haec nox, the night 
just past or just coming ; hie ménsis, the current month. 


306. Iste, ‘hat (of thine, of yours), refers to that which 
belongs more peculiarly to the Second Person (Demonstrative 
of the Second Person) : 

Perfer istam militiam, C., Mam., vil. 11,2; endure that military 
service of yours. Adventi tud ista subsellia vacuéfacta sunt, C., Cad., I. 
7,16 ; at your approach the benches in your neighbourhood were vacated, 


Nore.—The supposed contemptuous character of iste arises from the refusal to 
take any direct notice of the person nnder discussion, ‘‘ the person af whom one speaks 
or points,” and precisely the same thing is true of hic and ille, but less common. 


307. Ie, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), 


denotes that which is more remote from the speaker, and is 
often used in contrast to hic, his. 
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861 mé ille admonuit, C., Or., 111., 55, 209 ; that (yon) sun reminded me. 
Q. Catulus nén antiqui ill6 more sed hoc nostré éruditus, C., Br., 35, 182; 
Q. Catulus, a cultivated man, not after the old-fashioned standard of a 
by-gone time (ill6) but by the standard of to-daw (hice). 

Ille may mean : 

1. That which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem): 
illud quod initid vobis proposui, C., Yont., 7,17; that which I propounded 
to you at first. 

2. That which is well known, notorious (often put after the substan- 
tive) : téstula illa, ‘hat (notorious) potsherd = institution of ostracism ; 
illud Solinis, ‘hat (famous saying) of Solon’s. 

3. That which is to be recalled : illud imprimis mirabile, that (which 
I am going to remind you of) ts especially wonderful. 

4. That which is expected : 

Mla diés veniet mea qua ligubria pénam, Ov., 7r., 1v. 2,73; the day 
will come when I shall lay aside (cease) my mournful strains. 


Remarks.—1. Hic and ille are used together in contrasts : as, the 
latter—the former, the former—the latter. 

(a) When both are matters of indifference the natural signification is 
observed : hic, the latter ; ille, the former. 

Ignavia corpus hebetat, labor firmat; illa matiram senecttitem, hic 
longam adoléscentiam reddit, CELS., 1.1; laziness weakens the body, toil 
strengthens tt ; the one (the former) hastens old age, the other (the lat- 
ter) prolongs youth. 

(6) When the former is the more important, hic is the former, ille, the 
latter : 

Melior titiorque est certa pax quam spérita victoria; haec in nostra, 
illa in dedrum mani est, L., xxx. 30,19 ; better and safer is certain peace 
than hoped-for victory ; the former is in our hand(s), the latter in the 
hand(s) of the gods. 

2. Hic et ille; ille et ille; ille aut ille, ¢hzs man and (or) that man = 
one or tio. 

Non dicam hie signum ablatum esse et illud; hide dicd, nillum té 
signum reliquisse, C., Verr.,1. 20, 53 ; I will not say that this statue was 
laken off and that ; (what) I say (is) this, that you left no statue at all. 

3. The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hie, iste, ille: 
hic, here (where I am); hinc, hence (from where I am) ; hic, hither 
(where I am) ; istic, there (where you are) ; illic, there (where he is), eéc. 

4. The Demonstratives hic, iste, ille, and the Determinative is, are 
often strengthened by quidem, zmdeed. The second member is then in- 
troduced by sed, sed tamen (more rarely tamen, vérum, autem, vér6), vérum- 
tamen, and sometimes is added asyndetically. The sentence often re- 
quires that either the demonstrative or the particle be left untranslated. 
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Optare hdc quidem est, ndn docére, C., Jusc., 11. 13,80; THAT ts a 
(pious) wish, nota (logical) proof. Nihil perfertur ad nds praeter riimorés 
satis istds quidem cénstantés sed adhiic sine auctére, C., Fam. xiI.9.1; 
nothing ts brought to us except reports, consistent enough, it ts true, but 
thus far not authoritative. 

Ille is most often used thus ; is, iste, hic, more rarely. 

Nores.—1. Hic and ille are sometimes employed to add a qualification to a sub- 
stantive by means of a contrast: Orator nOn ille vulgaris sed hic excelléns, C., 
Or., 14,45; an orator, not of the (yon) common type, but of the ideal excellence (we seek). 

2. Not unfrequently in poetry, very rarely in prose, in a long sentence a substan- 
tive ig repeated by means of ille: V., 4., 1. 3, ille et terris iactatus; H., O., 1v. 9, 51. 

3. Sometimes two forms of hic, ille, or is are found in the same clanse referring to 
different substantives : Evolve diligenter éius [i.¢., Platénis] eum librum, qui 
est dé animé, C., Z'usc., 1. 11, 24. 

4. Tle may refer to an oblique form of is: Non est amici talem esse in eum, 
qualis ille in sé est, C., Zael., 16, 59. 

5. Ile is found chiefly in poetry with the personal pronouns ego, ti, and occasion- 
ally with hic, and when so nsed takes its fullest force. Hune illum fatis externa 
ab séde profectum portendi generum, V., 4., vin. 255. 


3. Determinative and Reflexive Pronouns. 


308. Is, that, is the determinative pronoun, and serves as 
the lacking pronoun of the Third Person. It furnishes the 
regular antecedent of the relative : 


Mihi vénit obviam tuus puer; is mihi litteras abs té reddidit, C., Ait., 
i1.1,1; J was met by your servant ; he delivered to me a letter from you. 
Is minimé eget mortalis qui minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.); that mortal 
ts in want of least, who wanteth least. 


Remarks.—1. Is, as the antecedent of the relative, is often omitted, 
chiefly in the Nom., more rarely in an oblique case (619). 

Bis dat qui dat celeriter, Syrus, 285 (Fr.); he gives twice who gives in 
a trice. 

Often it has the force of talis (631, 1) in this connection: 

Ego is sum qui nihil umquam mea potius quam medrum civium causa 
fécerim, C., Fam., v. 21,2; Iam a man never to have done anything 
for my own sake, rather than for the sake of my fellow-cttizens. 

2. Is, with a copulative or adversative particle, is used as he or that 
in English, for the purpose of emphasis. Such expressions are: et is, 
atque is, isque, and he too, and that too ; neque is, et is nn, and he not, 
and that not,; sed is, but he, further strengthened by quidem, indeed. 
To refer to the whole action id is employed. 

Exempla quaerimus et ea n6n antiqua, C., Verr., 11. 90,210 ; we are 
looking for examples, and those, too, not of ancient date. Epicirus ina 
in domé et e& quidem angustaé quam magnés tenuit amicodrum gregés, C.. 
Fin., 1. 20, 65 ; what shoals of friends Epicurus had in one house, and 
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that a pinched-up one! Negétium magnum est navigare atque id ménse 
Quinctili, C., Aft. v.12,1; ¢¢ 1s a big job to take a voyage and that in 
the month of July. 

3. Is does not represent a substantive before a Gen., as in the Eng- 
lish that of. In Latin the substantive is omitted, or repeated, or a 
word of like meaning substituted. 

Non iiidicid discipuldrum dicere débet magister sed discipuli magistri, 
QuINT., 1. 2, 13; the master 1s not to speak according to the gudgment of 
the pupils; but the pupils according to that of the master. Nilla est 
celeritas quae possit cum animi celeritate contendere, C., Zusc., 1. 19, 43 ; 
there ts no speed that can possibly vie with that of the mind. M. Coelius 
tribiinal suum iiixta C. Trebdni sellam collocivit, Cars., B.C., 11. 20, 1; 
Marcus Coelius placed his chair of office next to that of Gaius Trebonius. 

Of course hic, ille, and iste can be used with the Gen. in their proper 
sense. 


309. REFLEXIVE. Instead of forms of is, the Reflexive 
Pronoun sui, sibi, sé, together with the Possessive of the 
Reflexive suos (-us), sua, suom (-um) is used. (See 521.) 

1. Jtegularly when reference is made to the grammatical 
subject of the sentence : 


Ipse sé quisque diligit quod sibi quisque carus est, C.,°Zael., 21, 80; 
every one loves himself, because every one vs dear to himself. (Fadius) & 
mé diligitur propter summam suam himanitatem, C., Mam., xv. 14,1; 
Fadius is a favourite of mine by reason of his exceeding kindliness. 

The subject may be indefinite or (occasionally) impersonal. 

Contentum suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae, C., Par., vi. 3, 51; 
to be content with one’s own things (with what one hath) is the greatest 
riches. Perventum ad suds erat, L., xxxul. 8, 6. 


‘*Pure religion and undefiled is this ...to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.”” JAamEs, 1. 27. 


2. Frequently when reference is made to the actual sub- 
ject (521, R. 2): 


Suos réx réginae placet, PL., St., 133; every queen favours her own 
king (every Gill loves her own Jack). Osculatur tigrim suus ciistds, SEN., 
E.M., 85,41; her own keeper kisses the tigress (the tigress vs kissed by 
her own keeper). Cui proposita sit cénservatid sui necesse est huic partés 
quoque sui cards esse, C., Min., v.13, 37; he who has tn view the preser- 
vation of himself (self-preservation) must necessarily hold dear the 
parts of (that) self also. 

This is especially common with suos, which when thus employed 
has usually its emphatic sense: own, peculiar, proper, 
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3. Sui, sibi, sé are the regular complements of the infinitive 
and its equivalents when a reflexive idea is involved ; they 
are also used with prepositions erga, inter, propter, per, for 
especial emphasis. 


(Réman!) sul colligendi hostibus facultatem (non) relinquunt, CaEs., 
B.G., t.6,1; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to rally. 
Ipsum Furnium per sé vidi libentissimé, C., /am., x. 3, 1. 


4. Suos (-us) is also used in prepositional phrases that are 
joined closely with the substantives ; so after cum, inter, and 
more rarely after in, intra, and ad. 


Magonem cum classe sud in Hispaniam mittunt, L., xxqt1. 32, 11; they 
sent Mago with his fleet to Spain. Helvétids in finés suds reverti itssit, 
Cars., B.G., 1. 28,3; he ordered the Helvetians to return to thetr own 
country. 

So the phrases sud tempore, at the right time ; sub locé, at the right 
place. 

Cdmoediae quem fisum in pueris putem sud locd dicam, QuINT., 1.8, 7; 
what I consider to be the good of comedy tn the case of boys I will men- 
tion tn the proper place. 


Nores.—1. The writer may retain forms of is, if he desires to emphasise his own 
point of view. So too in prepositional combinations. 

(Caesar) Cicerdnem pro éius merit6 laudat, Cazs., B.G., v. 52, 4; Cacsar praises 
Cicero according to his desert. [Pompéius] cum décrétum dé mé Capuae fécit, 
ipse ctinctae Italiae éius fidem imploranti signum dedit, C., Af., 15, 39. 

2. In early comedy and then again in late Latin, suos is sometimes strengthened by 
sibi: Sud sibi gladid hunc iuguld, Trx., Ad., 958; very rarely in classical Latin 
(C., Ph., 1. 37,96). Similarly me& mihi, Pu., 7ruc., 698. 

3. On suum quisque, see 318, 3. ; 

4. In dependent clauses the reflexive is used with reference either to the principal or 
to the subordinate subject. See for fuller treatment 521. 


310. Idem, the same, serves to unite two or more attributes 
or predicates on a person or thing ; it is often to be trans- 
lated by at the same time; likewise, also; yet, notwith- 
standing. 


(Cimon) incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suus, NeEp., v. 3,1; 
Cimon fell into the same odium as his father. Quidquid honestum [est] 
idem [est] fitile, C., Off., 11.3, 10; whatever ts honourable ts also (at the 
same time) useful. Nil prddest quod non laedere possit idem, Ov., 77., 11. 
266; nothing helps that may not likewise hurt. (Epicirus), cum optimam 
et praestantissimam natiram dei dicat esse, negat Idem esse in ded gratiam, 
c., V.D., 1.43, 121; although Epicurus says that the nature of God is 
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transcendently good and great, yet (at the same time) he says that there 
ts no sense of favour in God. Difficilis facilis, iicundus acerbus, es idem, 
Marr., x11. 47,1; crabbed (and) kindly, sweet (and) sour, are you at once. 


Remarks.—1. When a second attribute is to be added to a substan- 
tive it is often connected by idemque, et idem, atque idem: Vir doctissimus 
Platd atque idem gravissimus philosophdrum omnium, C., Leg., 11. 6, 14 ; 
Piato, a most learned man, and at the same time weightiest of all the 
philosophers. 

2. The same as is expressed by idem with qui, with atque or ac, with 
ut, with cum, and poetically with the Dative. See 359, n. 6, 642, 643. 

Tibi mécum in eddem est pistrind vivendum, C., Or., 11. 33, 144; you 
have to live in the same treadmill with me. 

3. Idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form 
(is + dem). 


311. 1. Ipse, se//, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates 
a subject or an object from all others : 


Ipse féci, 1 myself did zt and none other, I alone did tt, I did vt of 
my own accord, I am the very man that did tt. Nunc ipsum, at this 
very tnstant, at this precise moment. 

Valvae subité sé ipsae aperuérunt, C., Div.,1.34,'74; the folding- 
doors suddenly opened of their own accord. (Catd) mortuus est annis 
octoginta sex ipsis ante [Cicerdnem] cénsulem, C., Br., 15, 61; Cato died 
just eighty-six years before Cicero’s consulship. Huic rei quod satis esse 
visum est militum reliquit (Caesar) ; ipse cum legidnibus in finés Tréve- 
rorum proficiscitur, Cars., B.G., v. 2, 4. 


REeMARKS.—1I. Owing to this distinctive character, ipse is often used 
of persons in opposition to things; riders in opposition to horses ; in- 
habitants in opposition to the towns which they inhabit ; the master of 
the house in opposition to his household, etc. 

EG qué mé ipsa misit, PL., Cas.,790; I am going where mistress 
sent me. Ipse dixit, C., V.D., 1. 5,10; the master said (avdrds épa). 

2. Et ipse, dékewise, as well, is used when a new subject takes an old 
predicate : 

[Locri urbs] désciverat et ipsa ad Poenis, L., xxix. 6, 1; Locrt-city had 
likewise (as well as the other cities) revolted to the Carthaginians. 
[Camillus] ex Volscis in Aequis transiit et ipsds bellum molientés, L., v1. 
2,14; Camillus went across from the Volscians to the Aequians, who 
were likewise (as well as the Volscians) getting up war. 


Cicrro prefers in this meaning ipse alone, but et ipse occurs occasionally (not in 
CAESAR or SALLUST), and becomes the prevailing form in Livy and later. 


2. Ipse is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation; in 
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the Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in the Oblique 
Cases when the object is emphatic. 


Sé ipse laudat, ie (and not another) praises himself. Sé ipsum laudat, 
he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse sibi obstat, Prov. (SEN., Z.J/., 94, 28); the lazy man 
stands in his own way, ts his own obstacle. Non eged medicina ; mé 
ipse cdnsdlor, C., Lael., 3,10; I do not need medicine ; I comfort my- 
self (I am my only comforter). Eddem modé sapiéns erit affectus erga 
amicum qué in sé ipsum, C., /in., 1.20, 68; the wise man will feel to- 
wards his friend as he feels towards himself. 


Exceptions are common : 
Quique aliis cfvit, ndn cavet ipse sibi, Ov., A.A.,1. 84; and he who 
cared for others, cares not for himself. 


Note.—Lrivy seems to use sometimes ipse in connection with a reflexive as if it were 
indeclinable or absolute: cum diés vénit, causa ipse pré sé dicta, damnatur, L., 
Iv. 44,10; when the appointed day came he pleaded his own cause and was condemned. 


4. Possessive Pronouns. 


312. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in Latin 
than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of contrast or 
clearness. 

Mantis lava et céna, C., Or., 11. 60, 246 ; wash (your) hands and dine. 
Praedia mea tii possidés, ego aliéna misericordia viv6, C., Mosc. Am., 50, 
145 ; you are in possession of my estates, (while) I live on the charity 
of others. 


Remarxks.—1. Observe the intense use of the Possessive in the sense 
of property, peculiarity, fitness: suum esse, fo belong to one’s self, to 
be one’s own man. 

Tempore tud pignasti, L., xxxvii. 45,10; you hate fought at your 
own time (= when you wished). Hoe hondre mé adfécistis annd med, 
C., Leg. Agr., U. 2,4; you visited me with this honour in my own, year 
(= the first year in which I could be made consul). Pigna suum finem, 
cum iacet hostis, habet, Ov., 7'r., 111. 5, 34; a fight has reached its fit end 
when the foe is down. 

2. On the use of the Possessive Pronouns for the Gen., see 364. 


5. Indefinite Pronouns. 


313. Quidam means one, a, a certain one, definite or indefi- 
nite to the speaker, but not definitely destynated t6 the hearer. 
In the Plural, it is equivalent to some, sundry, without em- 
phasis. 
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Interea mulier quaedam commigravit hiic, Trr., And., 69 ; meanwhile 
a certain woman took up her quarters here. Intellegendum est quibusdam 
quaestidnibus alidés, quibusdam alids esse aptidrés locts, C., Top., 21, 79 ; 
it is to be observed that some grounds are more suitable for some questions, 
for some, others. Tam nescire quaedam milités quam scire oportet, Tac., 
Libs he iB 


Remarks.—1. Withan adjective quidam often serves to heighten the 
attribute by adding a vagueness to it. (Gr. tts). 

Est quédam incrédibili rdbore animi, C., J/i/., 37, 101 ; really he is en- 
dowed with a strange strength of mind (one that is past belief ). 

2. Quidam is often used with or without quasi, as <f, to modify an 
expression : 

Non sunt isti audiendi qui virtitem diiram et quasi ferream esse quandam 
volunt, C., Lael., 13, 48 ; those friends of yours are not to be listened to 
who will have it (maintain) that virtue is hard, and, as it were, made of 
tron. Est quaedam virtiitum vitidrumque vicinia, QUINT., U1. 12, 4 (ef. 
Il. 7, 25); there is a certain neighborly relation between virtues and 
vices. 

3. Quidam may be strengthened by the addition of certus or finus: 

Vita agenda est certd genere quédam, non quolibet, C., H%in., 11. 7, 24. 
Est éloquentia fina quaedam dé summis virtiitibus, C., Or., U1. 14, 5d. 


314. Aliquis (aliqui) means, some one, some one or other, 
wholly indefinite to the speaker as well as to the hearer : 


[Déclamabam] cum aliquid cottidis, C., Br., go, 310; LT used to declaim 
with somebody or other daily. 

In the predicate it is often emphatic (by Litotés, 700) : sum aliquis, 
aliquid, I am somebody =a person of importance, something = of 
some weight ; opposed to : nillus sum, nihil sum, J am a nobody, nothing. 

This force is often heightened by a following contrast : 

Est hide aliquid, tametsi non est satis, C., Div. in Caec., 15,47; this 
as something, although it 1s not enough. Fac, ut mé velis esse aliquem, 
quoniam, qui fui et qui esse potui, iam esse non possum, C., Aét., m1. 15, 8 ; 
do make out that I am somebody, since I can no longer be the man I was 
and the man I might have been. 


RemMARKS.—1. Aliquis and aliqui are distinguished as substantive and 
adjective: accordingly, when aliquis is used with a substantive the rela- 
tion is appositional. This always occurs with Proper names; and even 
with other substantives the Romans seem to have preferred aliquis to 
aliqui. (See 107, N. 1.) 

2. With numerals, aliquis is used like English some. Occasionally 
also it has the force of many a. Soin Cass., B.C., 1. 2, 2, dixerat aliquis 
lénidrem sententiam, where aliquis refers to three persons, named later. 
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315. Quis (qui), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly after 
sl, if ; nisi, wnless ; né, lest ; num, whether, and in relative 
sentences. See 107, R. 


Né quid nimis! TrrR., And.,61; nothing in excess! Fit plérumque 
ut ii qui boni quid volunt adferre, adfingant aliquid, qué faciant id, quod 
nintiant, laetius, C., Ph., 1.3, 8; cf often happens that those who wish to 
bring (some) good tidings, invent something more, to make the news more 
cheering. 

Notes.—1. Aliquis is used after si, e¢c., when there is stress: si quis, if any, si 
aliquis, if some ; si quid, if anything ; si quidquam, if anything at all. 

Si aliquid dandum est voluptati, senectiis modicis conviviis délectari po- 
test, C., Cato. M., 14,44; if something is to be given to pleasure (as something or other 
must), old age can take delight in mild festivities. 

Aliquis is regular if the sentence contains two negatives: [Verrés] nihil umquam 
fécit sine aliqué quaesti, C., Verr.,v.5,11. (446.) 

2. Quis and qui are distinguished as aliquis and aliqui, but the distinction is often 

neglected, even in classical Latin. See 107,N. 1. 


316. Quispiam is rarer than aliquis, but not to be distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates impor- 
tance. Dixerit quispiam, C., Cat.M., 3, 8 ; someone may say. 


317. 1. Quisquam and fillus (adjective) mean any one (at 
all), and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in sentences 
that imply total negation, and in sweeping conditions : 


[Itstitia] numquam nocet cuiquam, C., Fin., 1. 16, 50; justice never 
hurts anybody. Quis umquam Graecdrum rhétorum & Thiicydide quidquam 
dixit? C., Or.,9,317; what Greek rhetorician ever drew anything from 
Thucydides ? [None]. Si quisquam, ille sapiéns fuit, C., Lael., 2,9; if 
any one at all (was) wise, he was. Quamdii quisquam erit qui té défen- 
dere audeat, vivés, C., Cat.,1.2,6; so long as there shall be any one to 
dare defend you, live on. Hostem esse in Syria negant fillum, C., Fam., 
ut. 8, 10 ; they say that there ts not any enemy in Syria. Omnind némd 
fillius ref fuit Emptor cul défuerit hic vénditor, C., Ph., 1. 38, 97 5 gen- 
erally there was never a buyer of anything who lacked a seller in him 
(no one ever wanted to buy anything that he was not ready to sell). 


So after comparatives : 

Solis candor inlistrior est quam illius ignis, C., N. D., 1. 15, 40 ; the 
brilliancy of the sun is more radiant than that of any fire. 

Nores.—1. Quisquam is occasionally (principally in Livy) strengthened by tinus, 
especially after a negative: Cum multi magis fremerent, quam quisquam tnus 
reciisare audéret, L., 111. 45, 4. 

2. After sine, without, omni is often used instead of 0116 (Hilla) in early Latin: 
Sine omni cfira dormias, Pi., Trin., 621. 

3. On the use of quisquam as an adj., see 107, 3, N. 2. 
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2. The negative of quisquam is némé, nobody ; nihil, noth- 
ing (108). The negative of illus is nillus, 20, none, which 
is also used regularly as a substantive in the Genitive and 
Ablative instead of néminis and némine. 

Nem6 is also sometimes used apparently as an adjective, 
though the conception is usually appositional. 


Némé vir magnus, C., V.D., 11. 66, 167 ; no great man, no one (who is) 
a great man. 
Nores.—1. On neque quisquam and et némé, sce 480. 

- 2. Nillus is used in familiar language instead of ndn (so sometimes in English): 
Philippus nillus fisquam, L., xxx1. 35,2; no Philip anywhere. Quis is also used 
familiarly : Préspectum petit, Anthea si quem videat, V.,A.,1. 181; an Antheus, 
i.e., Antheus or somebody who would answer for him. 

3. Ném6 and niillus are occasionally strengthened by finus. 


318. 1. Quisque means each one, as opposed to omnis, every, 
and is usually post-positive. 


Méns ciliusque, is est quisque, C., Rep., vi. 24, 26; each man’s mind 
is each man’s seif. Laudati omnés sunt dénatique prd meritd quisque, 
L., XXXVI. 23 3 all were praised and rewarded, each one according to 
his desert. Quam quisque norit artem in hac sé exerceat, [C.], Tusc., 1. 
18,41. (616.) 


2. With superlatives and ordinals quisque is loosely trans- 
lated every : 


Optimum quidque rarissimum est, C., Fin., 11.25, 81; every good 
thing is rare ; more accurately, the better a aig, the rarer vt is. (645, 
R. 2.) Quintd quoque annd Sicilia tdta cénsétur, C., Verr., 11. 56,139 ; 
every fifth year all Sicily 7s assessed. 


3. Quisque combines readily with the reflexives, sul, sibi, 
sé, suus, in their emphatic sense (309, 2). Here, except for 
special reasons, the reflexive precedes. Suum cuique has be- 
come a standing phrase. 


Sua quemque fraus et suus terror vexat, C., Rosc.Am., 24,67; tt ts 
his own sin and his own alarm that harasses a man. 


NoreEs.—1. After CiczRo’s time, owing to the phraseological character of the com- 
bination, sul efe. quisque, we find it used without agreement. 

Exercitus Amiss6 duce ac passim multis sibi quisque imperium petentibus 
brevi dilabitur, S., Zug., 18,3. Instigandd suds quisque populés effécére ut 
omne Volscum némen déficeret, L., 11. 38, 6. 

2. Classical but not common is the attraction of quisque into the case of the 
reflexive. Haec préclivitas ad suum quodque genus 4 similitiidine corporis 
aegrotatis dicadtur, C., Tusc., 1v. 12, 28. 
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3. Quisque combined with primus has two meanings : (a) as early as possible, (6) 
one after the other in order (deinceps). 

Primé quéque tempore, C., Ph., m1. 15,39; at the earliest time possible. Primum 
quidque (each thing in order) cOnsideraé quale sit, C., N.D., 1.27, 77. 

4. The various uses of quisque are well summed up in. NAGELsBacu’s formule : 
Non omnia omnibus tribuenda sunt, sed suum cuique; 
Omnés idem faciunt, sed optimus quisque optimé; 
Non omnibus annis héc fit, sed tertid quoque ann6; 
. Non omnés idem faciunt, sed quod quisque vult. 


319. Alter and alius are both translated other, another, but 
alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. They are used 
in various phraseological ways, which can be best shown by 
examples : 


ao os 


Sdlus aut cum alterd, alone or with (only) one other; alter Nerd, a 
second Nero. 

Alter alterum quaerit, one (definite person) seeks the other (definite 
person) ; alius alium quaerit, one seeks one, another another ; alteri— 
alterl, one party—another party (already defined) ; alii—alii, some— . 
others. Alter often means neighbor, brother, fellow-man ; alius, third 
person. 


Alter: 


(Agésilaiis) fuit claudus alterd pede, Nep., xvil.8,1; Agesilais was 
lame of one foot. Altera mani fert lapidem, panem ostentat altera, PL.. 
Aul., 195; in one hand a stone he carries, in the other holds out bread. 
Mors nec ad vivds pertinet nec ad mortuds: alteri nilli (317, 2, N. 2) sunt, 
alterds nn attinget, C., Tuse., 1. 38, 91 ; death concerns neither the liv- 
ing nor the dead : the latter are not, the former it will not reach. 

Alius: 

Fallacia alia aliam tridit, Ter., And., 779 ; one lie treads on the heels 
of another (indefinite series), Alii voluptatis caus& omnia sapientés 
facere dixérunt ; alii cum voluptate dignitatem coniungendam putavérunt, 
C., Cael., 15, 41; some have said that wise men do everything for the 
sake of pleasure, others have thought that pleasure is to be combined 
with dignity. Divitias alii praepdnunt, alii honéres, C., Lael., 6, 20; some 
prefer riches, others honors. Alii vestrum anserés sunt, alii canés, C., 
Rose. Am., 20,57; some of you are geese, others dogs. Aliud alii nattra 
iter: ostendit, S., C., 2,9; natwre shows one path to one man, another 
path to another man. 


Alter and alius: 


Ab alid expectés alter! quod féceris, Syrus, 2 (Fr.) ; you may look for 
from another what you've done unto your brother (from No. 3, what 
No. 1 has done to No. 2). 
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Nores.—1. Alius is found occasionally, especially in late Latin, for alter: alius 
Neré, Sver., 77.7; but in Cazs., B.G@.,1.1, 1, alius follows finus. Alii for re- 
liqul or céteri is occasional, in the earlier times, but more common in Livy and later. 

2. The Greek usage of alius in the meaning besides, is post-Ciceronian and rare. 

EG missa plaustra itimentaque alia, L., 1v. 41,8. 


APPOSITION. 


320. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side of 
another, which contains it : 


Cicerd drator, Cicero the orator, Rhénus flimen, the river Rhine. 


CONCORD. 


321. The word in apposition agrees with the principal word 
(or words) in case, and as far as it can in gender and number : 


Nom. Herodotus pater historiae, Herodotus the father of history ; 
Gen. Hérodoti patris historiae ; Dat. Hérodoté patri historiae. 

Cnidus et Colophin, ndbilissimae urbés, captae sunt, Cf. C., Imp., 12, 33; 
Cnidus and Colophon, most noble cities, were taken. Omnium doctrina- 
rum inventricés Athénae, Cf. C., Or., 1. 4,18; Athens, the inventor of ail 
branches of learning. 


Remarxs.—1. Exceptions in number are due to special uses, as, for 
example, when déliciae or amOrés, efc., are used of a Singular : 

Pompéius, nostri amGrés, ipse sé afflixit, C., Adi., 11. 19, 2 ; Pompey, our 
special passion, has wrecked himself. 

2. The Possessive Pronoun takes the Gen. in apposition : 

Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus vidimus, ©., Ph., 11. 43, 111; we have 
seen your bosom bared, you open-hearted creature! Urbs mea inius opera 
fuit salva, Cf. C., Pis., 3,6; the city was saved by my exertions alone. 

3. On the agreement of the predicate with the word in apposition, 
see 211, x. 6. 

Nores.—1. In poetry, instead of the Voc. in apposition, the Nom. is often found. 
Semper celebrabere doénis, Corniger Hesperidum, fluvius régnator aquarum, 
V., A., vill. 77. li prose not before PLINY. 

2. Very rarely persons are looked upon as things, and the Appositives used in the 
neuter: Dum patrés et plébem, invalida et inermia, lidificétur, Tac., Ann., 1. 46. 


322. Partitive Apposition.—Partitive Apposition is that 
form of Apposition in which a part is taken out of the whole. 
It is sometimes called Restrictive Apposition. 

Maxuma pars feré morem hunc hominés habent, PL., Capt., 232 5; man- 
kind—pretty much the greatest part of them—have this way. Cétera 
multitidé sorte decumus quisque ad supplicium lécti (sunt), L., 11. 59, 11; 


(of) the rest of the crowd every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish- 
ment. 
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323. Distributive Apposition.—Distributive Apposition is 
that form of Apposition in which the whole is subdivided 
into its parts, chiefly with alter—alter, the one—the other ; 
quisque, uterque, each one; alii—alii, pars—pars, some— 
others. (It is often called Partitive Apposition.) 


Duae filiae altera occisa altera capta est, Cars., B.G., 1. 53,4; (of) 
two daughters, the one was killed, the other captured. 


Remark.—The Part. Gen. is more commonly employed than either 
of these forms of apposition. ° 


Notes.—1. Partitive Apposition is not found in CrcEro or CAEsar, and Distributive 
Apposition rarely. They are more frequent in SALLUST, and not uncommon in Livy. 

2. The Greek figure of the whole and the part (expo. xa6" OAev Kai pépos) is rare and 
poetical in Latin. Latagum saxd occupat 6s faciemque adversam, V., A., x. 698 ; 
smites Latagus with a bowlder, full (in) mouth and face (Cf. Eng. *‘ hand and foot”). 


324. Apposition to a Sentence.—Sometimes an Accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence ; either 
explaining the contents of the sentence or giving the end or 
the aim of the action involved in the sentence. The latter 
usage, however, is not found.in C1cERO or CAESAR. 


Admoneor ut aliquid etiam dé sepultiira dicendum existimem, rem non 
difficilem, C., Tusc., 1. 43,102 ; I am reminded to take into considera- 
tion that something is to be said about burial also—an easy matter. 
Déserunt tribinal, ut quis praetéridnirum militum oceurreret manis inten- 
tantés, causam discordiae et initium armirum, Tac., Avm7., 1. 27. 

If the main verb is passive the Appositive may be in the Nominative: 
Tac., Ann., Ill. 27. 

NorTEs.—1. Neuter adjectives and participles are occagioually used in the samc way, 
and some regard such neuters as Nominatives. 


2. This Acc. is to be regardcd as the object effected (330) by the general action of the 
sentence. 


Predicative Attribution and Predicative Apposition. 


325, Any case may be attended by the same case in Pred- 
icative Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the 
ordinary Attribution or Apposition in translation only. 


NominaTIVE : Filius aegrotus rediit. 
Ordinary Attribution : Zhe sick son returned. 
Predicative Attribution : The son returned sick = he was sick 
when he returned. 
Herculés iuvenis lednem interfécit. 
Ordinary Apposition : The young man Hercules slew a lion. 
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Predicative Apposition : Hercules, when a young man, slew a 
lion = he was a young man when he slew a lon. 
GENITIVE : Potestas dius adhibendae uxdris, the permission to take her 
to wife. 
Dative : Amicd viv nén subvénisti, you did not help your friend 
(while he was) alive. 
ACCUSATIVE : Herculés cervam vivam cépit. 
Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 
Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 
ABLATIVE : Aere ituntur importaté, they use imported copper = the 
copper which they use is imported. 


Remarks.—1r. The Voe., not being a case proper, is not used predi- 
eatively. Exceptions are apparent or poetical. 

Qué, moritiire, ruis? V.,.A., x. 810; ‘‘ whither dost thou rush to die” 
(thow doomed to die)? Sic venias, hodierne, 'I'1n., 1. 7, 53. 

Notice here the old phrase : Macte virtiite estd, H., S.,1. 2, 31; an- 
crease in virtue = heaven speed thee in thy high career. 

Macte is regarded by some as an old Voc., from the same stem as magnus; by 


others as an adverb. A third view is that macte with est6 is an adverb, and only 
when used absolutely a Vocative. 


2. Victdrés rediérunt may mean, the conquerors returned, or, they re- 
turned conquerors ; and a similar predicative use is to be noticed in 
idem, the same: Tidem abeunt qui vénerant, C., Fin., 1v.3, 7; they go 
away just as they had come (literally, the same persons as they had come). 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be turned 
into an abstract substantive : 

Défendi rem piblicam aduléscéns, nin déseram senex, C., Ph., 11. 46, 118; 
I defended the state in my youth, I will not desert her in my old age. 

So with prepositions : 

Ante Cicerdnem cdnsulem, before the consulship of Cicero; ante urbem 
conditam, before the building of the city. 

4. Do not confound the ‘‘as” of apposition with the “as” of com- 
parison—ut, quasi, tamquam, sicut, velut (602, n. 1, 642): Hance (virttitem) 
vobis tamquam héréditatem maidres vestri reliquérunt, C., Ph., Iv. 5,13 ; 
your ancestors left you this virtue as (if it were) a legacy. 

5. When especial stress is laid on the adjective or substantive pred- 
icate, in combination with the verbal predicate, the English language 
is prone to resolve the sentence into its elements : 

Fragilem truci commisit pelagd ratem primus, H., 0., 1.3, 10; his frail 
bark to the wild waves he trusted first = to trust his frail bark to the 
wild waves he was first. Tna salts victis nillam spérare salitem, V., A., 
1. 353; sole safety for the vanquished ‘tvs, to hope for none—the only 
safety that the vanquished have ts to hope for none. 
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6. The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial expressions 
instead of the Latin adjective : so in adjectives of inclination and dis- 
inclination, knowledge and ignorance, of order and position, of time and 
season, and of temporary condition generally : libéns, with pleasure ; 
voléns, willing(ly) ; nodléns, wnwilling(ly) ; invitus, against one’s will ; 
pridéns, aware ; impridéns, unawares ; sciéns, knowing(ly) ; primus, prior, 
jirst ; Oltimus, last ; medius, in, about the middle ; hodiernus, to-day ; 
matitinus, in the morning ; frequéns, frequent(ly) ; sublimis, aloft ; totus, 
wholly ; sdlus, finus, alone, and many others. 

Ego eum 4 mé invitissimus dimisi, C., Fam., x11. 63,1; I dismissed 
him most unwillingly. Pls hodié boni féci impridéns quam sciéns ante 
hune diem umquam, TerR., Hec., 880; J have done more good to-day 
unawares than I have ever done knowingly before. Adcurrit, mediam 
mulierem complectitur, TER., And., 133 ; he runs up, puts his arms about 
the woman’s waist. Qui prior strinxerit ferrum éius victiria erit, L., xxiv. 
38, 5 (244, R. 2). Vespertinus pete téctum, H., L’p., 1. 6, 20; seek thy dwell- 
ing at eventide. Rarus venit in cénacula miles, Juv., x. 18 ; the soldiery 
rarely comes into the garret. Sé tétds tradidérunt voluptatibus, C., 
Lael., 23,86; they have given themselves wholly to pleasure. Soli hoe 
contingit sapienti, C., Par., v.1,34; this good luck happens to the wise 
man alone = it is only the wise man who has this good luck. 

7. Carefully to be distinguished are the uses of primus, and the ad- 
verbs primum, first, for the first time, and prim6, at first. Primum means 
first in a series ; primé, first in a contrast. But these distinctions are 
not always observed. 

Primum docent esse deds, deinde qualés sint, tum mundum ab iis admi- 
nistrari, postrémd consulere eds rébus hiimanis, C., V.D., 11.1,3; first, 
they teach us that there are gods, next of what nature they are, then 
that the world is ruled by them, finally, that they take thought for 
human affairs. Primd Stdicdrum more agamus, deinde nostrd institits 
vagabimur, C., Tusc., 11. 6,13 ; let us treat the subject at first after the 
manner of the Stoves, afterwards we will ramble after our own fashion. 


B. 


1. Multiplication of the Predicate. 


326. The Multiplication of the Predicate requires no fur- 
ther rules than those that have been given in the general 
doctrine of Concord. 


2. Qualification of the Predicate. 


» 327. The Qualification of the Predicate may be regarded 
as an External or an Internal change : 
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J. External change: combination with an object. 
1. Direct Object, Accusative. 2. Indirect Object, Dative. 


II. Internal change : combination with an attribute which 
may be in the form of 


1. The Genitive case. 3. Preposition with a case. 
2. The Ablative. 4. An Adverb. 


Nore.—The Infinitive forms (Infinitive, Gerund, Gerundive, and Supine) appear 
now as objects, now as attributes, and require a separate treatment. 


I. External Change. 


Accusative. 


The great function of the Accusative is to form temporary compounds with the verb, 
as the great function of the Genitive is to form temporary componnds with the noun. 
Beyond this statement everything is more or less extra-grammatical, and sharp sub- 
divisions are often unsatisfactory. Still it may be said that 


328. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. 


The Direct Object is the object which defines directly the 
action of the verb. 
Remark.—The Dative defines indirectly because it involves an Ac- 


cusative ; and the Genitive with the verb depends upon the nominal 
idea contained in the verb. 


1. (a) The Object may be contained in the verb (Inner 
Object, Object Effected) : 


Deus mundum creavit, God made a creation—the universe. 


(4) Akin to this is the Accusative of Extent : 


A réct& conscientia traversum unguem non oportet disc&édere, C., Att, 
xii. 20, 4 ; one ought not to swerve anailbreadth from a right conscience. 
Decem annés (Trdia) oppiignata est, L., v. 4,11; ten years was Troy 
besieged. Maximam partem lacte vivunt, Cars., B.G.,1v.1,8; for the 
most part they live on milk, 


2. The object may be distinct from the verb (Outer Ob- 
ject, Object Affected) : 


Deus mundum gubernat, God steers the universe. 
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General View of the Accusative. 


329, I. Inner Object : Object Effected : 
Cognate Accusative. 
Accusative of Extent. 
1. In Space. 
2. In Time. 
3. In Degree. 
Terminal Accusative (Point Reached). 


II. Outer Object: Object Affected : 
1. Whole. 
2. Part (so-called Greek Accusative). 


III. Inner and Outer Objects combined : 
1. Asking and Teaching. 
2. Making and Taking. 


IV. Accusative as the most general form of the object (object 
created or called up by the mind) : 
1. In Exclamations. 
2. Accusative and Infinitive. 


DIRECT OBJECT (Inner and Outer). 


Notre.—The Accusative is the object reached by the verb. This object is either in 
apposition to the result of the action of the verb, and then it is called the Inner Object 
or Object Effected ; or it is in attribution to the result of the action, and then it is said 
to be the Outer Object or Object Affected. The Inner Object is sometimes called the 
Voluntary Accusative, because it is already contained in the verb ; the Outer Object is 
sometimes called the Necessary Accusative, because it is needed to define the character 
of the action ; both verb and substantive contribute to the result ; compare hominem 
caedere (occidere), fo slay aman (Object Affected), with homicidium facere (C7. 
QUINT., Y. 9,9), fo commit manslaughter (Object Effected). 


330. Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative case: 


Riémulus Urbem Romam condidit, Cf.C., Div.,1.17,30; Romulus 
founded the City of Rome. (Object Effected.) 

[Méns] regit corpus, C., Rep., vi. 24, 26 ; mind governs body. (Object 
Affected.) 

RemarKx.—Many verbs of Emotion which are intrans. in English are 
trans. in Latin, as: dolére, to grieve (for); déspérare, to despair (of), 
horrére, o shudder (at) ; mirari, fo wonder (at) ; ridére, to laugh (at). 

Honorés déspérant, C., Cat., 11.9,19; they despair of honours (give 
them up in despair). Necaita est Vitia quod filii necem flévisset (541), 
Tac., Ann., vI. 10,1; Vitia was executed for having wept (for) her son’s 
execution. COnscia méns récti Famae mendfacia risit, Ov., /., Iv. 311 ; 
conscious of right, her soul (but) laughed (at) the falsehoods of Rumour. 
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Notes.—1. From the definition of transitive given above (218, R.) it will be seen that 
this traditional rule reverses the poles; it is retained merely for practical purposes. 

2. This Acc. with verbs of Emotion is very rare in early Latin, and is not widely 
extended even in the classical period. With most verbs an Abl. of Cause or a preposi- 
tional phrase is much more common, as: Ciir dé sua virtite déspérarent ? Caxzs., 
B.G.,1. 40,4. 

3. The Acc. with verbal substantives is confined to PLautus: quid tibi nods 


tactidst, mendice homd? Avw/., 423. 
4. The Acc. with verbal adjectives in -undus is rare and mainly post-classical : 


Haec prope contidnabundus circumibat hominés, L., 111. 47, 2. 


331. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, and 
trans, which become transitive, take the Accusative. 

All with circum, per, praeter, trans, and subter. 

Many with ad, in, and super. 

Some with ante, con, inter, ob, and sub. See 347. 

Pythagorads Persirum magés adiit, C., Fin., v. 29,87; Pythagoras 
applied to (consulted) the Persian magi. Stella Veneris antegreditur 
sdlem, C., V.D., 11. 20,53 ; the star Venus goes in advance of the sun. 
Omnés Domitium circumsistunt, Cars., B.C., 1.20,5; all surround Do- 
mitvus. Eam, si opus esse vidébitur, ipse conveniam, C., Fam., v. 11, 2; 
Twill go to see her, myself, if it shall seem expedient. Convivia cum 
patre non inibat, C., 2osc.Am., 18, 52; he would not go to banquets with 
his father. Fretum, quod Naupactum et Patras interfluit, L., XxXvIt. 29, 9; 
the frith that flows between Naupactus and Patrae. Alexander tertid 
et tricésimé ann6 mortem obiit, C., Ph., v. 17,48 ; Alexander died in his 
thirty-third year. Caesar omnem agrum Picénum percurrit, Cazs., B.C., 
1. 15,1; Caesar traversed rapidly ali the Picenian district. [Populus] 
solet dignés praeterire, C., Planc., 3,8; the people is wont to pass by the 
worthy. Epaminiéndas poenam subiit, Cf. Nep., xv. 8, 2; Epaminondas 
submitted to the punishment. Criminum vim subterfugere nillé modd 
poterat, C., Verr.,1.3,8; he could in no way evade the force of the 
charges. Romani ruinés miirl supervadébant, L., xxx1.24,5; the 
Romans marched over the ruins of the wall. Crassus Euphratem nilla 
belli causa transiit, Cf. C., Fin., m1. 22, 75; Crassus crossed the Euphrates 
without any cause for war. 


Remarxs.—1. If the simple verb is trans., it can take two Accusa- 
tives : Equitum magnam partem fliimen traiécit, Cars., B.C., 1.55, 1; he 
threw a great part of the cavalry across the river. 

2, With many of these verbs the preposition may be repeated ; but 
never circum : Copids traiécit Rhodanum, or trans Rhodanum, fe threw his 
troops across the Rhone. : 

3. Sometimes a difference of signification is caused by the addition 
of the preposition : 


14 
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Adire ad aliquem, io go toa man, adire aliquem, to apply to (to con- 
sult) a man. 


INNER OBJECT. 


332. Any verb can take an Accusative of the Inner Object, 
when that object serves to define more narrowly or to explain 
more fully the contents of the verb. 


The most common form of this object is a neuter pronoun or adjec- 
tive. 
The most striking form is the so-called Cognate Accusative. 


333. 1. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives are often used 
to define or modify the substantive notion that lies in the 
verb. 


Xenophdn eadem feré peccat, C.,.V.D.,1.12,31; Xenophon makes 
very much the same mistakes. Wellem equidem idem possem gloriari quod 
Cyrus, C., Cat. U., 10, 32 ; for my part I ‘could wish that vt were in my 
power to make the same boast as Cyrus. 

With trans. verbs an Acc. of the person can be employed besides: 

Discipulés id finum moned ut praeceptérés suds nén minus quam ipsa 
studia ament, QuINT., 11.9,1; I give pupils this one piece of advice, 
that they love their teachers no less than their studies themselves. 

Remarks.—1. The usage is best felt by comparing the familiar Eng- 
lish ¢¢ after intrans. verbs, ‘‘ to walk it, to foot it,” efe., where “ it” 
represents the substantive that lies in ‘‘ walk, foot,” efe. 

2. In many cases the feeling of the case is lost to the consciousness, 
so especially with the interrogative quid, which has almost the force of 
cfr. Quid ridés? what (laughter) are you laughing = what means your 
laughter ? 

Id nds ad té, si quid vellés, vénimus, PL., 1.G., 1158 ; that’s why we 
have come to you, to see if you wanted anything. 

Notes.—1. With verbs of Emotion this Acc. gives the ground of the emotion : 

Utrumque laetor (J have a double gladness, I am doubly glad), et sine dolore té 
fuisse et animd valuisse, C., Yam., vu.31,1. Laetae exclamant: vénit! id quod 
(in this that, for this that) mé repente aspexerant, TER., Hec., 368. 

From this arises the cansal force of quod, in that = because. 

2. Occasionally, but at all periods, the relative is used thus, to facilitate connection 
with a demonstrative clause : 

Quae hominés arant (what men doin the way of plowing, etc.), nivigant, aedifi- 
cant, omnia virtiti parent, S., C.,2,7. Id ipsum quod maneam in vita (in the 
very fact of my remaining in life) peccdire mé [existim6], C., Fam., 1v. 13, 2. 


2. Cognate Accusative.—When the dependent word is of 
the same origin or of kindred meaning with the verb, it is 
called the Cognate Accusative, and usually has an attribute. 
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Faciam ut mei memineris dum vitam vivas, Pi., Pers., 494 ; Dll make 
you think of me the longest day you live. Mirum atque inscitum somniavi 
somnium, PL., Rud., 597; a marvellous and uncanny dream I’ve dreamed. 
liravi vérissimum iis ifirandum, C., Mam., v. 2,7; I swore the truest of 
oaths. 


Remarx.—After the analogy of the Cognate Acc. are many phrase- 
ological usages, such as rem certare, to fight a case ; foedus ferire, fo make 
a treaty (compare, to strike a bargain) ; iis respondére, to render an 
opinion ; causam vincere, fo win a case, ete. Also the phrases with 
fre: exsequias ire, fo attend a funeral ; infitias ire, to deny, etc. 


Nortrs.—i. The omission of the attribute is found most often in legal phraseology, 
proverbs, and the like : 

Maidrum némé servitiitem servivit, C., Top., 6, 29 ; of our ancestors no one ever 
slaved (what you would call) a slavery. Si servos firtum faxit noxiamve noxit, 
xu. Tab. 

2. When the Cognate Acc. is replaced by a word of similar meaning, but of a differ- 
ent root, the effect is much the same as when an adjective is employed with the normal 
Accusative. This usage, however, is rare, and mainly poetical. 

Tertiam iam aetatem hominum (Nestor) vivébat, C., Cat. AL, 10, 31 (reading 
donbtful). Omne militabitur bellum, H., Zpod., 1, 23. 

8. Interesting extensions are found in the poets, and rarely in prose. 

Qui Curiés simulant et Bacchaindlia vivunt, Juv.,11.3. Nune Satyrum, 
nunc agrestem Cyclipa movétur, H., Hp., u. 2, 125. 

4. Instead of the Inner Acc. the Abl. is occasionally found: lapidibus pluere, éo 
rain stones ; sanguine stidare, ¢o sweat blood. 

Herculis simulacrum multé siidére manavit, C., Div.,1. 34,74; the statue of 
Hercules ran freely with sweat. 

5. Verbs of Smell and Taste have the Inner Object, which is an extension of the 
Cognate variety. 

Piscis sapit ipsum mare, Cf. SEN., V.Q., 111. 18,2; the fish tastes of the very sea. 
Non omnés possunt olére unguenta exdtica, Pu., Most., 42; it is not every one can 
smell of foreign perfumes. 

6. A poetical and post-classical construction is that which makes a substantival 
neuter adjective the object of a verb. This occurs chiefly with verbs of sound: nec ° 
mortale sondns, V., 4., vi.so; magna sonatiirum, H.,S.,1. 4,44. Yet bolder is 
nec vox hominem sonat, V.,4.,1.328. A verb of sight is found in tam cernis 
actitum, H., S., 1. 3,26. Gf. aulee ridentem, H., 0., 1. 22, 23. 


Accusative of Extent. 


The Accusative of Extent has to do with Degree, Space, 
or Time. 


334. The Accusative of Extent in Degree is confined to 
neuter adjectives and pronouns used substantively, multum, 
plus, tantum, quantum, ec. 


Simé amas tantum quantum profectd amas, C., Aéi., 11. 20,5; if you 
love me as much as in fact you do love me. 
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REMARES.—I. The number of adjectives and pronouns so used is 
large, and in many cases the form is felt more as an adverb than asa 
substantive. 

z. Here belong the adverbial Accusatives tuam, e¢e., partem, vicem, 
which occur occasionally at all periods. 


335. The Accusative of Extent in Space is used properly 
only with words that involve a notion of space. When space 
is not involved in the governing word the idea of extent is 
given by the use of per, through. 


Trabés, distantés inter sé binds pedés, in sold collocantur, Cars., B.G., 
VII. 23, 1 ; beams two feet apart are planted in the ground. Arécta cOn- 
scientid traversum unguem non oportet discédere, C. Aé?., x11. 20, 4 (828, 
6). Equités per dram maritimam dispositi sunt, Cf. Cars., B.C., Ill. 24, 
4; cavalry were posted along the sea shore. Phoebidas iter per Thébas 
[fécit], Nep., xvi. 1, 2; Phoebidas marched through Thebes. Milités 
aggerem latum pedés trecentés triginta altum pedés octéginta exstriixé- 
runt, CaEs., B.G., vil. 24,1; the soldiers raised an embankment three 
hundred and thirty feet wide (and) erghty feet high. 


Remarks.—1. The adjectives in most common use with this Accusa- 
tive are longus, dong, latus, wide, altus, deep, high. Thickness, which 
was indicated in early times by crassus, is expressed by phrases with 
erassitidd. Similarly occur phrases with ma&gnitid6, longitids, latitids, 
altitiidd. Profundus, deep, never occurs with the Accusative. 

2. With abesse and distére, an Abl. of Measure may also be used : 

Milibus passuum quattuor et viginti abesse, Cars., B.G.,1. 41,5; to 
be twenty-four miles from.... 

Nore.—When the point of reference is taken for granted, ab (@) with the Abl. is 
occasionally used ; but only by Cazsar and Livy. Here it has been suggested that ab 
is used adverbially, and the Abl. is one of Measure, 


(Hostés) ab milibus passuum minus dudbus castra posuérunt, Cazs., 2.¢., 
11. 7,33 the enemy pitched their camp less than two miles off. 


336. The Accusative of Extent in Time accompanies the 
verb, either with or without per, in answer to the question, 
How long ? 


Duodéquadraginta annds tyrannus Syraciisandrum fuit Dionjsius, C., 
Tusc., V. 20,57 ; thirty-eight years was Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse. 
(Gorgias) centum et novem vixit annés, QUINT., III. 1, 9 (233, N.2). Liidi 
per decem diés facti sunt, C., Cat., 11. 8, 20; games were performed for 
ten days. Est mécum per diem totum, PLin., £’p.,1. 16,73; he ts with me 
the livelong day. Sedet aeternumque sedébit infélix Théseus, V., A., VI. 
617 ; there sits and shail forever sit unhappy Theseus. 
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Remarks.—r. In giving definite numbers with iam, iam dii, iam 
didum, efc., the Latin often employs the ordinal where the English 
prefers the cardinal. Compare the Ablative of Measure (403). 

Mithridatés annum iam tertium et vicésimum régnat, C., Jmp., 3, 7 (230). 

2. Per with the Acc. is frequently used like the Abl. of Time Within 
Which. Per illa tempora = illis temporibus, 77 those times. 

So especially with the negative : 

Nilla rés per triennium nisi ad nitum istius iiidicadta est, C., Verr., 1. 
5,13; no matter was decided during (in) the three years except at his 
beck. 

3. With an Aoristic tense the dating point is given by abhine, which 
usually precedes the temporal designation. 

Abhine annds factumst sédecim, PL., Cas., 39 ; "twas done sixteen years 
ago. Démosthenés abhine annos prope trecentés fuit, C., Div., m. 57, 118; 
Demosthenes lived nearly three hundred years ago. 


The use of an Acc. with an Aoristic tense without a dating word, like abhine, is 
very rare and doubtful. Casrs., B.G., 11. 35,4, has been emended. 


4. Natus, old (born), seems to be an exception to R. 3, but it is only 
an apparent one, as the dating point is involved in the verb with which 
it is construed. For various constructions with natus, sce 296, R. 5. 

Puer decem annds natus est, the boy ts ten years old. Quadraginta 
annds natus régnare [coepit], C., Div., 1. 23,46 ; (he was) forty years 
old (when) he began to revgn. 


Notszs.—i. The use of the indefinite substantival adjective is rare. PLAUTUS uses 
sempiternum, VERGI introduces aeternum (see example above), while perpetuum 
does not appear until APULEIUS. 

2. Here belong the phraseological uses id temporis, id aetatis, which belonged to 
the popular speech, and never became firmly rooted in literature. Thus Cicero rarely 
uses them, except in his earliest works and his letters. Id genus is used after the same 
general analogy, but is not temporal. This occurs in CrcERo but once, Adé., XIU. 12, 3. 
CAESAR never uses any of these forms. 

3. Poetical and rare is the extension which makes the Accusative of Extent the sub- 
ject of a passive verb. e 

Nunc tertia vivitur aetas, Ov., JZ, xu. 188 = nune tertiam vivitur aetatem. 
Tota mihi dormitur hiems, Mazr., xm. 59,1 = totam dormid hiemem. 

Normally the verb becomes impersonal or is regularly used with a proper subject, 
and the Accusative of Extent is unchanged: [Bellum] qué duodecimum annum 
Italia trébatur, L., xxvi. 39, 9. 


Accusative of the Local Object. 
Terminal Accusative. 


337. The activity of a verb may be defined by the Point 
Reached. Hence the rule: Names of Towns and small 
Islands, when used as limits of Motion Whither, are put in 
the Accusative. 
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So also ris, ixto the cowntry, domum, domés, home. 


Missi légati Athénas sunt, L., 111. 31, 8; envoys were sent to Athens. 
Latina configit Délum, Cf. C., Verr.,1.18,48; Latona took refuge in 
Delos. Ego ris {bd atque ibi manébd, Ter., Hun., 216; I shall go to 
the country and stay there. Innumerabilés (philosoph!) numquam domum 
revertérunt, C., Tusc., v. 37,107; annumerable philosophers never re- 
turned home. 


Remarks.—1. Countries and large islands being looked upon as 
areas, and not as points, require prepositious, such as-: in, info ; ad, to ; 
versus, -ward ; in Graeciam proficisci, fo set out for Greece. 

2. When urbem, city, or oppidum, fown, precedes the name of the 
city or town, the idea of area is emphasised, and the preposition in or 
ad is prefixed ; if urbem or oppidum follows, in or ad may be omitted : 
In (ad) oppidum Cirtam, to, in (at) the town (of) Cirta. 

When urbem or oppidum is qualified by an adjective, it regularly fol- 
lows the name of the town, and has the preposition: 

Iugurtha Thalam pervénit in oppidum magnum et opulentum, S., Jug., 
75,1; Jugurtha arrived at Thala, a great and wealthy town. 

3. Domum, with a possessive pronoun, or Gen., may mean house 
as well as home, and accordingly may or may not have in before it : 
domum meam, or, in domum meam,-zo my house; domum Pompiii, or, in 
domum Pompiil, to Pompey’s house ; also domum ad Pompéium. Other- 
wise : in magnificam domum venire, ¢o come into a grand house. 

4. Ad means to the neighbourhood of, often before, of military 
operations. Ad Mutinam, fo the neighbourhood (siege of) MMutina 
(Modena). 

5. The simple Acc. will suffice even for extent : 

Omnia illa minicipia, quae sunt 4 Vibéne Brundisium, C., Planc., 41, 97; 
all the free towns from Vibo to Brundisium. 

6. Motion fo a place embraces all the local designations : 

Phalara in sinum Maliacum procésserat, L., xxxv. 43,8; he had ad- 
vanced to Phalara on the Maliac Gulf. Tarentum in Italiam inferidrem 
proficiscl, to set out for Tarentum in Lower Italy. 

Norrs.—1. The omission of the preposition before countries and large islands is 
poetical and post-classical. Caxsan shows such omission with Aegyptus only, CicERO 
not at all. 

2. Poets and later prose writers extend the Acc. also to names of peoples and streams. 
Beginnings of this are seen in CrcrRo : cum Bosphorum configisset, Mur., 16, 34. ~ 

8. The insertion of the preposition with names of towns and small islands is rare in 
good prose, but is always legitimate when the preposition is to be emphasised. 

4. The use of fisque with this Acc. to emphasise the continuity of the motion is 
found first in TERENCE, occasionally in Cickro. From Lrvy on it spreads and is used 
also with other local designations. 


5. Verbal substantives are also occasionally followed by this Accusative: Reditus 
Roman, C., Ph., 11. 42, 108; return to Rome. 
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OUTER OBJECT. 
Accusative of Respect. 


338, The Accusative of the object affected sometimes specifies that 
in respect to which the statement of a passive or intransitive verb, 
or an adjective, applies. There are two varieties : 

1. Definite: The Accusative of the part affected. 

Percussa nova. mentem formidine, V., G., 1v. 357; her mind stricken 
with a new dread. Iam vulgatum actis quoque saucius pectus, QuiNT., 
Ix. 3,17; by this time “‘ breast-wounded” is actually become a common 
newspaper phrase. 

2. Indefinite : c&tera, alia, reliqua, omnia, pléraque, ciincta; 7m other 
respects, in all respects, in most respects. 

Cétera. adsentior Crassé, C., Or., 1. 9, 85; in all other points I agree 
with Crassus. Omnia Mercurid similis, V., A., Iv. 558 ; in all respects 
like unto Mercury. 


Notes.—1. This ig commonly called the Greek Accusative, because it isso much 
more common in Greek, and because its extension in Latin is due to Greek influence. 
The first variety is very rare in early Latin; introduced into prose by SaLLust, it is 
extended in Livy, but in both is applied usually to wounds. It is much more common 
in the poets. Of the second variety cétera is found here and there at all periods ; the 
others are very rare. Good prose uses the Ablative for the first variety, and for the 
second, ad cétera, in céteris, per cétera, etc. 

2. Different is the Accusative with induor, 7 don ; exuor, 7 dof’; cingor, J gird on 
myself, and other verbs of clothing and unclothing, as well as passives, where the 
Subjectis also the Agent ; in which verbs the reflexive or middle signification is retained. 
These uses are poetical or post-classical. 

Iniitile ferrum cingitur, V.,A., 1.510; he girds on (himself) a useless blade. 
Léricam induitur fid6que accingitur énse, V., A., v11. 640; he dons a corselet and 
begirds himself with his trusty glaive. (Arminius) impeti equi pervasit oblitus 
faciem su6 crudre né noscerétur, Tac., Ann.u.17,7; Hermann pushed his way 
through, thanks to the onset of his charger, having smeared his face with his own gore, 
to keep from being recognised. 


DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE (Inner and Outer). 


When two Accusatives depend on the same verb, one is the Inner and the other the 
Outer object. Theoretically any combination of Inner and Outer objects is allowable ; 
practically the language has restricted its usage to varieties a and 0. 


339. (a) Active verbs signifying to Inquire, to Require, 
to Teach, and célare, fo conceal, take two Accusatives, one 
of the Person, and the other of the Thing. 

Pisidnem quendam Sécratés interrogat quaedam gedmetrica, C., Tusc., 
1. 24,57; Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions in geometry. 
Caesar Aeduds friimentum flagitabat, Cars., B.G.,1. 16,1; Caesar kept 


demanding the corn of the Aedui. Quid nunc té, asine, litterais doceam ? 
(265), C., Pis., 30, 73 ; why should I now give you a lesson in literature, 
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you donkey ? Non té célavi sermoénem Ampii, C., Fam., 11. 16,3, IT did not 
keep you in the dark about my talk with Ampius. 

REMARKS.—1. The expressions vary a good deal. Observe : 

This then is not the only way, Posc6, J claim, and flagité, 


For it is also right to say, And always pet, postuld, 
Docére and célare dé, Take aliquid ab aliqué, 
Interrogare dé qua ré. While quaerd takes ex, ab, dé, qué. 


Adherbal Romam légatds miserat, qui senatum docérent dé caede fra- 
tris, S., Zug., 13,8; Adherbal had sent envoys to Rome to inform the 
senate of the murder of his brother. Bassus noster mé dé hoc libro céla- 
vit, C., Fam., vu. 20, 3; our friend Bassus has kept me tn the dark 
about this book. Aquam & piimice nunc pistulds, PL., Pers., 41 ; you are 
now asking water of a pumice-stone (blood of a turnip). 

2. With doced the Abl. of the Instrument is also used: docére fidibus, 
equé, fo teach the lyre, to teach riding ; with érudire, the Abl., in with 
the Abl. or (rarely) dé. Doctus and éruditus generally take the Abl.: 
Doctus Graecis litteris, a good Grecian. 

3. With célarl the Acc. of the Thing becomes the subject, and the 
Acc. of the Person is retained ; or the Acc. of the Person is made the 
subject, and instead of the Acc. of the Thing, dé with the Abl. is used. 


Notes.—1. There is a great deal of difference in the relative frequency of these 
verbs. So doced and its compounds, rog6, péscb, repdscd, cél6, are common ; in- 
terrogo, or6, expdscd, pdstul6, flagitd, cénsul6, are rare, exigé (in passive), per- 
contor, are ante-classical and post-classical. So, too, the classical Latin in general 
avoids two Accnsatives, nnless one is a neuter pronoun. 

2. The construction with ab, with verbs of Requiring, is much more common than 
the double Acc., and in some cases is necessary ; 80, too, the construction with dé after 
verbs of Inquiring. 

3. Other verbs of teaching than doceé and its compounds, and érudire, always have 
dé until late Latin, as instruere, efc. So docére, when it means éo inform. 

4. The Passive form, with the Nom. of the Person and the Acc. of the Thing, is 
sparingly used. Discere is the prose word for docéri, except that the past participle 
doctus is classical but rare. 

Motiis docéri gaudet Idnicds matira virgo, H., 0.,111.6,21; the rare ripe 
maid delights tolearn Ionic dances. Vir omnés belli artés édoctus, L., xxv. 40, 5 5 
one who had learned (been taught) thoroughly all the arts of war. 


340. (4) Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, 
Showing, may have two Accusatives of the same Person or 
Bhing: 


[Iram] bene Ennius initium dixit insaniae, C., Tusc., 1v. 23, 52 ; well did 
Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. Ancum Marcium régem 
populus creavit, Ju., 1. 32,1; the people made Ancus Marcius king. Catd 
Valerium Flaccum habuit collégam, Cf. Nep., xxiv. 1,2; Cato had Valerius 
Flaccus (as) colleague. Eum simillimum ded iidicd, C., Barc., 3,8; I 
judge him (to be) very like untoa god. Athéniénsibus Pythia praecépit ut 
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Miltiadem sibi imperatdrem stimerent, Nep.,1.1,8; the Pythia instructed 
the Athenians to take Miltiades (as) thetr commander. Praest& té eum 
qui mihi es cdgnitus, C., Fam., 1. 6, 2; show yourself the man that I 
know you to be. Quem intellegimus divitem? C., Par., v1. 1,42; whom 
do we understand by the rich man ? 


Remarks.—1. The Double Acc. is turned into the Double Nom. 
with the Passive (206). Reddé, J render, is not used in the Passive, but, 
instead thereof, f16, I become. 

Habed, with two Accusatives, commonly means to have ; in the sense 
of hold, regard, other turns are used ; usually pré. 

Utrum pro ancilla mé habés an pro filia? Pxu., Pers., 341 ; do you look 
upon me as a mard-servant or as a daughter ? 

Similarly habére servorum locd, (in) numerd dedrum, ¢o regard as slaves, 
as gods. 

2. With verbs of Taking and Choosing the end is indicated by the 
Dat. or ad with Accusative. 

(Romulus) trecentds armatds ad ciistddiam corporis habuit, L., 1.15, 8; 
fiomulus had three hundred armed men as a body-guard, 


341. (c) Double Accusatives, where one is the cognate, are very 
uncommon : 

Té bonds precés precor, Cato, &.F.,1. 3,4. Tam té basia multa basiare 
vésain6 satis et super Catullist, Cat., vir. 9. 


Nores.—l. Curious extensions occasionally occur : 

Idem itis ifirandum adigit Afranium, Cars., B.C., 1. 76. 

2. In early Latin frequently, and in later times occasionally, the Inner object is 
given by a neuter pronoun, in the simplest form. Quid mé vis? what do you want 
of me? what do you want me for? So with prohibére; also with iubére (once in 
CicERo and Caxsar), admonére, eéc. 

Neque mé Iiippiter neque di omnés id prohibébunt, Pt., Am., 1051. Litterae 
quae t8 aliquid iubérent, C., Zam., x11. 26, 3. 


342, (Z) In early Latin we find cases of two Accusatives with a 
single verb, where the verb forms a single phrase with one of the Accu- 
satives, and the second Accusative is the object of the phrase : animum 
advertere, fo perceive ; lidds facere, to make game of ; manum inicere, to 
lay hands on, ete. In classical Latin these phrases have been usually, 
where possible, formed into a single word : animadvertere, lidificari. 

Animum advertit Gracchus in cdntidne Pisénem stantem, C., Z’usc., II. 
20, 48; Gracchus perceived Piso standing in the assembly. 

NotrE.—On the Double Accusative with compound verbs, see 331, R. 1. 


ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE CASE. 


343. The Accusative as the Objective Case generally is 
used as an object of Thought, Perception, Emotion ; an ob- 
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ject created by the mind, evoked or deprecated by the will. 
Hence the use of the Accusative : 
(a) In Exclamations. (6) With the Infinitive. 


. The Accusative is used in Exclamations as the general 
object of Thought, Perception, or Emotion : 


Mé miserum, C., Fam., x1v. 1.1; poor me! Mé caecum qui haec ante 
non viderim, C., Afi., x. 10, 1 ; blind me ! not to have seen all this before. 


So in Exclamatory Questions : 


Qué mihi fortfinam, si nin concéditur iti? H., Hp.,1.5, 12; what (is 
the object of) fortune to me if I’m not allowed to enjoy tt ? 


Interjections are used : 


Heu mé miserum! Alas! poor me! 06 miseras hominum mentés, 0 
pectora caeca, Lucr., 11.14; oh, the wretched minds of men, oh, the 
blind hearts ! 

So, in apposition to a sentence, see 324. 


Notes.—1. 0 with the Voc. is an address ; with the Nom. a characteristic; with 
the Acc. an object of emotion. 

2. Em, Zo/ and Eece, Zo here / have the Acc. in the earlier language : 

Em tibi hominem! PL., Asin., 880; here's your man! Ecce mé! PL., EZp., 680; 
heream I! 

So eccum, ellum, eccam, eccillam, in comic poetry. 

Ecce takes only the Nom. in classical Latin. Distingnish between em and &n, the 
latter of which, in the sense /o/ does not appear until CicERo’s time, and takes the 
Nominative. 

PrG takes the Vocative: Prd di immortalés! Ye ismortal gods / The Accusative 
occurs in: Prédeumatquehominum fidem! C., Tusc., v. 16, a8; 3 for heaven's sake / 
and similar phrases. 

Ei (hei)! and Vae! take the Dative. 

Ei mihi! Ah me! Vae victis! Woe to the conquered ! 


2. The Accusative and the Infinitive are-combined so as 
to present the notion of Subject and Predicate as an object 
of thought or perception (527). Hence the Accusative with 
the Infinitive is used : 

(a) In Exclamations. (See 534.) 

(6) As an Object. (See 527.) 

(c) Asa Subject. (See 535.) 
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344. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
always involves a Direct Object, which may be contained in 
the verb or expressed by the complex of verb and object. 
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” Nemb errat fink sibi, Sen., #.., 94, 54 ; no one errs (makes mistakes) 
to ( for) himself alone. Nén omnibus dormid, C., Mam., vit. 24,1; tt is 
not for everybody that Iam asleep. Tibf exercitum patria prd sé dedit, 
C., Ph., x11. 6, 14; your country gave youan army for tts own defence. 
Mulier sibi félicior quam viris, C., Ph., v. 4, 11. 


Notz.—In English the form of the Indirect Object is the same as that of the 
Direct : ‘‘He showed me (Dat.) a pure river ;°’ ‘*he showed me (Acc.) to the priest.” 
Originally a case of Personal Interest, it is used freely of Personified Things, sparingly 
of Local Relations, and this despite the fact that Locative and Dative are blended in the 
First and Third Declensions. If a Locative, the Dative is a sentient Locative. 


Dative with Transitive Verbs. 


345. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Transi- 
tive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the Accusa- 
tive. Translation, to, for, from. This Accusative becomes 
the Nominative of the Passive. The Dative depends on the 
complex. 

Active Form : 


To : Facile omnés, quom valémus, récta consilia aegrotis damus, TER., 
And., 309 ; readily all of us, when well, give good counsel to the sick. 

For : Frangam tinsdri criira maniisque simul, Mart., x1. 58,10; J’d 
break the barber's legs for-him and hands at once. 

From: Somnum mihi [adémit],C., Adt., 11. 16, 1; ¢¢ took my sleep away 
from me. 


Passive Form : 


Mercés mihi gloria détur, Ov., /., 111. 389; let glory be given To me as a 
reward. Immeritis franguntur criira caballis, Juv., x, 60; the innocent 
hacks get their legs broken For them. Arma [adimuntur] militibus, L., 
XXL. 44,6; the soldiers have their arms taken From them. Domus pul- 
chra dominis aedificatur ndn miribus, Cf. C., V.D., 11. 10, 26; a handsome 
house is built for tts owners, not for the mice. 


Remarks.—1. These constructions are found with more or less fre- 
quency afall periods. But the Dat. with verbs of Taking Away, Pro- 
hibiting, and the like, is mostly confined to poetry and later prose. 
The translation from is merely approximate, instead of for. When the 
idea of Personal Interest is not involved, the Abl. is necessary. 

Is frater, qui éripuit fratrem carcere, nin potuit éripere fatd, Sen., Dial., 
X1. 14, 4. 

A good example of a play on construction is Pu., Auwl., 635 : 

Sr. Nihil equidem tibi abstuli. Ev. At illud quod tibi abstulerds cedo. 

2. The translation For is nearer the Dat. than Zo. It is the regular 
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form when the Ace. is that of the object effected ; when it is that of the 
object affected the translation is more often to; but for (in defence 
of) is pr6é: pré patria mori, to die for one’s country. To (with a view 
to) is ad or in, and when the idea of motion is involved, the preposition 
must be used, even with dare, which gives its name to the Dative : 

Litteras alicui dare, fo give one a letter (to carry or to have). 

Litteras ad aliquem dare, to indite a letter to one. 

Rogas ut mea tibi scripta mittam, C., Fam.,1. 9,23; you ask me to 
send you my writings (you wish to have them). Libris iam pridem ad 
té misissem si esse dendés putissem, C., fam., 1.9, 23; I should have sent 
the books to you long since if I had thought they ought to be published. 


Dative with Intransitive Verbs, 


346. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many 
Intransitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding 
and Resisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and For- 
bidding. 

Fuit mirificus in Crassé pudor, qui tamen nén obesset éius dratidni, C., 
Or., 1. 26, 122 ; Crassus had a marvellous modesty, not, however, such 
as to be a bar to the effectiveness of his oratory. Ipsa sibi imbécillitas 
indulget, C., Tusc., 1v. 18, 42 ; weakness gives free course to itself. Pro- 
bus invidet némini, C., Tim., 3,9 ; your upright man cherishes envy to 
no one. Catilina litteras mittit sé fortiinae cédere, S., C., 34, 2; Catiline 
writes that he gives way to fortune. Diés stultis quoque medéri solet, C., 
Fam., V1., 28,3 ; time is wont to prove a medicine even to fools. Mo- 
derari et animé et dratidni, est ndn mediocrisingenif, C., Q./’”., 1. 11. 13, 88; 
to put bounds both to temper and to language is the work of no mean 
ability. Sic agam, ut ipsi auctdri hiiius disciplinae placet, C., /vn., 1.9, 
29; [will act as it seems good to the head of this school (of thought) 
himself. [Mundus] ded paret et huic oboediunt maria terraeque, C., Leg., 
m1.1,3; the universe 1s obedient to God, and seas and lands hearken 
unto him. Virtiti suérum satis crédit, Cf. S., Zug., 106, 3; he puis 
full confidence in the valour of his men. Ti poena, nobis lfbertas [ap- 
propinquat], C., Pr., 1v. 4,10; to him punishment, to us freedom, is draw- 
tng nigh. ' 

Remarks.—1. Of course the passives of these verbs are used imper- 
sonally (208) : 

Qui invident egent, illis quibus invidétur, irem habent, PL., Zruc., 745; 
those who envy are the needy, those who are envied have the stuff. 

2. The verbs found with this Dat. in classical Latin are: prédesse, 
obesse, nocére, condiicit, expedit ; assentiri, blandiri, cupere, favére, grati- 
ficari, gratulari, igndscere, indulgére, mdrigerdari, studére, suffragari; ad- 
versari, insidiari, invidére, irasci, maledicere, minari, minitari, obtrectare, 
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officere, refrigari, suscénsére ; cédere, concédere ; resistere ; auxiliari, con- 
sulere, medéri, opitulari, parcere, préspicere; moderari, temperare (sibi) ; 
placére, displicére; auscultare, imperdre, oboedire, obsequi, obtemperare, 
parére, persuddére, servire, suddére; crédere, fidere, confidere, diffidere, 
déspérare ; accidit, contingit, évenit ; libet, licet ; appropinquare, repignare, 
Also nitbere, fo marry (of a woman); supplicare, to implore. 


Norzs.—1. Some other verbs are used occasionally in the same way, as incommo- 
dare, which CicERo uses once. Also, dolére, with Dat. of suffering: person, is found 
sometimes in CicERo, though it belongs rather to the Comic Poets. 

2. Some of these words have also other constructions. These occur usually in ante- 
classical and post-classical Latin ; if in classical Latin a different meaning is usually 
found in the new construction. Thus indulgére aliquid, ‘o grant a thing, invidére 
alieui aliquid, obtréctare, with Acc., suddére, persuadére, with Acc. of the Per- 
gon, are post-classical and late; moderari, with Acc., is found in Lucretius and in 
Silver Latin ; temperare, meaning mia, takes Acc. at all periods. Fidere, cOnfi- 
dere, diffidere are found also with Ablative. 

Sometimes the personal interest is emphasised when the Dat. is employed, as over 
against the Accusative. So regularly with verbs of Fearing, as: metuere aliquem, 
to dread some one, but metuere alicul, to fear for some one ; cavére alicui, to take 
precautions for some one, but cavére aliquem (also dé, ab aliqu6), to take precau- 
tions against some one; cavére aliqua ré (early), to deware of a thing. Codnsulere 
aliquem, fo consult a person ; cOnsulere alicui, to consult for a person. On con- 
venire, sec 347, R. 2. 

Noteworthy are the constructions of invidére and vacare: 


Invidére alicui (in) aliqua ré (Crc. uses prep.) 
alicul aliquid (VERG., Hor., Livy, etc.) 
aliciiius reI (once in Horace, S., 11. 6, 84), to begrudge a thing. 
(alictiius) alicui rei (common), to envy something belonging to a man. 

Vacare rei, tobe at leisure for, to attend to 

ré6, a r6, fo be at leisure from 

Sometimes there is hardly any differencc in meaning : 

Comitor aliquem, J accompany a man ; comitor alicui, Z act as companion to a 
man ; praestilor alicui (better) or aliquem, J wait for. 

8. Some words with similar meanings take the Accusative ; the most notable are: 
aequare, to be equal ; decére (to distinguish), to be becoming ; déficere, to be want- 
ing’; délectare, fo please; iuvare, to be a help; iubére, to order ; laedere, to in- 
jure ; and vetare, to fordid. 

Eam pictiram imitati sunt multi, aequavit ném6, Puin., V.7/., xxxv. 11, 
126 ; that style of painting many have imitated, none equalled. Forma virds neglécta 
decet, Ov., 4.A.,1. 5093 @ careless beauty is becoming tomen. Mé diés déficiat, C/. 
C., Verr., 11. 21, 52; the day would fail me. Fortis fortiina adiuvat, TER., Pi., 203 ; 
Sortune favours the brave. 

Tacitus is the first to use iubére with Dative ; Anz., 1v. 72, etc. 

4. The Dat. use is often obscured by the absence of etymological translation. So 
niibere alicui, to marry a man (to veil for him); medéri alicui, to heal (to take 
one’s measnres for) a man ,xsupplicire, to beg (to bow the knee to); persuadére, to 
persuade (to make it sweet). * 

5. After the analogy of verbs the phrases audientem esse, to hear, i.c., to obey, 
supplicem esse, éo entreat, auctirem esse, to advise, fidem habére, to have faith in, 
are also found with the Dative : 

SI potest tibi dicté audiéns esse quisquam, C., Verr., 1. 44, 114. 

6. The poets are very free in their use of the Dat. with verbs of the same general 


to begrudge aman a thing. 


ba matter. ° 
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meaning as those given. So sé miscére, /o ingle.with ; colre, coneurrere, fo meet : 
verbs of contending, as contendere, bellare, pignare, certare; verbs of disagree- 
ment, as differre, discrepare, distare, dissentire. Here belongs haerére with the 
Dat., as V., A., Iv. 73, which may, however, be a Locative construction. 


Dative and Verbs Compounded with Prepositions. 


347, Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, 
ante, con, in, inter, ob, (post), prae, sub, and super, take the 
Dative, especially in moral relations. 

Transitive Verbs have an Accusative case besides. 


Plébés ciincta comitiis adfuit, C., Planc., 8,21; the entire commonality 
was present at the election. Omnis séusus hominum multd antecellit sén- 
sibus béstiarum, C., V.D., 11. 57, 145 ; every sense of man is far superior 
to the senses of beasts. (Eunnius) equi fortis et victdris senectiti comparat 
suam, C., Cat. i.,5,14; Ennius compares his (old age) to the old age 
of a gallant and winning steed. Imminent duo régés toti Asiae, C., 
Imp., 5,12; two kings are menaces to all Asia. Interes consiliis, C., 
Alt., XIV. 22,2 ; you arein their councils, are privy to their plans. Piger 
ipse sibi obstat, Prov. (311,2). Omnibus Druidibus praeest finus, Cars., 
B.G., ¥1.13,8 ; at the head of ail the Druids is one man. Anatum ova 
gallinis saepe supponimus, C., JV.D., 11. 48, 124 ; we often put ducks’ eggs 
under hens (for them to hatch). Neque déesse neque superesse rei pibli- 
cae vold, C. (PoLLIo), Fam., x. 33, 5; no life that ts not true to the state, 
no life that outlives the state’s—that is my motto. 


Remarks.—1. The Dat. is found, as a rule, only when these verbs 
are used in a transferred sense. Ina local sense the preposition should 
be employed, although even classical Latin is not wholly consistent in 
this matter. In poetry and later prose the Dat. is extended even to 
the local signification. In early Latin the repetition of the preposition 
is the rule. 

So incumberein gladium, C., Jnv., 11. 51, 154, to fall upon one’s sword. 

2. The principal intrans. verbs with the Dat. in classical Latin are: 

Accédere (/o goin, or, to be added ; otherwise usually preposition ad) ; 
accumbere (once in Cic.) ; adesse (also with ad, in, and, in PLaut., apud) ; 
adhaeréscere (ad of local uses) ; arridére (once in Cic.) ; annuere (occa- 
sionally with Acc.); assentiri; assidére; antecédere (also with Acc.) ; 
anteire (also with Acc.) ; antecellere (with Acc. from Livy on) ; con- 
gruere (also with cum); cénsentire (also with cum); cénstare ; convenire (to 
suit ; with cum, to agree with, especially in the phrase convenit mihi 
cum aliqud, J agree with) ; illiidere (also with Acc. and occasionally in 
and Acc.) ; impendére (with Acc. is archaic ; occasionally in) ; ineédere 
(SaL., Lrvy, efc.); incidere (twice in Cic.; regularlyin); ineubare (but 
incumbere regularly with in orad) ; inesse (once in Cic.) ; inhaerére (occa- 
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sionally ad or in with Abl.) ; inhiare (PLaur. has Acc. only) ; innasci 
(inndtus); Inservire; Insinudre (once in Cic.; usually in); insistere 
(locally, in with Abl.; occasionally Acc.) ; instare; invadere (once in 
Cic.; occasionally Acc. ; regularly in); intercédere ; intercurrere ; inter- 
esse (also with in and Abl.) ; intervenire ; obesse; obrépere (usually in, 
ad); obsistere; obstare; obstrepere; obtingere; obvenire; obversari ; 
occurrere; occursare; praestare; praesidére; subesse; subvenire; suc- 
cédere ; succumbere ; succréscere (once in Cic.) ; succurrere; superesse, 

3. The same variety of construction is found with transitive verbs, in 
composition. 

4. After the analogy of praestare, excellere, to excel, is also found 
with the Dative. 

5. Some trans. verbs, compounded with dé and ex (rarely with ab), 
take the Dat., but it properly comes under 345. 

Caesar Déiotard tetrarchian éripuit, eidemque détraxit Armeniam, C7. 
C., Div., 11. 37,79 ; Caesar wrested from Dejotarus his tetrarchy, and 
stripped from him Armenia. 


Dative with Verbs of Giving and Putting. 


348. A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Putting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Abla- 
tive, according to the conception. 


Praedam militibus dénat, Cars., B.G., vil. 11,9; he presents the booty 
to the soldiers. But Rubrium coréna dénasti, C., Verr. 111. 80, 185; thou 
didst present Rubrius with a crown. 

Natfira corpus animé circumdedit, Sen., JL, 92,13; Nature has put 
a body around the mind. But Deus animum circumdedit corpore, Cf. C., 
Tim., 6,20; God has surrounded the mind with a body. 


Remarxs.—1. These are: aspergere, to besprinkle and to sprinkle on ; 
circumdare, circumfundere, to surround ; dénire, to present ; impertire, to 
endow and to give ; induere, to clothe and to put on; exuere, to strip of 
and to strip off ; intercliidere, ¢o shut off ; miscére, fo mix and to mix in. 

2. In general, classical Latin here prefers the Dat. of the person, 
but no fixed rule is followed. 


Dative of Possessor. 


349. Esse, fo be, with the Dative, denotes an inner connec- 
tion between its subject and the Dative, and is commonly 
translated by the verb ¢o have : 


[Contréversia] mihi fuit cum avunculd tud, C., Fin., 1. 2,6; J had a 
lebate with your uncle. An nescis longés régibus esse maniis? Ov., er., 
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XVI. 166 ; or perhaps you do not know that kings have long arms ? 
Compare nén habet, ut putdmus, fortiina longds mani, Sen., H.IL., 82, 5. 

Remarks.—1. The predicate of esse, with the Dat., is translated in 
the ordinary manner: Caesar amicus est mihi, Caesar is a friend to me 
(amicus meus, MY friend, friend of MINE). 

2. The Dat. is never simply equivalent to the Genitive. The Dat. is 
the Person interested in the Possession, hence the Possession is em- 
phatic; the Gen. characterises the Possession by the Possessor, hence the 
Possessorisemphatic. The Gen. isthe permanent Possessor, or owner; 
the Dat. is the temporary Possessor. The one may include the other: 

Latini concédunt Rémam caput Latid esse, Cf. L., vit. 4,5; the Latins 
concede that Latium has tts capital in Rome, (Latii: that Latium’s 
capital is Fome.) 

3. Possession of qualities is expressed by esse with in and the Abl., 
by inesse with Dat. or with in, or by some other turn : 

Fuit mirificus in Crassd pudor, C., Or., 1. 26, 122 (346). Cimdn habébat 
satis Gloquentiae, Nep., v. 2,1 ; Cimon had eloquence enough. 

Sa.ust introduces the Dat. also for these relations. 

4. Abesse and déesse, fo be wanting, to fail, take also the Dat. of 
Possessor. 

5. The Dat. of the person is regular with the phrases némen (cdgn6- 
men) est, inditum est, efc. Here the name is in the Nom. in apposition 
to némen, in the best usage. Rarely in Cicero, once in SALLUsT, never 
in Cazsar, more often in early and post-Ciceronian Latin, the name is 
found in the Dat.; either by attraction with the Dat. of the person 
or on the analogy of the Double Dative. The Appositional Genitive 
(361) is first cited from Veuuerus. The undeclined Nom. after an 
active verb appears first in Ovi1p; then in SUETONIUs. 

Fons aquae dulcis, cui ndmen Arethtisa est, C., Verr.,1v. 53,118; @ 
fountain of sweet water named Arethusa, Apollodérus, cui Pyragro cég- 
nomen est, C., Verr., 11. 31, 74 ; Apollodorus, surnamed Pyragrus ( fire- 
tongs). Nomen Arctird est mih¥, PL., Rud., 5; my name is Arcturus. 
Tibi ndmen insan6 posuére, H., S., 0. 3,47 ; they called you “‘ cracked.” 
{Samnités] Maleventum, cui nunc urbi Beneventum ndmen est, perfigérunt, 
L., 1x. 27, 14; the Samnites fled to Maleventum (Ilcome), a city which 
now bears the name Beneventum (Welcome). Actas, cul fécimus ‘ aurea” 
ndmen, Ov., If., xv. 96; the age to which we have given the name ‘ Golden.’ 


Dative of Personal Interest. 


In its widest sense this category includes the Dative with Transitive and Intransi- 
tive Verbs, already treated, and the Ethical Dative, Dative of Reference, and Dative of 
Agent, to follow. In its narrower sense it applies only to persons or their equivalents 
who are essential to, but not necessarily participant in or affected by, the result, and 
differs from*the Dative with Transitive and Intransitive Verbs, in that the connection 
with the verb is much more remote. 
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350, 1. The person from whose point of view the action is observed, 
or towards whom it is directed, may be put in the Dative. A conve- 
nient but not exact translation is often the English Possessive (Dativus 
Energicus). 

EI libenter mé ad pedés abiéci, Cf. C., Adé., viut.g,1; J gladly cast 
myself at his feet. In cOnspectum vénerat hostibus, Hrrt., vi. 27 ; he 
had come into the sight of the enemy. Tubd vird oculi dolent, Cf. TrEr., 
Ph., 1053; your husband’s nyEs ache; nearer, your husband has a 
pain in his eyes (tul viri ocull, your HUSBAND’S eyes). 


Norz.—This Dative is not common in Cicero and is not cited for early Latin. But 
it becomes common from Livy on. With Relative and Demonstrative pronouns it is 
often used by Ciceronian and Augustan poets. In the case of many of the examples 
we have parallel constructions with the Gen. of Possessor, which is the normal usage. 


2. The Dative is used of the person in whose honour, or interest, of 
advantage, or for whose pleasure, an action takes place, or the reverse 
(Dativus Commodi et Incommodi) : 

Consurréxisse omnés [Lysandré] dicuntur, C., Cat.M., 18, 63; all are 
said to have risen up together in honour of Lysander. [Ded] nostra 
altaria fimant, V., Hc., 1. 43; our altars smoke in honour of the god. 
SI quid peccat mihi peccat, Tex., Ad., 115; if he commits a fault, at ts 
at my cost, 

Ethical Dative. 


351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use 
is confined to the personal pronouns (Dativus Htkicus.) 


Ti mihi Anténii exempld istius audaciam défendis? C., Verr., 11. 91, 
213 ; do you defend me (to my face) by Antony’s example that fellow’s 
audacity ? Ecce tibi Sébisus! C., Aéi., u. 15 ; here’s your Sebosus ! 

“*She’s a civil modest wife, one (I tell you) that will not miss you 
morning nor evening prayer.” —SHAKESPEARE. 

Norrts.—1. This is essentially a colloquialism, common in comedy, especially with 
ecce and em, frequent in CicrRo’s letters, occasionally found elsewhere. In poetry, 
notably Augustan, it is almost wholly absent ; but there are several cases in Horace. 
CicERo does not useem, Livy does not use ecce. ‘ 

2. Especially to be noted is sibi velle, to want, to mean: Quid tib? vis, Insane, 
C., Or., 11. 67, 269 ; what do you want, madman? Quid volt sibi haec dratid? 
TER., Heaut., 615 ; what does ali this holding forth mean ? 


Dative of Reference. 
352. This indicates the person in whose eyes the state- 


ment of the predicate holds good (Dativus Iidicantis). 


Ut mihi déformis, sic tibi magnificus, Tac., H., x11.37; to me a 
monster, to yourself a prodigy of splendour. Quintia formosa est multis, 
Cat., 86,1; Quintia is a beauty in the eyes of many. 


15 
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Notre.—This Dative is characteristic of the Augustan poets, but it is also common 
enough in Cicero and the prose authors. 


353, Noteworthy is the use of this Dative in combination with par- 
ticiples, which shows two varieties, one giving the local point of view, 
the other the mental, both post-Ciceronian and rare. CaEsAR gives 
the first local usage, Livy the first mental. 


[Hoc] est oppidum primum Thessaliae venientibus ab Epird, Cars., B.C., 
111. 80 ; this is the first town of Thessaly to those coming (as you come) 
from Epirus. Wéré aestimanti, L., xxxvul. 58,8 ; to one whose judg- 
ment was true. 

Notes.—1. This construction is probably drawn from the Greek, although ViTRv- 
virus shows several examples. 

2. Certainly Greek is the Dat. of the person with volenti, cupienti, invitd (est), 
etc., which is found first in SatLust, once in Livy, and sporadically in Tacitus, and 
later. 


Dative of the Agent. 


354. The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose 
chiefly with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which 
the agent takes in the result. That the person interested is 
the agent is only an inference. (See 215.) 


Mihi rés tdta provisa est, C., Verr.,1v. 42,91; I have had the whole 
matter provided for. Cui ndn sunt auditae Démosthenis vigiliae? C., 
Tusc., IV. 19, 44; to whom are not Demosthenes’ long watchings a famil- 
var hearsay ? 


Nores.—1. Instances of this Dat. with the Tenses of Continuance are poetical, or 
admit of a different explanation : 

Barbarus hic ego sum qui non intellegor Gilli, Ov., 77., v. 10,37; Jama bar- 
barian here because I can't make myself intelligible to any one. 

Whenever an adj. or an equivalent is used, the Dat. Pl. may be an Ablative : 

Sic dissimillimis béstiolis commfiniter cibus quaeritur, C., V.D., 11. 48, 123; 
80, though these little creatures are so very unlike, their food is soughtincommon. Car- 
mina quae scribuntur aquae potoribus, H., Zp., 1. 19,3; poems which are written 
when people are water-drinkers. Céna ministratur pueris tribus, H., S., 1.6, 116; 
Dinner is served, (the waiters being) the waiters are (but) three. 

2. This Dat. is rare in early Latin, rare, if ever, in CaEsaR, not uncommon in CIcERO. 
Bat it is much liked by the poets and by some prose writers, notably by Tacitus. 


355, The agent of the Gerund and Gerundive is put in 
the Dative, at all periods. 

Diligentia praecipué colenda est nobis, C., Or., 11. 35,148; carefulness 
ts to be cultivated by us first and foremost. Déspéranda tibi salva con- 


cordia socri, Juv., v1. 231 ; you must despair of harmony while Mother- 
in-law’s alive. 
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ReEmMARK.—To avoid ambiguity, especially when the verb itself takes 
the Dat., the Abl. with ab (@) is employed for the sake of clearness : 

Civibus 4 vobis consulendum, C., Imp., 2,6; the interest of the ctti- 
zens must be consulted by you. Supplicatid ab ed décernenda non fuit, 
C., Ph., X1v. 4, 11. 

Where there is no ambiguity there is no need of ab: 

Linguae moderandum est mihi, Pu., Curc., 486 ; I must put bounds to 
my tongue. 

NorE.—Poets are free in their use of this Dative; so with verbals in bilis; as, 
multisille bonis flébilis occidit, H., O., 1. 24,9; niilli exdrabilis, Si. Ivat., v.331. 


Dative of the Object For Which. 


356. Certain verbs take the Dative of the Object For 
Which (to what end), and often at the same time a Dative 
of the Personal Object For Whom, or To Whom. 


Némini meus adventus labdri aut simptui fuit, C., Verr.,1.6,16; ¢o 
no one was my arrival a burden or an expense. Virtis sola neque datur 
dono neque accipitur, S., Zug., 85,38 ; virtue alone is neither given nor 
taken as a present. Habére quaestui rem piblicam turpe est, C., Off, 11.,. 
22,77; tt ts base to have the state for one’s exchequer. 


Remarks.—1. Noteworthy is the legal phrase cui bond? Zo whom is 
at for an advantage ? = who ts advantaged ? 

2. In the classical times the principal verbs in this construction are 
esse, dare, diicere, habére, vertere, and a few others which occur less fre- 
quently. Later Latin extends the usage to many other verbs, and 
especially to Gerundive constructions. Dare is used principally in the 
phrase dénd dare. 

3. The Double Dative is found principally with esse, but occasion- 
ally with other verbs. Here there seems to have been a tendency, 
mainly post-Ciceronian, to use the predicative Nom. instead of the 
Dative. Interesting sometimes is the shift in usage ; thus, CicERo says 
est turpitiids, Nepos, fuit turpitidini. 

Nores.—1. In the same category, but with the idea of finality more clearly indi- 
cated, are the agricultural usages, alimenté serere, conditui legere ; the medical, 
remedio adhibére ; the military terms, praesidié, auxilid, mittere, esse, etc. 

2. With Livy we notice the great extension of this Dat. with verbs of seeking, choos- 
ing, etc., Where classical Latin would prefer some other construction. So locum insi- 
diis (Insidiarum is classical) circumspectare Poenus coepit, L., xx1. 53,11. Tact- 
TUs goes furthest in such usages. CaEsAR, however, shows a few instances (B. G., f. 

0, 3). 
. 8. The Final Dative with intrdns. verbs is military and rare. So receptui canere, 
to sound a retreat, is found first in Cazs., B.G., vil. 47. SaLiustT shows a few exam- 
ples. The Dat., with similar substantives, isan extension, and is very rare. CICERO, 
Ph., X01. 7, 15, says receptui signum. 
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4. The origin of this usage may have been mercantile (Key). In English we treat 
Profit and Loss as persons : Quem fors diérum cumque dabit lucré appone, H., 0., 
1.9,14; “ Hvery day that Fate shall give, set down to Profit.” 

On the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive in a similar sense, see 429. 


Dative with Derivative Substantives. 


357. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their 
primitives : 

listitia est obtemperatid légibus, C., Leg., 1.15, 42; justice 1s obedt- 
ence to the laws. . 

Notrre.—We find a few examples in PLautvus, several in CicERo, and only sporadi- 


cally elsewhere. Usually the verbal force is very prominent in the substantives ; as, 
insidias cOnsuli matirdre, S., C., 32, 2. 


Local Dative. + 


358. The Dative is used in poetry to denote the place 
whither. 


Karthagini iam non ego nintiis mittam superbis, H., O., rv. 4, 69; 
to Carthage no more shall I send haughty tidings. Iam satis terris nivis 
atque dirae grandinis misit pater, H., O.,1.2,1; full, full enough of snow 
and dire hail the Sire hath sent the Land. 


Nores.—1. This construction begins with Accrvs, and is not uncommon in the 
Augustan poets. No examples are cited from PLauTUs or TERENCE, hence the infer- 
ence is fair that it was not a colloquialism. As a poetical construction it seems to have 
sprung from personification. 

2. Occasionally the substantive is also thus construed ; as in the facilis déscénsus 
Averné of VEreu. (A., VI. 126). 

The extreme is reached when the Dative follows ire and the like : 

It caelé cldmorque virum clangorque tubérum, V., A., x1.192; mounts to 
High Heaven warriors’ shout and trumpets’ blare. 

3. Tendere maniis has a few times, even in Cicero and CaEsaR, the Dat. of the 
person, which is sometimes referred to this head. But the usual construction is ad. 

Matrés familiae Rdmanis dé miir6 maniis tendébant, Catks., B.G., vil. 48. 


. Dative with Adjectives. 


359. Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness, Friendliness, Near- 
ness, and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative : 


Canis similis lupd est, C., V.D.,1.35, 97 ; the dog 1s ike unto the wolf. 
Castris iddneus locys, Cars., B.G., vI. 10,2; a place suitable for a camp. 
Utile est ref piblicae ndbilés hominés esse dignés maidribus suis, C., Sesé., 
9, 21; 2 ts to the advantage of the state that men of rank should be 
worthy of their ancestors. Vir mihi amicissimus, Q. Fabricius, C.. Sest., 
35,75; my very great friend, Q. Fabricius. Proxumus sum egomet mihi, 
Ter., And., 636; myself am nearest to me. Omni aetati mors est com- 
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minis, Cf. C., Cat.M., 19, 68 ; death is common to every time of life. 
(Téstis) id dicit quod illi causae maximé est aliénum, C., Caec., 9, 24 ; the 
witness says what is especially damaging to that case (side). 


Remarks.—1. Many adjectives which belong to this class are used 
also as substantives, and as such are construed with the Genitive: 
amicus, friend; affinis, connection; aequalis, contemporary; aliénus 
(rare), foreign, strange; cdgnatus, kinsman ; commiinis, common ; con- 
trarius, opposite ; par, match ; proprius, peciliaris, own, peculiar ; similis, 
like (‘‘ we ne’er shall look upon his like again ’’), especially of gods and 
men, and regularly with personal pronouns, and in early Latin ; sacer, 
set apart, sacred ; superstes (rare), survivor. Comparatives have regu- 
larly the Dative ; Superlatives vary. 

[Ille], ciiius paucds parés haec civitas tulit, C., Pis., 4,8; (he was) a man 
few of whose peers the state hath borne. Utinam té nén sdlum vitae, sed 
etiam dignitatis meae superstitem reliquissem, C., Y./., 1.3, 1; would 
that I had left thee survivor not only of my life but also of my position. 

2. The object toward which is expressed by the Acc. with in, erga, 
adversus : 

Manlius (fuit) sevérusin filium, C., Off., m1. 31, 112 ; Manlius was severe 
toward his son. Mé esse scit sés6 erga benivolum, Pu., Capt., 350; he 
knows that I am kindly disposed toward him. Vir adversus merita 
Caesaris ingratissimus, Cf. VELL., 11. 69,1; a man most ungrateful tow- 
ards Caesar's services (to him). 

3. The object for which may be expressed by the Acc. with ad, fo : 

Homé ad niillam rem itilis, C., Off., 11.6,29; a good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of Fitness. 

Norrs.—1. Propior, zearer, proximus, next, are also construed (like prope, near) 
occasionally with the Acc. (principally by Carsar, SaLLust, Livy), the adverbial 
forms also with the Abl. with ab, of": 

Crassus proximus mare Oceanum hiemarat, Cars., B.G., 11. 7,2; Crassus had 
wintered next the ocean. Id propius fidem est, L., 11. 41,11; that is nearer belief, 
i.e., more likely. 

2. Aliénus, foreign, strange, is also construed with the Abl., with or without 
ab (a) ; so commonly absonus. 

Hom sum, hiimani nil 4 mé aliénum puto, Ter., Heaut., 77; Lamaman, 
and nothing that pertains to man do I consider foreign to me. 

3. Itinctus, cOnitinctus, joined, are also construed frequently with cum and the 
Abt.; sometimes with the Abl. only : improbitas scelere iiincta, C., O7., 11. 58, 237. 

4, Similis is said to be used with the Gen. when the likeness is general and com- 
prehensive ; with the Dat. when it is conditional or partial ; hence, in classical prose, 
always véri simile, Livy being the first to say vérd simile. 

5. Adversus, opponent, seems to be construed with the Gen. once in Satusrt (C., 
52, 7) and once in QUINTILIAN (xuI.1,2). Invidus, envious, is cited with the Gen. 
once in CicERo (F7ac., 1, 2), then not till late Latin ; with the Dat. it is poetical ; other- 
wise the possessive pronoun is used, as tui invidi (C., Yam.,1.4,2). Prénus, 
inclined, with the Dat., occurs in Satuust (Jug.,114, 2), then not till Tacrrus; the 
usual construction isad, Intentus, intent upon, has Abl. in SauLusr (C., 2, 9, etc.) ; 
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otherwise Dat., or ad (in) with Acc. Notice the use of &versus with Dat. in Tac., 
Ann., I. 66,2; some other examples are doubtful. 
6. In poetry, idem, ‘he same, is often construed after Greek analogy, with the Dative. 
Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti, H., A.P, 467; he who saves a man(’s 
life) against his will does the same thing as one who kills him (as if he had killed him). 
7. Adverbs of similar meaning sometimes take the Dative: Congruenter natiirae 
convenienterque vivere, C., Fin., 11. 7, 26. 


Il. Internal Change. 


Genitive. 


360. 1. The Genitive Case is the Case of the Complement, 
and is akin to the Adjective, with which it is often parallel. 
It is the substantive form of the Specific Characteristic. 


The chief English representatives of the Genitive are : 

(a) The Possessive case : Domus régis, the king’s palace. 

(6) The Objective case with of : Domus régis, the palace of the king. 

(c) Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : Arbor abietis, 
Jir-tree. 


Remarks.—1. Other prepositions than of are not unfrequently used, 
especially with the Objective Genitive. (863, R. 1.) 

Patriae quis exsul sé quoque faigit ? H., O.,11. 16,19 ; what exile From 
his country ever fled himself as well ? Boiérum triumphi spem collégae 
reliquit, L., xxx1I. 37, 10 ; he left the hope of a triumph over the Bott 
to hes colleague. 

Via mortis may be considered the way (mode) of death or the death- 
path, instead of via ad mortem (L., xutv. 4, 14). 

2. An abstract substantive with the Gen. is often to be translated 
as an attribute : 

Verni temporis suavitas, C., Cat.J., 19, 70; the sweet spring-time. 
Fontium gelidae perennitatés, C., V.D., 11. 39, 98 ; cool springs that never 
fatl. Compare S., C., 8, 3. 

And, on the other hand, the predicative attribute is often to be 
translated as an abstract substantive with of : 

Ante Romam conditam, before the founding of Rome. (8235, R. 3.) 

Notice also hic metus, éhis fear = fear of this, and kindred expres- 
sions : Quam similitiidinem = ciiius rel similitidinem, C., VV. D., 11. 10, 27. 


2. The Genitive is employed : 

J. and II. Chiefly as the complement of Substantives and 
Adjectives. 

III. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 


Notz.—As the Accusative forms a complex with the verb, so the Genitive forms a 
complex with the Substantive or equivalent. No logical distribution can be wholly 
satisfactory, and the following arrangement has regard to convenience. 
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I. GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 
Adnominal Genitive. 
Appositive Genitive, or Genitive of Specification. 
361. The Genitive is sometimes used to specify the con- 
tents of generic words instead of Apposition in the same 
case ; there are two varieties : 


1. Appositional Genitive.—Genitive after such words as, v6x, expres- 
sion ; nomen, name, noun; verbum, word, verb ; rés, thing, etc. 

Nomen amicitiae, C., Min., 1. 24, 78 ; the name friendship. 

2. Epexegetical Genitive.—Genitive after such words as genus, class ; 
vitium, vice ; culpa, fault, etc. 

[Virtités] continentiae, gravitatis, iistitiae, fidei, C., Jur, 10, 23 ; the 
virtues of self-control, earnestness, justice, honour. 

Norrs.—1. The former variety is very rare in CicERo, the latter mueh more com- 
mon. A special variety is the use of the Gen. after such words as urbs, oppidum, 
flimen, e¢ce. This isnot found in PLaurus and TERENCE, occurs perhaps but onee 
in CicERo, and seems to be confined to a few cases in poetry and later prose. Often 
personification is at work ; thus, in fons Tim&vi (V., A., 1.244), Timavus is a river 
god, and fons is not equal to Timavus. 

2. Examples like arbor abietis (L., Xxtv. 3, 4), fir-tree ; arbor fici (Cf. C., Flac., 
17, 41), fig-tree, etc., occur only here and there. 

8. Colloquial, and probably belonging here, are: scelus viri (Pu., AL. G., 1434), @ 
scoundrel ofaman; flagitium hominis (PL., Asin., 473), a scamp of a fellow, and 
the like. Quaedam péstés hominum, C., Fam.,v.8,2; certain pestilent fellows. 


Possessive Genitive, or Genitive of Property. 
362. The Possessive Genitive is the substantive form of an 
adjective attribute with which it is often parallel ; it is used 
only of the Third Person. 


Domus régis = domus régia, the palace of the hing, the king’s palace = 
the royal palace. 

RemARKs.—1. The Possession in the First and Second Person (and 
in the Reflexive) is indicated by the Possessive Pronouns (until after 
Livy): amicus meus, a friend of mine ; gladius tuus, a sword of thine.. 
But when omnium is added, vestrum and nostrum are used; &ris et focis 
omnium nostrum inimicus, C., Ph., x1. 4,10. Sometimes the adjective 
form is preferred also in the Third Person: canis aliénus, a strange dog, 
another man’s dog ; filius erilis, master’s son. 

2. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms 
which possession may take. Statua Myrénis, Myron’s statue, may mean: 
1. A statue which Myron owns; 2. Which Myron has made; 3. Which 
represents Myron. 

3. Sometimes the governing word is omitted, where it can be easily 
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supplied, so especially aedés or templum, after ad, and less often after 
other prepositions: Peciinia utinam ad Opis manéret, C., Ph., 1. 7,17; 
would that the money were still at Ops’s (temple). 

Nores.—1. The Family Genitive, as Hasdrubal Gisgonis (L., xxvim., 12, 13), 
Gisgo’s Hasdrubal, Hasdrubal, Gisgo’s son (as it were, Hasdrubal O° Gisgo), Hectoris 
Andromaché (V., A.,111.319), Hector’s (wife) Andromache, is found twice only in 
Cicero, otherwise it is poetical and post-Ciceronian. Servos, however, is regularly 
omitted ; Flaccus Claudi, /accus, Claudius’ slave. 

2. The Chorographic (geographic) Genitive is rare and post-Ciceronian: Réx 
Chalcidem Euboeae vénit, L., xxv1i. 30,7; the king came to Chalcis of (in) Euboea. 

The Chorographic Genitive is not found with persons. Here an adjective or a prep- 
ositional phrase is necessary : Thalés Milésius, or ex Milét6, Thales of Miletus. 


Active and Passive Genitive. 


363. When the substantive on which the Genitive depends 
contains the idea of an action (némen actidnis), the possession 
may be active or passive. Hence the division into 

1. The Active or Subjective Genitive: amor Del, the love 
of God, the love which God feels (God loves); patriae beneficia, 
the benefits of (conferred by) one’s country (376, R. 2). 

2. Passive or Objective Genitive: amor Dei, love of God, 
love toward God (God is loved). 


Remarxs.—1. The English form in of is used either actively or pas- 
sively: the love of women. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, other preposi- 
tions than of are often substituted for the Passive Genitive, such as for, 
toward, and the like. So, also, sometimes in Latin, especially in Livy, 
and later Historians generally: 

Voluntias Servilil erga Caesarem, Cf. C., Q./., 11.1. 6, 26; the good- 
will of Servilius toward Caesar. Odium in bonds inveteratum, C., Vat., 
3, 6; deep-seated hate toward the censervatives. 

2. Both Genitives may be connected with the same substantive: 

Veterés Helvétidrum initiriae populi Romani, Cf. Cars., B.G., 1. 30, 2; 
the ancient injuries of the Roman people by the Helvetians. 

Notr.—The use of the Genitive with substantives whose corresponding verbs take 


‘other cases than the Accusative, gradually inereases in Latin, beginning with the 
earliest times, but it is not very common in the classical language. 


364. The Subjective Genitive, like the Possessive, is used 
only of the Third Person. In the First and Second Persons 
the possessive pronoun is used, thus showing the close rela- 
tionship of Agent and Possessor. 


Amor meus, my Jove (the love which I feel). Désiderium tuum, your 
longing (the longing which you feel). 
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Additional attributives are put in the Genitive (821, Rr. 2): 
Iiravi hanc urbem mea finius oper& salvam esse, C., Pis., 3,6; I swore 
that this city owed tts salvation to my exertions alone. 


REMARK.—Nostrum and vestrum are used as Partitive Genitives: 

Magna pars nostrum, « great part of us ; uterque vestrum, either (both) 
of you. 

Nostri melior pars means the better part of our being, our better part. 

With omnium, the forms nostrum and vestrum must be used (362, R. 1). 

Norrs.—1. Occasionally, however, in Latin, as in English, the Gen. is used instead 
of the possessive pronoun; so CiceRo says splendor vestrum (A/?., vu. 134, 3), and 
coOnsénsus vestrum (P2., v. 1,2), and one or two others ; but other examples are very 
rare until after Tacrrus, when the Singular forms, after the example of Ovrp (J/,,1. 
30), becomenot uncommon. See 304, 3, N.1. ‘‘ For the life of me”’ = ‘for my life.” 

2. On the other hand the Genitives of the personal pronouns are used regularly as 
the Objective Genitive : 

Amor mel, love tome. Désiderium tul, longing for thee. Memoria nostri, 
memory of us (our Memory). . 

Occasionally the possessive pronoun is used even here ; see 304, 2, N.2, and compare 
“The deep damnation of Ais taking off.” 


Genitive of Quaiity. 


365. The Genitive of Quality must always have an adjec- 
tive or its equivalent. 

Vir magnae auctéritatis, Cars., B.G., v. 35,6; a man of great influ- 
ence. Homé nihili (= nillius pretif), Pu., B., 1188; a fellow of no ac- 
count, Tridui via, Cars., B.G.,1. 38,1; a three days’ journey. Non 
multi cibi hospitem accipiés, mult{ ioci, C., Fam., 1x. 26, 4; you will 
receive a guest who is a small eater but a great joker. 


Remarks.—1. The Genitive of Quality, like the adjective, is not 
used with a proper name. Exceptions are very rare in classical Latin 
(Caks., B.G., Vv. 35, 6, Quintus Licanius, diusdem ordinis). But later they 
are more Common. 

2. The Genitive of Quality is less common than the Ablative, being 
used chiefly of the essentials. The Genitive always of Number, Meas- 
ure, Time, Space; the Ablative always of externals, so of parts of the 
body. Often the use seems indifferent. (400.) 


Norr.—The onfission of the adjective is not found before APULEIUs, in whom, 
as in English, @ man of influence may be for a man of great influence. 


Genitive as a Predicate. 


366. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be used 
as Predicates. 


Hic versus Plauti non est, hic est, C., Mam., 1x. 16, 4; this verse is not 
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by Plautus, this is, Omnia quae mulieris fuérunt, virl fiunt détis ndmine, 
C., Top., 1v. 23; everything that was the woman’s becomes the husband’s 
under the titleof dowry. Virttis tantarum virium est ut sé ipsa tueatur, C., 
Tuse., V. 1,2; virtue ts of such strength as to be her own protector. 


Remarks.—1. The Possession appears in a variety of forms, and 
takes a variety of translations : 


Hiiius eré vivus, mortuus hilius erd, Prop., 1.15, 35: hers I shall be, 
living ; dead, hers I shali be. Nolae senatus Rémanérum, plébs Hanni- 
balis erat, L., xx. 39,7; at Nola the senate was (on the side) of the 
Lomans, the common folk (on) Hannibal’s. Damnéatié est ifidicum, poena 
légis, C., Sull., 22, 63; condemning is the judges’ (business), punishment 
the law’s. Est animi ingenui cui multum débeas eidem plirimum velle 
débére, C., Fam., 11. 6, 2 ; it shows the feeling of a gentleman to be will- 
ing to owe very much to him to whom you already owe much. Pau- 
peris est numerare pecus, Ov., J/., xm. 823 ; *tvs only the poor man that 
counts his flock (tis the mark of a poor man to count the flock). 

Observe the special variety, Genitivus Auctoris : Is [Herculés] dicé- 
batur esse Myronis, C., Verr., 1v. 3,5; that (statue of) Hercules was savd 
to be Myron’s (work), by Ifyron. 

So also with facere, fo make (cause to be), which is common in Livy 
especially : 

Rodménae dicidnis facere, L1., xx1. 60, 3; to bring under the Roman 
sway. Summum imperium in orbe terrarum Macedonum fécerant, L., xiv. 
7,3; the paramount authority of the world they had brought (into the 
hands) of the Macedonians. 

2. For the personal representative of a quality, the quality itself may 
be used sometimes with but little difference, as : stultitiae est, if is the 
part of folly ; stulti est, 7 is the part of a fool. So, too, stultum est, 
it ts foolish. But when the adj. is of the Third Declension, the neuter 
should not be used, except in combination with an adj. of the Second. 

Tempori cédere semper sapientis est habitum, C., /am., iv. 9, 2; to yield 
to the pressure of the times has always been held wise. Pigrum et iners 
vidétur stid6re adquirere quod possis sanguine parare, Tac., G.,14, 17; 7 
ts thought slow and spiritless to acquire by sweat what you can get by 
blood. 

Some combinations become phraseological, as : cénsuétidinis, méris 
est (the latter post-classical), ¢¢ 7s the custom. 

3. The same methods of translation apply to the Possessive Pro- 
noun in the Predicate (‘‘ Vengeance is mine”): meum est, 7¢ 7s my 
property, business, way. 

Non est mentiri meum, Ter., Heaut., 549 ; lying is not my way (I do 
not lie). His tantis in rébus est tuum vidére, quid agatur, C., J/ur., 38, 
83 ; in this important crisis it is your business to see what ts to be done. 
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Partitive Genitive. 


367. The Partitive Genitive stands for the Whole to which 
a Part belongs. It is therefore but an extension of the Pos- 
sessive Genitive. It may be used with any word that involves 
partition, and has the following varieties (368-372) : 


368. The Partitive Genitive is used with substantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight. 


Maximus vini numerus fuit, permagnum pondus argenti, C., Ph., 11. 27, 
66 ; there was a large amount of wine, an enormous mass of silver. In 
iigerd Leontini agri medimnum tritici seritur, C. Verr., 111. 47, 112 ; ona 
juger of the Leontine territory amedimnus of wheat ts sown. Campand- 
rum alam, quingentds feré equités excédere acié iubet, L., x. 29,2; he or- 
ders a squadron of Campanians, about 500 horsemen, to leave the line. 

RremarK.—This is sometimes called the Genztivus Generis, Whether 
the conception be partitive or not, depends on circumstances. 

Medimnus tritici, a medimnus of wheat, may be a medimnus of 
WHEAT (Genttivus Generis) or a MEDIMNUS of wheat (Partitive). 


Notre.—The reversed construction is occasionally found. Sex diés ad eam rem 
conficiendam spatii postulant, Cazs., B.C., 1. 3,6, instead of spatium sex diérum, 


369. The Partitive Genitive is used with the Neuter Sing- 
ular of the following and kindred words, but only in the 
Nominative or Accusative. 


tantum, so much, quantum, as(how much), aliquantum, somewhat, 


multum, much, plis, more, plirimum, most, 
paulum, /2¢éle, minus, ess, minimum, east, 
satis, enough, parum, éoo /ttle, nihil, nothing, 

hic, ¢his, id, illud, istud, thaz, idem, the same, 


quod and quid, which and what ? with their compounds. 


Quod in rébus honestis operae ciiraeque pénétur, id itire laudabitur, C., 
Off.,1.6,19 ; what (of) effort and pains shall be bestowed on reputable 
deeds, will receive a just recompense of pravse. Is locus ab omni turba id 
temporis (336, n. 2) vacuus [erat], C., /in., v. 1,1; that place was at that 
(point of) time free from anything like a crowd. Satis Eloquentiae, 
Sapientiae parum, S., C., 5,4; enough (of) eloquence, of wisdom too little. 


ReMaRKS.—1I. Neuter adjectives of the Second Declension can be 
treated as substantives in the Gen.; not so adjectives of the Third, 
except in combination with adjectives of the Second, but here usually 
the Second Declension adjective is attracted : aliquid bonum, or boni, 
something good ; aliquid memorabile, something memorable ; aliquid boni 
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et memorabilis, something good and memorable _— aliquid bonum et 
memorabile). 

Quid habet ista rés aut laetabile aut gloridsum? C., Zuse., 1.21, 49 
(204, Nn. 3). 

2, A familiar phrase is: Nihil reliqui facere. 1. To leave nothing 
(not a thing). 2. (Occasionally), fo leave nothing undone. 

Notes.—1. The conception is often not so much partitive as characteristic. So 
Quodcumque hic régni, V., 4.,1. 78; this realm, what (little) there is of it (what little 
realm Ihave). Perhaps, too, such combinations as flagitium hominis may be classed 
under this head. See 361, n. 3. 

2. The partitive construction, with a preposition, is not found in Cicrro or CaEsaR, 
but begins with SALLUsT : 

Ad id loci, S., C., 45,3; ad id loctrum, S., Zug., 63, 6. 


370. The Partitive Genitive is used with numerals both 
general and special. 
Special : 
Centum militum, a hundred (of the) soldiers, a hundred (of) soldiers. 
(Centum milités, a, the hundred soldiers.) 
Quintus régum, the fifth (of the) king(s). 
(Quintus réx, the fifth king.) 
General : 
Multi militum, many of the soldiers, many soldiers. 
(Multi milités, many soldiers.) 


Resarxs.—1. The English language commonly omits the partition, 
unless it is especially emphatic : 

Multi civium adsunt, many CITIZENS are present. Multi civés adsunt, 
MANY are the citizens present. 

2. When all are embraced, there is no partition in Latin : 

(Nos) trecenti conifirivimus, L., 11. 12,15; three hundred of us have 
bound ourselves by an oath. Volnera quae circum plirima miirés accépit 
patrids, V., A., 1. 277; wounds which he received in great numbers before 
his country’s walls. 

Qui omnés, all of whom. Quot estis? how many are (there of) you ? 

So always quot, tot, totidem. 

Here the English language familiarly employs the partition. Ex- 
ceptions are very rare. 

3. On mille and milia, see 293. On preppenau with numerals) see 
872, B. 2. 


371. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns. 


Ii militum, those (of the) soldiers. Ii milités, those soldiers. 

Illi Graecdrum, those (of the) Greeks. 

Fidénatium qui supersunt, ad urbem Fidénas tendunt, L., tv. 33, 10 ; the 
surviving Fidenates take their way to the city of Fidenae. 
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RemMarks.—1. Uterque, evther (both), is commonly used as an adjec- 
tive with substantives : uterque consul, evther consul = both consuls ; as 
a substantive with pronouns, unless a substantive is also used: uterque 
horum, both of these; but uterque ille dux. So, too, with relatives in 
the neuter, and with Plural forms of uterque, concord is the rule. Com- 
pare uterque nostrum, C., Swil., 4, 13, with utrique nds, C., Fam., xt. 20, 
3. See 292. 

2. On the use of prepositions instead of the Genitive, see 372, R. 2. 


Note.—The use of the relative with the Genitive is characteristic of Livy. 


372. The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives and 
Superlatives : 


Prior hérum in proelié cecidit, Nep., xxi.1,2; the former of these fell 
in an engagement. Indus est omnium fiiminum maximus, C., V.D., 1. 
52, 180 (211, R. 2). 


Remarks.—1. When there are only two, the comparative exhausts 
the degrees of comparison (800). 

2. Instead of the Partitive Genitive with Numerals, Pronouns, Com- 
paratives, and Superlatives, the Ab]. may be employed with ex, out of, 
dé, from (especially with proper names and singulars), in, among (rare), 
or the Acc. with inter, among, apud: Gallus privocat finum ex Romanis, 
the Gaul challenges one of the Romans ; tnus dé multis, one of the many 
(the masses) ; Croesus inter régés opulentissimus, Croesus, wealthiest of 
kings. With fnus, ex or dé is the more common construction, except 
that when iinus is first in a series, the Gen. is common. 

3. On the concord of the Superlative see 211, R. 2. 


Nores.—1. The Partitive Genitive with positives is occasional in poetry ; in prose 
it begins with Livy and becomes more common later. 

Sequimur té, sincte dedrum, V., A.,1v. 576; we follow thee, holy deity. Canum 
dégenerés (caudam) sub alvom flectunt, Puin., V.H., X1., 50,265; currish dogs 
curl the tail up under the belly. 

2. Substantival neuters, with no idea of qnantity, were rarely followed by the Gen. 
in early Latin. CicEro shows a few cases of Plurals of superlatives, and one case of a 
Plural of a comparative in this construction: in interidra aedium Sullae (Ai. 1v., 
3,3). CAESAR shows one Case of a positive : in occultis &c reconditis templi (B.C., 
Il, 105,5). Satiust shows the first case of the Singular: in praerupti montis ex- 
trémo (Jug., 37, 4). Then the usage extends and becomes common, especially in Tact- 
tus. In the poets it begins with Lucretius. 

Ardua dum metuunt amittunt véra vidi (29, n. 2), Luor., 1. 660 ; the while they 
Sear the steeper road, they miss the true. 

So amara ciirarum, H., 0.,1v. 12,19; bitter elements of cares, bitter cares; strata 
viarum, V., A., 1. 422 = stratae viae, the paved streets. 

8. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, Place, Extent : ar- 
morum adfatim, L., xxv. 17,7; abundance of arms; ubi terrarum, gentium? 
where in the world ? (Very late Latin, tum temporis, 27 that time.) The usage with 
hiic, e6, as hiic, e6 arrogantiae précéssit, Le got to this, that pitch of presumption, 
is a colloquialism, which begins with Satiust, but is not found in CiceRo or CAESAR. 


r 
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Notice especially the phrase: quod (or quoad) éius (facere) possum, as far as J can 
do so; C., Fam., Wt. 2,23 Ait., X1.12,4; Jnv., 11., 6, 20. 
4, The Partitive Genitive with proper names is rare, and mostly confined to Livy: 
Consulum Sulpicius in dextrd Poetelius in laevé cornii cOnsistunt, L.,1x.27,8. 
5. The Partitive Genitive as a Predicate is Greekish : Fiés nodbilium tii quoque 
fontium, H., 0., 111., 13,18; thou too shuli count among the famous fountains. 


Genitive with Prepositionai Substantives. 


373, Causa, gratia, ergo, and instar are construed with the 
Genitive. 


[Sophistae] quaestiis causa philosophabantur, C., Ac., 11. 23, 72 ; the pro. 
fessors of wisdom dealt in philosophy for the sake of gain. Timé ambris 
magis quam honOris servavisti gratia, Ewn., F’., 287 (31.); thow didst save 
me more for love's (sake) than (thou didst) for honour’s sake. Virtitis 
ergo, C., Opt.Gen., 7,19; on account of valor. Instar montis equus, V., 
A., 11.15; a@ horse the bigness of a mountain. Platé mihi tinus instar est 
omnium, C., Br., 51,191; Plato by himself is in my eyes worth them all. 


ReMARKS.—1. Causé and gratia, for the sake, commonly follow the 
Gen. in classical Latin and also in the Jurists. In Livy and later they 
often precede. Ergé,'on account, belongs especially to early Latin, 
except in formule and laws, and follows its Genitive. It is rare in the 
poets. Instar is probably a fossilised Infinitive (inst@re), meaning ‘‘the 
equivalent,” whether of size or value. 

2. Except for special reasons causa takes the possessive pronoun in 
agreement, rather than the personal pronoun in the Genitive; more 
rarely gratia: i 

Vestra reique piblicae causa, C., Verr., v. 68,173; for your sake and 
that of the commonwealth. But in antithesis, multa quae nostri causa 
numquam facerémus, facimus causa amicdrum! C., Lael., 16, 57 (disputed). 


Il. GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


374, Adjectives of Fulness, of Participation, and of Power, 
of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and Disgust, take 
the Genitive. 


Plénus rimaérum, Ter., Hun., 105; full of chinks (‘‘a leaky vessel”). 
Particeps consilii, C., Suwil., 4,12; a sharer in the plan. Mentis compos, 
C., Ph., 11. 38, 97; in possession of (one’s) mind. Multarum rérum peritus, 
C., Font., 11,25; versed in many things. Cupidus peciiniae, Cf. C., 
Verr., 1. 3,8; grasping after money. Fastididsus Latinadrum (litterarum), 
C., Br., 70, 247; too dainty for Latin. Omnium rérum inscius, C., Br., 
85, 292 ; a universal ignoramus. Ctr non ut plénus vitae conviva recédis ? 
Lucr., 11. 938 (278). Sitque memor nostri necne, referte mihi, Ov., 7’r., Iv. 
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3, 10 (204, N. 7). Conscia méns récti Famae mendacia risit, Ov., /’., IV. 311 
(330, R.). Agricolam laudat itris légumque peritus, H., S., 1. 1, 9; the hus- 
bandman(’s lot) ts praised by the counsel learned in the law. Omnés im- 
memorem beneficii ddérunt, C., Off., 11. 18, 63 ; all hate a man who has no 
memory for kindness. (Béstiae) sunt ratidnis et Sratidnis expertés, C., Off., 
1. 16, 50; beasts are devoid of reason and speech (lack discourse of reason). 
Omnia pléna consilidrum, inania verbirum vidémus, C., O7., 1. 9,387; we see 
a world that is full of wise measures, void of eloquence. Gallia frigum 
fertilis fuit, L., v. 34,2; Gaul was productive of grain. 


NoreEs.—1. Of adjectives of Fulness, with the Gen., only plénus, replétus, inops, 
and inanis are classical and common ; single instances are found of liberalis, pro- 
fiisus, in Sauiust (C., 7,6; 5,4), and igitinus occurs once in Cicrro. Pravuus also 
uses onustus and prddigus, Poets and later prose writers are free. Plénus occurs 
very rarely with the Abl. in Cicero and Cagsar, more often in Livy. Refertus is 
used by CicERO usually with the Abl. of the Thing and with the Gen. of the 
, Person. 

2. Participation; Classical are particeps, expers, cOnsors, with some adjectives 
expressing guilt, as maniféstus (archaic), affinis, reus, Of these particeps takes 
also the Dat. in post-classical Latin, and expers has also the Abl. (not classical) from 
Puautus on. (Sce8., €., 33,1.) AffInis has the Dat. in Livy, in local sense also in 
CicERo ; reus takes Abl. or dé, 

8. Power: Compos alone is classical, and is occasionally found with Abl. in Sat- 
Lust, VERGIL, Livy. Poténs is found in PLavtvs, the poets, and post-classical prose ; 
impos in PLavtvs, and then not until Senzca. 

4. Knowledge and Ignorance; Classical are some eighteen. Of these peritus has 
also Abl., and rarely ad ; Insuétus takes also Dat. as well as dé; priidéns has also 
ad; rudis has Abl. with in more often than the Gen. in Cicero, but alsoad, Ante- 
classical Latin shows a few more adjectives. 

5. Desire and Disgust ; Classical are avidus, cupidus, fastididsus, studidsus. 
Of these avidus has also in with Acc. and with Abl.; studidsus has Dat. in PLautus 
(¥.G., 801) ; single examples are cited withad andin, Fastididsus occurs but once 
in CicERo (see above) ; see H., O., m1. 1, 37. 

6. In later Latin and in the poets almost all adjectives that denote an affection of the 
mind take a Gen. of the Thing to which the affection refers, where model prose requires 
the Abl. or a preposition: cénsilif ambiguus, Tac., H.,1v. 21; doubtful of purpose. 
Ingratus salitis, V.,A., x. 665. 

The analogy of these adjectives is followed by others, so that the Gen. becomes a 
complement to the adjective, just as it is to the corresponding substantive. 

Integer vitae, H., 0.,1. 22,1; spotless of life ; like integritas vitae. (Compare 
fama et fortiinis integer, S., 7,1. 41,5 D3 in fame and fortunes intact.) 

7. The seat of the feeling is also put in the Gen., chiefly with animi and ingenii 
(which were probably Locatives originally). Aeger animi, L., 1. 58,9; sick at heart, 
heartsick. Audax ingenil, Srart., S.,n1.2,64; daring of disposition. The Pl. is 
anims. 

8. The Gen. with adjectives involving Separation instead of the Abl. (890, 3) begins 
with the Augustan poets ; though Satiust shows nfidus and vacuus (Jug., 79,63 90, 
1); liber laborum, H., A.P., 212. 

9. Classical Latin uses certus with Gen. only in the phrase certidrem facere, to 
énform, which has also dé (always in CaEsaR). 

10. Dignus, worthy, and indignus, unworthy, with Gen. are poetical and rare. 

11. On aliénus, strange, see 359,N.2. On aequalis, commiinis, cOnscius, con- 
trarius, par, proprius, similis, superstes, and the like, see 359, R, x. 
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Genitive with Verbals. 


375. Some Present Participles take the Genitive when they 
lose their verbal nature ; and so occasionally do verbals in 
-4x in poetry and later prose. 


(Epaminéndas) erat aded véritatis diligéns ut né iocd quidem mentirétur, 
Nep., xv. 3, 1; Epaminondas was so careful (such a lover) of the truth 
as not to tell lies even in jest. Omnium consénsii capax imperil nisi im- 
perasset, Tac., H.,1.49; by general consent capable of empire, had 
he not become emperor. 


NotEs.—1. The participle is transient ; the adjective permanent. The simple test 
is the substitution of the relative and the verb: amans (participle), loving (who is 
loving) ; amans (adjective), fond, (substantive), dover ; patiéms (participle), bearing 
(who is bearing) ; patiéns (adjective), enduring, (substantive), a sufferer. 

2, Ante-classical Latin shows only amans, cupiéns, concupiéns, fugitans, 
geréns, persequéns, sciéns, temperans, Cicero carries the usage very far, and it is 
characteristic of his style. Carsar, on the other hand, has very few cases (B. C., 1. 69, 3). 

CicERo also shows the first case of a Gen. after a compared participle. Sumus 
natiirad appetentissim{ honestatis, C., Zwsc., u.24,58. These participles can also 
revert to the verbal constructions. 

8. Of verbals with the Gen., PLautus shows one example : mend&x (Asiz., 855) ; 
CicERo perhaps one: rap&x (Zael., 14,50). The usage in later Latin and the poets is 
confined at most to about one dozen verbals. 


lil. GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 


Genitive with Verbs of Memory. 


376. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting, 
take the Genitive. 


Té veteris amicitiae commonefécit, [C.] ad Her., 1v. 24,33; he reminded 
you of your old friendship. Est proprium stultitiae aliérum vitia cernere, 
oblivisci sudrum, C., Zusc., 111. 30, 73; the fact is, it shows a fool to have 
keen eyes for the faults of others, to forget one’s own. Ipse iubet mortis 
té meminisse deus, Marr., 11. 59; a god himself bids you remember death. 


Remarks.—1. Verbs of Reminding take more often the Abl. with 
dé (so regularly in Cicero), and the Acc. neut. of a pronoun or Nu- 
meral adjective. Tacrrus alone uses monére with the Gen. (Ann., 1. 
67, 1). 

Ord ut Terentiam monedatis dé téstaments, C., Adt., x1. 16,5; I beg you 
to put Terentia in mind of the will. Discipulds id inum moned, QuUINT., 
1. g, 1 (838, 1). 

2. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting also take the Acc., espe- 
eially of Things ; 
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Haec dlim meminisse iuvabit, V., A., 1.203 ; to remember these things 
one day will give us pleasure. Qui sunt boni civés, nisi qui patriae bene- 
ficia meminérunt ? C., Planc., 33, 80 ; who are good citizens except those 
who remember the benefits conferred by their country ? Oblivisei nihil 
solés nisi iniirias, C., Lig., 12, 35 ; you are wont to forget nothing except 
injuries. 

Recordor (literally = I bring to heart, to mind) is construed with the 
Ace. of the Thing, except in three passages from Cicrro ; dé is found 
with Persons. 

Et vécem Anchisae magni voltumque recordor, V., A., VIII. 156; and I 
recall (call to mind) the voice and countenance of Anchises the Great. 

Memini, [ bear in mind, I (am old enough to) remember, takes the 
Accusative : 

[Antipatrum] ti probé meministi, C., Or., 111. 50,194; you remember 
Antipater very well. 

3. Venit mihi in mentem, 7¢ comes into (up to) my mind, may be con- 
strued impersonally with the Gen., or personally with a subject ; the 
latter by Cicero only when the subject is a neuter pronoun. 

Venit mihi Platénis in mentem, C., /vn., v. 1,2; Plato rises before 
my mind’s eye. 


Genitive with Verbs of Emotion. 


377. Misereor, J pity, takes the Genitive, and miseret, 7¢ 
moves to pity, paenitet, 7¢ repents, piget, 7¢ irks, pudet, it 
makes ashamed, taedet and pertaesum est, 7¢ ¢ires, take the 
Accusative of the Person Who Feels, and the Genitive of the 
Exciting Cause. 

Miserémini sociérum, C., Verr., 1.28, 72; pity your allies / Suae quem- 
que fortiinae paenitet, C., Mam., v1.1, 1; each man ts discontented with 
his lot. Ménén sdlum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet, C., Dom., 
11,29 ; Lam not only fretted at my folly, but actually ashamed of tt. 

REMARKS.—1. Pudet is also used with the Gen. of the Person whose 
Presence excites the shame : 

Pudet dedrum hominumque, L., 111. 19, 7; 7 7s a shame in the sight of 
gods and men. 

2. These Impersonals can also have a subject, chiefly a Demon- 
strative or Relative pronoun : Non té haec pudent? Ter., Ad., 754 ; do 
not these things put you to the blush ? 

3. Other constructions follow from general rules. So the Inf. 
(422) and quod (542). 

Non mé vixisse paenitet, C., Cat.J/., 23, 84 (540). Quintum paenitet 
quod animum tuum offendit, Cf. C., Adt., x1. 13,2; Quintus is sorry that 
he has wounded your feelings. 
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Nores.—1. With the same construction are found misered (early Latin), miserésco 
(poetical), dispudet (early Latin), distaedet (early Latin), yvereor (mostly in early 
Latin), and a few others. 

2. Miserfri and commiserari, to pity, commiserate, take Acc. until very late 
Latin. 


Genitive with. Judicial Verbs. 


The Genitive with Judicial Verbs belongs to the same category as the Genitive with 
Verbs of Rating, both being extensions of the Genitive of Quality. 


378. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and 
Acquitting take the Genitive of the Charge. 


(Miltiadés) acciisitus est prdditidnis, Nep.,1.7,5; Miltiades was 
accused of treason. [¥Fannius] C. Verrem insimulat avaritiae, C., Verr., 
1. 49, 128 ; Fannius charges Gaius Verres with avarice. Vided non té 
absoliitum esse improbitatis sed illés damnatis esse caedis, C., Verr., 1. 28, 
72; I see not that you are acquitted of dishonour, but that they are con- 
victed of murder. 


Remarxks.—1. Judicial Verbs include a number of expressions and 
usages. So capi, tenéri, déprehendi, s6 adstringere, sé adligare, sé obligare 
(ante-classical), and others, mean fo be found guilty ; increpare, increpi- 
tare, urgére, déferre, arguere, e/c., mean charge. 

So also kindred expressions : reum facere, (to make a party) to indict, 
to bring an action against; ndmen déferre dé, to bring an action 
against ; sacrilegii compertum esse, fo be found (guilty) of sacrilege. 

2. For the Gen. of the Charge may be substituted ndmine or crimine 
-with the Gen., or the Abl. with dé: némine (erimine) conifiratidnis 
damnare, fo find guilty of conspiracy ; accfisare dé vi, of violence (Gen. 
vis rare) ; dé venéficid, of poisoning ; dé rébus repetundis, of extortion. 
Postulare always has dé in Cicero. We find sometimes in with Abl.; 
convictus in crimine, on the charge ; or, inter: inter sicirids damnatus est, 
convicted of homicide (C., Cluent., 7,21; Cf. Ph., 1. 4, 8). 

3. Verbs of Condemning and Acquitting take the Abl. as well as the 
Gen. of the Charge and the Punishment, and always the Abl. of 
the definite Fine ; the indefinite Fine, quanti, dupli, quadrupli, e¢c., is 
in the Genitive. : 

Accisare capitis, or capite, /o bring a camital charge. Damnare capitis, 
or capite, fo condemn fo death. Damnari decem milibus, fo be fined ten 
thousand. 

Multare, fo mulct, is always construed with the Ablative: Multare 
pectinia, fo mulct in (of) money. 

Manlius virtiitem filii morte multavit, Quint., v. 11,7; Manlius pur 
ished the valour of his son with death. 

4. Destination and Enforced Labor are expressed by ad or in, but all 
examples are post-classical: damnari ad béstias, /o be condemned (to be 
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thrown) to wild beasts ; ad (in) metalla, fo the mines; ad (in) opus ptb- 
licum, to hard labour. Voti damnari, to be bound to fulfil a vow, is 
Livian (except NEP., xX. 5,3, where it has a different sense). 

5. Verbs of Accusing may have also the Acc. of the Thing and the 
Gen. of the Person : inertiam acciisas aduléscentium, C., Or., 1. 58, 246. 


Genitive with Verbs of Rating and Buying. 


379. Verbs of Rating and Buying are construed with the 
Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of the 
particular value or cost. (404.) 


Verbs of Rating are: aestimare, existimare (rare), fo value ; putare, 
to reckon ; diicere (rare in CricERo), to take; habére, to hold; pendere 
(mostly in Comedy), to weigh ; facere, to make, put ; esse, to be (worth); 
fieri, to be considered, 

Verbs of Buying are: emere, fo buy ; véndere, fo sell ; vénire, to be 
for sale; stare and cdnstare, fo cost, to come to; prostare, licére, to be 
exposed, left (for sale); condficere, fo hire ; locéare, to let. 


380. 1. Verbs of Rating take : 


Magni, much, pliris, more, . plirimi, maximi, most, 
Parvi, little, mindris, Jess, minimi, /east, 
Tanti, tantidem, so quanti (and compounds), nihili, naught. 

much, how much, 


Equivalents of nihili, nothing, are flocei, a lock of wool, nauci, a trifle, 
assis, a copper, pili (both in CaTuLuuvs, mainly), and the like, and so also 
hilius, ‘hat (a snap of the finger), all usually with the negative. 

Dum né ob malefacta, peream; parvi existum6, PL., Capi., 682, ; so 
long as it be not for misdeeds, let me die ; little do I care. {Voluptatem] 
virtis minimi facit, C., Fin., 11. 13,42; virtue makes very little account 
of the pleasure of the senses. [Itidicés] rem piblicam flocel nodn faciunt, 
Cf.C., Att., 1v. 15,4; the judges do not care a fig for the State. Non 
habed nauci Marsum augurem, C., Div.,1. 58,182; Z do not value a 
Marsian augur a bawbee. 


RemaRrkK.—Tanti is often used in the sense of operae pretium est = 7 
as worth while. ’ 

Est mihi tanti hiius invidiae tempestatem subire, C., Cat., 11.7,15; 2 
as worth while (the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odium. 


Notes.—1. Aestim6 is found with the Abl. as well as with the Genitive. So 
aestimare magn6 and magni, to value highly. Cicero prefers the Ablative. 

2. Observe the phrases: boni (aequi bonique) facid (a colloquialism), boni con- 
auld (an old formula), 7 put up with, take in good part. Non pénsi habére (diicere), 
to consider not worth the while, is post-Augustan and rare. 
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2. Verbs of Buying take tanti, quanti, pliris, and minoris, 
The rest are put in the Ablative. 


Véndé meum (frimentum) nin pliris quam céteri, fortasse etiam minGris, 
C., Off., 11. 12,51; J sell my corn not dearer than everybody else, per- 
haps even cheaper. Magis illa iuvant quae pliris emuntur, Juv., x1. 16; 
things give more pleasure which are bought for more. Emit (Canius hor- 
tds) tanti quanti Pythius voluit, C., Of., 11.14,59; Cantus bought the 
gardens at the price Pythius wanted. 

Quanti cénis? What do you give for your dinner ? 

Quanti habitas? Whats the rent of your lodgings ? 

But: 

Parvo famés constat, magn fastidium, Sen., Y.I., 17, 4; hunger costs 
little, daintiness much. 

An instructive shift: 

Emit? perii hercle: quanti?—Viginti minis, Trr., Hun.,984; he 
bought her? I’m undone. For how much ?—Twenty minae. 

ReMARK.—Bene emere, to buy chedp,; bene véndere, to sell dear ; male 
emere, fo buy dear ; male véndere, to sell cheap. So, too, other adverbs: 
melius, optimé, péius, pessimé, 


Genitive with Interest and Réfert. 


881. Interest and Réfert take a Genitive of the Person, 
seldom of the Thing, concerned. 


Interest omnium récté facere, C., Fvn., 11. 22, 72; 2¢ ¢s to the interest 
of all to do right. Réfert compositiénis quae quibus antepdnds, QUINT., 
1x. 4,44; tt 18 of importance for the arrangement of words, which you 
put before which. 


Instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, the 
Ablative Singular feminine of the possessives is employed. 


Mea interest, mea réfert, I am concerned. 


Notres.—1. Réfert is commonly used absolutely, occasionally with mea, etc., sel- 
dom with the Gen., in the classical language. 

2. Instead of Apposition use the Relative : 

Vehementer intererat vestra, qui patrés estis, liberds vestrés hic potissi- 
mum discere, PLIN., Zp., tv. 13,4; it were vastly to the interest of you parents, that 
your children, if possible, were taught at home. 

3. The Nom. as a subject is rare, except in Piiny’s Natural History: 

Usque aded magni réfert studium atque voluptas, Luer., rv. 984. 

Occasionally the Nom. of a neuter pronoun is found : 

Quid (Acc.) tua id (Nom.) réfert ? Ten., Ph., 723; what business is that of yours ? 

4. Réfert is the more ancient, and is employed by the poets (interest is excluded 
from Dactylic poetry by its form) to the end of the classical period. Interest is 
peculiar to prose, employed exclusively by CaEsar, and preferred by Cicero when a 
complement is added. 
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5. No satisfactory explanation has been given of this construction. One view is 
that mea réfert was originally [ex] mea ré fert (like ex mea ré est), it ts to my ad- 
vantage, and that the ex was lost. Interest having much the same force, but being 
later in development, took the constructions of réfert by false analogy. The Gen. 
would be but parallel to the possessive. 


382. 1. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Adverb, 
Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value. 


Id mea minumé réfert, Ter., Ad., 881; that makes no difference at all 
to me. Theodori nihil interest, C., Zusc., 1. 43, 102 ; It 1s no concern of 
Theodorus. Wagni interest mea tina nos esse, C., Aét., x11. 4; it 1s of 
great importance to me that we be together. 


2. The Object of Concern is commonly put in the Infini- 
tive, Accusative and Infinitive, ut or né with the Subjunc- 
tive, or an Interrogative Sentence. 


Quid Milonis intererat interfici Clidium? C., J/tl., 13,84; what interest 
had Milo in Clodius’ being killed ? [Caesar dicere solébat| nén tam sua 
quam rei piiblicae interesse uti salvus esset, Surt., ul., 86 ; Caesar used to 
say that it was not of so much importance to him(self) as to the State 
that his life should be spared. Vestra interest nd imperatérem pessimi 
faciant, Tac., H.,1.30; af ts to your interest that the dregs of creation 
do not make the emperor. Quid réfert talés versiis qua voce legantur ? 
Juv., 1.182; what matters 1t what voice such verses are recited 
with ? 


3. The Thing Involved is put in the Accusative with ad: 


Magni ad honérem nostrum interest quam primum mé ad urbem venire, 
C., Fam., xvi.1,1; tt makes a great difference touching our honour that 
I should come to the city as soon as possible. 


Occasional Uses. 


383, 1. The Genitive is found occasionally with certain Verbs of 
Fulness : in classical Latin principally implére, complére, egére, indigére. 

Pisd multés cédicés implévit efrum rérum, C., Verr.1. 46,119; Piso 
filled many books full of those things. Virtis plirimae commentatiinis 
et exercitatidnis indiget, Cf. C., Fun., 111.15, 50; virtue stands in need 
of much (very much) study and practice. 

Norers.—1. Classical Latin shows in all cases the Ab]. much more frequently than 
the Gen., except in the case of indigére, where Cicero prefers the Genitive. Livy 
likewise prefers the Gen. with implére. 

2. Ante-classical and poetic are explére (VERG.), abundare (Luc.), scatére 
(Lucr.), saturare (Piavt.), obsaturare (TrR.), carére (TEeR.). Carére and egére 
have the Acc. occasionally in early Latin. 

3. Other Grecisms are labdrum décipitur, H., 0., u. 13, 38 (reading doubtful), 
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Régnavit populérum, H., 0., 11. 30,12. Also mirari with Gen. in Verem (A., x1. 
126). Noteworthy is the occasional use of crédere with Gen. in PLautus ; so once 
falli, 


2. A Genitive of Separation, after the analogy of the Greek, is found 
in a few cases in the poets. 

Ut mé omnium iam labdrum levas, Pu., ud. 247; how you relieve me 
at last of all my toils and troubles. Désine mollium tandem queréllarum, 
H., 0., 11.9,17; cease at last from womanish complainings. 

3. The Genitive in Exclamations occurs in a very few instances in 
the poets. Cat., rx. 5 ; Prop., tv. (v.) 7, 21; compare Px., Most., 912 ; 
Lucan, 1. 45. 

On the Genitive after comparatives, see 296, N. 2. 


ABLATIVE. 


384, The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitive is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements : 


A. Where? B. Whence? C. Wherewith ? 

In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with prepositions ; 
in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without prepositions. 

A. The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative sense as 
the Ablative of the Time When. 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as : 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 2. The Ablative of Measure. 

C. The Ablative of the Thing Wherewith appears in a figurative 
sense, aS : : 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 2. The Ablative of Quality. 3. The 
Ablative of Means. 


Remark.—It is impossible to draw the line of demarcation with 
absolute exactness. So the Ablative of Cause may be derived from any 
of the three fundamental significations of the case, which is evidently 
a composite one. 


To these we add: 
D. The Ablative of Cause. E. The Ablative Absolute. 


I. The Literal Meanings of the Ablative. 
A. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. 
Ablativus LocaAlis. 
385. The Ablative answers the question Where? and takes 
as a rule the preposition in. 


In porta navigs, Ter., And., 480; Tam sailing 1x harbour. Pins in 
Hibérd prope effectus (erat), Cars., B.C., 1. 62, 3; the bridge oveR the 
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Ebro was nearly finished. Histrid in seaena [est], Pu., Poen., 20; the 
actor 1s on the stage. Haeret in equé senex, Cf. C., Dez., 10, 28; the old 
man sticks To his horse. 


Remarxks.—1. Verbs of Placing and kindred significations take the 
Abl. with in, to designate the result of the motion : classical are pinere, 
to place, and compounds ; locére, collocare, to put ; statuere, constituere, 
to set; cOnsidere, fo settle ; défigere, to plant ; démergere, to plunge ; 
imprimere, fo press wpon ; Insculpere, to engrave (figurative) ; inscribere, 
to write wpon ; incidere, to carve upon ; inclidere, to shut into. 

Platd rationem in capite posuit, iram in pectore locavit, C., Z’wsc., 1. 10, 
20; Plato has put reason in the head, has placed anger in the breast. 
(Lucrétia) cultrum in corde défigit, L., 1. 58,11; Lweretia plants a knife 
in (thrusts a knife down into) her heart. Philosophi in ils libris ipsts 
quis scribunt dé contemnend& gloria sua nOmina inscribunt, C., Zwsc., 1. 
15, 34 ; philosophers write their own names on (the titles of) the very 
books which they write about contempt of glory. (Foedus) in columna 
aénea incisum, C., Balb., 23, 53; a treaty cut upon a brazen column. 

The same observation applies to sub: 

Pone sub currii nimium propinqui sdlis in terra domibus negata, H., O., 
I. 22, 21; put (me) under the chariot of the all-too neighboring sun, in a 
land denied to dwellings. 

2. Verbs of Hanging and Fastening take ex, ab, or dé. 

Cui spés omnis pendet ex fortfind, huic nihil potest esse certi, C., Par., 11. 
17; to him who has all his hopes suspended on fortune, nothing can be 
certain. 

3. Here and there in is often rendered by per: C., Fam., 1.7, 6, per 
provincias, here and there in the provinces ; V., A., 111. 236. 

Norss.—1. In classical prose the use of the Abl. without in is confined to a few 
words, mostly phraseological. So terra, on land ; mari, by sea ; usually in the phrase 
terra marique (rarely in the reversed order), on land and sea. In terra is more 
common otherwise than terra, Loc and locis, especially when used with adjectives, 
usually omit in, The same is true of parte and partibus; so regularly dextra 
(parte), sinistra, laeva, e¢c., on the right, on the left. Livy uses regid like locus, 
The tendency, however, is observable as early as CiceRo’s time to omit the in when 
an adjective is employed, even in words other than those given above ; this tendency 
becomes more marked in Livy and is very strong in later Latin. The poets are free. 
Regard must always be had to 389. 

2. The Acc. with in after verbs of Placing is very rare in classical prose. In early 
Latin it is more common ; so with ponere, imponere, collocare. The examples with 
Acc. in classical Latin are principally with compounds of pdnere, as impdnere (usu- 
ally), repdnere, exponere. Collocdre with in and Acc. inCazs., B.G., 1. 18, 7, is not 
in a local sense. Somctimes the Dat. is found with impénere. 

3. With a verb of Rest the motion antecedent to the rest is often emphasised by con- 
struing the verb with in and the Acc. instead of with in and the Abl. This occurs 
most often with esse and habére, and seems to have been colloquial, as it is very rare 
in classical prose. é 

Numer6 mihi in mentem fuit dis advenientem gratids agere, Pu., Am., 180. 
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Adesse in senatum iissit, C., Ph., v. 7,19 (Of. hte ades, come hither). Parcere 
victis in animum habébat, L., xxxm1. 10, 4. 


386. Names of Towns in the Singular of the Third Declen- 
sion, and in the Plural of all Declensions, take the Ablative 
of Place Where without in, 


Ut Romae consulés sic Carthagine quotannis binirégés creabantur, NEP., 
xx. 7,4; as at Rome (two) consuls, so in Carthage two kings, were 
created yearly. Talis (Romae Fabricius), qualis Aristidés Athénis, fuit, C., 
Off., 1. 22, 87; Fabricius was gust such a man at Rome as Aristides 
was at Athens. 


Remarxs.—1. Appositions are put in the Abl. commonly with in; 
when the appositive has an attribute, the proper name regularly pre- 
cedes : Neadpoli, in celeberrimd oppids, C., fab. Post., 10, 26; at Naples, 
a populous town. 

2. In the neighborhood of, at, is ad with Acc., especially of military 
operations: ptigna ad Cannas (better Cannénsis), the batile at Cannae; 
pons ad Genavam, Cars., B.G., 1.7; the bridge at Geneva. 

Note.—The Abl. in names of Towns of the Second Declension is found once in CaE- 
sAR (B.C., I. 35, but the reading is questioned) ; more often in Vitruvius and later 


Latin, but in Greek words only. Apparent exceptions in Carsar and CicERo are to be 
referred to the Abl. of Separation. The poets, however, are free. 


387. In citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in. 

Libro tertid, third book ; versi decimd, tenth verse ; alid locé, elsewhere. 

But in is necessary when a passage in a book and not the whole book is 


meant : Agricultiira laudatur in e6 librd qui est dé tuenda ré familiari, C., 
Cat. M., 17, 59; agriculture is praised in the work on domestic economy. 


388, In designations of Place, with totus, ciinctus, whole ; 
omnis, a// ; medius, middle, the Ablative of the Place Where 
is generally used without in. 

Menippus, me6 iiidicid, tota Asia disertissimus, C., Br., 91, 815 ; Dlenip- 
pus, in my judgment, the most eloquent man in all Asta (Minor). 


Battiadés semper tdtd cantabitur orbe, Ov., Am., 1. 15, 18; Battiades (Cal- 
limachus) will always be sung throughout the world. 


ReEMARK.—In is not excluded when the idea is throughout, in which 
case per also may be used. Neg@ in Sicilia tata (throughout the whole of 
Sicily) lum argenteum vas fuisse, eic., C., Verr., tv. 1, 1. 


389. In all such designations of Place as may be regarded 
in the light of Cause, Manner, or Instrument, the Ablative 
is used without a preposition. 
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Ut terri Thermopylarum angustiae Graeciam, ita mari fretum Euripi 
claudit, L., xxx1. 23,12; as the pass of Thermopylae bars Greece by 
land, so the frith of Euripus by sea. Ariovistus exercitum castris conti- 
nuit, Caus., B.G., 1. 48,4; Artovistus kept his army within the camp. 
Egressus est nOn vils sed trimitibus, C., Ph., XIII. 9, 19; he went out not 
by high roads but by cross-cuts, Némd ire quemquam piblica prohibet 
via, Px., Cure., 35 ; no man forbiddeth (any one to) travel by the public 
road. Matris cinerés Romam Tiberi subvecti sunt, Cf. Suet., Cal., 15; 
his mother’s ashes were brought up to Rome by the Tiber. 

So recipere aliquem téctd, oppidd, portii, fo receive a man into one’s 
house, town, harbour ; where, however, the Acc. with in is not excluded: 
gentés iniversae in civitatem sunt receptae, C., Balb., 13, 31. 


B. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHENCE. 
Ablativus Séparativus. 


390. 1. The Ablative answers the question Whence? and 
takes as a rule the prepositions ex, owt of, d6, from, ab, off. 


(Eum) exturbasti ex aedibus? Pu., Trin., 137 ; did you hustle him out 
of the house ? Aréneas déiciam dé pariete, Px., St.,355 ; J will get the 
cobwebs down from the wall. Alecibiadem Athéniénsés & civitate expulé- 
runt, Cf. Nep., vil. 6,25; the Athenians banished Alcibiades from the 
state. Décédit ex Gallia Roémam Naevius, C., Quinct., 4,16; Naevius 
withdrew from Gaul to Rome. Unde déiécisti sive ex quo loc, sive & 
quo locé (whether out oF or FROM which place), ed restituas, C., Caec., 
30, 88. 


2. The prepositions are often omitted with Verbs of Ab- 
staining, Removing, Relieving, and Excluding ; so regularly 
with dom6, from home, rire, from the country. 

With Persons a preposition (chiefly ab) must be used. 


(Verrés) omnia domé6 éius abstulit, C., Verr., 1. 34,83; Verres took 
everything away from his house. Ego, cum Tullius rire redierit, mittam 
eum ad t8, C., Fami.,v. 20,9; when Tullius returns from the country, I 
will send him to you. 

Compare Aliénd manum abstineant, Cato, Agr., 5,1; let them keep 
their hand(s) from other people’s property, with [Alexander | vix 4 s6 mantis 
abstinuit, C., Zusc., tv. 37,79; Alexander hardly kept (could hardly 
keep) his hands from himself (from laying hands on himself). 

Compare Lapidibus optimés virds ford pellis, C., Har. Res., 18, 89; you 
drive men of the best classes from the forum with stones, with Istum 
aemulum ab ed pellitd, Ter., Hun., 215 ; drive that rival from her. 

Compare Omnium rérum nattird cdgnita liberdmur mortis meti, C., 
Fin., 1. 19, 63; by the knowledge of universal nature we get rid of the 
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fear of death, with Té ab e6 liberd, C., O.F., 111.1. 3,9; JZ rid you of 
him. 

Compare Amicitia nillé locé excliiditur, C., Lael., 6,22; friendship is 
shut out from no place, with Ab illa exclidor, hdc concliidor, Cf. TER., 
And., 386; Lam shut out from HER (and) shut up here (to live with HER). 


Nores.—1. In classical Latin the preposition is usually employed in local relations, 
and omitted in metaphorical relations ; though there are some exceptions. 

2. It is to be noted that in the vast majority of cases the separation is indicated by a 
verb ; hence this Abl. is found commonly with verbs compounded with prepositions. 
Thus, classical Latin shows but few simple verbs with the Abl., as follows : movére, 
chiefly in general or technical combinations ;: movére loc6, senati, tribil (Carsar, 
however, has no case); pellere, in technical language with civitate, domd, ford, 
patria, possessidnibus, suis sédibus; cédere is found with patria, vita, me- 
moria, possessigne, Italia; cadere, technical with caus&; solvere with lége 
(légibus), religidne, e¢c., somnd; levare and liberare are found chiefly in meta- 
phorical combinations, and especially in Cicero; arcére has peculiarly ab with 
metaphorical, Abl. with local forces. In the case of most of these verbs, the preposi- 
tion with the Abl. is also found. 

8. Of compound verbs with the Abl., Cicero shows only sé abdic&re (principally 
technical), abesse (rarely), abhorrére (once) ; abire (in technical uses = 88 abdiciire), 
abrumpere (once), absolvere, abstinére (intrans. without, trans. more often with, 
preposition), déicere (with aedilitate, e¢c.), démovére (once), dépellere, désistere, 
déturbare; Gdiicere (rare); efferre (rare); dgredi; Gicere; élabi (rare) ; émit- 
tere (Cazs.); 6ripere (rare; usually Dat.); 6vertere; excédere; excliidere; 
exire (rare) ; expellere ; exsolvere ; exsistere (rare) ; exturbare; intercltidere; 
interdicere (alicui aliqua ré; also alicui aliquid) ; praecipitare (CaEs.); prohi- 
bére ; supersedére. 

Early Latin shows a few more verbs with this construction. The poets are free with 
the Abl., and also later prose writers, beginning with Livy. 

4. Humi, from the ground, begins with VEerct..- The preposition is found occa- 
sionally with dom6 ; necessarily with a word (adjective or adverb) involving measure- 
ment, as ; longinqué, longé, procul. 

5. Compounds with @i (dis) also take the Dative (in poetry) : 

Paulum sepultae distat inertiae célata virtiis, H., 0.,1v. 9,29; dittle doth 
hidden worth differ from buried sloth. 

6. The Place Whence gives the Point of View from which. In English a different 
translation is often given, though not always necessarily: @ tergo, in the rear ; ex 
parte dextra, on the right side; ab oriente, on the east ; & tant6 spatid, at suck a 
distance ; ex fuga, on the flight ; & ré friimentaria laborare, to be embarrassed in 


. the matter of provisions. 


3. The prepositions are also omitted with kindred Adjec- 
tives. 


Animus excelsus omni est liber cfira, C., Fin.,1.15,49; a lofty mind 
as free from all care. (Catd) omnibus hiimanis vitiis imminis, semper for- 
tinam in sua potestate habuit, VELL., 1. 35,2; Cato, exempt from all 
human failings, always had fortune in his own power. Tugurtha (Ad- 
herbalem) extorrem patria effécit, S., Jug., 14,11; Zugurtha rendered 
Adherbal an exile from his country, Utrumque (fraus et vis) homine 
aliénissimum, C., Off., 1. 13, 41. 
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Nores.—1. The preposition is more usual in most cases. Piirus and immiinis, with 
simple Abl., are poetical and post-Augustan. Expers, with Abl. instead of with Gen., 
belongs to early Latin and Satiusr. Recéns, /resh from, with Abl., belongs to 
Tacitus. 

2. Procul, far from, regularly takes the preposition ab, except in the poets and 
later prose. 

8. The Abl. of the Supine is early and late, as Caro, Agr., 5; Vilicus primus cu- 
biti surgat, postrémus cubitum eat, See 436, n. 4. 


391. Names of Towns and Small Islands. are put in the 
Ablative of the Place Whence. : 


Démaratus figit Tarquinids Corinthé, C., Z'usc., v.37, 109; Demaratus 
fled to Tarquinit from Corinth. Dolabella Dél6 proficiscitur, C., Verr., 
1.18,46; Dolabella sets out from Delos. 


RemarkKs.—1. The prepositions ab (a) and ex (é) are sometimes used 
for the sake of greater exactness, but rarely in model prose. So regu- 
larly ab with the Place from which distance is measured : 

[Aesculapii templum] quinque milibus passuum ab urbe [Epidaurd] distat, 
Of. L., xiv. 28, 3 (403, n. 1). 

When the substantives urbe, ciéy, and oppid6, ‘own, are employed, the 
use of the preposition is the rule, as also when not the town,, but the 
neighbourhood is intended; also always with longs. When the Apposi- 
tive has an attribute the proper name regularly precedes, 

Aulide, ex oppidé Boedtiae, from Aulis, a town-of Boeotia. Ex Apol- 
l6nia Ponti urbe, from Apollonia, a city of Pontus. Ex oppidd Gergovia, 
Cass., B.G., vu. 4,2; from the town of Gergovia. 

Early Latin is free in the use of prepositions ; and also from Livy 
on the usage seems to increase. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the local designations : 

Agrigenté ex Aesculapii find whereas we should say, from the temple 
of Aesculapius at Agrigentum. Unde domd? V., A., vill. 114; from what 
home ? 

3. Letters are dated from rather than at a place. 

Norr.—Names of countries are but rarely used in the Ablative. CicrRo, Sau.usr, 
and Livy show no instance, CAESAR only one (B.C., 11. 58,4). Occasional examples 
are found in early Latin and in old inscriptions ; then in later historians, beginning 


with VELLEIUs. The use of prepositions with towns seems in general to have been a 
colloquialism, @f. Surr., Aug., 86. The poets are free in their usage. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 
Ablativus Sociativus. 


392. The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition 
cum, with. 


Cum febri domum rediit, C., O7., m1. 2,6; he returned home with a 
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fever. Catilina stetit in comitid cum télé, Cf. C., Cat.,1.6,15; Catiline 
stood in the place of election with a weapon (on him). Cum baculd péra- 
que [senex], Manrr., Iv. 53,3; an old man with stick and wallet. Nee té- 
cum possum vivere nec sine t8, Marrt., x11. 47, 2; I can’t live either with 
you or without you. 


Remarks.—1. In military phrases, the troops with which a march 
is made are put in the Ablative, with or without cum; generally with- 
out cum when an adjective is used (Ablative of Manner), with cum when 
no adjective is used (Ablative of Attendance). With definite numbers, 
however, cum is regularly employed. 

Albani ingenti exercitii in agrum Romaénum impetum fécére, L., 1. 23, 3; 
the Albans attacked the Roman territory with a huge army. Caesar cum 
equitibus DCCCC in castra pervénit, Cars., B.C.,1. 41,1; Caesar arrived 
in camp with nine hundred cavalry. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above is the Instrumental Abla- 
tive : 

Navibus profectus est, C., /am., XV. 3,2; he set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions : 

Hasdrubal mediam aciem Hispaénis firmat, L., xxi. 29,4; Hannibal 
strengthens the centre with Spanish troops. Actum nihil est nisi Poend 
milite portas frangimus, Juv., x. 155; naught is accomplished unless we 
break the gates with the Punic soldiery (as if with a battering-ram). 


Il. The Figurative Meanings of the Ablative. 
A. The Place Where is transferred to the Time When. 


Ablative of Time. Ablativus Temporis. 
393, Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative. 


Qua nocte natus Alexander est, e€dem Dianae Ephesiae templum défla- 
gravit, Cf. C., N.D., 1. 27,69; on the same might on which Alexander 
was born, the temple of Diana of Ephesus burned to the ground. S&turni 
stella triginta feré annis cursum suum cdnficit, C., V.D., 11. 20,52; the 
planet Saturn completes tis period in about thirty years. 

Many adverbial forms of time are really Locative Ablatives : 

So hodié, to-day ; heri(e), yesterday ; mane, in the morning. 


ReMARKs.—1. Time Within Which may be expressed by perand the 
Accusative : 

Per eds ipsds diés quibus Philippus in Achaia fuit, Philoclés saltum 
Cithaerdnis transcendit, L., xxx1. 26,1; during those very days, while 
Philip was in Achaia, Philocles crossed the range of Cithaeron. 

2. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities ; so usually 
with totus, all, whole: 
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Nocte pluit tot, redeunt at mane seréna, V. (Port. Lat. Mriy., rv. 155 
B) ; all night (Jupiter) rains; clear skies come back in the morning. 
Cf. Cars., B.G., 1. 26, 5. 

So with definite numbers; but rarely, until the post-Augustan 
period : 

Scriptum est triginta annis vixisse Panaetium, posteaquam illds librds 
édidisset, C., Off., 1. 2,8; it ts written that Panaetius lived for thirty 
years after he had published those books (not to be confounded with the 
Abl. of Difference, 403). Apud P¥thagoram discipulis quinque annis 
tacendum erat, SEN., H.If.,52,10; in the school of Pythagoras the 
disciples had to keep silence five years. 

3. When the Notion is Negative, the English Time For Which is the 
Latin Within Which. 

[Roscius] Romam multis annis nén vénit, C., Rosc.Am., 27,74; Ros- 
cius has not come to ome in (for) many years. Not always, however; 
compare Sex ménsis iam hic némd habitat, PL., Most.,954; no one has 
been living here these six months. 

4. Especially to be noted is the Abl. of Time with hic, ¢h7s ; ille, that: 

Cui viginti his annis supplicitid décréta est? C., Ph., xtv. 4,11; fo 
whom during these last twenty years has a supplication been decreed ? 
[Karthaginem] hoc biennié évertés, C., Rep., vi. 11, 11; Carthage you 
will overturn in the next two years. 

Transferred to Oratid Obliqua, hic becomes ille (660, 3) : 

Diodorus [respondit] illud argentum sé paucis illis diébus misisse Lily- 
baeum, C., Verr., Iv. 18,39 ; Diodorus answered that he had sent that 
silver plate to Inlybaeum within a few days (a few days before). 

5. The Abl. of Time is regularly accompanied by an attribute in 
classical Latin, except in the case of a number of common designations, 
as aestate, dié, hieme, nocte, vespere (vesperi). Exceptions are rare, such 
as comitiis, lice, pace, militia, and some names of games. 


394, ‘The Ablative with the preposition in is used of points 
within a period of time, or of the character of the time. 
Bis in dié, éwice a day; in pueritia, in boyhood; in aduléscentia, in 
youth. 
* N&lld mod6 mihi placuit bis in dié saturum fieri, C., Zusc., v. 35, 100 ; 
at did not suit me in any way to eat my fill twice a day. Féci ego istaec 
itidem in aduléscentia, PL., B., 410; I did those things too in my youth, 


RemarK.—The use or omission of in sometimes changes the meaning. 
So belld Persicd, at the time of the Persian war; but in bell, in war 
times ; in pace, in peace times. Phraseological is in tempore, more fre- 
quent than tempore, at the right time. But in ill6 tempore means in 
those circumstances, at that crisis. At present, for the. present, is 
always in praesentia or in praesenti (rare). 
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Nores.—1. Classical Latiu coufines the use of in to designatious of Time of Life 
(though here, when an adjective is employed, in is usually omitted) and to the periods 
of time. Later in is used much more extensively. With numeralsinisthe rule. Cato 
and the poets have sometimes bis dié, as diés = finus diés. 

2. Dé, from, is also used in designations of time : principally in the phrase dé dié, 
dé nocte. Ut iugulent hominem surgunt dé nocte latronés, H., Xp., 1. 2,32; to 
kill @ man, highwaymen rise by night, i.e., while it is yet night. 

Inter, detween: Quae prandia inter continuom perdidi triennium, PL., St., 
213; what luncheons I have lost during three years together. 

Intra, within: Subégit sdlus intra viginti diés, PL., Curc., 448; he quelled 
them all alone in less than twenty days. 

Ou per, éhrough, see 336, R. 2. 

Cum, with, is found occasionally in phrases, as cum prima lfice, with daybreak. 


B. The Place Whence is transferred : 
a. To Origin. 2. To Respect or Specification. 


I. Ablative of Origin. 


395. Participles which signify Birth take the Ablative of 
Origin ; sometimes with the prepositions ex and dé. 


Amplissima familia nati aduléscentés, Cazs., B.G@., vil. 37,1; young 
men born of a great house. Numae Pompilii régis nepis, filia ortus, Ancus 
Marcius erat, L., 1. 32,1; King Numa Pompilius’s grandson, a daugh- 
ter’s issue, was Ancus Marcius. Matcénas atavis édite régibus, H., O., 1. 
1,1; Maecenas, offshoot of great-grandsire kings. Dis genite et geni- 
tiire deds, V., A., 1x. 639 ; begotten of gods, and destined to beget gods ! 
Sate sanguine divum! V., A., vi. 125; seed of blood divine! Ex mé 
atque ex hdc natus es, TeR., Heaut., 1030; you are his son and mine. 
Oderunt n&tds dé paelice, Juv., vi. 627; they hate the offspring of the 
concubine. 

Ab, and occasionally ex, are employed of remote progenitors : 

Plérique Belgae sunt orti ab Germanis, Cf. Cars., B.G., 1. 4,1; Bel- 
gians are mostly of German descent. Oriundi ex Etrtiscis, Cf. L., 11. 9, 1; 
of Etruscan origin. 


Nores.—1. The principal participles thus used are natus, prégnétus, oriundus ; 
ortus, genitus, and satus begin in prose with Livy ; éditus and crétus are poetic ; 
procreatus is late. Crcero uses oriundus but ouce ; it denotes remote origin. 

2. With names of Places the preposition is the rule (862, N.2) ; but there are a few 
exceptions in early Latin and in Cicero, and acouple of examples in Cazsar. Later 
the simple Abl. disappears. The Abl. was the rule with names of Tribes. 

Periphanés Rhodé mercator, Pu., Asin., 499. Magius Cremona, Cazs., B.C., 
1.24,4. Q. Verrés Romilia, C., Verr.,1.8,23; Q. Verres of the Romilian tribe. 

3. With finite verbs denoting Origin, the preposition is regular, except occasionally 
with nasci, 

4. The Ablative of Agent properly belongs here. But for convenience of contrast it 
is treated under 401. . 


396. The Ablative of Material takes ex in classical Latin. 
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Ex animé cdustamus et corpore, Cf. C., Fin., rv. 8,19; we consist of 
mind and body. 

Statua ex aurd, ex aere, facta, a statue made of gold, of bronze. Often 
an adjective is used : aureus, golden ; ligneus, wooden. 


Nores.—1. After CicEro cOnstare is used more often with the Abl.; cénsistere 
(with the Abl.) is poetical. Continéri, to be contained in, i.e., almost “ B consist of,” 
takes the Abl. only, but with a different conception. 

Medicina tota constat experimentis, QuINT., 11. 17,9; all medicine is made up 
of experiments (is empirical). 

2. With fieri the previous state is indicated by dé as well as by ex, 

Dé templd carcerem fierl! C., Ph.,v.7,18; from a temple to become a jail. 
.Fiés dé rhétore cdnsul, Juv., vu.197; jrom (having been) rhetorician you will 
become consul. Ex dratore arator factus, C., Ph., 111. 9, 22 (206, R. 2). 

8. Otherwise the simple Ablative of Material is poetic or late : 

Mavors caelatus ferré, V.,-A., vill. 700; Dare carven of iron. 

Meliére luté finxit, Juv., xiv. 35; he fashioned it of better clay. 


2. Ablative of Respect. 


397. The Ablative of Respect or Specification gives the 
Point From Which a thing is measured or treated, and is 


put in answer to the questions From What Point of View ? 
According to What? By What? In Respect of What ? 


Discriptus populus cénsii, drdinibus, aetatibus, C., Leg., 11. 19,44; a 
people drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. Ennius ingenid 
maximus, arte rudis, Ov., 7r., 1.424; Hnnius in genius great, in art 
unskilled. Animd ignavus, procax Gre, Tac., //., 11.23,18; coward of 
soul, saucy of tongue. 

Noteworthy are the phrases: crine ruber, red-haired ; captus oculis 
(literally, caught in the eyes), blind ; captus mente, ¢nsane , mea sen- 
tentia, according to my opinion ; itire, by right; lége, by law, ete.; and 
the Supines in -i (486). 


NotEs.—1. Prepositions are also used, which serve to show the conception : 

(Caesaris) adventus ex coldre vestitis cignitus, (7. Cazs., B.G., vit. 88,1; 
the arrival of Caesar was known by the color of his clothing. Dé gestii intellegd 
quid respondeas, C., Vat., 15,85 ; understand by your gesture what answer you are 
gwing. Ab animd aeger fui, Pu., Zp.,129; at heart I was sick. Otidsum ab 
anim6, TER., Ph., 340; easy in min 

Similarly ex lége, according to led ; @x pacts, according to agreement ; ex (dé) 
more, according to custom; ex animi sententia, according to (my) heart's desire ; 
ex Uist, useful. 

2. A special category isformed by words indicating eminence or superiority ; 30 ex- 
cellere, antecellere, praestare, superare, vincere; and the adjectives : insignis, 
illtstris, dignus ; excelléns, praecelléns. Praecellere is found in early and late 
Latin, while dignari is poetic and post-Augustan. 

Maximé populus Romanus animi magnitidine excellit, C., O7f.,1. 18,61; the 
Roman peojhe excel most in loftiness of mind. 

On dignus with Gen., see 374, n. 10. 
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A curious usage is that of decdrus and decére, with Abl., in Pr., If G., 619; Asin.,577. 
3. The origin of these constructions is still nndetermined. They may be dednced 
also from the Instrumental side of the Abl., or from the Locative side. 


398. ‘The Ablative of Respect is used with the Compara- 
tive instead of quam, ¢han, with the Nominative or Accusa- 
tive ; but in the classical language mainly after a negative, 
or its equivalent. (Adldtivus Compardationis. ) 


Tunica propior palliést, Pu., Zrin., 1154; the shirt is nearer than the 
cloak. Nihil est virtfite amabilius, C., Lael., 8,28; nothing is more 
attractive than virtue. Quid est in homine ratidne divinius? C., Leg., 1. 
7,22; what is there in man more godlike than reason ? ’ 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose : 

Lacrima nihil citius aréscit, C., Jnv., 1.56, 109; nothing dries more 
quickly than a tear. Ném6 est qui tibi sapientius suddére possit té ips, 
C., Fam.,11.7,1; there ts no one who can give you wiser advice than 
you yourself. Pulerum drnatum turpés morés péius caend conlinunt, PL., 
Most., 291 ; foul behavior doth bedraggle fine apparel worse than mud. 


Remarx.—When the word giving the point of view is a relative, the 
Abi. must be used. See 296, r. 2. 

Phidiae simulacris quibus nihil in ili6 genere perfectius vidémus, cigitare 
tamen possumus pulchridra, C., Or., 2,8; the statues of Pheidias, than 
which we see nothing more perfect tn their kind, still leave room for us 
to imagine those that are more beautiful. 

Nores.—1. The comparative is also employed with the Abl. of certain abstract 
substantives and adjectives used as substantives ; so opinidne, spé, exspectatione ; 
aequd, ifistd, solit6, and the like, all post-Ciceronian except aequ6, opinidne. 

(Consul) sérius spé (= quam spés fuerat) Romam vénit, L., xxvi. 26,4; the 
consul came to Rome later than was hoped. Solité citatior amnis, L., xx11. 19, 11; 
the river running faster than usual. 

2. Aequé and adaequé are found once each in PLautus with the Abl.; and then 


not till the time of the elder PLiny. 
3. For other details, see 296 and 644. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 


Ablativus Sociativus. Ablative of Attendance. 
1. Ablative of Manner. 


399. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How ? 
and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjec- 
tive ; with or without eum when it has an Adjective or its 
equivalent. (Adldtivus Modi.) 


[Stellae] circulds suds orbésque conficiunt celeritate mirabili, C., Rep., V1. 
15,15; the stars complete their orbits with wonderful swiftness. Vos 
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drd ut attenté bonaque cum venia verba mea audiatis, C., osc. Am., 4,9; 
I beg you to hear my words attentively and with kind indulgence. 
Beaté vivere, honesté, id est cum virtiite, vivere, C., v2., 111. 8, 29; to 
live happily is to live honestly, that 1s, virtuously. . 

Notrs.—1. The simple Ab]. without an attribute is confined to a few substantives, 
which have acquired adverbial force ; early Latin shows astii, curriculé, dold, ergo, 
gratils and ingratiis, ioculd, merité, numer%d, optatd, ordine, sortitd, volun- 
tate, vulgd. Terence adds: vi, ifire, inifiria. Classical Latin shows some of 
these, also ratiOne, ratione et via, moribus, cdnsuétidine, silentis, casi, lége, 
fraude, vitid, sacramento (beginning with Livy), and a few others. Sometimes the 
idea of Specification is prominent, as in lége, itire (897) ; sometimes it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between the Manner and the Instrument : vi, violently and by violence; vi et 
armis, dy force of arms; pedibus, afoot ; navibus, by ship. Notice, also, the use of 
per, éhrough, with the Accusative: per vim, dy violence ; per litteras, by letter. 

2. The post-Ciceronian Latin extends the use of the Abl. without an attribute. 

3. The phrases sub condicidne, sub lége, eéc., begin with Livy. 


2. Ablative of Quality. 
(Descriptive Ablative.) 


400. The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and al- 
ways takes an Adjective or an equivalent. 


[Hannibalis] ndmen erat magna apud omnés gloria, C., Or., 11. 18, 75 ; 
the name of Hannibal was glorious in the esteem of all the world. 
(Agésilaus) statira fuit humili, Ner., xvi. 8,1; Agesilaus was (a man) 
of low stature. Ista turpiculd puella nas, Car., 41,3; that girl of yours 
with the ugly nose. Clavi ferrei digiti pollicis crassitidine, Cf. Cars., 
B.G., 11. 13,4; tron nails of the thickness of your thumb. 


Remarks.—1. External and transient qualities are put by prefer- 
ence in the Ablative ; Measure, Number, Time, and Space are put in 
the Genitive only ; parts of the body in the Ablative only. Otherwise 
there is often no difference. 


2. Of unnatural productions cum may be used: agnus cum suilld 
eapite, L., XXxI. 12,7; a@ lamb with a swine’s head. 


3. Ablative of Means. 


401. The Means or Instrument is put in the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

The Agent or Doer is put in the Ablative with the Prepo- 
sition ab (4). The Person Through Whom is put in the 
Accusative with per. 


Xerxés certior factus est, a ican od pReeS ge: 
Xerxes was informed, 2. & sie 2 wf @ messenger. 
3. per nintium, by means of a messenger. 


17 
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Qui sunt hominés, 4 quibus ille sé lapidibus adpetitum, etiam percussum 
esse dixit? C., Dom., 5,18; who are the men by whom he said he had been 
thrown at with stones, and even hit? Vulgd occidébantur? Per qude 
et a quibus? C., Losc.Am., 29, 80; were they cut down openly ? Through 
whose instrumentality and by whose agency ? Nec bene promeritis capi- 
tur neque tangitur ira, Lucr., 1. 651 (227, x. 4). Ipse docet quid agam: 
fas est et ab hoste docéri, Ov., J/., 1v. 428 (219). Discite sinariI per quem 
didicistis amare, Ov., em. Am., 43; learn to be healed by means of (him 
by) whom you learned to love. 


Remarks.—1. When the Instrument is personified and regarded as 
an Agent, or the Agent is regarded as an Instrument, the constructions 
are reversed; when an adjective is used, the construction may be 
doubtful; see 354, n. 1, and 214, rR. 2. 

So iacent suis téstibus, C., Ji/.,18,47; they are cast by their own 
uttinesses ; or, they are cast, their own men being witnesses. 

2. A quality, when personified, has the construction of the person. 
So déseri 4 mente, & spé. 

Vobis animus ab ignaviad atque sdcordia conruptus [est], S., Jug., 31, 2; 
you have had your soul(s) debauched by sloth and indifference. 


Notrs.—1. The number of verbs construed with this Abl. is very large and com- 
prises several categories ; so verbs of Clothing and Providing, Adorning and Endow- 
ing, Training (érudire also takes in; others take Acc., see 339), Living and Nour- 
ishing, etc. 

2. Of special importance are assuéscé, assuéfacid, assuétus; (Catilina) sce- 
lerum exercitatiine assuéfactus, C., Cat., u1.5,9. The Dat. is fonnd first in Livy 
in prose. Ad with the Acc. is also classical. 

8. Afficere, ¢o treat, with the Ablative, is a favorite turn ; see the Lexicons. 

4. Verbs of sacrificing, such as sacrificare, sacrum facere, divinam rem facere, 
facere and fieri (mostly poetical), immolére, litare (poetical), have the Abl. of Means. 
Bunt immolare usnally has Acc. and Dat., and so the others occasionally, except 
facere, 

Quinquaginta capris sacrificavérunt, L., xiv. 16,6; they sacrificed fifty she- 
goats. 

5. Here belong also verbs like pluere, sidare (not classic), stillare (not classic), 
fluere, manare, and the like: sanguine pluisse, L., xx1v.10,7. The Acc. is also 
common. 

6. Nitor, Zstay myself, is construed with the Abl.; occasionally within. Fid6, 
confids, 7 trust, rely on, have the Abl.; but with persons the Dat., sometimes also with 
things. On the other hand, diffid6, J distrust, always has the Dat. in classical Latin, 
but Tacirus shows Abl., and so do other later writers. Stare, 2o abide by, usnally 
has the Abl., but occasionally in ; manére has nsually in; the Abl. is poetical. Aequi- 
éscere, fo acquiesce in, with Abl. is rare. Frétus, supported, takes the Abl. regularly; 
Livy alone uses the Dative. Contentus, satisfied with (by), is used only of one’s own 
possessions (rébus, forttina, efc.), and has the Ablative. 

Saliis omnium non véritate sdlum sed etiam fama nititur, (7. C., Q.F.,1. ii. 
1,2; the welfare of all rests not on truth alone, vut also on repute. Eiusifidicid stare 
nolim, C., Twsc., 11. 26, 63 ; I should not like to abide by his judgment. 

7. A remnant of the old usage is found with fi6, facid, and esse: 

Quid fécisti scipidne ? PL., Cas., 975 ; what have you done with the wand? Quid 
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m6 fiet 2 Pu., Most., 1166 ; what will become of me? Quid té futfirumst? Ter., 
Ph., 137 ; what is to become of you? Quid hic homine facias ? C., Verr., 11. 16, 39 ; 
how will you dispose of this man? Quid huic homini facias? C., Caecin., 11, 30; 
what will you do to this man? Quid dé nobis futirum [est]? C., Fam.,1x. 17,1; 
what is to happen in our case ? 

The use of the Dative is rare, and still more rare the use of dé, 

The construction is colloquial, and never found in Cagsar and Tacitus ; it is 
always in an interrogative sentence, except in Cato and Ovip. 


4. Ablative of Standard. Ablativus Ménstrae, 


402. The Standard of Measure is put in the Ablative with 
verbs of Measurement and Judgment. 


Benevolentiam nin arddre amdris sed stabilitate itidicémus, C., Off., 1. 
15,47; good will we are to judge not by ardour but by steadfastness. 
Magnés hominés virtiite métimur, non fortfind, NEP., XvIM. 1, 1; we meas- 
ure great men by worth, not by fortune. Sonis hominés ut aera tinnitt 
digndscimus, QUINT., XI. 3,31; we distinguish men by sound, as coppers 
by ring. 


Remarks.—1. It is often hard to distinguish the Measure from the 
Respect (see 397). 

2. Ex with the Abl. is frequently found with these verbs ; so regu- 
larly with aestimare, existimare, spectire, in the sense of judge, value. 

Dicendum erit non esse ex fortiind fidem ponderandam, C., Part. Or., 34, 
117; the plea will have to be made that faith 1s not to be weighed by 
fortune. Sic est vulgus: ex véritdte pauca, ex opiniGne multa aestimat, C., 
Rosc.Com., 10, 29 ; this ts the way of the rabble: they value few things 
by (the standard of) truth, many by (the standard of) opinion. 


403. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative. 


$01 multis partibus maior (est) quam terra finiversa, C., V.D., 11. 36, 92; 
the sunis many parts larger than the whole earth. (Via) alterd tantd 
longidrem habébat anfractum, Nep., xvii. 8, 5; the road had a bend (that 
made it) longer by as much again, as long again. Quinquiéns tantd am- 
plius Verrés, quam licitum est, civitatibus imperavit, Cf. C., Verr., 111. 97, 
225; Verres levied on the various cities five times more than was allowed 
bylaw. Turrés dénis pedibus quam miirus altidrés sunt, CuRT., v. 1, 26; the 
towers are (by) ten feet higher than the wall. Tantd est acciisare quam 
défendere, quant6 facere quam sanare vulnera, facilius, QUINT., V. 13, 3; t¢ 
is as much easier to accuse than to defend, as it is easter to inflict wounds 
than to heal them. Perfer et obdtird : multd gravibra tulisti, Ov., 7'r., v. 
11, 7; endure to theend and be firm : you have borne much more grievous 
burdens. 


Nores.—1. This rule applies to verbs involving difference (such as abesse, distare, 
malle, praestare, excellere, eéc.), as well as to comparatives, with which must be 
reckoned infra, supra, Ultra. 
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{Aesculapil templum] quinque milibus passuum ab urbe [Epidaurd] distat, 
Cf. L., XLV. 28,3; the temple of Aesculaptus is five miles from the city of Epidaurus. 

2. The Acc. is sometimes employed (see 335) ; especially with ncuter adjectives mul- 
tum, tantum, ¢fc., but this is not common except with verbs. 

3. The Plautine Abl. nimi6, with the comparative, is not classical (compare [C.], 
Att., X.8 a, 1), but reappearsin Livy. Aliter with this Abl. is very rare and is not clas- 
sical. So also the Abl. with the positive, of which a few examples are cited from early 
Latin, as Ter., Heaut., 205. 

4. (a) Especially to be noted is the use of the Abl. of Measure with ante, defore, 
and post, after : 

Paucis ante diébus, Paucis diébus ante, «few days before. 

Paucis post diébus, Paucis diébus post, @ few days after, afterward. 

Dudbus annis postquam Roma condita est, two years after Rome was founded. 

Pauld post Tréiam captam, @ little while after the taking of Troy. 

The Acc. can also be employed: post paucds ann6s, a/ter a fez years ; ante paucds 
annés, afew years before; and the ordinal as well as the cardinal numbers (but only 
when quam follows) : two hundred years after(ward) may be: 

Ducentis annis post or Ducentésimd anno post, 
Post ducentés annds or Post ducentésimum annum. 


(6) Ante and post do not precede the Abl. in classical Latin except with aliquant6 
(rare) and pauld, Ante and post, with the Acc. followed by quam, instead of ante- 
quam and postquam with the Abl., belong preéminently to post-classical Latin ; 
classical examples arc rare. CicERO never has ante. 

() Ante his sex ménsés, six months ago (compare 393, R.4) more frequently 
abhine sex ménsés (336, k. 3); abhinc sex ménsibus, means six months before. 

(d) With a relative sentence the Abl. of the relative may be used alouc, iustead of 
ante (post) quam : 

Mors Roscii quadridud qué is occisus est, Chr¥sogond niintiatur, C., Lose. 
Am., 37,105; the death of Roscius was announced to Chrysogonus four days after he 
was killed (in the course of the four days within which he was Killed). See 393. 

() Hence is ad: ad sex ménsés, six months hence. 

(7) Do not confuse the Acc. with ante and post with the Acc. of Duration of Time. 


5. Ablative of Price. 
404. Definite Price is put in the Ablative. 


Eriphyla auré virl vitam véndidit, C., Inv., 1. 50, 94; Hriphyle sold her 
husband’s life for gold. Viginti talentis fnam dratidnem Isocratés vén- 
didit, Puin., V.#., vit. 31, 110; Zsocrates sold one speech for twenty tal- 
ents, Emit morte immortalitatem, QuINT., 1x. 3, 71; he purchased death- 
lessness with death. Argentum accépl, ddte imperium véndidi, PL., Aszn., 
87; the cash I took, (and) for a dowry sold my sway. . 


Nores.—1. Mfitare, to exchange, is somctimes Give, sometimes Get ; sometimes 
Sell, sometimcs Buy. The latter use is confined to poetry and later prose. 

Ném6 nisi victor pice bellum mitavit, S., C., 58,15; o one unless victorious 
(ever) exchanged war for peace. Misera pix vel belld bene mitatur, cf. Tac., 
Ann., Ul. 44,10; @ wretched peace is well exchanged even for war. 

But cir valle permiitem Sabina divitias operdsiérés? H., 0., u1. 1,47; why 
should Texchange my Sabine vale for riches sure to breed (me) greater trouble ? 

2. So vénalis, vilis, cheap; cirus, dear. Non, edepol, minis trecentis carast, 
PL., Pers., 668 ; she is not dear, fore George, at three hundred minae. 

8. For Genitive of Price, see 379. 
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6. Ablative with Verbs of Plenty and Want. 


405. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative. 


[Democritus] dicitur oculis sé privasse, C., Fin., v. 29, 87; Democritus 
is said to have deprived himself of his eyes. Deus bonis omnibus explévit 
mundum, Cf. C., Univ., 3,9; God has filled the universe with all bless- 
ings. Capua fortissimérum virdrum multitiidine redundat, C., Pis., 11, 25; 
Capua is full to overflowing with a multitude of gallant gentlemen. Non 
caret effectii quod voluére duo, Ov., Am., 11. 3, 16; what two have resolved 
on never lacks execution. Qué maior est in [animis] praestantia, ed maidre 
indigent diligentia, C., Z’usc., Iv. 27, 58. 


Nores.—1. Verbs of Depriving are commonly referred to the Ablative of Separation, 
rather than to the Instrumental Ablative, and are put here for convenience of contrast. 
But it must be remembered that in the classic tongues the construction of opposites is 
identical. 

2. Eged and (more frequently) indiged also take the Genitive : 

Non tam artis indigent quam labdris, C., Or., 1. 34,156 ; they are not so much 
in need of skill as of indusiry. Soimpléri, V., A.,1- 214. 

8. Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Gen., but some of them follow the 
analogy of the verb (874, N. 1). So onustus, orbus, have Abi. morc often than Gen.; 
indigus, egénus, and inops have the Gen. more commonly. Plénus has usually 
the Gen.; the Abl. in increasing proportion from Lucretius on. Frequéns and va- 
lidus do not take the Gen. until the post-Augustan period. See 874. 

Asellus onustus aur6, C., Aii., 1. 16,12; @ donkey laden with goid. Pollicitis 
dives quilibet esse potest, Ov., .4.4., 1.4443; anybody can be rich in promises. 
Amor et melle et felle est fécundissimus, Pu., Cist., 67; love is (very) fruitful both 
in honey and in gall (of acrimony). 


406. Opus and tsus take the Dative of the Person who 
Wants and the Ablative of the Thing Wanted ; but the Thing 
Wanted may be the subject, and opus (not tisus) the predicate. 


Novd céunsilid mihi nunc opus est, Pu., Ps., 601 ; a new device is what 
I’m needing now. Viginti iam tsust filid argenti minis, PL., Asin., 89; 
my son has urgent need of twenty silver minae. Nihil opus est simula- 
tidne et fallaciis, C., Or., 11. 46,191; there is no need of making believe, 
and of cheating tricks. Non opus est verbis sed fistibus, C., Pis., 30, 
73; there ts need not of words, but of cudgels. Eméas non quod opus est, 
sed quod necesse est; quod non opus est asse carum est, Cato (SEN., L.JL., 
94, 27); buy not what you want, but what ts absolutely needful; what 
you do not want (have no use for) ts dear at a penny. 


So with the Perfect Participle Passive. 


Quod paraté opus est para, Ter., And., 523 ; what must be got ready, 
get ready. Vicind conventist opus, PL., Cas., 502 ; the neighbour must 
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be called on. Citius quod non factist fisus fit quam quod factost opus, PL., 
Am., 505. 

Nores.—1. Opus est means properly : there is work to be done with ; tisus est, 
there is making use of (like fitor) ; hence the Ablative. Some think that opus takes 
Abl. by analogy with fisus. 

2. Opus est is common throughout ; tisus est is very rarely found after the early 
period. It belongs especially to comedy. 

3. The Gen. with opus occnrs twice in Livy ; also in PRoPERTIUS, QUINTILIAN, and 
APULEIUS. 

4. The neut. Acc. is usnally adverbial (833, 1): 

Quid (Acc.) digitds opus est graphid lassire tenendd? Ov., Am., 1. 11,233 
what is the use of tiring the fingers by holding the stylus ? 

5. Besides the Pf. Part. pass., we find the Infin. and sometimes ut ; in this case the 
Person is usually in the Dat. with opus (fisus), bnt may be in the Acc. with the Inf., 
or may be omitted. 

Opus est té animé valére ut corpore possis, C., Fam., xvi. 14,23 you must be 
well in mind in order to be well in dody. An quoiquamst tisus homini sé ut 
eruciet ? Trr., Heaut., 81 ; of what good is it to any man to torture himself ? 

The Snpine is fonnd occasionally ; in Cicero only scit&i (Zvv., 1. 20, 28; disputed). 

6. In PLautus and Lucretivs are occasional examples of fisus as a predicate, with 
the Thing Wanted as the subject. 


7. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 


407. The Deponent Verbs ttor, abiitor, fruor, fungor, potior, 
and vescor, take the Ablative. 


Victdria titi nescis, L., xx1.51,4; how to make use of victory you 
know not. Qué tisque tandem abitére patientia nostra, C., Cai., 1.1, 1; 
how long, tell me, will you abuse our patience ? Ltix qua fruimur & Ded 
nobis datur, Cf. C., Rose. Am., 45, 181; the light which we enjoy is given 
to us by God. Funguntur officid ; défendunt suds, C., Cael., 9, 21; they 
acquit themselves of a duty; they defend their own people. Fungar 
vice cotis, H., .A.P.,304; Ishall acquit myself of, discharge, the office of 
a whetstone. Titius esse arbitrabantur sine alld vulnere victoria potiri, 
Cass., B.G., Ul. 24,2; they thought tt safer to make themselves masters 
of the victory without any wound, Numidae lacte vescébantur, S., Jug., 
89,7; the Numidians made their food of milk (fed on milk). 


Nortes.—1. These Ablatives are commonly regarded as Ablatives of the Instrument : 
but fruor, J get fruit, and vescor, I feed myself from, and perhaps fungor, may take 
the Abl. as a Whence-case. 

2. These verbs seem to have been originally construed with the Acc. ; but this case 
is not found in classical Latin except in the Gerundive construction (427, Nn. 5). 

(a) Utor with Acc. is very common in PLautus, less so in TERENCE, but only with 
nenter prononns. Caro uses also the nenter of substantives. Abitor is combined only 
with Acc. in early Latin. 

(6) Fruor with Acc. is not in PLavutus, bnt occasionally in TERENCE and CaTo. 
Friiniscor (rare) is transitive in PLautus and QuaDRIGARIUs (ap. GELL.). 

(c) Fungor with Acc. is the rule in early Latin (TzR., Ad., 608, is dispnted), then 
in NEpos, Tacitus, SUETONTUs, and later. 

(d) Potior has Gen. at all periods (rare in CicERo; once in CaEsaR) ; the Acc. 
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occasionally in early and late Latin, in the b. Afr., the 6. Hisp.,andinSatiusr. Note- 
worthy is the use of an act. potire with Gen. in PL., Am., 178, and a pass. potitus with 
Gen. in several places in PLautus. 

(e) Vescor takes the Acc. rarely in early Latin, in the poets, and in later Latin. 
Vivere, hélluari, take Abl. like vesci, 

8. Utor is a favorite word, and has a most varied translation : 

Uti aliqué amicé, to avail one's self of (to enjoy) a man’s friendship (to have a 
Friend in him); Gti cinsilid, to follow advice ; iti bons patre, to have the advantage 
of having a good father ; Uti légibus, to obey the laws. Sce the Lexicons. 


D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSE. 


408. The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion. <Adldtivus Causae. 


In culpa sunt qui officia déserunt mollitia animi, C., #v7., 1. 10, 33 ; 
they are to blame who shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper. 
Odérunt peccdre boni virtitis amore, H., Yp., 1. 16,52; the good hate to 
sin from love of virtue. Délictd dolére, corréctidne gaudére (oportet), C., 
Lael., 24,90 ; one ought to be sorry for sin, to be glad of chastisement. 
Non dicl potest quam flagrem désiderid urbis, C., Adi.,v. 11,1; ZT burn 
(am afire) beyond expression with longing for Rome. 


Norrs.—1. A number of combinations become phraseological, as the verbals : arbi- 
trata, hortati, impulsi, ifissii, missi, rogati, efc.; also consilid, auctiritate, 
with a Gen. or possessive pronoun : ifissi civium, at the bidding of the citizens ; med 
rogatt, at my request. 

2. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle with the Abl., which usually 
precedes : adductus, /ed ; ardéns, fired ; commdtus, stirred up ; incitatus, egged 
on ; incénsus, inflamed ; impulsus, driven on ; mOdtus, moved, and many others ; 
amore, by love; ir, by anger; odib, by hate » metii, dy fear ; sp, by hope, etc. 
Met perterritus, sore frightened ; verécundia déterritus, abashed, etc. 

3. Instead of the simple Abl. the prepositions dé and ex (sometimes jn), with the 
Abl., ob and propter with the Acc., are often used $ perhaps occasionally ab, 

4. The preventing cause is expressed by prae, for (417,9): Prae gaudid ubi sim 
nes¢cio, TER., Heaut., 308 ; Tknow not where Iam for joy. 

5. On causa and gratia with the Gen., see 273. 

6. The use of the Abl. for the external cause, as rég@le genus noOn tam régni 
quam régis vitiis repudiatum est (C., Zeg., m1. 7, 15), the kingly form of govern- 
ment was rejected not so much by reason of the faults of the kingly form, as by reason 
of the faults of the king, is not common in the early and in the classical period, except 
in certain formule ; but it becomes very common later. 

7. The Ablative of Cause may have its origin in the Instrumental Ablative, in the 
Ablative of Source, or in the Comitative Ablative. 


E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


409. The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal 
predicate of a sentence. Instead of the participle, a predi- 
cative substantive or adjective can be employed. 
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Notr.—This Ablative, which may be called the Ablative of Circumstance, springs 
from the Temporal Use of the Ablative—the Temporal from the Local. Another view 
regards it as an Ablative of Manner, with a predicate instead of an attribute. 


410. The Ablative Absolute may be translated by the Eng- 
lish so-called Nominative (originally Dative) Absolute, which 
is a close equivalent; but for purposes of style, it is often 
well to analyse the thought, to change Passive into Active, 
to make use of an abstract substantive.- 


Xerxe régnante (= cum Xerxés régnaret), Xerxes reigning. When 
Xerzes was reigning. In the reign of Xerxes. 

Xerxe victd (= cum Xerxés victus esset), Xerzes being, having been, 
defeated. When Xerxes had been defeated. After the defeat of Xerxes. 

Xerxe rége (—cum Xerxés réx esset), iil [being] king. When 
Xerxes was king. 

Patre viv6é, WHILE father is, was alive (in father’s lifetime). 

Urbe expignata imperator rediit : 

Passive Form: Zhe city [being] taken (after the city was taken), the 
general returned. 

Active Form ; Having taken the city (after he had taken the city), 
the general returned. 

Apstract Form: After the taking of the city. After taking the 
city. 

Maximas virtités iacére omnés necesse est voluptate dominante, C., 
Fin., 11.35, 117; all the great(est) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, . 
IF (or WHEN) the pleasure (of the senses) 2s mistress. Romani veterés 
régnari omnés volébant libertétis dulcédine ndndum experta, L.,1.17,3; 
the old Romans all wished to have a king over them (BECAUSE they had) 
not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 


Remarks.—1. As the Latin language has no Pf. Part. active, ex- 
cept when the Deponent is thus used, the passive construction is far 
more common than in English : 

Iuvenés veste posita corpora oled perfinxérunt, C., 7usc., 1. 47,118; the 
youths, (having) laid aside their clothing, anointed their bodies with oil ; 
or, laid aside their clothing, and anointed their bodies with oil. 

2. The Abl. Abs., though often to be rendered by a codrdinate sen- 
tence, for convenience’ sake, always presents a subordinate conception: 

(L¥sander) suddet Lacedaemoniis ut régia potestate dissolita ex omnibus 
dix déligatur ad bellum gerendum, NeEp., VI.3,5; Lysander advises the 
Lacedaemonians that the royal power be done away with, ann a leader 
be chosen from all, to.conduct the war. Here the one is necessary to the 
other. 

3. Asarule, the Abl. Abs, can stand only when it is not identical 
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with the subject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. 
Manlius slew the Gaul and stripped him of his necklace is to be ren- 
dered : Manlius caesum Gallum torque spoliavit. 

This rule is frequently violated at all periods of the language, for 
the purpose either of emphasis or of stylistic effect. The shifted con- 
struction is clearer, more vigorous, more conversational. 

Neque illum mé vivo corrumpi sinam, PL., B., 419; nor will I suffer 
him to be debauched while I am alive. ; 

The violation is most frequent when the dependent case is in the 
Genitive : 

Iugurtha fratre med interfectd régnum éius sceleris sui praedam fécit, 
S., Iug.,14,11; Jugurtha killed my brother, and (= after killing my 
brother) made his throne the booty of his crime. 


Nores.—i. The Pf. Part. of Deponents and Semi-deponents as an active in the 
Abl. Abs. is not found in early Latin, and is not common in classical Latin, where 
it is always without an object and is confined to verbs of Growth (principally ortus, 
coortus, natus), Death, and Motion. It becomes common iia, being used with an 
object from SALLusT on. 

2. The Pf. Part. of Deponentg as a passive in the Abl. Abs. is confined in classical 
Latin to émeritus, pactus, partitus, SativstT and Livy, as well as later writers, 
extend the usage. Tacitus, however, shows but two cases : adeptus iad I. 7,8) and 
ausus (Anz., III. 67, 4). 

8. The Fut. Part. act. in the Abl. Abs. is post-Ciceronian, beginning with PoLiio 
and Livy. 

4, The impersonal use of the Abl. Abs. is found not unfrequently in early Latin 
and Cicreno, rarely in CAESAR and SAtiusT. Most of the forms so used have become 
adverbial in character, as optatd, sortitd, intéstats, consults, auspicatd, dirdcts, 
merit, e’c. The use of a following clause dependent upon the Abl. is begun in 
Cicero: aditinctd ut (Of, 1. 12,42). SaLLust uses auditd and compert6 with the 
Infinitive. But Livy extends this construction very greatly, and introduces the use of 
neuter adjectives in the same way: incertd prae tenebris quid aut peterent aut 
vitadrent, L., xxvii. 36,12. It is frequent in Tacitus. 

5. The use of adjectives and substantives in the Abl. is not common in early Latin, 
but is a favorite usage of the classical period and later: mé auctore, C., Or., 111. 
14, 54. 

6. A predicate substantive, with the participle, is rare, but occurs in good prose: 
Praetdre désignatd mortué fili6, C., Tusc., 111. 28, 70. 


LOCATIVE. 


411. In the Singular of the First and Second Declensions, 
names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Locative 
of the Place Where. 


Pompéius hiemare Djrrhachii, Apolléniae omnibusque oppidis constitu- 
erat, CaEs., B.C., 11.5,1; Pompey had determined to winter at Dyr- 
rhachium, Apollonia, and all the towns. Timotheus Lesbi (vixit), NEv., 
xu. 3,4; Zimotheus lived at Lesbos. Rhodi ego non ful, sed fui in 
Bithynia, C., Planc., 34, 88; I was not at Rhodes, but I was in Bithynia. 
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Remarks.—r1. A few substantives of the Third Declension also form 
sporadic Locatives; so Carthagini, in PLaurus, CicrRo, and later; 
Tiburi in Cicero, Livy, and later, and a few others. See 386. 

2. Other Locative forms are, domi, at home (61, R. 2), humi, on the 
ground (first in CicERo), belli, and militiae, in the combinations domi 
militiaeque, belli domique, in peace and in war, at home and in the field ; 
riri, in the country (but rire med, on my farm). 

Parvi sunt foris arma nisi est consilium domi, C., Off., 1. 22,76; of 
little value are arms abroad unless there ts wisdom at home. Tacére 
humi, C., Cat., 1. 10, 26; to lie on the ground. Humi pristernere, L., 
XLV. 20, 9; to throw flat on the ground. 

Belli is found alone occasionally in TeErENcE and CicEro ; Enntus, 
VERGIL, and Ovip have terrae; VERGIL also campi., 

3. Appositions are put in the Ablative, commonly with in, and regu- 
larly follow when qualified by an attribute : 

Milités Albae constitérunt in urbe opportiina, C., Ph., 1v. 2,6; the sol- 
diers halted at Alba, a conveniently situated town. Archias Antiochiae 
natus est celebri! quondam urbe, C., Arch., 3,4; Archias was born at 
Antioch, once a populous city. 

When urbe, city, oppids, town, or insula, island, precedes, me prep- 
osition is always employed : 

In urbe Roma, in the city (of) Rome. In oppid6 Citid, 7 the town of 
Cititum. In insula Sam, in the island (of) Samos. 

4. Domi takes the possessive pronoun in the Genitive : 

Domi suae senex est mortuus, C., V.D., 11. 32,81; the old man died 
at his own house. Metuis ut meae domi cirétur diligenter, TEr., Hec., 
257; you fear that she will not be carefully nursed at my house. Also 
alignae domul (61, R. 2), C., Tusc., 1. 22,51; in a strange house; domi 
illfus, C., Div. in Caec., 18, 58; tn his house. 

But in domé Pericli (65), Nep., vii. 2, 1; in the house(hold) of Pericles. 
In domé casta, in a pure house. In domd, in the house (not, at home). 


Nores.—1. Early Latin shows a number of Locative forms that have disappeared 
for the most part in the classical period. So temper! (tempori) replaced by tempore 
in Cicero (Livy and Tacrrus only in tempore); mani, replaced by mine; vesper! 
and her{; and rare forms like dié, crastini, proximi. See 37, 5. 

2. On Locative forms of the pronouns, see 91,3. On animl, see 374, N. 7. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


412. The Prepositions are originally local adverbs, which 
serve to define more narrowly the local ideas involved in the 
cases. The analogy of the local adverbs is followed by other 
adverbs, which are not so much prepositions as prepositional 
adverbs. Of the Prepositions proper, that is, Prepositions 
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used in composition (see Note), as well as in the regimen of 
cases, cum (con) does not clearly indicate a local relation. 

The only cases that involve local ideas are the Accusative 
and Ablative. The Accusative, as the case of the Direct 
Object, represents the relation whither? the Ablative repre- 
sents the relations whence ? and where? 


Remarks.—1. in verbs of Motion, the Result of the Motion is often 
considered as Rest in a place (where). See 385, wn. 2. 

2. In verbs of Rest, the Rest is sometimes conceived as the Result 
of Motion (whither), See 385, wn. 3. 


Notr.—Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in com- 
position. Many of the Latin Prepositions are not used in composition, and these may 
be called improper Prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dis (di), por- (porr-, 
pol-), red- (re-), séd- (s6-) and vé- are sometimes called inseparable prepositions. 


413. Position of the Preposition.—The Preposition gener- 
ally precedes the case. 


REMARKS.—1. Cum always follows a personal pronoun, and may or 
may not follow a relative pronoun : mécum, wth me; quécum or cum 
qud, with whom. Déis not uncommonly placed after qué and qua, rarely 
after quibus. Position after the relative is found here and there also 
in the case of other Prepositions, but principally in early Latin or the 
poets, as follows: ab, ad (also in CIcERO), ex, in, per, post (after hunc, 
C., Tusc., 1. 6, 15), and pro. 

Dissyllabic Prepositions are postponed more often, but CicERo re- 
stricts this to pronouns, with the following Prepositions: ante, circa, 
contra, inter, penes, propter, sine, iiltra. Carsar postpones intra also. 

Tenus, as far as, and versus, -ward, always follow. 

2. When the substantive has an attribute the Preposition may come 
between ; hanc igitur ob causam (C., Br., 24 ,94), for this reason, therefore. 

3. The Preposition may be separated from its case by an attributive 
adjective or its equivalent, or other modifier of the case: post véré Sullae 
victiriam, but after Sulla’s victory ; ad beaté vivendum, for living hap- 
pty. But model prose usually avoids separating the Preposition by 
more than a word or two. The poets have no scruples. 


Notrs.—1. A peculiarity of poetry, Livy, and later prose is the post-position of both 
Preposition and attribute : metti in magn, L., 1x. 37, 11; in great fear. 

2. Especially to be noted is the position of per, éhrough (by), in adjurations: Lydia 
dic per omnés té deds ord, H., 0.,1.8,1; Lydia, tell, by all the gods, I pray thee. 
Per ego té deds ord, Trn., And., 834; I pray thee, by the gods. 

3. Between the Preposition and its case are often inserted the enclitics que, ne, ve; 
and after ante, post, and praeter the conjunctions autem, enim, quidem, tamen, 
Vér6, occur, but not frequently. The first word in the combinations et—et, aut—aut, 
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simul—simul, vel—vel, sometimes follows the Preposition; cum et diurnd et noc- 
turn6 meti, C., Tusc., v.23, 66. 


414, Repetition and Omission of the Preposition.—With 
different words which stand in the same connection, the Prep- 
osition is repeated, when the Preposition is emphatic, or the 
individual words are to be distinguished ; so regularly after 
aut—aut, et—et, nec—nec, vel—vel, nén modo—sed etiam, 
sed, nisi, quam, and in comparative clauses with ut. Other- 
Wise it is omitted ; so always with que, 


Et ex urbe et ex agris, C., Cai., 1. 10, 21; both from (the) city and 
from (the) country. Dé hondre aut dé dignitate contendimus, C., Tusc., 
Il. 21, 50 ; we are striving about office, or about position. 


Remarxs.—1. When a relative follows in the same construction as its 
antecedent, the Preposition is usually omitted. 

(Cimdn) incidit in eandem invidiam (in) quam pater suus, NEP., v. 3, 1; 
Cimon fell into the same disrepute into which his father had fallen. 

2. So in questions : Ante tempus mori miserum. Quod tandem tempus ? 
C., Tusc., 1. 39,93; a hard case ’tis, to die before the time. (Before) 
what time, pray ? 

3. After quasi, tamquam, sicut, the Preposition is more often inserted. 

Riis ex urbe tamquam é vinclis évolivérunt, Cf. C., Or., 11. 6, 22 5 they 
sped from the city to the country as tf from a jail, 

4. Two Prepositions are rarely used with the same word. Either the 
word is repeated, a form of is used, or one Prep. turned into an adverb : 

Prd Scipidne et adversus Scipidnem, for and against Scipio. Ante pi- 
gnam et post eam, before and after the battle. Et in corpore et extra [sunt] 
quaedam bona, C., /in., u. 21,68. But intra extraque mfinitidnés, Cars., 
18) (Ofy 1006 Gs 


415, As adverbs without a case are used : 

Ad, about, with numerals in Carsar, Livy, and later ; adversus, Zo 
meet, especially in PLautus and TERENCE ; ante and post of Time (403, 
N.4) 3 contra, opposite, on the other hand; circa, round about, and 
circum (rare) ; prae, forward, in Puaurus and TERENCE ; prope, near, 
and propter (rare); ifixta, near by (rare); intra, ¢nside (post-classical) ; 
extra, outside; infra, below ; supra, above; subter, beneath, and super, 
above, both rare ; citra, on this side; Wltra, beyond ; cdram, tn the pres- 
ence of ; clam, secretly. 


1.—Prepositions Construed with the Accusative. 


416. The Prepositions construed with the Accusative are : 
Ad, adversus, ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citra, 
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clam, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, itixté, ob, penes, 
per, post (pone), praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, 
trans, iltra, tisque, versus. 


1. Ad. Of Motion Whither, fo, wp to. Of Direction, fowards (ad ori- 
.entem). Of Respect, for, with regard to (ad has rés perspicax); found 
first in TerENcE. Of Manner, after, according: fo (ad hunc modum); 
colloquial (in CicrRo’s speeches only quem ad modum). Of Place, at 
(= apud), colloquial (ad montem, C., Fam., xv. 2, 2) and legal (ad forum, 
ad té), rare in Cicero’s speeches. Of Time, até, refers only to future, 
and gives either a point (ad vesperum, af evening), an interval (ad 
paucds diés, a few days hence), or an approaching time, towards. 
With Numerals, about. Of Purpose, for (castra hosti ad praedam re- 
linquunt, L., 111. 63, 4). Also in phrases. Post-Ciceronian Latin ex- 
tended the sphere of ad, and colloquially it was often a substitute for 
the Dative. 

2. Adversus (-um), [7.¢., furned to]. Towards, over against, against. 
Rare in early Latin and in Carsar and Sauuust. In the sense, over 
against, it is found first in Livy. In the transferred sense, towards, it 
expresses usually hostile disposition, but begins to indicate friendly 
disposition in Cicero. Exadversus (-um) is found occasionally, begin- 
ning with Cicero, and is always local. 

3. Ante [¢.e., over against, facing]. Of Place Where, before. Of 
Place Whither, defore ; rarely (not in Cicero). Of Time, before ; the 
most frequent use. Of Degree, before ; not in CicERo or CAESAR. 

4. Apud is used chiefly of Persons. AZ the house of (characteristic 
locality). Jn the presence of (itidicem). Jn the writings of (Platdnem). 
In the view of. Of Place, at, on (=in); common in comedy (apud 
villam); rare elsewhere, especially with proper names, where ad was 
preferred, except by Sattust. In phrases like apud sé esse, fo be in 
one’s senses. 

‘5. Cired (circum). Around. Circum is exclusively local (except 
once in Virruvius, where it is temporal). Circa in the local sense is 
found first in Cicrro. In the meaning about, of Time or Number, 
itis found first in Horace. So, too, in the transferred sense of the 
sphere of mental action : circ& virentis est animus campés, H., 0., 1. 
5, 5. 

6. Circiter. Of Place, about; once in PLautus. Usually of Time, 
about, especially with numerals ; but the prepositional usage is on the 
whole small. 

7. Cis, citra. This side, short of. Of Place; cis found first in 
VARRO, citra in Cicero. Cis is occasionally temporal in PLautus, SaL- 
Lust, Ovip. Citra, of Time, within, this side of ; found first in Ovip. 
Without (stopping short of); found first in Livy, then in Ovin, and 
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the post-Augustan prose writers. In C., O7., 18,50, citré may be ren- 
dered further baci: ; t.e., nearer the beginning. 

8. Clam, Secretly. With Acc. in early Latin, in the 6, Hisp., and 
in the Jurists. With Abl. in Cazsar (B.C., 11. 32, 8), and in the 0. 
Afr., 11,4 (both passages disputed). Clanculum with <Acc., only in 
TERENCE. 

g. Contra. Opposite to, over against, opposed to, against. It appears 
as a Preposition first in the classical period, and is used both in local 
and transferred senses. In the latter case the force is predominantly 
hostile. 

10. Erga. Opposite, towards. Of Place ; very rarely, in early and 
late Latin. Usually in the transferred sense of friendly relations. 
The hostile sense is occasional in comedy, NEpos, and later writers. 
Erg is used always of Persons or personified Things until the time of 
TaciTus. 

11. Extra. W¢thout, outside of, beside. It is used of local and trans- 
ferred relations ; rarely in the sense of sine (Tac., H.,1. 49) ; occasion- 
ally in sense of praeter, except. 

12. Infra. Beneath, lower down. Of Space; more frequently in 
classical Latin, of Rank or Grade ; Temporal but once (C., Br., 10, 40). 
It oceurs but rarely in later Latin, and is cited only onge from early 
Latin (TER., Zun., 489). 

13. Inter. Between. Of Place Where, rarely of Place Whither. 
Colloquial were phrases like inter viam (vias), 07 the road, inter nés, 
between ourselves. Inter paucds, preéminently, is post-classical. Of 
Time, during ; at all periods, but in Cicero principally in the Lef- 
ters. 

14. Intra. Wethin. Of Local and Temporal (not in CicERo) rela- 
tions. The usage in transferred relations is post-classical, and mainly 
poetical. . 

15. Iixta [¢.e., adjoining]. Hard by, near, next to. It appears as 
a Preposition first in Varro, then in CaEsar, but not in Cicero. It is 
used locally until Livy, who employs it also in transferred senses of 
Time, Order, ede. 

16. Ob [%.e., over against, opposite to]. Right before. Of Place 
oeeasionally at all periods (not in CaEsar, Livy, Curtius, Tacrrus). 
Of Cause, for ; found in early Latin (not with personal pronouns in 
Puautus), in classical and post-classical Latin in increasing propor- 
tion. CarEsaR uses it only in formule with rem (rés) and causam. 
Cicero and Cagsar do not use ob id or ob ea, which, found in early 
Latin, reappear in SauLust. Ob has almost completely supplanted 
propter in Tacitus. With the substantive and participle (ob défénsum 
Capitélium) ob is found first in Livy. 

17. Penes, With = in the hands of ; of Persons. Applied to 
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Things, it is found in poetry first in Horace ; in prose first in Tacrrus. 
It is found wholly with esse until later Latin. 

18. Per. Of Space, through; of Time, during ; of Cause, owing to ; 
of Instrument, dy (both persons and things) ; of Manner, by, in. It 
is used phraseologically in oaths, by; also with persons (sometimes 
things), as per me licet, as far as Iam concerned you may. Per = ab 
of Agent is found only in late Latin. 

1g. Péne, Behind, only in Local relations; it is most frequent in 
PLautus, occurs but once in CICERO, never in CAEsAR or Horace, and 
is rare in general. 

20. Post. Of Place, behind; rare, but in good usage. Of Time, 
after. Of Rank, subordinate to ; in SauLust, poets, and late prose. 

21. Praeter. Of Place, in front of, on before, past. In a transferred 
sense, except ; contrary to (opiniénem and the like). Of Rank, beyond 
(praeter omnés is cited only from PLautus and Horace; usually praeter 
céteros). : 

22. Prope. Of Place, near, found first in the classical period. It 
sometimes has the constructions of adjectives of Nearness. Of Time, 
near ; very rare and post-classical, as Livy, Suetonius. Propius is 
found first in CAESAR as a preposition. 

23. Propter. Of Place, near. Of Cause, on account of ; very com- 
mon in early and classical Latin, but avoided by many authors, notably 
Tacitus. With substantive and participle it appears first in Varro ; 
then is common in Livy, and later. 

24. Secundum [7.e., following]. Of Place, along (litus), close behind ; 
very rare (C., Fam., 1v. 12,1). Of Time, immediately after ; in early 
Latin and Cicero, common in Livy, but never in CaEsar, SALLUsT, 
Tacitus. Of Series, next fo; in PLautrus and Cicero. Of Reference, 
according to; at all periods. Secus is ante-classical and rare. 

25. Supra. Of Place, above, beyond ; so CicrRo almost exclusively. 
Of Time, beyond; very rare. Of Grade, above. Of Authority, in 
charge of ; Vitruvius and later. 

26. Trans. On the other side, beyond, across ; only in Local relations. 

27. Ultra, Of Space and Measure, on that side, beyond. Of Time; 
only in late Latin. The early form fils is very rare and in formule, as, 
Cis Tiberim et iils Tiberim. In late Latin filtraé supplants praeter almost 
wholly. 

28. Usque, wp fo, is found once in TERENCE, several times in C1cERo, 
and occasionally later, with the Acc. of the name of a town. With 
other names of localities it appears first in Livy. 

29. Versus, -ward. Asa preposition it first appears in the classical 
period and is found usually with names of Towns, and small Islands ; 
with other words it is regularly ae with the prepositions ad (not 
in CIcERO) or in. . 


Ds 
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Il. Prepositions Construed with the Ablative. 


417, Prepositions construed with the Ablative are 4 (ab, 
abs), absque, codram, cum, dé, 6 (ex), prae, pro, sine, tenus; 
rarely fine, palam, procul, simul. 


1. A (ab, abs), Of Place Whence, from, especially of the point of 
departure ; so in phrases, & terg6, & capite, efc. Of Cause, from (ira); 
beginning with Livy. Of Agent, by. Of Remote Origin, from. Of 
Time, from. Of Reference, according to, after. Of Specification, in 
(doled ab oculis) ; often with compound verbs. 


Notr.—The form before yowels and his always ab; before consonants usually a, 
though ab is not uncommon before consonants other than the labials b, f, p, v, and is 
frequent before 1, n, r, 8, and i (j) ; abs is found only before ¢6 and in the comhination 
absque. Cicero uses abs té in his early writings, but prefers & 6 in his later ones. 


2. Absque [?.e., off]. Without. Peculiar to early Latin, where it 
is used in conditional sentences only. Occasionally in later Latin, as, 
absque sententia (QUINT., vil. 2, 44), for praeter sententiam, 

3. Coram. Face to face with, in the presence of ; it is used with Per- 
sons only, and is found first in Cicero, and then in later writers, but in 
general it is rare until the time of Tacrrus, who uses it very often in 
the Annals and always postpones. 

4. Cum. With; of Accompaniment in the widest sense. With 
Abl. of Manner regularly when there is no attributive ; often when 
there is one. Sometimes it is used of mutual action : draére cum, plead 
with (PLAUTUS), eéc. 

5. Dé. Of Place, down from, and then from; especially with com- 
pounds of d8 and ex. Of Source, from; with verbs of Receiving (actual 
and mental). Of Origin; but mainly in poetry and later prose. Of 
Object, concerning. Of Time; in phrases dé nocte, dé did (diem dé dié, 
day after day). Of the Whole from which a part is taken. Of Refer- 
ence, according to (dé sententia), Of Material ; poetical and late. 

6. E(ex). Of Place, out of, from. Often in phraseological usages, 
as ex parte, partly ; ex asse, and the like. With verbs of Receiving, 
from. Of Time, from ; ex tempore is phraseological. Of Origin, from. 
Of Reference, according to. Of Manner; in many phrases, as ex 
aequé, ex ordine, E is used before consonants only, ex before both 
vowels and consonants. 

7. Fine (or fini), Up fo ; found in PLautus and Cato, then not un- 
til very late Latin. With the Gen. it occurs ind. Afr. and in SaLLust, 
Fr.; then not until Ovip and very late Latin. 

8. Palam, in the sense of cram, 7n the presence of, is found first in 
Horace and Livy, and is rare. 
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9. Prae. Of Place, in front of ; with verbs of Motion only, in clas- 
sical Latin. In early Latin in the phrase prae manfi, af hand. Of the 
Preventive Cause, for; with negatives only, in and after the classical 
period ; in early Latin, also in positive sentences. Of Comparison, in 
comparison with ; occasionally at all periods. 

10. Prd. Of Place, before; not in early Latin, but found first in 
the classical period, where it is confined to certain combinations, as 
pro rostris, castris, aede, valld, e¢c., and means before and on. In behalf 
of ; not cited for early Latin. Instead of ; very common at all periods. 
In proportion fo; at all periods. Quam pré; found first in Livy. 

11. Procul, far from, is poetical, and begius in prose with Livy. In 
classical] Latin prose always with ab. 

12. Simul, in the sense of cum, belongs to poetry and Tacitus (Ann., 
III. 64). 

13. Sine, without, is opposed to cum, 

14. Tenus, fo the extent of. Of Space (actual and transferred), as 
far as. It is found occasionally with the Gen., but almost wholly 
with Pl., and perhaps but once in Cicero (Arat., 83); otherwise it be- 
longs to poetry, making its first appearance in prose in CicrRo (Det., 
13,36) and Livy. It occurs with the Acc. in late Latin. Tenus is al- 
ways postponed. 


III. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative 
and Ablative. 


418. Prepositions construed with the Accusative and Ab- 
lative are in, sub, subter, super. 


1. In (the forms endo, indu, are early and rare). (a) With Accusative: 
Of Place, into, into the midst of. Of Disposition and Direction, 
towards. Of Time, tnto (multam noctem), for (diem, multiés annés, poste- 
rum), Of Purpose or Destination, for ; mostly post-classical. Of Man- 
ner, in, after. Phraseologically with neuter adjectives : in déterius, for 
the worse ; but mainly post-classical. With Distributives, fo, among. 

(6) With Ablative: Of Place, zn, on. Of Time, within. Of Refer- 
ence, in the case of, in regard to, in the matter of. Of Condition, in 
(armis), In many phrases, especially with neuter adjectives, in incerté, 
dubid, integré, ambigud, ec. 

2. Sub, (a2) With Accusative: Of Place Whither, under. Of Time 
Approaching, about (noctem, vesperum); just Past, immediately after. 
Of Condition, under (sub potestaitem redigi), 

(6) With Ablative: Of Place Where, wnder; also in phrases, sub 
armis, etc. Of Time When, about; rare, and first in CaEsar. .Of Posi- 
tion, under (rége, itidice, efc.). Of Condition, under (e& condicidne) ; first 
in Livy. 
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3. Subter. (2) With Accusative ; rare, and locally equal to sub, 

(b) With the Ablative ; more rare and almost wholly poetical (Catur- 
Lus and Vercit). Cf.C., Tusc., v.1,4, which may be Acc. Subtus 
occurs only in ViTR., Iv. 2,5, and then with the Accusative. 

4. Super. (a) With Accusative but once before the classical time: 
Of Place, over, above. Of Time, during; found first in Puiny, Epp. 
Metaphorically of Degree, beyond (super modum) ; post-classical. 

(b) With the Ablative: Of Space, above. Of Time, during (not 
until the Augustan poets). Metaphorically = praeter; very rare: 
= dé, concerning ; colloquial ; hence in Puautus, Caro, CicERo’s Let- 
ters (ad Ait.), Sattust, Horace, Livy; but uncommon. 


INFINITIVE. 
The Infinitive as a Substantive. 
419. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 


» Nore.—The Infinitive differs from a verbal substantive in that it retains the adver- 
bial attribnte, the designations of voice and time, and the regimen of the verb : 

Amire, éo love ; valdé amire, ¢o love hugely ; amari, to be loved ; amfivisse, to 
have loved ; amare aliquem, Zo love a man ; nocére alicui, 4o hurt a man. 

But the great claim of the Infinitive to be considered a verb lies in the involution of 
predicate and subject. Like the finite verb, the Infinitive involves predicate and sub- 
ject ; bnt the snbj. is indefinite and the predication is dependent. 

420. The Infinitive, when it stands alone, involves an in- 
definite Accusative Subject, and the Predicate of that. Sub- 
ject is, of course, in the Accusative Case. 

Régem esse, to be king. Bonum esse, fo be good. Compare quid stultius 
quam aliquem ed sibi placére quod ipse non fécit, Sen., L.I/., 74, 17; what 
is more foolish than for a man to (that a man should) pride himself on 
what he has not done himself. 


_ So in the paradigm of the verb : 

Amétirum esse, to be about to love. 

Norr.—On the Nom. with the Inf. by Attraction, see 528. 

In consequence of this double nature, the Infinitive may be used as 
a substantive or as a verb. 

421. The Infinitive, as a substantive, is used regularly in 
two cases only—Nominative and Accusative. In the other 
cases its place is supplied by the Gerund and the Ablative 
Supine. 


Nores.—1. Traces of the original Dat. (or Loc.) nature of the Infinitive are still 
apparent in many constructions, which are, however, mostly poetical ; 
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(a) With verbs of Motion in carly Latin and the later poets, when ut, ad with 
Gerundive or Sup. is to be expected. 

Abiit aedem visere Minervae, Pt., B.,900; she went away to visit the temple 
of Minerva. Semper in Oceanum mittit mé quaerere gemmias, Prop., 11. (u1.) 16 
(8), 17 ; she is always sending me to the Ocean to look for (in quest of) pearls. 

(0) With verbs of Giving, Rendering, and the like, in early Latin and the poets, where 
the Acc. of the Gerundive is to be expected. Classical is the use of bibere only, in this 
way. (The old form biber points to the effacement of the final sensc of this Inf.) 

Iovi bibere ministrare, C/.C., Tusc.,1.26. Quem virum aut héréa lyra vel 
ficri tibia stiimés celebrare, Clid? H., 0.,1.12,1. Different, of course, are cases 
like di tibi posse tués tribuant défendere semper, Ov., 77., 111. 5,21, where posse 
défendere is felt as potestatem défendendi. 

(Q With many adjectives where the Sup. in fi, or some construction of Purpose, is to 
be expected. 

In early Latin the adjectives are paratus, cOnsuétus, défessus, But this usage is 
widely extended by the Angustan poets Verein and Horace, and later. 

It is confined principally, however, to adjectives of capability, ability, necessity, etc., 
and adjectives like facilis (with act. aswell as pass. Inf., firstin Prop.), difficilis, and 
the like: Roma capi facilis, Lucan, 11.656. Note the strange usage dissentire 
maniféstus, Tac., Avz., 11. 57, 4, and occasionally elsewhere. 

2. The Inf. may take an adj. attribute, but in classical prose this is limited to ip- 
sum, hoci ipsum, and totum hoc: 

Vivere ipsum turpe est nobis, living itself is a disgrace to us. Quibusdam 
tétum hoc displicet philosophari (280, 1, @). 


The Infinitive as a Subject. 


422. The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter 
substantive. 


Incipere multd est quam inpetrare facilius, Pt., Poen., 974 ; beginning 
as much easter (work) than winning. Miserum est déturbari forttinis 
omnibus, C., Quinct., 31, 95; it 1s wretched to find one’s self turned rudely 
out of all one’s fortunes. Non tam turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse de- 
corum est, Ov., J/., 1x. 6 (280, 2, a). 


Norrs.—i. The use of the Inf. as a subj. grew out of its use as an obj., but the 
original Dat. (Loc.) sense was lost to the consciousness just as the prepositional sense 
of onr own fo is lost when our Inf. becomes a subj.; as in, to err is human, to forgive 
divine. No Roman felt turpe fuit vinci, as, there was disgrace in being beaten ; 
bonum est legere was to him another bona est léctid (see Priscran, 408, 27). 

2. The substantives used as predicates are not common in early Latin. Lubidd est 
is confined to PLautus. Stultitia est, cOnsilium est, and tempus est are universal. 
CicERo introduces the not nncommon més est, and many others with est, as: con- 
suétidsd (-inis), vitium, itis, fas, nefas, facinus, fatum, caput, rés (Cazsanr), 
opus, mfinus, officium, onus, sapientia, and a few others. Still more are found 
later. Many of these also take ut ; so officium always in comedy (except Tzx., And., 
331). 

3. Neuter adjectives are used as predicates in great variety. Ciceronian are certius 
(quam), consentaneum, falsum, incrédibile, integrum, gloridsum, maius 
(quam), mirum, novom, optimum, réctum, singulare, tritum, vérisimile, 
vérum, Most of them, however, but once. Some of these also take ut, but not often 
in good prose, 
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4. In early Latin many impersonal verbs are nsed as predicates. Classical Latin 
retains most of them, but drops condecet, dispudet, subolet, and adds some, snch 
as paenitet, dédecet, displicet, prodest, obest, attinet. Others come in later. 
Some, snch as oportet, also take ut or the simple Snbjv. Noteworthy is est, iis pos- 
sible, fonnd first in Varro and Lver., then not till Verc. and Hor., and never common. 

5. Certain abstract phrases, whose meanings are akin to the words already men- 
tioned, take the Inf. as a subject. So especially predicate Genitives, as cOnsuétiidinis 
and méris ; or combinations like quid neg6tii, nihil negotii est ; predicate Datives 
such as cordi est, cfirae est, both unclassical ; or phrases, as operae pretium, in 
animé esse, in mentem venire, of which the last two were introduced by Cicero. 


The Infinitive as an Object. 


423. 1. The Infinitive is used as the Object of Verbs of 
Creation, commonly known as Auxiliary Verbs. 


These Verbs help the Infinitive into existence. 


2. Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination, Re- 
solve, Continuance, End, and the like, with their opposites. 


Emori cupid, Ter., Heaut., 971; I want to die. [Cato] esse quam vidéri 
bonus malébat, S., C.,54,5; Cato preferred being (good) to seeming 
good. Sed precor ut possim titius esse miser, Ov., Zr., v. 2,78 ; but I 
pray that I may be more safely wretched. Vincere scis, Hannibal ; victo- 
ria titi nescis, L., xxl. 51 ; how to win victory, you know, Hannibal ; 
how to make use of victory, you know not. Qui mori didicit, servire dé- 
didicit, Sen., #.2f., 26,10; he who has learned to die has unlearned to 
be @ slave. Maledictis déterrére né scribat parat, TER., Ph., 3; he is 
preparing (trying) to frighten (him) from writing, by abuse. Qui men- 
tirl solet, péierare cnsuévit, C., Rosc.Com., 16, 46 ; he who is wont to lie 
is accustomed to swear falsely. Vulnera quae fécit débuit ipse pati, Ov., 
Am.,U. 3,4; the wounds he gave he should himself have suffered. 
Vereor laudare praesentem, C., V.D.,1.21,58; I feel a delicacy about 
praising a man to his face. Réligifnum animum nédis exsolvere pergé, - 
Lucr., 1.932; J go on to loose the spirit from the bonds of superstitious 
creeds. Tu& quod nil réfert, percontari désinais, Ter., Hec., 810 ; cease to 
inquire what is not to your advantage. 

So habed, J have (it in my power). 

Tantum habed pollicéri mé tibi cumulaté satisfactirum, C., Fam., 1. 54, 
3; so much Ican promise, that I will give you abundant satisfaction. 


Nores.—1. The original force of the Inf. is, in most of these constructions, hard to 
determine, and was certainly not felt by the Romans themselves, In many cases the 
Inf. seems to have been used because the governing word or phrase was felt to be more 
or less eqnivalent to a Verb of Creation. 

2. The principal verbs, construed thus with the Inf., are as follows: 

Will; velle, malle, ndlle, cupere, optare (rare, except in passive), petere, postu- 
lare, avére, audére, désiderare (first in Cic.), praegestire, gestire, ardére, 
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metuere (ante-class.), veréri, timére, formiddre (ante-class.), reformidare, hor- 
rére, horréscere, hortari and compounds, monére and compounds, suddére (first 
in Clc.), persuadére, iubére, imperare, praecipere, cOgere, permittere (once in 
Cic., then later), concédere (first in Cic.), ciirfre (notin Cazs., SALL., Livy), vetare; 
recisare (first in Crc.), mittere, omittere, intermittere, cunctari, céssare, 
morari, dubitare, gravari, prohibére, impedire, déterrére. 

Power; posse, quire, nequire, sustinére (first in Cic.), valére (first in Ctc.), 
pollére (first in Cic.), habére (rare, except in Cic.), scire, nescire. 

Duty: débére, necesse habed. 

Habit : assuéscere, assuéfacere (first in Cic.), cOnsuéscere, solére. 

Inclination : cOnari (only with Inf.), studére, contendere, intendere (CaEs.), 
labodrare (always with neg. in Crc.), mOliri (rare), aggredi, ingredi, adoriri, niti 
(first in CAxs.), €niti (ante-class. and post-class. )s quaerere (first in Crc.), temptare 
(first in Himrivs). 

Resolve; cgitare, meditari, memini (mostly poet.), pardre, statuere (first in 
Cic.), cOnstituere (first in TeR.), décernere (not class. in pass.), jiidicare (first in 
Cic.), déstinfre (first in Cazs.), certum est, déliberatum est, prdpositum est 
(first in Crc.). 

Continuance : stare (first in Cic.), Instaére, perstare (once in Crc., then late), per- 
severare (first in Cic.), properare (only word used in early Latin), féstinare (first in 
Cic.), mattirare (first in Crc.). 

Beginning and End : coepi, incipere (first in Cic.), exOrdiri, pergere, désinere, 

Poets are free in using the Inf. after other verbs. 

8. Notice that coepi, I have begun, and désin6, 7 cease, are used in Pf. pass. with 
passive Infinitives, in early Latin, CicERo, op always ; later the construction 
varies, and Tacitus does not observe the rule. 

Belld Athéniénsés undique premi sunt coepti, Ner., xm. 3,1; the Athenians 
began to feel the pressure of war on (from) all sides. Veterés dratidnés legi sunt 
désitae, C., Br., 32,123 ; the old speeches have ceased to be read. 

When the passives are really reflexives or ncuter, the active forms may be used. 

4. Verbs of Will and Desire take ut as wcll as the Infinitive. So regularly opté, J 
choose, in classical prose. 

5. Verbs which denote Hope, Promise, and Threat are treated as verbs of Saying and 
Thinking (530), but also occasionally as in English : 

Spérant sé maximum friictum esse captirds, C., Lael., 21,79 ; they hope that 
they will derive great advantage. Subruptirum pallam promisit tibi, Px., Asin., 
930 ; he promised to steal the mantle from you. 

6. Doceb, Fteach, iubeb, 7did, vet, Lforvid, sind, Ilet, take the Inf. as a Second 
Accusative (839) : 

(Dionysius) né collum toénsdri committeret tondére filids suas docuit, C 
Tusc., V. 20,58; Dionysius, to keep from trusting his neck to a barber, taught his 
daughters to shave (taught them shaving). Ipse iubet mortis té meminisse deus, 
Manr., U1. 59 (376). Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam, H 
0.,1. 4,15; life’s brief sum forbids us open (a) long (account with) hope. Neu sinas 
Médés equitare inultés, H., 0.,1. 2,51; nor let the Median ride and ride unpunished. 


The Infinitive as a Predicate. 


424, The Infinitive, as a verbal substantive, may be used 
as a Predicate after the copula esse, ¢o de, and the like. 


Doctd homini et éruditd vivere est cdgitare, C., Zusc., v. 38,111; fo a 
learned and cultivated man to live is to think. 
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425. The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the Infin- 
itive, is employed. 


N. Legere difficile est, reading (to read) is hard to do. 
G. Ars legendi, the art of reading. 
Puer studidsus est legendi, ¢he boy is zealous of reading. 
D. Puer operam dat legends, the boy devotes himself to reading. 
Ac. Puer cupit legere, the boy 7s desirous to read. 
Puer propénsus est ad legendum, the boy hasa bent toward reading. 
An. Puer discit legendd, the boy learns by reading. 


Nore.—Of course the Inf. may be quoted as an abstract notion, a form of the verb: 
Multum interest inter “dare” et “accipere,” SEN., Ben., 5, 10 ; thereis a vast 
difference between ‘* Give” and ‘‘ Receive.” 


426. As a verbal form, the Gerund, like the Infinitive, 
takes the same case as the verb. 


Hominés ad deds nilla ré propius accédunt, quam saliittem hominibus 
dand6, C., Lig., 12,38 ; men draw nearer to the gods by nothing so 
much as by bringing deliverance to their fellow-men. 


Nores.—1. The Gerund is the substantive of the Gerundive (251,N. 1). The most 
plausible theory connects the forms in -ndu- with those in -nt- (Pr. Part. active) as being 
verbal nouns originally without any distinction of voice. The signification of necessity 
comes mainly from the use as a predicate, i.e., through the characteristic idea. Thus, 
he who is being loved, implies he who is of a character to be loved (qui amétur), and 
then he who should be loved. 

The Gerundive is passive ; the Gerund, like other verbal nouns (863), is theoretically 
active or passive, according to the point of view. Practically, however, the passive 
signification of the Gerund is rare. 

Iugurtha ad imperandum (= ut el imperdrétur, perhaps an old military form- 
ula) Tisidium vocabatur, Gf. S., Jug., 62, 8. 

2. Gerundive and Pf. Part. passive are often translated alike ; but in the one case the 
action is progressive or prospective, in the other it is completed. 

Caesare interficiendd Britus et Cassius patriae libertatém restituere c6- 
nati sunt; dy the murder of Caesar (by murdering Caesar), Brutus and Cassius 
endeavoured to restore their country’s freedom to her. Caesare interfectd, Brtitus 
et Cassius patriae libertatem non restituérunt; by murdering Caesar, Brutus 
and Cassius did not restore their country's freedom to her. 


427. Gerundive for Gerund.—Instead of the Gerund, 
with an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in the 
case of the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 

G. Placandi Dei, of appeasing God. 
D. Pldeandd Ded, for appeasing God. 
As, Plicandé Ded, by appeasing God. 
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In model prose this construction is invariably employed with Prep- 
ositions. 


Ad placandis Deds, for appeasing the gods (C., Cat., 111. 8, 20). 
In placandis Diis, in appeasing the gods. 


Nortzs.—1. It is impossible to make a distinction between the Gerund and the Ge- 
rundive form. They are often used side by side, where there can beno difference (L., 
XXI. 5,53 XXV. 40,63 XXVIII. 37, 1; XXXI. 26,6). The preference for the Gerundive is 
of a piece with the use of the Pf. Part. pass. in preference to an Abstract Substantive 
(860, R. 2). 

2. The impersonal Gerundive is found with an Acc. obj. once in PLautus (agitan- 
dumst vigilias, Zrin., 869), and occasionally elsewhere in early Latin (principally 
Varro) ; very rarely in Cicero and for special reasons (Cat. W., 2, 6); here and there 
later (not in Cansar, Horace, Ovip, and, perhaps, Livy). 

Aeternds quoniam poends in morte timendumst, Lucr.,1.111 ; since we must 
Sear eternal punishments in death. ; 

8. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are not attracted: aliquid faciendi rati6, 

,C., Inv., 1. 25, 86 ; method of doing something. Cupiditas pliira habendi, greed for 
having more. But when the neuter adjective has become a substantive (204, N. 2), the 
Gerundive form may be used : cupiditas véri videndi, C., in., 11. 14, 46 ; the desire 
of seeing the truth. 

4, The Gerundive with personal construction can be formed only from Transitive 
Verbs, like other passives (217). Hence the impersonal form must be used for all verbs 
that do not take the Acc., but with such verbs prepositions are rarely found. 

Ad non parendum senatul, L., xuit. 9 ; for not obeying the senate. 

5. But the Gerundives from fitor , fruor, fungor, potior, vescor (407) have the per- 
sonal construction, but usually only in the oblique cases (C., Fin., 1. 1, 8, is an excep- 
tion), as a remnant of their original usage. The poets and later prose writers use still 
more forms in the same way, as laetandus, dolendus, medendus, paenitendus, eéc. 
Cicero also shows single instances of gloriandus, disserendus, respondendus, 

6. The use of the Nom. of the Gerundive follows the ordinary rules of the Nomina- 
tive. 


Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


428. ‘I'he Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after substantives and adjectives which require a com- 
plement : 


Sapientia ars vivendi putanda est, C., Win., 1. 13, 42 ; philosophy ts to 
be considered the art of living. Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causis, 
Juv., vul. 84; and on account of life, to lose the reasons for living. Rau- 
caque garrulitas studiumque immane loquendi, Ov., J/., v. 678; and hoarse 
chattiness, and a monstrous love of talking. Triste est ndmen ipsum ca- 
rendi, C., Tusc., 1. 36, 87; dismal is the mere word “ carére” (go without). 
Non est placandi spés mihi nifilla Dei, Ov., 77., v. 8, 22 ; J am not with- 
out hope of appeasing God. Ignorant cupidi maledicendi plis invidiam 
quam convicium posse, QUINT., vVI.2,16; those who are eager to abuse 
know not that envy has more power than billingsgate. (Titus) equitandi 
peritissimus fuit, Suer., 7vt.,3; Titus was exceedingly skilful in rid- 
ing. Neuter sui protegendi corporis memor (erat), L., 11.6,9; necther 
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thought of shielding his own body. Qui hic més obsidendi vias et virds 
aliénds appellandi? L., xxxtv. 2,9; what sort of way ts this of blocking 
up the streets and calling upon other women’s husbands ? Summa élt- 
dendi occdsiést mihi nunc senés, T'rR., Ph., 885; J have a tip-top chance 
to fool the old chaps now. 


‘ 


Remarks.—1. As mei, tul, sui, nostri, vestri, are, in their origin, 
neuter singulars, from meum, my being, tuum, thy being, suum, one’s 
being, etc., the Gerundive is put in the same form: cdnservandi sui, of 
preserving thenselves,; vestri adhortandi, of exhorting you; and no 
regard is had to number or gender. 

Copia placandi sit modo parva tui, Ov., Her., 20, 74 ; let (me) only have 
a slight chance of trying to appease you (feminine). 

2. The Gen. of the Gerund and Gerundive is used very commonly 
* with causa, less offen with gratia, and rarely with (antiquated) ergé, 
on account of, to express Design : Dissimulandi causa in sen&tum vénit, 
S., C., 31, 52; he came into the senate for the purpose of dissimulation. 

The Gen. alone in this final sense is found once in TERENCE, several 
times in SALLUST, occasionally later, especially in Tacitus. 

(Lepidus arma) cépit libertatis subvortundae, S., Phil. Fr., 10; Lepidus 
took up arms as a matter of (for the purpose of ) subverting freedom. 

More commonly ad, rarely ob. See 482. 

Esse with this Gen. may be translated by serve to ; this is occasional 
in CicERo; see 366, 429, 1. 

Omnia discrimina talia concordiae minuendae [sunt], L., xxxiv. 54,5; 
all such distinctions are matters of (belong to) the diminishing of con- 
cord (serve to diminish concord). Compare CaEs., B.G., v. 8,6: [navés] 
quads sui quisque commodi fécerat, ships which each one had (had) made 
(as a matter) of personal convenience. 


Norrs.—1. In early Latin, in Cicero (early works, Philippics and philosophical 
writings), then in later authors, we find occasionally a Gen. Sing. of the Gerund, fol- 
lowed by a substantive in the Plural. Here it is better to conceive the second Gen. as 
objectively dependent upon the Gerund form. 

Agitur utrum Antonid facultas détur agrérum suis latroénibus cond6- 
nandi, C., Ph., v.3,6 ; the question is whether Antony shall receive the power of giving 
away (of) lands to his pet highwaymen. ; 

2. Fas est, nefas est, itis est, fatum est, copia est, ratid est, cOnsilium est, 
consilium capere, cOnsilium inire, ar€i a few others, have often the Inf. where the 
Gerund might be expected. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning ; thus ftem- 
pus, with Gerund, éhe proper time (season), with Inf., high time. 

The poets and later prose writers extend this usage of the Infinitive. 

3. Another peculiarity of the poets is the construction of the adj. or subst. like the 
cognate verb with the Inf., instead of with the Gen. of the Gerund. (At) séctira quiés 
et nescia fallere (= quae nesciat fallere) vita, V., G., 11.467; quiet without a 
care, and a life that knoweth not how to disappoint (ignorant of disappointment). 

Later prose is more careful in this matter. 

4, The Gen. of Gerund, depending upon a verb, is rare and Tacitean (Ann., 11. 43). 
Tacitus also uses the appositional Gerund with a substantival neuter (Anz., X11. 26). 
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5. Some substantives, like auctor, dux, may have a Dat. instead of a Gen.; Liv.,1. 
23: mé Albani gerendo bell6 ducem creavére. 


Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


429. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after words that denote Fitness and Function. 


1. The usage is rare in classical Latin, and begins with a few verbs 
and phrases : esse (= parem esse), fo be equal to, praeesse and praeficere, 
to be (put) in charge of; studére and operam addere, labérem impertire, to 
give one’s attention to; then it is used with a few substantives and adjec- 
tives to give the object for which, and with names of Boards. 

Solvendé civitadtés nén erant, Cf. C., Fam., 11. 8,2; the communities 
were not equal to (ready for) payment (were not solvent). [Sapiéns] virés 
suds névit, scit sé esse oneri ferendd, Sen., H.AL., 71,26; the wise man is 
acquainted with his own strength ; he pect: that he vs (equal) to bear- 
ung the burden. 

So comitia decemviris creandis (C., a Agr., 2,8); triumvir coldniis 
dédiicendis (S., Jug., 42) ; reliqua tempora démetendis friictibus accommo- 
data sunt, C., Cat. 2I., 19, 70. 

2. Classical Latin requires ad with the Acc., but from Livy on the 
use of this Dat. spreads, and it is found regularly after words which 
imply Capacity and Adaptation. It is found also technically with verbs 
of Decreeing and Appointing, to give the Purpose. 

Aqua nitrésa fitilis est bibendd, Cf. Puin., V.H., xxxi. 32, 59; alkaline 
water is good for drinking (to drink), Lignum aéridum materia est idénea 
éliciendis ignibus, Cf. Szn., V.Q., 1. 22,15; dry wood ts a fit substance 
for striking fire (drawing out sparks). Referundae ego habed linguam 
natam gratiae, PL., Pers., 428 ; I have a tongue that’s born for —— 
thankfulness. 


Norrs.—1. In early Latin the use of this Dat. is very restricted, it being found 
principally after studére; operam dare, or stimere (both revived by Livy) ; finem 
(or modum) facere; and a few adjectival forms. Of the latter, Cicero uses only ac- 
commodatus, Cazsar only par, 

2. Rare and unclassical is the Acc. in dependence npon a Dat, of the Gerund. 

Epidicum operam quaerend6 dabé, PL., Zp., 605. 


Accusative of the Gerundive. 


430. The Gerundive is used in the Accusative of the Ob- 
ject to be Effected, after such verbs as Giving and Taking, 
Sending and Leaving, Letting, Contracting, and Undertak- 
ing. (Factitive Predicate.) 

Diviti homini id aurum servandum dedit, Pu., B., 338; he gave that 
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gold to a rich man to keep. Condn mirés reficiendés cirat, Ner., 1x. 4, 5; 
Conon has the walls rebuilt. Patriam diripiendam reliquimus, C., Fam., 
XVI. 12,1; we have left our country to be plundered, ([Carvilius] aedem 
faciendam locévit, L., x. 46,14; Carvilius let the (contract of) building 
the temple. 

Of course, the passive form has the Nominative : 

Filius Philippi Démétrius ad patrem rediicendus légatis datus est, L., 
XXXVI. 35,13; the son of Philip, Demetrius, was given to the envoys to 
be taken back to his father. 


Nores.—l. Early Latin shows with this construction dare, condiicere, locare, 
rogare, petere, habére, propinare, Classical Latin gives up rogare, petere, propt- 
nare, but adds others, as tradere, obicere, concédere, committere, ciirare, relin- 
quere, proponere. Livy introduces suscipere. The use of ad in place of thesimple 
Acc. is not common. 


[Caesar] oppidum ad diripiendum militibus concéssit, Cazs., B.C., 111. 80, 6. 
But ad is necessary in némini sé ad docendum dabat, C., Br., 89, 306; he would 
yield to no one for teaching, i.e., would accept no one as a pupil. 

2. Habed dicendum and the like for habed dicere, or, habed quod dicam, 
belongs to later Latin (Tac., Dial., 373 Ann. IV. 40, etc.). 


Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


431. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used as 
the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative of 
Manner or Circumstance. 


Unus hom6 nobis cunctandé restituit rem, Ennius (C., Cat. J/., 4, 10); 
one man by lingering raised our cause again. Hominis méns discendd 
alitur et cdgitands, C., Off.,1. 30, 105; the human mind is nourished by 
learning and thinking. Plausum med ndmine recitandd dedérunt, Cf. 
C., Att.,1v. 1,6; they clapped when my name was read. Exercendd 
cottidié milite hostem opperiébatur, L., xxxu. 3, 5; drilling the soldiers 
daily he watted for the enemy. 

Nores.—z. The Abl. with adjectives is post-Ciceronian : digna stirps suscipi- 
endé (instead of quae susciperet) patris imperi6, Tac., Anz., x11. 14. So too with 
verbs: continuandd abstitit magistrati, L., 1x. 34, 2. 

2. The Abl. after a comparative is cited only from C., Off.,1. 15, 47. 

3. In post-Augustan Latin, and occasionally earlier, we find the Abl. of the Gerund 


paralleled by the Pr. participle: Bocchus, seu reputandd (=reputans) . . . seu 
admonitus, ¢éc., S., Jug., 103, 2. 


Prepositions with the Gerund and Gerundive. 

432. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive follows 
the preposition ad, seldom ante, circa, in, inter, ob, and 
propter. See 427. 

Nilla rés tantum ad dicendum prdficit quantum scriptid, C., Br. 24, 92; 
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nothing ts as profitable for speaking as writing. Atticus philosophorum 
praeceptis ad vitam agendam non ad ostentatidnem titébatur, Cf. Nrp., xxv. 
17,8; Atticus made use of the precepts of philosophers for the conduct 
of life, not for display. Inter spoliandum corpus hostis exspiravit, C/f. 
L., IL 20, 9; while in the act of stripping the body of the enemy he 
gave up the ghost. 


ReMARK.—Ad is very common ; noteworthy is its use with verbs of 
Hindering (palis Romands ad insequendum tardabat, Cazs., B. G., vil. 
26,2); with substantives to give the End (for); with adjectives of 
Capacity and Adaptation (aptus, facilis, e¢c.). See 429, 2. 


Norzs.—l. Ante is very rare (L., Praef.,6; V., G., 11. 206). Circa and erga are 
post-Augustan and very rare. In gives the End For Which, and is classical but not com- 
mon, Inter is temporal, during, while, and is found rarely in early, more often in 
later, but not in classical prose. Qb is used first by Cicero (not by CaxEsaR), and is 
rare. Propter occurs first in VaLERIUS Maximus ; super first in Tacitus. 

2. On the Infinitive after a Preposition, see 425. 


433. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes the 
prepositions ab, dé, ex, often in, but seldom pré. Post-classic 
and rare are cum and super. 

Prohibenda maximé est ira in piiniendé, C., Off., 1. 25, 89; especially to 
be forbidden is anger in punishing. [Brititus] in liberanda patria (= dum 
liberat) est interfectus, C., Cat.J[., 20, 75; Brutus was slain in the effort 
to free his country. Philosophi in iis libris ipsis qués scribunt dé con- 
temnenda gloria sua ndmina Inscribunt, C., Zusc., 1. 15, 34 (885, R. 1). Ex 
discend6 capiunt voluptatem, Cf. C., /in., v. 18, 48 ; they receive pleasure 
from learning. 


Notrs.—1. In with Abl. is sometimes almost equivalent to a Pr. participle: In 
circumeund6 exerciti animadvertit, 5.A/r., 82. 

2. Sine is used once in Varro, Z.Z., 6,75, and in Donatus (TER., And., 391). 

3. Even when the word and not the action is meant, the Gerund is the rule: Dis- 
crepat 4 timend6 cénfidere, C., Zusc., 11. 7, 14; the Inf, in Varro, L.L,, 6, 50, 


SUPINE. 


434. The Supine is a verbal substantive, which appears 
only in the Accusative and Ablative cases. 


The Accusative Supine. 
435. The Accusative Supme (Supine in -um) is used 
chiefly after verbs of Motion, to express Design. 


Galliae légati ad Caesarem gratulatum convénérunt, Cazs., B.G., 1. 30, 
1; the commissioners of Gaul came to congratulate Caesar. Spectatum 
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veniunt ; veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, Ov., A.A., 1.99; they come to see 
the show; they come to be themselves a show. (Galli gallinacei) cum sdle 
eunt cubitum, Puin., WV. H7., x. 24, 46; cocks ge to roost at sunset. Stultitia 
est vénatum diicere invitas canés, PL., St., 139; *tis foolishness to take 
unwilling dogs a-hunting. 


Norzs.—1. Ire and venire are the most common verbs with the Supine, and they 
form many phraseological usages, as: ire coctum, cubitum, dormitum, pastum, 
supplicatum, sessum, saltitatum, efe. Similarly dare is found in phrases with 
niptum, vénum, pessum. 

2. The Supine is very common in early Latin, less so in C1cERo, comparatively rare 
in CaEsAR, frequent again in SauLust and Livy. Later Latin, and especially the poets, 
show but few examples, as the final Inf. takes its place. 

8. The Acc. Supine may take an object, but the construction is not very common: 

(Hannibal) patriam défénsum (more usual, ad défendendam patriam) revo- 
catus (est), NEP., Xx111.6,1; Hannibal was recalled to defend his country. 

4. The Fat. Inf. passive is actually made up of the passive Inf. of Ire, ¢o go, irl (that 
a movement is made, from Itur ; 208, 2), and the Supine : 

Rimor venit datum iri gladiatirés, Ter., Hec., 39 ; the rumour comes that glad- 
iators (gladiatorial shows) are going to be given. . 

The consciousness of this is lost, as is shown by the Nom. (528). 

Reus damnatum iri vidébatur, Quint., 1x. 2,88 ; the accused seemed to be about 
to be condemned. 


The Ablative Supine. 


436. The Ablative Supine (Supine in -i) is used chiefly 
with Adjectives, as the Ablative of the Point of View From 
Which (397). It never takes an object. 


Mirabile dicta, wonderful (tz the telling) to tell, visi, to behold. 
Id dicti quam ré facilius est, L., Xxx1. 38, 4; that 7s easter in the say- 
ing than in the fact (easier said than done). 


Notrs.—1. CicEro and Livy are the most extensive users of this Supine ; CaEsaR 
has but two forms: factii and nati; SauLust but three; Cicero uses twenty-four. 
In early Latin and in the poets the usage isnncommon ; in later Latin it grows. Alto- 
gether there are over one hundred Supines, but only about twenty-five Supines occur in 
Abl. alone ; the most common are dictii, ¢o ¢el/, factfi, # do, auditi, to hear, visii, 
to see, memoratil, relati, tract&ti; then, less often, cOgniti, to know, inventi, 
intelléctil, sciti, adspecti. 

2. The adjectives generally denote Ease or Difficulty, Pleasure or Displeasure, Right 
or Wrong (fas and nefas), These adjectives are commonly nsed with Dative, and a 
plausible theory views the Supine in 7 as an original Dative (uf), 

3. Ad, with the Gerundive, is often used instead: Cibus facillimus ad conco- 
quendum, C., Fin., 1. 20, 64; food (that is) very easy to digest. 

The Infinitive, facilis concoqul, is poetical. Common is facile concoquitur. 

Other equivalents are active Infin., a verbal substantive, a Pf. Part. pass. (with 
opus), or a relative clause (with dignus), 

4. The use of the Abl. Supine with verbs is very rare. 

(Vilicus) primus cubitii surgat, postrémus cubitum eat, Cato, Agr., 5,5; the 
steward must be the first to get out of bed, the last to go to bed. Obsdnatit reded, Pu., 
Men., 277; I come back from marketing (imitated by Statius). 
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PARTICIPLE. 


437. The Participle may be used as a substantive, but even 
then generally retains something of its predicative nature. 


Nihil est magnum somnianti, C., Div., 1. 68, 141 ; nothing ts great 
to a dreamer (to a man, when he is dreaming). Régia, créde mihi, rés 
est succurrere lapsis, Ov., Pont., 11. 9, 11; «¢ 7s a kingly thing, belveve me, 
(to run to catch those who have slipped,) to succour the fallen. 


Remarx.—The Attribute of the Participle, employed as a substan- 
tive, is generally in the adverbial form : récté facta, right actions ; facété 
dictum, a witty remark. 


Notrs.—1. This use asa substantive is rare in classical prose, but more common in the 
poets and in post-classical prose. In the Pr. Part., principally sapiéns, aduléscéns, 
amans ; in the Pf. more often, but-usually in the Plural ; docti, the learned, victi, 
the conquered. The first examples of Fut. Part. used as substantives are niintiatiiri 
(Cunr., VII. 4, 32), peccattirés (Tac., Agr., 19). 

2. The use of an attributive or predicative Pf. Part. with a substantive is a growth in 
Latin, Early Latin shows very few cases, and those mostly with opus and tisus, Cato 
has post dimissum bellum, and this innovation is extended by Varro, with propter. 
CicEno is cautious, employing the prepositions ante, dé, in, post, praeter, but Sat- 
LUST goes much farther, as the strange sentence inter haec parata atque décréta 
(664, R. 2) indicates. Lrvy and Tacirus are, however, characterised by these preposi- 
tional uses more than any other authors. The use of a Part. in the Nom. in this way 
is found first in Livy. 


438. The Participle, as an adjective, often modifies its 
verbal nature, so as to be characteristic, or descriptive. 


(Epaminéndas) erat temporibus sapienter iiténs, NrEp., xv. 3,1; Epa- 
minondas was a man who made (to make) wise use of opportunities 
(=is qui fiterétur), Senectiis est operdsa et semper agéns aliquid et 
méliéns, Cf. C., Cat.I., 8, 26; old age 1s busy, and always doing some- 
thing and working. 


Remark.—Especial attention is called to the parallelism of the par- 
ticiple or adjective with the relative and Subjunctive: 

Rés parva dictii, sed quae studiis in magnum certamen excésserit, L. 
XXXIV. 1; @ small thing to mention, but one which, by the excitement of 
the parties, terminated in a great contest. Minera non ad délicias muli- 
ebrés quaesita nec quibus nova nipta cématur, Tac., Germ., 18. 


Nore.—The Fut. Part. active is rarely used adjectively in classical Latin except 
the forms futiirus, ventiirus. The predicate use after verbs of Motion to express 
Purpose is found first in Cicero (Verr., 1. 21, 56), though very rarely, but becomes in- 
creasingly common from Livy’s time. Lrvy is the first to use the Fut. Part. as an 
adjective clause, a usage which also becomes common later. 

(Maroboduus) misit légatés ad Tiberium 6rattirés auxilia, Tac., Ann., 1. 46; 
Marbod sent commissioners to Tiberius, to beg for reinforcements. Servilius adest 
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dé té sententiam latiirus (perhaps due to est), C., Verr.,1. 21,56. Rem ausus pliis 
famae habitfiram (that was likely to have) quam fidei, L.,1. 10,11. (Dictator) ad 
hostem diicit, nfillé locd, nisi quantum necessitas cdgeret, fortiinae sé com- 
misstirus (with the intention of submitting), L., XXII. 12, 2. 


ADVERB. 


439. 1. The Predicate may be qualified by an Adverb. 

2. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, 
and sometimes substantives, when they express or imply ver- 
bal or adjective relations. 


Male vivit, he lives 211; bene est, 7¢ 7s well; feré omnés, almost all ; 
nimis saepe, ‘oo often ; admodum aduléscéns, a mere youth ; laté réx (V., 
A., I. 21), wide-ruling ; bis consul, éwice consul ; duo simul bella, two 
simultaneous wars. 


Nores.—i. The form of the Adverb does not admit of any further inflection, and 
therefore the Adverb requires no rules of Syntax except as to its position. 

2. With other adverbs and with adjectives, adverbs of degree only are allowable, to 
which must be reckoned bene, égregié, and (later) insigniter, Poetical are such 
expressions as turpiter ater, splendidé mendax (H., A.P.,3; O.,111.11,35). Male 
as a negative is found with sinus only in Cicero (AUz., 1x. 15,5); other combinations 
are poetical, or post-classical. 

3. The translation for very varies at different periods; multum is common in 
PiLavutvs and in Horace’s Satires and Epistles, rare elsewhere ; yaldé is introduced by 
Cicero, but did not survive him, to any extent. Sané is also frequent in C1cERo, espe- 
cially in the Letters ad Atlicum. CorRniFicivs affected yehementer, and so do collo- 
quial authors, as Virruvivs; fortiter comes in later; bene is occasional in PLaurvs 
and TERENCE, More common in CicERo ; oppidd is characteristic of early Latin, and 
Livy and the Archaists ; admodum is Ciceronian, but adfatim comes later and is rare. 
Abundis rare before the time of Sattust. Nimium (nimi6) belongs to early Latin, 
as do impénsé and impendi6, Satis is common in the classical period, and also 
nimis, but mainly with negatives. 

4. The Adverb as an attribute of substantives is rare. Cicero shows tum, saepe, 
quasi, tamquam. Livy uses more. 


440. Position of the Adverb.—Adverbs are commonly put 
next to their verb, and before it when it ends the sentence, 
and immediately before their adjective or adverb. 


Iniisté facit, he acts unjustly. Admodum pulcher, handsome to a de- 
gree, very handsome. Valdé diligenter, very carefully. 


REMARK.—Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which 
great stress is laid on the adverb, or in poetry: 

{Iram] bene Ennius initium dixit insiniae, C., Tusc., rv. 23, 52; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. Vixit dum vixit bene 
Ter., Hec., 461 ; he lived while he lived (and lived) well. 


One class of Adverbs demands special notice—the Negatives. 
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Negative Adverbs. 


441, There are two original negatives in Latin, né and 
haud (haut, hau). From né is derived non [né-oinom (finum), 
no-whit, not]. Ne is used chiefly in compounds, or with the 
Imperative and Optative Subjunctive. ‘The old use appears 
in né—quidem, Non is used with the Indicative and Poten- 
tial Subjunctive ; haud negatives the single word, and is used 
mainly with adjectives and adverbs. 


442. Non (the absolute of) is the regular Negative of the 
Indicative and of the Potential Subjunctive. 


- Quem amat, amat; quem non amat, ndn amat, PeTR., 37 ; whom she 
likes, she likes; whom she does not like, she does not like. 
Non ausim, J should not venture. 


REMARKS.—1I. Non, as the emphatic, specific negative, may negative 
anything. (See 270, R. 1.) 

2. Non is the rule in antitheses : N6n est vivere sed valére vita, Marr., 
vi. 70,15; not living, but being well, is life. 


Notes.—1. N6n in combination with adjectives and adverbs, and rarely with sub- 
stantives and verbs, takes the place of negative in- or ne-. N6n arbitrabatur quod 
efficeret aliquid posse esse ndn corpus (acuparov), C., Ac., 1. 11,39; Cat.M., 14, 47. 

2. Other negative expressions are neutiquam, by no means; nihil, nothing 
(‘« Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed”). On nillus, see317, 2, N. 2. 

3. Nec = n6n is found in early Latin, here and there in VERG., Lrvy, and Tacitus. 
In classical Latin it is retained in a few compounds, as: necopinans, negotium, and 
in legal phraseology. 


443. Haud is the negative of the single word, and in model 
prose is not common, being used chiefly with adjectives and 
adverbs: haud quisquam, zo any; haud magnus, not great ; 
haud male, not badly. 


Notzrs.—1. Hau is found only before consonants, and belongs to early Latin and 
Vere. Haut (early) and haud are found indiscriminately before vowels. 

2. Haud is very rarely or never found in Conditional, Conccssive, Interrogative, Rela- 
tive, and Infinitive sentences. 

8. CazsaR uses haud but once, and then in the phrase hand scid an (457, 2). 
CicERo says also haud dubité, haud ignéré, haud erraverdé, and a few others ; 
and combines it also with adjectives and adverbs, but not when they are compounded 
with negative particles, i.c., he does not say haud difficilis, and the like. 

4. Haud with verbs is very common in early Latin, and then again in Livy and 
Tacitus. In antitheses it is »ot nncommon in comedy, but usually in the second 
member : inceptidst dmentiu: 1 haud amantium, TeR., And.218; the undertaking 
is one of lunatics, not lovers. 

5. A strengthened expression s hand quaéquam. 
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444. 1. Né is the Negative of the Imperative and of the 
Optative Subjunctive. 


Tai né céde malis, V., A., vi. 95 ; yeeld not thou to misfortunes. Né 
transieris Hibérum, L., xx. 44,6; do not cross the Ebro. Né vivam, 
si scid, C., Add., 1v. 16,8; may I cease to live (strike me dead), 7f I 
know. 

Notes.—1. On the negative with the Imperative, see 270, n. 

2. Né as a general negative particle, = ndn, is found very rarely in early Latin, 
mostly with forms of velle (né parcunt, PL., Afost., 124, is disputed). Classical Latin 
retains this only in né—quidem, in compound néquaquam, and in a shortened form 
in nefas, nego, neque, etc. 


2. Né is continued by néve or neu. See 260. 


Né illam véndas neu mé perdas hominem amantem, PL., Ps., 322 ; don’t 
sell her, and don’t ruin me, a fellow in love. 


445. Subdivision of the Negative.-—A general negative 
may be subdivided by neque—neque, as well as by aut—aut, 
or strengthened by né—quidem, xoZ even. 


Nihil umquam neque insoléns neque gloridsum ex Gre [Timoleontis] pro- 
céssit, NEp., Xx. 4,25; nothing insolent or boastful ever came out of the 
mouth of Timoleon. Consciérum némé aut latuit aut figit, L., xxiv. 5, 

4; of the accomplices no one either hid or fled. Numquam [Scipidnem] 
né minima quidem ré offendi, C., Zael., 27,103 ; I never wounded Scipio's 
feelings, no, not even in the slightest matter. 


(I will give no thousand crowns neither.’’—SHAKESPEARE.) 


Nors.—In the same way neg6, J say no, is continued by neque—neque (nec— 
nec): Negant nec virtiités nec vitia créscere, C., Fin., m1. 15,48 ; they hia that 
either virtues or vices increase (that there are any degrees in). 


446. Negative Combinations.—In English, we say either 
no one ever, or, never any one ; nothing ever, or, never any- 
thing ; in Latin, the former turn is invariably used : némd 
umquam, 20 one ever. 


Verrés nihil umquam fécit sine aliqué quaesti, C., Verr., v. 5,11; Ver- 
res never did anything without some profit or other. 


Notes.—1. No one yet is ndndum quisquam ; 70 more, no longer, is iam non. 

2. The resolution of a negative nin illus for nillus, nin umquam for num- 
quam, nén scié for nesci, is poetical, except for purposes of emphasis, or when the 
first part of the resolved negative is combined with. . codrdinating conjunction (480) : 
Non filla tibi facta est inifiria, Of. C., Div. in Cat c., 18, 60. 

3. Ném6 often equals né quis: Nem dé = 1s inus excellat, C., Tusc., v. 
36, 105. 
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447. Negé (J say no, J deny). is sie Sa used instead of 
dicd non, / say—not. 


Assem sésé datiirum negat, C., =, 2.19; he says that he will 
not give a copper. Vel aivel nega, Accius, 125 (R.); say yes or say no! 


Remarx.—The positive (ais, J say) is sometimes to be supplied for a 
subsequent clause, as C., #in., 1. 18, 61. The same thing happens with 
the other negatives, as volé from ndl6, iubed from vets, scid from nescié, 
qued from nequed, quisquam from némé, ut from né. 


POSITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 


448. The Negative naturally belongs to the Predicate, and 
usually stands immediately before it, but may be placed 
before any emphatic word or combination of words. 


Potes non reverti, Sen., H.M., 49,10; possibly you may not return. 
(Non potes reverti, you cannot possibly return.) Saepe viri fallunt ; tenerae 
non saepe puellae, Ov., A.A., 111. 313 often do men deceive ; soft-hearted 
maidens not often. Non omnis aetas, Lyde, lidd convenit, Pi., B., 129; 
not every age, (good) Lydus (Playfair), sorts with play. Non ego ven- 
tosae plébis suffragia vénor, H., Hp.,1. 19,37; Ido not hunt the voices of 
the windy commons, no, not I. 

Nores.—1. As the Copula esse, éo be,-is, strictly speaking, a predicate, the Negative 
gencrally precedes it, contrary to the English idiom, except in contrasts. The diffcr- 
ence in position can often be brought out only by stress of voice: félix nOn erat, Ze 
wasn’t happy ; non félix erat, e was Nov happy, he was FAR From happy. 

2. Né—quidem straddics the emphatic word or emphatic group (445); but very 
rarely does the group consist of more than two words. 

3. A negative with an Inf. is often transferred to the governing verb : non putant 
ligendum (esse) viris, C., Tusc., 1. 28,40; on nego, sec 447. 


449. 'T'wo negatives in the same sentence destroy one 
another, and make an affirmative, but see 445 : 
Non nego, J do not deny (I admit). 


REMARKS.—1. Non possum non, J cannot but (I must): 

Qui mortem in malis pénit nin potest eam non timére, C., #vn., m1. 8, 
29; he who classes death among misfortunes cannot but (must) fear tt. 

2. The double Negative is often stronger than the opposite Posi- 
tive ; this is a common form of the figure Litotés, understatement (700). 

Non indoctus, highly educated ; non sum nescius, J am well aware. 

Non indecéré pulvere sordidi, H., O., u. 1,22; swart (soiled) with (no 
dis)honourable dust. Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco, V., A., I. 
630 ; not unacquainted (= but too well acquainted) with misfortune, I 
learn to succour the wretched. 
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3. It follows from R. 2 that ne nén is not simply equivalent to et, 
and ; nec belongs to the senteice, nén to the particular word: 

Nec hic [Zénd] non vidit, (., Fan., 1v. 22,60; nor did Zeno faal to see 
this, At neque noén“di) dDiguat nos, C., Div., 11. 49, 102; but neither (is 
it true that) the gods do tot love us, ete. 

In the classical Latin this form of connection is used to connect clauses but not sine 
gle words, and the words are regularly separated. Varro, the poets, and later prose 
use necn6n like et, and conneet with it also single ideas. 

4. Of especial iinportance is the position of the Negative in the fol- 
lowing combinations; 


Indefinite Affirmative. General Affirmative. 
nénnihil, somewhat ; nihil nén, everything ; 
nonnémé, some one, some;  némé non, everybody ; 
nonnilli, some people ; nilli nén, all; 
noénnumquam, sometimes ; numquam nin, always; 
nonnisquam, somewhere ; niisquam non, everywhere. 


In ips& ctiriad nonnémé hostis est, C., Mur., 39, 84; in the senate-house 
itself there are enemies (ném6 nén hostis est, everybody is an enemy). 
Non est placand{ spés mihi nilla Dei, Ov., 77., v. 8, 22 (428); I have some 
hope of appeasing God (nilla spés non est, J have every hope). Némé 
non didicisse mavult quam discere, QUINT., 11I.1,6; everybody prefers 
having learned to learning. 


INCOMPLETE SENTENCE. 
Interrogative Sentences. 


450. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
The answer is the complement. 


451. A question may relate : 
(a) To the existence or the non-existence of the Predi- 
cate : Predicate Question. 


Vivitne pater? Js my father alive ? 


(2) 'To some undetermined essential part of the sentence, 
such as Subject, Object, Adjective, Adverbial modifier : 
Nominal Question. 

Quis est? Who is2zt? Quid ais? What do you say? Qui hic mis? 
What sort of way ts this ? Cir non discédis? Why do you not depart ? 

For a list of Interrogative Pronouns sce 104. 

Remarxs.—r1. The second class requires no rules except as to mood 
(462). 

2. The form of the question is often used to imply a negative opin- 
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ion on the part of the speaker: Quid interest inter periirum et menda- 
cem? C., Rosc.Com., 16,46; what is the diycrence between a perjured 
man and a liar ? All questions of this kind are called Rhetorical. 


452. 1. Interrogative sentences arc divided into simple and 
compound (disjunctive). Am I? (simple); dm J, or am I 
not ? (disjunctive). j 

Nore.—Strietly speaking, only the simple iuterrogative sentence belongs to this sec- 
tion ; but for the sake of completeness, the whole subject will be treated here. 

2. Intcrrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect, or independent and dependent. Am I? (di- 
rect) ; Me asks whether I am (indirect). 


DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 


453. Direct simple questions sometimes have no inter- 
rogative sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in their 
character, and scrve to express Astonishment, Blame, Disgust. 


Infélix est Fabricius quod riis suum fodit ? Sen., Dzal., 1.3, 6; Fabri- 
cius is unhappy because he digs his own field ? (Impossible!) Heus, 
inquit, linguam.vis meam praecliidere? PHAEpR., I. 23,5; flo / ho! quoth 
he, you wish to shut my mouth, you do? (You shall not.) Tuom para- 
situm non novisti? Pu., A/en., 505 ; you don’t know your on parasite ? 
(Strange !) Hunc tii vitae splenddrem maculis adspergis istis ? C., Planc., 
12, 80; you bespatter this splendid life with such blots as those ? 

Norers.—1. Questions of this kind are characteristic of the Comic Poets. In CicERo 
they are found especially in expressions of doubt, with posse, and with an emphatic 
personal pronoun. 

2. Such a question may have the forcc of acommand. So in the phrase etiam ti 
tacés 2? won't you keep quiet ? common in comedy (PL., Trin., 514).. 

8. Noteworthy is the occasional usage of the question in place of a condition. 
Amat ? sapit, Px., Am., 995; is he in love? he is sensible. Tristis es ? indignor 
quod sum tibi causa doléris, Ov.. 77., 1v. 3, 33 (642). See 593, 4. 

4. When several questions follow in immediate succession, only the first generally 
takes the Interrogative Pronoun, or -ne, Repeated questioning is passionate. 

5. On ut in the exclamatory question, see 558. 


454. Interrogative Particles.— -Ne (enclitic) is always ap- 
pended to the emphatic word, and generally serves to denotc 
a question, without indicating the expectation of the speaker. 

Omnisne peciinia dissoliita est? C., Verr., 111. 77, 180; 7s ALL the money 
paid out ? (Estne omnis peciinia dissoliita? 1s all the money paid out ?) 


Remarks.—1. As the emphatic word usually begins the sentence, 
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so -ne is usually appended. .o the first word in the sentence. But 
exceptions are not uncomuon. 

2. -Ne is originally a negative. Questioning a negative leans to the 
affirmative; and -ne is not always strictly impartial. 

Notes.—1. -Ne somctimes cuts off a preceding -g (in which case it may shorten a 
preceding long vowel), and often drops its own e. Viden? Seest? Tin? You? 
Satin? Yor certain? Also sein, ain, vin, itan, e¢c. This occurs especially in early 
Latin. 

2. This -ne is not to be confounded with the asseverative -ne, which is found occa- 
sionally in PLautus and TERENCE, CaTuLLus, Horace (6 séri studidrum, quine 
putétis, e/c., I.,S., 1. 10,21, a much discussed passage), and later appended to per- 
sonal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns. 

3. In poetry -ne is sometimcs appended to interrogative words, to heighten the cffect : 
utrumne (H., S., 11. 3,251), quone (II., S., 1. 3, 295). 

4. -Ne is often added to personal pronouns in indignant questions: tiine inane 
quicquam putés esse? C., Ac., 11. 40, 125. 

5. In early Latin -ne seems to be used sometimes with a force similar to that later 
cxercised by ndnne; but in most of the examples the expectation of an aflirmative 
answer seems to be duc rather to the context than to ne; see, however, R. 2. 


455. Nonne expects the answer Yes. 


Nonne meministi? C., /in., 11. 3,10; do you not remember ? Nonne 
is generdsissimus qui optimus ? QUINT., v. 11, 4; 73 he not the truest gentle- 
man who ts the best man ? 

So the other negatives with -ne: némone, nihilne, and the like. 


Norz.—Nonne is denied for PLautus, but wrongly, though it occurs but rarely, 
and regularly before a vowel. It is also rare in TERENCE. In classical Latin it is fre- 
quent, but is never found in CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and SENECA RHETOR. 


456. Num expects the answer Wo. 


Numquis est hic alius praeter mé atque t8? Némo6 est, PL., 7r., 69; 7s 
anybody here besides you and me ? No. Num tibi cum faucés frit sitis, 
aurea quaeris pdcula? H., S., 1.2, 114; when thirst burns your throat 
for you, do you ask for golden cups ? [No.] : 

Notr.—Numne is found very rarely, perhaps only in C., V.D.,1. 31, 88, and Laed., 


ir, 36. Numnam belongs to early Latin. In many cases in early Latin, num seems 
to introduce a simple question for information, without cxpecting a ncgative answer. 


457, 1. An (or) belongs to the second part of a disjunctive 
question. 


Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is sup- 
pressed, or, rather, involved. The second alternative with an serves to 
urge the acceptance of the positive or negative proposition involved in 
the preceding statement. This abrupt form of question (or, then) is of 
frequent use in Remonstrance, Expostulation, Surprise, and Irony. 


Non manum abstinés? An tibi iam mavis cerebrum dispergam hic? 
Ter., Ad., 781 ; are you not going to keep your hands off? Or would 
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you rather have me scatter your brains over the place now ? (Vir cistidit 
abséns, my husband keeps guard, though absent. Is it not so?) An 
nescis longas régibus esse maniis? Ov., /er., 16, 166; or perhaps you do 
not know (you do not know, then) that kings have long hands (arms). 

Norezs.—1. This usage is found in early Latin, but is a characteristic of CicERo 
especially. 

2. Anis strengthened by ne, This is found frequently in early Latin, more rarely 
later. CicERO uses anne only in disjunctive questions, and Horacr, T1suLLus, Pro- 
PERTIUs not at all. 

8. In early Latin very frequently, less often in the pocts ; occasionally in prose, be- 
ginning with Livy, an is used as a simple interrogative ; so nescid an = nescid num, 
There seems to be good reason for believing that an was originally a simple interroga- 
tive particle, but became identified later with disjunctive questions. 

2. Especially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phrases, 
nesci6 an (first in CIceERo, and not common), haud scid an (this is the 
usual phrase ; haud sciam an is rare), I do not know but ; dubitd an, I 
doubt, I doubt but = I am inclined to think ; incertum an (once in 
CicERo), and rarely dubitarim and dubium an, which give a modest affir- 
mation ; very rarely a negation. Negative particles, added to these 
expressions, give a mild negation. 

Haud scid an ita sit, C., Tusc., 1.17, 41; I do not know but tt ts so. 
Haud scid an niilla (senectiis) beatior esse possit, C., Cat. J/., 16, 56; I do 
not know but tt is impossible for any old age to be happier. Dubitd an 
[Thrasybilum] primum omnium pdnam, Nep., vit.1,1; I doubt but J 
should (= I am inclined to think I should) put Thrasybulus first of ail. 

NorE.—In early Latin these phrases are still dubitative. The affirmative forcc comes 
in first in Cicero, and seems to have been cquivalent to forsitan, perhaps, with the 


Potential Subjunctive : Férsitan et Priami fuerint quae fata requiras, V.,.4.,u. 
506; perhaps you may ask what was the fate of Priam, too. 


DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 


458. Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following 
forms : 


First Clause. Second and Subsequent Clauses. 
utrum, whether, an (anne), or 
“ne, an, 
an (anne), 


Utrum nescis quam alté ascenderis, an prd nihild id putas? C., Fam., x. 
26,3; are you not aware how high you have mounted, or do you count 
that as nothing ? Vosne Licium Domitium an vds Domitius déseruit ? 
Cazs., B.C., 11. 32,8; have you deserted Lucius Domitius, or has Domi- 
tius deserted you ? Eloquar an sileam? V., A., 111. 393 shall I speak, or 
hold my peace ? Utrum hie ti parum commeministi, an ego non satis in- 
telléxi, an mitasti sententiam? C., Adt., 1x. 2; do you not remember this, 
or did I misunderstand you, or have you changed your view ? 
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Nores.—1. Utrumne—an is found once in CicERo (Inv., 1. 31,51), not in CAESAR 
or Livy, occasionally clsewhere (H., Zpod., 1,7); utrum—ne—an is morc common. 
Ne—an, which is common in prose, is not found in Car., Trz., Pror., Hor., Lucan. 

2. Ne in the sccond member, with omitted particle in first member, occurs only in 
H., Zp., 1. 11,3 Gisputed), in the direct question, except in the combination necne (459). 

8. Ne—ne is very rare ; V., A., 11. 738; X1. 126. 

4. Aut (or), in questions, is not to be confounded with an, Aut gives another part 
of a simple question, or another form of it (or, in other words). An cxcludes, aut 
extends. : 

(Voluptas) melidremne efficit aut laudabilidrem virum ? C., Parad., 1. 3,15; 
does pleasure make a better or more praiseworthy man? (Answer: neither.) Tt 
virum mé aut hominem députas aded esse? Trr., lec., 524; do you hold me to 
be your husband or even a man ? 


459. In direct questions, or mot is ann6n, rarely neene; in 
indirect, necne, rarely annon. 
Isne est quem quaer6, anndn? Ter., Ph., 852; 7s that the man I am 


looking for, or not ? Sitque memor nostri necne, referte mihi, Ov., 77., 
Iv. 3, 10 (204, n. 7). 


Notrs.—1. Neene is found in direct questions in Cicero, TJusc., m1. 18,41 (sunt 
haec tua verba necne ?), Flacc., 25,59; and also Lucr., 1.7173. Annd6n in indirect 
questions occurs in CicERO, Jnv., 1. 50, 95; 11.20, 60; Cael., 21,52; Balb., 8, 22, etc. 

2. Utrum is somctimes used with the suppression of the second clause for whether 
or no? but not in early Latin. So C., Flacc., 19, 45, etc. 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


460. Indirect questions have the same particles as the 
direct, with the following modifications. 


1. Simple Questions. 


(a) Num loses its negative force, and beeomes simply 
whether. It decays in later Latin. 

Speculari (itissérunt) num sollicitéti animi socidrum essent, L., XL. 19, 
8; they ordered them to spy out whether the allies had been tampered 
with. 


(2) Si, if, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sen- 
tences implying trial. Compare 0 si (261). 

Temptata rés est si primd impeti capi Ardea posset, L., 1. 57, 2; an at- 
tempt was made (in case, in hopes that, to see) ef Ardea could be taken 
by a dash (coup-de-main). Tbd, visam si domi est (467, n.), Ter., Leaut., 
170; I will go (to) see tf he ts at home. 

Notrs.—1. An is sometimes used for num and ne, but never in model prose. 

Consuluit deinde (Alexander) an totius orbis imperium fatis sibi déstina- 
rétur, Curt., 1v.7,26; Alexander then asked the oracle whether the empire of the 


whole world was destined for him by the fates. 
2. Nonne is cited only from Cicrno and only after quaerere (P%., xm. 7, 15). 
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2. Disjunctive Questions. 


In addition to the forms for Direct Questions (458), a form with -ne 
in the second clause only is found in the Indirect Question, but is 
never common; see 458, Nn. 2. 


Tarquinius Priscl Tarquinil régis filius nepdsne fuerit parum liquet, L., 
1. 46, 4; whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of king Tarquin the 
Elder does not appear. 

NotrEs.—1. The form -ne is not found in CaEsAR or SALLustT. 

2. The form ne—ne is poetical, except once in CaEsar (2B. G., Vil. 141, 8). 


3. Utrum—ne—an is rare but classical. Utrumne—an begins with lloracs, is not 
found in Livy, VELL., VAL. M.,and both Puinys. In Tacitus only in the Dialogus. 


SUMMARY OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 


461. Direct. 


Is the last syllable short or long ? Cf.C., Or., 64, 217. 
Postréma syllaba utrum brevis est an longa ? 
brevisne est an longa ? 
Indirect. 


In a verse tt makes no difference whether the last syllable be short or 


long: 
utrum postréma syllaba brevis sit an longa. 


postréma syllaba brevisne sit an longa. 
postréma syllaba brevis an longa sit (CI1cERo). 
postréma syllaba brevis sit longane. 


In versii nihil réfert 


MOODS IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
1. In Direct Questions. 


462. ‘The Mood of the question is the Mood of the expected 
or anticipated answer. 


463. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, 
when the question is genuine. 

A. Quis homé est ? B. Egosum, TER., And., 965; whois that ? It is I. 

A. Vivitne (pater)? B. Vivom liquimus, PL., Capé., 282; is his father 
living ? We left him alive. 


464. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answer 


in the negative when the question is rhetorical. 


Quis nén paupertitem extiméscit ? C., Zusc., v. 31, 89 ; who does not 
dread poverty ? 
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ReMARK.—Nonne and num in the direct question are often rhetorical 
(see Pu., Am., 539; C., Div., 1. 14, 24). With nonne a negative answer 
is anticipated to a negative, hence the affirmative character. Compare 
further, 451, rR. 2. 


465. Subjunctive questions which expect Imperative an- 
swers are put chiefly in the First Person, when the question 
is deliberative. 

A. Abeam? B. Abi, PL., Merc., 749; shall Igo away? Go. 

A. Quid nunc faciam? 3B. Té suspenditd, PL., Ps., 1229; what shall J 
do now? Iang yourself. 

ReMARK.—So in the representative of the First Person in dependent 
discourse (265). 


466. Subjunctive questions anticipate a potential answer 
in the negative, when the question is rhetorical. 


Quis hdc crédat? who would believe this ? [No one would believe 
this.] Quid faceret aliud ? what else was he todo ? [Nothing.] 
Quis tulerit Gracchis dé séditidne querentés ? Juv., 11. 24 (259). 


Remark.—On the Exclamatory Question see 534, 558. 


2. In Indirect Questions. 


467. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Sub- 
junctive. 
The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative. 


[Considerabimus] quid fécerit (Indic. fécit), quid faciat (Indic. facit), quid 
factiirus sit (Indic. faciet or factiirus est), Cf. C., Inv., 1. 25, 36; we will 
consider what he has done, what he is doing, what he is going to do 
(will do). (Epamin6ndas) quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, C., /in., 11. 30, 
97; Epaminondas asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvusne est %) 


The Subjunctive may be original. See 265. 


Ipse docet quid agam; fas est et ab hoste docéri, Ov., J/., 1v. 428 (219); 
(Quid agam, what Tam todo; not what I am doing). Quaerd & té cir 
C. Cornélium non défenderem, C., Vat., 2,5; I ingwire of you why I was 
not to defend C. Cornelius. (Ctr nin défenderem? why was I not to 
defend ?) 

Remarks.—1. Nescid quis, nescid quid, nescid qui, nescid quod, 7 know 
not who, what, which, may be used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and 
then have no effect on the construction. This usage is found at all 
periods. 

Nescid quid maius nascitur Tliade, Prop., U. (H1.) 32 (34), 66 ; some- 
thing, I know not what, is coming to the birth, greater than the Ihad. | 
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2. The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative quis ? except 
in the Nom. Sing.; hence the importance of distinguishing between 
them in dependent sentences. The interrogative depends on the lead- 
ing verb, the relative belongs to the antecedent. (611, Rr. 2.) 

Interrogative : dic quid rogem, tell me what it 1s I am asking. 

Relative : dic quod rogs, TeR., And., 764 ; tell me that which I am 
asking (the answer to my question). : 

The relative is not unfrequently used where we should expect the 
interrogative, especially when the facts of the case are to be empha- 
sised : 

Dicam quod sentid, C., Or., 1. 44,195 ; L will tell you my real opinion. 

Incorporated relatives are not to be confounded with interrogatives: 

Patefacid vobis quas isti penitus abstriisés Insidias (= insidias quas) sé 
posuissse arbitrantur, C., Agr., 11. 18, 49; J am exposing to your view the 
schemes which those people fancy they have laid in profound secrecy. 


Nore.—In the early Latin of Comedy the leading verb is very frequently discon- 
nected from the interrogative, which consequently appears as an independent sentencc 
with the Indicative. This is most common after dic, respondé, loquere, and kindred 
Imperatives; vidé (Puautus also circumspice, respice); té rogd, interrogs, 
quaers, and similar phrascs ; audire, vidére, ¢¢c., sc{n ; relative words, ut, quomod6, 
etc., where the modal and not interrogative force is promincnt. Classical prose has 
given np all these usages. A few cases in Cicrro are contested or differently explained. 
In poetry and later prose the examples are found only here and there. 

Dic, quid est ? PL., Mfen., 397; tell me, what is it? (Dic quid sit, cell me what it 
is.) Quin ti find verbé dic: quid est quod mé velis ? TrR., And., 45; won't you 
tell me in one word : What is it you want of me? Dic mihi quid féci nisi ndn sapi- 
enter amavi, Ov., Her., u. 27; tell me what have I done, save that I have loved 


unwisedy. 5 
So also, nescid quémod6, Z Xnow not how = strangely ; and mirum quantum, it 


(is) marvellous how much = wonderfully, arc used as adverbs : 

Mirum quantum préfuit ad concordiam, L., 1.1, 11; é served wonderfully to 
promote harmony. Nescid qué pacté vel magis hominés iuvat gloria lata quam 
magna, PLIN., Zp.,1v. 12,7; somehor or other, people are even more charmed to have 
a widespread reutation than a grand one. 

Early Latin shows also perquam, admodum quam, nimis quam, incrédibile 
quantum; Cicrro mirum (miré) quam, nimium quantum, sané quam, valdé 
quam; Caxsar none of these ; SaLLust immane quantum; Livy adds oppid6 quan- 
tum; Puny Mal. imménsum, infinitum quantum; Frorus plirimum quan- 
tum, ‘The position excludes a conscious ellipsis of the Subjunctive. 


PECULIARITIES OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


468. ‘The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause by Anticipation (Prolépsis). 


Nosti Marcellum quam tardus sit, CarLius (C., Fam., vi. 10, 8); you 
know Marcellus, what a slow creature he ts. 


Norr.—This usage is very common in Comedy, and belongs to conversational! style 
in general. 
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469. Contrary to our idiom, the interrogative is often used 
in participial clauses. In English, the participle and verb 
change places, and a Causal sentence becomes Final or Con- 
secutive. . 


Quam iitilitdtem petentés scire cupimus illa quae occulta nobis sunt? C., 
Fin., ui. 11, 37 ; what advantage do we seck when we desire to know those 
things which are hidden from us ? {Soldn Pisistratd tyrannd] quaerenti 
qua tandem ré frétus sibi tam audaciter resisteret, respondisse dicitur 
senectiite, C., Cat. IL, 20, 72; Solon, to Pisistratus the usurper, asking 
him (= when Pisistratus the usurper asked him) on what thing relying 
(= on what he relied that) he resisted him so boldly, 1s said to have 
answered ‘ old age.” 


Norr.—The Abl. Abs. with the interrogative is rare. C., Ve77., 111. 80, 185. 


470. Final sentenees (sentences of Design) are used in 
questions more freely than in English. 


Sessum it praetor. Quid ut ifidicétur? C., V.D., 111. 30, 74 ; the judge 
is going to take his seat. What is to be adjudged ? (To adjudge what ?) 


Remarx.—The Latin language goes further than the English in 
combining interrogative words in the same clause ; thus two interroga- 
tives are not uncommon: 

Considera quis quem fraudasse dicaitur, C., Jzosc. Com,, Gy lke 


Yes and No. 


471. (a) Yes is represented : 


1. By sané, (literally) soundly, sin’ quidem, yes indeed, etiam, even 
(so), véré (rarely vérum), of a truth, ita, so, omnin6, by all means, certé, 
surely, certs, for certain, admodum, to a degree, etc. 

Aut etiam aut nin respondére [potest], C., Ac., 11.32, 104; he can 
answer either yes or no. 

2. By cénsed, I think so ; seflicet, fo be sure. 

Quid si etiam occentem hymenaeum? Cénsed, PL., Cas., 806 ; what if 
I should also sing a marriage-song ? I think you had better. 

3. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without the con- 
firmatory particles, vérd (principally with pronouns), sané, prdrsus, efc. 

Estisne? Sumus, are you? Weare. Dasne? Dd sané, C., Leg., 1.7, 
21; do you grant? I do indeed. 


(4) No is represented : 


1. By nin, ndn vérd, ndn ita, minimé, by no means, nihil, nothing, 
minimé vér6, nihil sainé, nihil minus. 
2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative : 
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Non irata es? Non sum irata, Pi., Cas., 1007; you are not angry ? 
Tam not. 

(c) Yea or Nay.—Immd conveys a correction, and either removes a 
doubt or heightens a previous statement: yes indeed, nay rather. 

Ecquid placeant (aedés) mérogas? Imm6 perplacent, Px., Dost., 907; . 
do I like the house, you ask me? Yes indeed, very much, Causa igitur 
non bona est 2? Imm optima, C., Adt., 1x. 7,4; the cause, then, is a bud 
one? Nay, tt ts an excellent one. 

Remark.— Yes, for, and no, for, are often expressed simply by nam 
and enim: Tum Antonius: Heri enim, inquit, hdc mihi proposueram, C., 
Or., 11.10, 40 ; then quoth Antony: Yes, for I had proposed this to 
myself yesterday. 
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472. 1. A compound sentence is one in whieli the neees- 
sary parts of the sentence oceur more than onee ; one which — 
consists of two or more clauses. 

2. Codrdination (Parataxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentenee aceording to which the different clauses are merely 
placed side by side. 

3. Subordination (Hypotaxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which one clause depends on the other. 

He became poor and we became rich; the second clause is 
a eodrdinate sentence. 

He became poor that we might be rich; the second clause 
is a subordinate sentence. 

4. The sentence which is aosticele is ealled the Principal 
Clause, that which modifies is ealled the Subordinate Clause. 
** He became poor ” is the Prinetpal Clause, ‘‘ that we might 
be rich” is the Subordinate Clause. 

Remarx.—Logical dependence and grammatical dependence are not 
to be confounded. In the conditional sentence, vivam si vivet, let me 
live if she lives, my living depends on her living ; yet ‘‘ vivam” is the 
principal, ‘si vivet”’ the subordinate clause. It is the dependence of 
the introductory particle that determines the grammatical relation. 


COORDINATION. 
473. Codrdinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 
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Remark.—Coérdinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions 
(Asyndeton). Then the connection must determine the character. 


Copulative Sentences. 


474, The following particles are called Copulative Con- 
junctions : et, -que, atque (4c), etiam, quoque. 

Notr.—The Copulative Conjunctions are often omitted, in climax, in enumerations, 
in contrasts, in standing formule, particularly in dating by the consnls of a year, if the 
praendmina are added; and finally, in summing np previous enumerations by such 
words as alii, céteri, clincti, multi, omnés, reliqui. 


475, Et is simply and, the most common and general par- 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes. 


Panem et aquam natiira désiderat, Sen., #.J/., 25,4; bread and water 
(is what) nature calls for. Probités laudatur et alget, Juv., 1.74; hon- 
esty is bepraised and—freezes. : 


Nores.—1. We find sometimes two clauses connected by et where we should expect 
et tamen, ‘This usage is characteristic of Tacirus, but is fonnd all through the 
language. Fieri potest, ut récté quis sentiat et id, quod sentit, polité Eloqui 
non possit, C., Tusc., 1. 3, 6. 

2. Et sometimes introduces a conclusion to a condition expressed in the Imperative, 
but only once in carly Latin, never in classical prose. Dic quibus in terris; et eris 
mihi magnus Apolld, V., Z., 111. 104. 

3. Et, instead of a temporal conjunction, begins with Cazsar (Cf. B.G., 1. 37, 1) 
and Sauuust (Jug., 97,4) ; it is never common. 

4. On neque fillus for et niillus and the like, see 480. On et after words indi- 
cating Likeness, see 643. On et for etiam, see 478, n.2. 


476. -Que (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to 
one another. The second member serves to complete or ex- 
tend the first. 


Senatus populusque Romanus, C., Planc., 37, 90; the Senate and people 
of Rome. Ibi mortuus sepultusque Alexander, [.., xxxvi. 20,5; there 
Alexander died and was buried. [S01] oriéns et occidéns diem noctemque 
conficit, C., V.D., 11. 40, 102 ; the sun by ats rising and setting makes 
day and night. 

Nores.—1. Que was very common in early Latin, especially in legal phraseology, 
where it was always rctained. 

2. Que—que—que is ante-classical and poetic. 

3. Que is always added to the first word in the clause it introduces, in PLAuTus, as 
well as in classical prose ; but the Augustan poets are free in their position, for metrical 
reasons. As regards prepositions, que is never appended to ob and sub, rarely to & and 
ad, but frequently to other monosyllabic prepositions ; it is always appended to dissyl- 
labic prepositions in -@, and often to other dissyllabic prepositions. 

4. On que for quoque see 479, nN. 2. 

5. Combinations : 

(a) et—et; 

(>) que — et; rare in early Latin, never in Cicero, Carsar; begins with SALLUsT. 
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Sauuust and Taecirus always add the que to the pronoun, Livy and later prose writ- 
ers to the substantive. 

(c) et—que; rare, and beginning with Enntvs. 

(d@) que—que begins with PLautus, Ennivs. CicEro has it but once (noctésque 
diésque, Fin., 1. 16,51); it enters prose with SaALLusr, and poets are fond of it. 

Et domin6 satis et nimium firique lupdque, T1z., 1v. 1, 187 ; enough for owner, 
and too much for thief and wolf. 


477. Atque (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more 
important to a lessimportant member. But the second mem- 
ber often owes its importance to the necessity of having the 
complement (-que). 

Ac (a shorter form, which does not stand before a vowel 
or h) is fainter than atque, and almost equivalent to et. 


Intra moenia atque in sini urbis sunt hostés, S., C., 52,35 ; within the 
walls, ay, and in the heart of the city, are theenemies. A. Servos? Ego? 
B. Atque meus, PL., Cas., 735; a slave? I? And mine to boot. 


Nores.—1. The confirmative foree of atque, as in the seeond example, is fonnd 
especially in PLAuTws, occasionally later. 

2. Atque adds a climax, and tlien is often strengthened by castor, profect6, vérd, 
etc., Pu., B., 863; C., Tuse., 1. 20, 46. 

3. Ineomedy, atque has sometimes demonstrative foree : atqueeccum, PL., S?., 577. 

4, Occasionally in Cicero, then in the Augustan poets, Livy and later prose writers, 
notably Tacitus, atque or ac is often used to connect the parts of a clause in which 
et or que (sometimes both) has been already employed : 

Et potentés sequitur invidia et humilés abiectésque contemptus et turpés 
Ae nocentés odium, Quint., 1v. 1,14; the powerful are followed by envy ; thelow and 
grovelling, by contempt ; the base and hurtful, by hatred. 

5. Atque—atque is found occasionally in Caro, CaTuLius, CicEro, and VEReIt. 
Que—atque begins in poetry with VEraiL, in prose with Livy, and is very rare. 

6. Atque, introducing a principal elause after a temporal conjunetion, belongs 
exclusively to PLaurus : Dum circumspecté mé, atque ego lembum conspicor, 2., 
279. Also Fp., 217. 

7. Atque is used before consonants, as well as Ae, to connect single notions : when 
sentences or clauses are to be connected, &e only is allowable ; either atque or @e with 
expressions of Likeness.—STamM. 

8. On atque, after words indicating Likeness, see 643. Atque follows a comparative 
only after a negative in early and elassical Latin. Horace is first to use it after a 
positive. 

9. Phrascological is alius atque alius, ove or another, found first in Lrvy, and rare. 


478, Etiam, even (now), yet, still, exaggerates (heightens), 
and generally precedes the word to which it belongs. 
Nobis rés familidris etiam ad necessaria deest, Cf.S., C., 20,11; we 


lack means even for the necessaries of life. Ad Appi Claudi senectiitem 
accédébat etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat. AL, 6, 16 (553, 4). 


Notes.—1. Etiam as a temporal adverb refers to the Past or Present, and means 
still ; it issometimes strengthened by tum (tune) or num (nune), But beginning with 
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Livy, adhfic, which properly refers only to the Present, is extended to the Past and 
used like etiam (tum). 

Non satis mé perndsti etiam qualis sim, TER., And., 503; you still do not know 
well enough (= little know) what manner of person Tam. Cum iste (i.e., Polemar- 
chus) etiam cubéaret, in cubiculum intréductus est, C., Ver7., m1. 23, 56 ; while the 
defendant (Polemarchus) was still in bed, he was introduced into the bedroom. 

2. Instead of etiam, et is occasional in PLautus, ina change of person. CICERO 
uses it also after an adversative conjunction, as yérum et; also after nam and simul ; 
more often when 8 pronoun follows, as et ille, et ipse. CAESAR never uses it so, 
Sa.uvst rarcly, but it becomes common from Livy on. 

&. Phraseological is etiam atque etiam, ¢ime and again. On etiam for yes, see 
471, 1. 


479. Quoque, so also, complements (compare que) and 
always follows the words to which it belongs. 

Cum patri (Timothei) populus statuam posuisset, filid quoque dedit, Cf. 
NEP., XIII, 2,3; the people, having erected a statue in honour of the 
father of Timotheus, gave one to the son also (likewise). 

Remark.—tThe difference between etiam and quoque is not to be 
insisted on too rigidly: 

Grande et cdnspicuum nostrd quoque tempore minstrum, JUV., IV. I15 ; 
a huge and conspicuous prodigy, even in our day. 


Nores.—1. In ante-classical and post-classical Latin the double forms etiam — 
quoque, etiam quoque, are sometimes found, and in classical Latin also quoque 
etiam occasionally : nunc vérd mea quoque etiam causa rogo, C., Or., 1.35, 164. 

2. Que in thesense of quoque is rare (compare méque, Car., cir. 3; me too), and is 
found chiefly in the post-Augustan hodiéque, ¢o-day also. 


480. Copulation by means of the Negative.—Instead of et 
and the negative, neque (nec) and the positive is the rule in 
Latin. 

Opinidnibus vulgi rapimur in errdrem nec véra cernimus, C., Leg., 11. 17, 
43; by the prejudices of the rabble we are hurried into error, and do not 
distinguish the truth. (Caesar) properans noctem diéi cdnifinxerat neque 
iter intermiserat, Cars., D.C., 111. 13,2; Caesar in his haste had joined 
night with day and had not broken his march. 


RemMAaRKS.—1. Et—nin, and—not, is used when the negation is 
confined to a single word, or is otherwise emphatic ; but neque is found 
occasionally here, even in CIcERO (Off., 111. 10, 41). 

Et militavi non sine gloria, H., O., 111. 26,2 ; and I have been a sol- 
dier not without glory. 

On nec non, the opposite of et nin, see 449, R. 3. 

2. In combination with the negative we have the following 

Paradigms : And no one, neque quisquam, or any one. 

And no, neque fillus, nor any. 
And nothing, neque quidquam, nor anything. 
And never, neque umquam, or ever. 
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Neque amet quemquam nec amétur ab illo, Juv., xu. 130; may he love 
no one, and be loved by none. 

3. Nec is often nearly equivalent to nec tamen, and yet not : 

Extra invidiam nec extra gloriam erat, T'ac., Agr., 8, 3 ; he was beyond 
the reach of envy, and yet not beyond the reach Y glory. Cf. Trnr., 
Eun., 249 ; C., Tusce., U., 25, 60. 

Nores.—1. Neque = né quidem, is ante-classical and post-classical : nec nunc, 
cum mé vocat iltrd, accédam ? II., S., 11. 3,262 (the only case in Horace). 

2. CaEsar, Lucretius, VERGIL, and PRorEertTius use neque regularly before 
vowels. 

3. Combinations : 

(a) neque—neque ; nec—nec ; neque—nec; nec—neque. Sometimes the first 
neque has the force of and neither ¢ but this is iimited i in prose to CAESAR, SALLUST, 
and Livy ; in poetry to CaTruULLUs and PRorertius. 

(@) neque—et ; neque—que; neque—Aec, Of these neque—et is rare in carly 
Latin, but more common in Cicero and later; neque—que is rare, and found first in 
CicERO ; neque—atque (Gc) is very rare, and eats in Tacitus. 

(c) et—neque is found first in Cicero, who is fond of it, but it fades out after him. 

4. Neque is usually used for ndn, when followed by the strengthening words 
enim, tamen, vérd, ¢vc. 


481. 1. Insertion and Omission of Copulatives.—When 
multus, much, many, is followed by another attribute, the 
two are often combined by copulative particles: many re- 
nowned deeds, multa et praeclara facinora; many good quai- 
ities, multae bonaeque artés, 

2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same rela- 
tions, either take et throughout or omit it throughout. The 
omission of it is common in emphatic enumeration. 

Phrygés et Pisidae et Cilicés, C., Div., 1. 41,92; or, Phrygés, Pisidae, 
Cilicés, Phrygians, Pisidians, and Cilicians. 

Nore.—Et before the third member of a series is rare, but occurs here and there at 
all periods ; in Ciczro it usually draws especial attention to the last member. Atque 
(Gc) is used thus a little more frequently (m6rés Institiita atque vita, C., Yam., xv. 
A and que is not uncommon: aegritiidinés, irae libidinésque, C., Tusc., 1. 

3. Et is further omitted in climazes, in antitheses, in 
phrases, and in formule. 

Viri nin [est] débilitari doldre, frangi, succumbere, C., Fn., 11. 29, 95 ; 
it 1s unmanly to allow one’s self to be disabled (unnerved) by grief, to be 
broken-spirited, to succumb. Difficilis facilis, iicundus acerbus, es idem, 
Mart., x11. 47, 1 (310). 


Patrés Conseript!, Fathers (and) Conscript (Senators). 
Iappiter Optimus Maximus, Father Jove, supremely good (and) great, 
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Other Particles Employed. 


482. Other particles are sometimes employed instead of . 
the copulative in the same general sense. 


1. Temporal : tum—tum, then—then; alias—alias, at one time—at 
another ; iam—iam, nunc—nune, modo—modo, now—now ; simul—simul, 
at the same time. 

Tum Graecé—tum Latiné, partly in Greek, partly in Latin. Horatius 
Cocles nunc singulés privocibat, nunc increpabat omnés, Cf. L., 11. 10, 8; 
Horatius Cocles now challenged them singly, now taunted them alll. 
Modo hiic, modo illic, C., Aéé., x11. 25,3; now hither, now thither 
(hither and thither). Simul spernébant, simul metuébant, they despised 
and feared at the same time (they at once despised and feared). 


Nores.—1. Of these tum—tum is not ante-classical, nune—nunc is found first in 
Lucr., and is introduced into prose by Livy : simul—simu] is found first in Cazsar, 
but not in Ciczro; iam—iam begins with Verew and Livy. Aliquandd—ali- 
quand6, quandéque—quanddque, are post-Augustan; interdum—interdum is 
rare, but occurs in CicERo. 

2. The combinations vary in many ways. Ciceronian arc tum—alias; alias— 
plérumque ; interdum—alias ; modo—tum ; modo—vicissim ; most of them found 
but once. Some fifteen other combinations are post-Ciceronian. 

3. On cum—tum, sce 588. 


2. Local : In CicEro only alié—alid; hinc—illinc. Others are : hic— 
illic (first in VERGIL); hinc—hine (VERGIL, Livy); hinc—inde (Tacitus); 
illinc—hine (Livy); inde—hine (Tacitus); alibi—alibi (Livy); aliunde— 
aliunde (PLiny). 

3. Modal : aliter—aliter ; qua—qua, rare, and lacking in many authors 
(e.g., CAESAR, SALLUST). In CrcERo only four times, and confined to 
the Letters ; pariter—pariter is poetical and post-classical ; oa wai 
is found once in Horace and once in Tacitus. 

4. Comparative : ut—ita, as—so : 

Dolabellam ut Tarsénsés ita Laodicéni iltrd arcessiérunt, C., Mam., xi. 
13,43; as the people of Tarsus so the people of Laodicea (= both the 
people of Tarsus and those of Laodicea) sent for Dolabella of their own 
accord. 

Often, however, the actions compared are adversative ; and ut may 
be loosely translated although, while. 

Haec omnia ut invitis ita ndn adversantibus patriciis trinsacta, L., 11. 
85,15; all this was done, the patricians, though unwilling, yet not 
opposing (= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part 
of the patricians), 

Norr.—There are also many other similar combinations, as: quemadmodum— 


sic; ut—sic; tamquam—sic, efc. The adversative use of ut—ita is rare in the clas- 
sical period, but extends later. 
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5. Adversative : nén modo, nén sdlum, non tantum, not only; sed, sed 
etiam, sed—quoque, vérum etiam, but even, but also: 

Urbés maritimae nin sdlum multis periculis oppositae [sunt] sed etiam 
caecis, C., Rep., 11. 3,5: cities on the seaboard are liable not only to 
many dangers, but even (also) to hidden (ones). [Nn] -docéri tantum sed 
etiam délectari volunt, QUINT., Iv. 1,57; they wish not merely to be 
taught, but to be tickled to boot. 

In the negative form, nin modo non, not only not; sed né—quidem, 
but not even ; sed vix, but hardly. 

Ego non modo tibi ndn irascor, sed né reprehendd quidem factum tuum, 
C., Sull., 18, 50; 1 not only am not angry with you, but I do not even 
jind fault with your action. , 


Remarks.—1. Instead of n6n modo (sdlum) ndn—sed né—quidem, the 
latter ndn is generally omitted, when the two negative clauses have a 
verb in common, the negative of the first clause being supplied by the 
second; otherwise both negatives are expressed. 

PisOne cénsule senatul non sdlum iuvare rem ptiblicam sed né ligére 
quidem licébat, Cf. C., Pis. 10,23; when Piso was consul, it was not only 
not left free for the senate (=the senate was not only not free) ¢o help 
the commonwealth, but not even to mourn (for her). 

2. Nédum, not (to speak of) yet, much less, is also used, either with or 
without a verb in the Subjunctive; it is found first and only once in 
TERENCE, never in CAEsaR and Sauuust, in Cicero only after negative 
sentences; from Livy on it is used after affirmative clauses as well. 

Satrapa numquam sufferre éius simptis queat, nédum ti possis, T'ER., 
Hleaut., 454; a nabob could never stand that girl’s expenditures, much 
less could you. 

Nores.—1. Non tantum is never found in early Latin, Cazsar and Sa.uust, 
rarely in Cicero. Sed—quoque is found first in Cicero ; 80, too, sed simply, but 
rarely. Livy is especially free in his use of sed. Vérum, in the second member, is 
not ante-classical nor Tacitean. N6n alonc in the first member is rare, but Ciceronian, 
it is usually followed by sed only; occasionally by sed etiam. Sed is sometimes 
omitted from Livy on. (Cf. L., xxvutt. 39, 11; Tac., Ann., 11. 19, 2, etc. 

2. Sed et, for sed etiam, belongs to post-Augustan Latin. 


Adversative Sentences. 


483. The Adversative particles are: autem, séd, vérum, 
vér6, at, atqui, tamen, céterum. Of these only sed and tamen 
are really adversative. 


Nore.—The Adversative particles are often omitted : as when an affirmative is fol- 
lowed by a negative, or the reverse, or in other contrasts. 


484, Autem (post-positive) is the weakest form of dwt, and 
20 
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indicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast rather 
than a contradiction. It serves as a particle of transition 
and explanation (= moreover, furthermore, now), and of 
resumption (= to come back), and is often used in syllo- 
gisms. 


Modo accédéns, tum autem recZdéns, C., V.D., 11. 40, 102; now approach- 
ing, then again receding. Rimoribus mécum piignas, ego autem 4 té 
ratidnés requird, C., V.D., 111. 5, 138; you fight me with rumours, whereas 
Task of you reasons. Quod est bonum, omne lanudabile est ; quod autem 
laudabile est, omne est honestum; bonum igitur quod est, honestum est, 
C., Fin., 1. 8,27; everything that is good is praiseworthy ; but every- 
thing that is praiseworthy ts virtuous; therefore, what %s good is 
virtuous. 


ReMARK.—Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence 
or clause; but when an unemphatic est or sunt occupies the second 
place, it is put in the third. So igitur and enim. 

NoteEs.—-1. Noteworthy is the nse of autem in lively questions. Cicero employs 
it in this way, also to correct his own previous questions (Zpanorthdsis), 

Egon débacchatus sum autem an tin mé? Ter., Ad., 185. Num quis téstis 
Postumium appellavit ? 4 Téstis autem? non acctisator ? C., ab. Post., 5, 10. 

2. Autem is a favorite word with Cicero, especially in his philosophical and moral 


works, but not with the Historians, least of all with Tacrrus, who uses it only nine 
times in all. 


485. Sed (set) is used partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, fo introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one. 

Non est vivere sed valére vita, MART., vi. 70, 15 (442, r. 2). Domitius 
nilla quidem arte sed Latiné tamen dicébat, C., Br., 77,267; Domitius 
spoke with no art it ts true, but for all that, in good Latin. 

NoteEs.—1. The nse of sed to carry on a narrative is characteristic of the historians, 
though found also in Cicero. Sed in ea conitiratiine fuit Q. Cirius, 8., C., 23, 1. 


2. Sed is repeated by anaphora (682), occasionally in Cicero (Verr., 11. 72, 169), 
more often later. 


3. Sed may be strengthened by tamen ; by vér6, enimvér6, enim; by autem, 
but only in connection with quid, and then only in comedy Peril i in Verret. Some- 
times it is equal to sed tamen, as in V., A., IV. 660. 


‘ 486. Vérum, if is true, true, always takes the first place 
in a sentence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its 
stronger sense. 

Si certum est facere, faciam; vérum né post cdnferas culpam in mé, TER., 


EBun., 388; if you are determined to do it, I will arrange vt; but you 
must not afterward lay the blame on me. 
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Notr.—Vérum gradually gives place to sed in Cicero. It is used occasionally to 
return to the subject (vérum haec quidem hactenus, C., Twusc., 111. 34,84), and in 
yielding a point (vérum est6, C., /i7., 11. 23, 75), wheré sed is the usual word. 


487. Vero, of a truth, is generally put in the second place, 
asserts with conviction, and is used to heighten the state- 
ment. ‘ 


[Platénem] Didn aded admiratus est ut sé totum ei traderet. Neque 
vérd minus Platd délectatus est Didne, Nrp., x.2,38; Dion admired Plato 
to such a degree that he gave himself wholly up to him; and indeed 
Plato was no less delighted with Dion. 


Norts.—1. Vér6 is properly an affirmative adverb, and such is its only use in 
Puautus. In TERENCE it has also aequired adversative foree, which it preserves 
throughout the language in greater or less degree ; so in the historians it is hardly more 
than autem, 

2. The combination yérum vér6 is ante-classieal ; on combinations with enim, 
see 498, N. 6. 

8. Véro is also, but not so commonly, used in transitions ; especially in the formule 
age vér6, iam vér6. 


488, At (another form of ad = in addition to) introduces 
startling transitions, lively objections, remonstrances, ques- 
tions, wishes, often by way of quotation. 


“Philoctéta, St! brevis dolor.” At iam decimum annum in spélunca 
iacet, C., Hin., 11. 29, 94 ; ‘‘ Philoctetes, still! the pain ts short.” But 
he has been lying in his cave going on ten years. “At multis malis 
affectus?’? Quis negat? C., Fin., v. 30,92; ‘‘but he has suffered 
much?” Who denieszt? At vidéte hominis intolerabilem audaciam! 
C., Dom., 44,115; well, but see the fellow’s insufferable audacity! At 
vobis male sit! Cat., 01.13; and all luck to you! 

Notrs.—1. Ast is the arehaic form of at, and is found occasionally in CrcmRo, de 
Leg. and ad Ati., but more often in the poets and the later archaists. 

2. At is used in anaphora, and also, especially in the poets, in continuing the narra- 
tive. Noteworthy is its use after conditional sentences (in Cicero only after negatives, 
hever in SALLUST), where it is frequently strengthened by certé, tamen, saltem: si 
minus supplici6 adfici, at ciistddiri oportébat, C., Verr., v. 27, 69. 


489, Atqui (but at any rate, but for all that) is still 
stronger than at, and is used chiefly in argument. 


Vix crédibile. Atqui sic habet, H., S., 1. 9, 52; scarce credible. But 
for all that, ’tis so. 


Notes.—1. Atquin is oceasioual in early Latin, and even in C1ceRo. 
2. At seems sometimes to be used for atqui, C., Zuse., 111. 9, 19. 


490. Tamen (literally, even thus), nevertheless, is often 
combined with at, vérum, sed. 
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It is commonly prepositive, unless a particular word is to 
be made emphatic. 

N&tiiram expellés furcd, tamen fisque recurret, H., Hp., 1. 10, 24; you 
may drive out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for all that she will ever 


be returning. Domitius nilla quidem arte sed Latind tamen dicébat, C., 
Br., 11. 77, 267 (485). 


RemARK.—Nihildminus (nothing the less), nevertheless, is used like 
tamen, by which it is occasionally strengthened. 


491. Céterum, for the rest, is used by the Historians as an 
adversative particle. 

Duo imperatérés, ipsI parés céterum opibus disparibus, S., Zug., 52, 1 ; 
two commanders, equal in personal qualities, but of unequal resources. 


Nore.—Céterum is found once in TERENCE (Zun., 452), once in CicERo (Q.F., 11. 
12, 1), otherwise not before SALLust. 


t 
Disjunctive Sentences. 


492. The Disjunctive particles are aut, vel, -ve, sive (seu). 


Nore.—The Disjunctive particles are bnt rarely omitted, and then mainly in con- 
trasted opposites like pauper dives, pliis minus, and the like. 


493. 1. Aut, 07, denotes absolute exclusion or substitution. 
Vinceris aut vincis, Prop., 11. 8, 8 ; you are conquered or conquering. 


2. Aut is often corrective = or at least, at most, rather 
(aut saltem, aut potius). 


Cincti aut magna pars fidem miitavissent, S., Jug., 56, 5 ; all, or at least 
a great part, would have changed their allegiance. Duo aut summum 
trés iuvenés, L., xxxiir. 5,8; two, or at most three, youths. 


3. Aut—aut, evther—or. 


Quaedam terrae partés aut frigore rigent aut truntur caldre, Cf. C., 
Tusc., 1. 28, 68; some parts of the earth are either frozen with cold or 
burnt with heat. Aut dic aut accipe caleem, Juv., 111. 295 ; etther speak 
or take a kick, 

Nores.—1. The use of aut to carry on a preceding negative is found first in CrcERo. 
but becomes more common later : némé tribiinés aut plébem timébat, L., 111. 16, 4. 

2. Aut is sometimes equivalent to parily—partly in Tacitus ; 


Hausta aut obruta Campaniae ora, Z., 1.2. 
3. On aut in interrogative sentences, see 458, Nn. 4. 


494, 1. Vel (literally, you may choose) gives a choice, 
often with etiam, even, potius, rather. 
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Ego vel Cluviénus, Juv., 1.80; J, or, if you choose, Cluvienus. Per 
mé vel stertds licet, ndn modo quiéscas, C., Ac., 11. 29, 93; for all I care, 
you may (even) snore, tf you choose, not merely take your rest (sleep). 
Satis vel etiam nimium multa,°C., Fam., Iv. 14,8; enough, or even too 
much. Epicirus homé minimé malus vel potius vir optimus, C., Zusc., U1. 
19, 44; Hpicurus (was) a person by no means bad, or, rather, a man of 
excellent character. 


2. Vel—vel, either—or (whether—or). 


[Miltiadés dixit] ponte rescissd régem vel hostium ferrd vel inopia paucis 
diébus interittirum, Nep., 1. 3,4; Miltiades said that if the bridgé were 
cut the king would perish in a few days, whether by the sword of the 
enemy, or for want of provisions. 


Norezs.—1. Vel, for example, is rare in Puautus and TERENcE, but common in 
CicERo, especially in the Letters. 

2. Vel in the sense of aut is rare in the classical period (C., Rep., 11. 28, 50), but is 
more comnion later, beginning with Ovip. See Tac., Ann., I. 59. 

3. Vel—vel is found in PLautvs occasionally in the sense as well as, but in clas- 
sical Latin is rigidly distinguished from et—et. 

4. Aut is not uncommonly subdivided by vel—vel: aut canere vel vice vel 
fidibus, C., Div., 11. 59, 122. 


495. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel, and in C1cERO 
is used principally with numerals, in the sense at most, or 
with words from the same stem or of similar formation. 

Bis terve, C., Ham., 11. 1,1; twice or at most thrice (bis terque, twice 
and indeed as much as thrice, if not more). 

Cir timeam dubitemve locum défendere? Juv., 1.103; why should I 


fear or hesitate to maintain my position ? Aliquid faciendi non faciendive 
ratio, C., Inv., U. 9, 81; the method of doing something or not doing it. 


Nores.—1. In early Latin ve is more often copulative than adversative. 

2. Ve—ve is poetical only. 

496. 1. Sive (seu), 7f you choose, gives a choice between 
two designations of the same object. 


Urbem matri seu novercae relinquit, L., 1. 3, 3; he leaves the city to his 
mother or (if it seems more likely) to his step-mother. 


2. Sive—sive (seu—seu), whether—or (indifference). 


Sive medicum adhibuerls sive ndn adhibueris ndn convaléscés, C., Fat., 
12, 29; whether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you 
will not get well, Seu visa est catulis cerva fidélibus seu ripit teretés 
Marsus aper plagas, H., 0.,1. 1,27; whether a doe hath appeared to the 
faithful hounds, or a Marsian boar hath burst the tightly-twisted torts. 


NotrEs.—1. Single sive (= or) is not found in PLaurus or TERENCE (Cf. And., 190), 
but it occurs in Lucretius, Lucitivs, and is commonin CicEro. CAESAR and SAL- 
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LusT, however, do not use it, and it ig rare in the Poets. In the sense of sive—sive it 
is fonnd occasionally in poetry ; but in prose only three times in Tacitus. 

2. Sive—sive is not found in TERENCE, but from CICERO on becomes common. 

3. No distinction seems possible between give and seu. 


497, An is used in the sense of or not uncommonly in CicERo, 
especially in the Le¢ters; occasionally in Livy, and frequently in Tact- 
tus. Elsewhere it is rare. See 457. 

Tiberius casi an manibus [Haterii] impeditus prociderat, Tac., Ann., 
1.13, 7; Tibertus had fallen forward, either by chance or tripped by 
Haterius’ hands. 


Causal and Illative Sentences. 


498. A. The Causal particles are nam, enim, namque, and 
etenim, for. 


Nam is put at the beginning of a sentence ; enim is post-positive 
(484, R.) : namque and etenim are commonly put in the first place. 


Sénsiis mirificé conlocati sunt ; nam oculi tamquam speculatérés altissi- 
mum locum obtinent, C., V.D., 11. 56,140; the senses are admirably 
situated; for the eyes, like watchmen, occupy the highest post. Piscés 
dva relinquunt, facile enim illa aqua sustinentur, C., V.D., 1. 51, 129; 
Jish leave their eggs, for they are easily kept alive by the water. [Themi- 
stoclés] mirés Athéniénsium restituit sud periculé; namque Lacedaemonii 
prohibére cnati sunt, Nep., 1.6, 2; Zhemistocles restored the walls of 
Athens with risk to himself ; for the Lacedaemonians endeavoured to 
prevent it. 

Norgs.—1. The Augustan poets postpone both nam and namque according to the 
reqnirements of the metre, and in prose, beginning with Livy, namque is found some- 
times in the second place, but more often in Livy than later. 

In early Latin enim is often first in the sentence ; etenim is postponed in prose 
only in the elder PLiny and APULEIUs; in the poets, not uncommonly, so in AFRANIUS, 
TIBULLUS, PROPERTIUs, and Horace. 

2. These particles are originally asseverative, and are often used not only to furnish 
a reason, bnt also to give an explanation or illustration (as for instance). Quid enim 
agis? what, for instance, can you do? This is especially true of enim, but is also 
common enough with nam (N.3), and a broad difference between nam and enim 
(which is of common origin with nam) cannot be proved. Etenim is often used to 
carry on the argument, and gives an additional ground. 

8. The asseverative force of nam is retained in conversational style occasionally, 
even in CIcERO (Verr., I. 51,133). nim is almost wholly asseverative in PLautus and 
TERENCE. Namque isvery rare in PLaurus and TeReENcE, and is found before vowels 
only. In classical Latin it is also rare, and found usually before vowels. With Livy it 
comes into general use before vowels and consonants equally. Etenim is found bnt once 
in PLautus (Am., 26, an interpolation) and four times in TERENCE ; in post-classical 
Latin also it is not common, butit is very freqnent in classical Latin, especially in CicERo. 

4. Noteworthy is the use of nam, in passing over a matter: nam quid ego dé 
actiéne ipsa plira dicam ? (C., 0., 1.5, 18), which is especially common in Cicero. 

5. Nam shows an affinity for interrogative particles. Here it sometimes precedes in 
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the carly language (TER., Ph., 932), but becomes firmly attached in the classieal period 
in the forms quisnam, ubinam, eéc., which, however, sometimes suffer tmesis and 
transposition in poetry (V., G., 4, 445). 

6. In atenim (firet in CicEro), nempe enim (ante-classieal and post-classlcal), 
sed enim (rare), vérumenim, enimvérd, vérum enimvérd, as in etenim, the enim 
givesea ground or an illustration of the leading particle, but translation by an ellipsis 
would be too heavy, and enim is best left untranslated : 

A. Audi quid dicam. B. At enim taedet iam audire eadem miliéns, Ter., 
Ph., 487; A. Hear what Isay. B. But (I won't, for) Tam tired of hearing the same 
things a thousand times already. 

7. Enim is used pleonastically after quia in early Latin, and then again in PETRo- 
nivs and GEeLiivs ; also after ut and né in early Latin. 

8. Quippe is originally interrogative. From this the causal foree developes, which 
is not uncommon in Cicero. In SALLust, and especially in Livy and later writers, 
quippe is equal to enim. 

499, B. Illative particles are itaque, igitur, ergo; e6, hine, 
inde, ides, idcircd, quocircé, propterea, quapropter, proin, pro- 


inde. 


500. Itaque (literally, and so), therefore, is put at the be- 
ginning of the sentence by the best writers, and is used of 
facts that follow from the preceding statement. 


Némé ausus est Phicidnem liber sepelire ; itaque 4 servis sepultus est, 
Cf. Nep., x1x. 4,4; no free man dared to bury Phocion, and so he was 
buried by slaves. 


RemARK.—Itaque in early and classical Latin has first place in a sen- 
tence. It is first postponed by Lucretius, then by Corniricius and 
Horace, and more often later. 


501. Igitur, zherefore, is used of opinions which have their 
natural ground in the preceding statement ; in CIcERo it is 
usually post-positive, in SALLUST never. 

Mihi non satisfacit. Sed quot hominés tot sententiae; falli igitur possu- 
mus, C., #vn., 1.5, 15; mE ef does not satisfy. But many men many 
minds. . I may therefore be mistaken. 

Norz.—In historical writers igitur is sometimes used like itaque. Occasionally 
also (not in classical Latin), it seems to have the force of enim (Pu., Most., 1102, M8s.). 

502. Ergé denotes necessary consequence, and is used espe- 
cially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis than igitur, 

Negat haec filiam mé suam esse; ndn ergd haec mater mea est, PL., 
Ep., 590 ; she says that Iam not her daughter, therefore she 1s not my 
mother. 


Nores.—t. In the Poets erg6 sometimes introduces a strong conclusion in advance 
of the premise (I1., 0., 1.24, 5). In the classical period, however, its predominant use is 
to introduce the logical conclusion. 
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2. Ergo usually comes first, but its position is apt to vary in accordance with the 
stress laid upon it. 
3. Itaque ergé is found in Terence and Livy ; ergé igitur in PLavurus. 


503, Other Codrdinating Conjunctions : hine, hence, is found not 
unfrequently : hince illae lacrumae, Ter., And., 126. Inde, thence, there- 
fore, is rare, and first in Cicero, but more common in later Latin. EB, 
therefore, is found in early Latin, rarely in Cicero (fam., vi. 20, 1), 
not in CAESAR or SALLUST ; again in Livy and later ; so ided, on that 
account, but atque ided is found once in CaEsaR. Ideired, on that ac- 
count, is rare, but from the earliest times. Qu6cirea, on which account, 
is found first in the classical period ; quapropter is found here and there 
in early Latin, but more commonly in the classical time, rarely later; 
propterea, on that account, is rare, and belongs to early Latin. Proin, 
proinde, accordingly, are employed in exhortations, appeals, and the like. 

Quod praeceptum (ndsce té ipsum), quia maius erat quam ut ab homine 
vidérétur, idcircd assignitum est ded, C., Min., v. 16,44; this precept 
(know thyself), because it was too great to seem to be of man, was, on 
that account, attributed toa god. Proinde aut exeant aut quiéscant, C., 
Cat., 11. 5,11; let them then erther depart or be quiet. 


SUBORDINATION. 


504. Subordinate sentences are only extended forms of the 
simple sentence, and are divided into Adjective and Substan- 
tive sentences, according as they represent adjective and subd- 
stantive relations. 

This arrangement is a matter of convenience merely, and no attempt 


is made to represent the development of the subordinate sentence from 
the coérdinate. 


505. Adjective sentences express an attribute of the sub- 
ject in an expanded form. 
Uxor quae bona est, Pu., Aferc., 812 (624) = uxor bona. 


e 


506. Substantive sentences are introduced by particles, 
which correspond in their origin and use to the Oblique 
Cases, Accusative and Ablative. 


These two cases furnish the mass of adverbial relations, and hence 
we make a subdivision for this class, and the distribution of the subor- 
dinate sentence appears as follows : 


507. A. Substantive sentences. 
I. Object sentences. 
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II. Adverbial sentences : 

1. Of Cause. (Causal.) 

2. Of Design and Tendency. (Final and 
Consecutive. ) 

3. Of Time. (‘Temporal.) 

4, Of Condition and Concession. (Condi- 
tional and Concessive. ) 

BL. Adjective sentences. (Relative.) 


Moods in Subordinate Sentences. 


508. 1. Final and Consecutive Clauses always take the 
Subjunctive. Others vary according to their conception. 
Especially important are the changes produced by Oratio 
Obliqua. 

2. Oratid Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, is opposed to 
Oratis Recta, or Direct Discourse, and gives the main drift 
of a speech and not the exact words. Ordatid Obliqua, proper, 
depends on some Verb of Saying or Thinking expressed or 
implied, the Principal Declarative Clauses being put in the 
Infinitive, the Dependent in the Subjunctive. 


Socratés dicere solébat : 
0. R. Omnés in e5 quod sciunt satis sunt éloquentés. 
Socrates used to say: ‘‘ All men ARE eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTAND.” 
6. 0. Omnés in ed quod scirent satis esse Sloquentés, C., Or., 1. 14, 63. 
Socrates used to say that all men WERE eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTOOD. 


3. The oblique relation may be confined to a dependent 
clause and not extend to the whole sentence. This may be 
called Partial Obliquity. 


0. B. Nova nipta dicit: Fled quod ire necesse est. 
The bride says: I weep because I must needs go. 
0. 0. Nova nipta dicit sé flére quod ire necesse sit. 
The bride says that she weeps because she must needs go. 
0. R. Nova niipta flet quod ire necesse est, Cif. CAT., LXI. 81. 
The bride weeps because she must go. 
6. 0. Nova nfipta flet quod ire necesse sit. 
The bride is weeping because ‘‘ she must go” (quoth she). 
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4. Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood, by 
which clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunc- 
tive because they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. 
(663.) 


Non dubitd quin nova nipta fleat quod fre necesse sit. J do not doubt 
that the bride 1s weeping because she must go. 


Remark.—The full discussion of O. O. must, of course, be reserved 
for a later period. See 648. 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 


509. 1. In those dependent sentences which require the 
Subjunctive, the choice of the tenses of the dependent clause 
is determined largely by the time of the leading or principal 
clause, so that Principal Tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal Tenses ; Historical, by Historical. 


Nore.—As the subordinate sentence arose out of the codrdinate, hypotaxis out of 
parataxis, the tenses of the Subjv. had originally an independent value, and the asso- 
ciation was simply the natural association of time. But in some classes of sentences a 
certain mechanical levelling has taken place, as in the Final sentence; and in others, 
as in the Interrogative sentence, the range of the Subjv. is restricted by the necessity of 
clearness, just as the range of the Inf. is restricted by the necessity of clearness (580) ; 
so that a conventional Sequence of Tenses has to be recognised. To snbstitute for 
every dependent tense a corresponding independent tense, and so do away with the 
whole doctrine of Sequence, is impossible. At the same time it mnst be observed that 
the mechanical rule is often violated by a return to the primitive condition of para- 
taxis, and that 


2. This rule is subject to the following modifications : 


1. Tense means time, not merely tense-form, so that 


(a) The Historical Present may be conceived according to its sense 
(Past) or according to its tense (Present). (229.) 

(0) In the Pure Perfect may be felt the past inception or origin 
(Past), or the present completion (Present). (285, 1.) 

2. The effect of a past action may be continued into the present or 
the future of the writer (518). 

3. The leading clause may itself consist of a principal and dependent 
clause, and so give rise to a conflict of tenses with varying Sequence 
(511, R. 2). 

4. An original Subjunctive (467) of the past (265) resists levelling, 
especially in the Indirect Question. 
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510. 


All forms that relate 
to the Present and 
Future (so especially 
Principal Tenses) 


the Present Subjunctive 
(for continued action); 
the Perfect Subjunctive 
(for completed action). 


are followed by 


the Imperfect Subjunctive 
(for continued action); 

the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive (for completed ac- 
tion). 


All forms that relate to 
the Past (so especially 


are followed by 
Historical Tenses) ’ 


Remarx.—The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English: J do not 
know what he has been doing, I did not know what he had been doing. 
The Latin is unable to make this distinction, and accordingly the 
Imperfect Indicative (I was doing) is represented in this dependent 
form by the Perfect and Pluperfect, when the action is completed as 


to the leading verb. 


511. 


Pr. (PURE cégnéscd, 
or HIst.), 


For., cognoscam, 
PurE Pr., cdgn6vi, 
Fur. Pr., cdgnoverd, 
Hist, Pr., cdgndsed, 
Ivrr., cdgnoscébam, 
Hist. Py., cdognovi, 
PLUeF., cognoveram, 


I am finding out, 


I shali (try to) 
Jind out, 

I have found out 
(J know), 

I shall have found 
out (shall know), 


Iam (was) finding 
out, 

I was finding out, 

I found out, 


I had found out 
(IZ knew), 


quid facias, 
what you are doing ; 
quid féceris, 
what you have done, 
‘what you have been 
doing (what you did), 
what you were doug 
(before). . 


quid facerés, 
what you were doing ; 
quid fécissés, 
what you had done, what 
you had been doing, 
what you were doing 


(Gefore). 


When the Subjunctive is original, we have : 

what you are to do. 
what you were to do. 
what you were to do. 


quid facias, 
quid facerés, 
quid facerés, 


cogndsed, efc., Tam finding out, | j 
cogndvi, cic., T knew, 


Principal Tenses. 


Nihil réfert postréma syllaba brevis an longa sit, Cf. C., Or., 64, 217 
(461). Ubif (Caesarem) drant (historical) ut sibi parcat, Cars., B.G., v1.9, 
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7 (546, 1). Ném6 aded ferus est ut ndn mitéscere possit, I]., Hp.,1. 1, 39 
(552). Nec mea qui digitis limina condat erit, Ov., [e., 10, 120 (681, 2). 
Risticus exspectat dum défluat amnis, H1., Hp.,1. 2,42 (572). Post mortem 
in morte nihil est quod metuam mali, PL., Capt., 741 (631, 2). Ardeat ipsa 
licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209 (607). 

Utrum nescis quam alté ascenderis an pro nihild id putas? C., Fam., x. 
26, 8 (458). Laudat Africanum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinéns, C., Of, 
11. 22, 76 (542). Non is es ut té pudor umquam 4 turpitiidine revocarit, 
C., Cat., 1. 9, 22 (552). Quem mea Calliope laeserit tinus egd (sum), Ov., 
Tr., 11. 568 (631, 1). Sim licet extrémum, sicut sum, missus in orbem, Ov., 
Tr., tv. 9, 9 (607). Multi fuérunt qui tranquillitatem expetentés 4 negotiis 
pUblicis sé reméverint, C., Off., 1. 20, 69 (681, 2). 


Historical Tenses. 


Epaminondaés quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus, C., JVn., 11. 30, 97 (467). 
Nocti ambulabat in piblicd Themistoclés quod somnum capere non posset, 
C., Tuse., 1V. 19, 44 (541). [Athéniénsés] creant decem praetorés qui exer- 
citul praeessent, NEP., 1. 4,4 (545). Accidit ut tind nocte omnés Hermae 
déicerentur, NEP., Vil. 3, 2 (513, R. 2). Ad Appi Claudi senectiitem accédébat 
etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat.J/., 6, 16 (553, 4). Hannibal omnia prius- 
quam excéderet piigna (erat) expertus, L., xxx. 35, 4 (577). (Agésilaus) 
cum ex Aegyptd reverterétur décéssit, NEP., xvii. 8, 6 (585). 

Tanta opibus Etriria erat ut iam non terras sdlum sed mare etiam fama 
nominis sui implésset, L., 1. 2, 5 (521, R. 1). Cum primi ordinés hostium 
concidissent, tamen Acerrimé reliqui resistébant, Cars., B.G., vu. 62, 4 
(587). Déléta (est) Ausonum géns perinde Ac si internecivo bello certasset, 
L., 1x. 25, 9 (602). 


Original Subjunctive Retained. 


Ipse docet quid agam (original, agam) ; fas est et ab hoste docéri, Ov., 
M., tv. 428 (219). Quaerd & té cir ego C. Cornélium non défenderem 
(original, défenderem), C., Vaé., 2,5 (467). Misérunt Delphos consultum 
quid facerent (original, faciamus), Nep., 0. 2, 6 (518). 


ReMARKS.—1. The treatment of the Hist. Pr. according to its sense 
(past) is the rule in classical Latin, especially when the dependent clause 
precedes. But there are many exceptions. 

Agunt gratias quod sibi pepercissent ; quod arma cum hominibus con- 
sanguineis contulerint queruntur, Cazs., BD. C., 1. 74, 2; they return 
thanks to them for having spared them, and complain that they had 
crossed swords with kinsmen. 

2. Noteworthy is the shift from the primary to the secondary sequence; 
this is mostly confined to clauses of double dependence, ¢.e., where one 
subordinate clause is itself principal to a second subordinate clause. 
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Here the first has usually the primary, the second the secondary se- 
quence. ; 

Rogat ut ciiret quod dixisset, C., Quinct., 5,18 ; he asks him to attend 
to what he had said (he would). 

So of authors: 

[Chrysippus] disputat aethera esse eum quem hominés Iovem appellarent, 
C., V.D., 1. 18, 40; Chrysippus maintains that to be ether which men 
call Jove. 

3. The Pure Pf. is usually treated as a Hist. Pf. in the matter of 
sequence : 

Quae subsidia habérés et habére possés, exposui, Q. Cicero, 4, 13; what 
supports you have or can have I have set forth. 

4. The reverse usage, when an Hist. Pf. is followed by a primary 
Subjv., isnot common. Many of those cited from CicERo are from the 
Letters, where the shift of tense might be influenced by the letter-tense 
principle (252). ; 

Sed qué cdnsilis redierim, initid audistis, post estis experti,C., Ph., x. 4, 8. 
Quis miles fuit, qui Brundisii illam non viderit, C., Ph., u. 25,61. (The 
context shows that fuit cannot be Pure Pf.) 


512. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design.—Sen- 
tences of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. The Roman keeps the purpose and 
the process, rather than the attainment, in view. 


Pr., edunt, they are eating, 

Pore Pr.,  édérunt, they have eaten, ut vivant, ' 

Fvr., edent, they will eat, that they may live (to 
Fur. Pr.,  derint, they will have eaten, live). 

Impr., edébant, they were eating, ut viverent, 
PLupr., éderant, they had eaten, that they might live (to 
Hist. Pr.,  Sdérunt, ‘éhey aie, live). 


Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, Ov., A.A., I. gg (435). 
Sed precor ut possim titius esse miser, Ov., 77., v. 2, 78 (424). Gallinae pen- 
nis fovent pullds né frigore laedantur, Cf. C., V.D., 11. 52, 129(545). Légem 
brevem esse oportet qué facilius ab imperitis teneadtur, SEN., 1.JZ., g4, 38 
(545). Mé praemisit domum haec ut niintiem uxéri suae, Pi., Am., 195; he 
has sent me home ahead of him, to take the news to his wife. Oculds 
ecfodiam tibi né mé observare possis, PL., Awl., 53; I well gouge out your 
eyes for you, to make it impossible for you to watch me. 


[Laelius] veniébat ad cénam ut satiaret désideria natirae, C., Fin., 1. 
8,25; Laelius used to go to table, to satisfy the cravings of nature. 
(Phaéthén) optavit ut in currum patris tollerétur, C., Off., 111. 25, 94 (546, 1). 
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Remark.—Parenthetical final sentences like ut ita dicam, né errétis, 
are really dependent on the thought or utterance of the speaker, and 
have the present sequence everywhere. 

Né longior sim, valé, C., Fam., xv. 19; not to be tedious, farewell ! 
Né tamen igndrés, virtite Nerdnis Armenius cecidit, I1., Hp., 1. 12, 25; but 
that you may not fail to know tt, it was by the valour of Nero that the 
Armenian fell, 

Nores.—1. The Pf. and Plupf. Subjv. are sometimes found in sentences of Design, 
chiefly in earlier and later Latin (mo example is cited from CarEsar or SALLUST), when 
stress is laid on completion, or wheu an element of Hope or Fear comes in: Ut sic 
dixerim (first found in QuintT.), if Z may be allowed to use the expression. 

Affirmére auded mé omni ope adnisiirum esse né friistré vos hanc spem dé 
mé concéperitis, L., XLIV. 22 ; J dare assure you that I will strain every nerve to keep 
you from having conceived this hope of mein vain. (After a past tense, n& concépis- 
sétis.) Nunc agendum est né friistra oppressum esse Anténium gavisi simus, 
C., ad Br.,t. 4,3. Hic obsistam, né impriidenti hiic ea sé subrépsit (131, 4, d. 2) 
mihi, Pu., I. G., 333. Effécit né cilius alterius sacrilegium rés piblica quam 
Neronis sénsisset, Tac., Ag7., 6. 

When the tense is compound, the participle is usually to be considered as a mere 
adjective. 

Patronus extiti uti né (Sex. Roscius] omniné désertus esset, C., Rose. Am., 2, 
5; where désertus = sélus. 

2. Occasional apparent exceptions are to be explained in various ways. Thus, in C., 
Sest., 14, 82: etiamne 6dicere anudefis né maerérent, we have a repetition as an 
indignant question of the preceding statement: 6dicunt (Hist. Pr.) duo c6nsulés ut 
ad suum vestitum senatéres redirent, 


513. Hxceptional Sequence of Tenses :—Sentences of Re- 
sult (Consecutive Sentences). In Sentences of Result, the 
Present Subjunctive is used after Past Tenses to denote the 
continuance into the Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to 
imply final result. This Perfect Subjunctive may represent 
either the Pure Perfect or Aorist, the latter especially with 
the negative: the action happened once for all or not at all. 

Present Tense : 

{Siciliam Verrés] per triennium ita vexavit ut ea restitui in antiquum 
statum nilld modé6 possit, C., Verr., I. 4,12; Verres so harried Sicily for 
three years as to make tt utterly impossible for it to be restored to its 
original condition. In [Lficullé] tanta pridentia fuit ut hodié stet Asia, 
C., Ac., 1. 1,3; Lnueullus’s forethought was so great that Asia stands 
jirm to-day. 


Perfect Tense (Pure) : 


(Miréna) Asiam sic obilt ut in e& neque avaritiae neque lixuriae vésti- 
gium reliquerit, C., Afur., 9, 20 ; Murena so administered Asia as not to 
have (that he has not) left in it a trace either of greed or debauchery 
(there is no trace there). 
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Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 


Equités hostium acriter cum equitati nostr6 conflixérunt, tamen ut nostri 
eds in silvas collésque compulerint, Cars., B.G., v.15,1; the cavalry of 
the enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly, and yet (the upshot 
was that) our men forced them into the woods and hills. Neque vérd tam 
remisso ic languidd animé quisquam omnium fuit qui ed nocte conquiéverit, 
Cars., B.C., 1. 21, 5; and indeed there was no one at all of so slack and 
indifferent a temper as to take (a wink of) sleep that night. 


Remarks.—1. After a Pure Pf., if the dependent clause is affirma- 
tive, Cicero prefers the Impf. (he has but five cases of Pf.); if negative 
the Pf. (in the proportion 2 to 1). 

2. After accidit, contigit, and other verbs of Happening, the Impf. is 
always used, the result being already emphasised in the Indic. form. 

Accidit ut ind nocte omnés Hermae déicerentur, Nep., vII., 3,2; 7 
happened that in one night all the Llermae were thrown down. 


-NoTEs.—1. The use of the Aoristic Pf. Subjv. after an Aoristic Pf. Indic. seems to 
have been an attempt of the Romans to replace the consecutive Aor. Inf. in Greek with 
sore. Examples are not found in carly Latin, are rare in CicERo, very rare in CAESAR, 
perhaps not at all in SaLLust ; morc frequent in Livy, common in Tacitus, very com- 
mon in Nepos and SuEToNIvs, éfc. 

2. In two codrdinated clauses depending on the samc verb we find the tenses occa- 
sionally varying. The Pf.in the first subordinate, with Impf. in the second, is doubtful 
in any case, rarc in Cicero, and is cited but once each from CaEsar (2B. G., VII. 17) and 
VELLEIUS (I.9, 1). The reverse construction, Impf. followed by Pf., is more common, 
but found first (though rarely) in Livy, and belongs mainly to late Latin. 

Zén6 nillé modo is erat qui nervés virtiitis inciderit, sed contra qui omnia 
in virtiite poneret, C., Ac., 1. 10,35. Here the shift is due to the negative. Tantus 
pavor omnés occupavit ut non — alius quisquam arma caperet—sed etiam 
ipse réx perfigerit, L., xxiv. 40, 1%. Here the tenses depend on the ideas of continu- 
ance and completion, of the many and the single (n6n capiébant—réx perfigit), 

3. In relative sentences of coincident action with causal coloring, cither the coinci- 
dence is retained, or a principal clause in the Past is followed by the Impf. Subjunctive. 

Ti himanissimé fécisti qui mé certidrem féceris, C., Att., xu. 43,1. Cum 
hdc Pompéius vehementer égit cum diceret, etc., C., Att., 1.22,2. Videor mihi 
gratum fécisse Siculis, quod edrum initrias sim perseciitus, C., veg 11. 6, 15 
(518, n.). 


Representation of the Subjunctive in the Future and 
Future Perfect Tenses. 


514. The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect, 
which are represented either by the other Subjunctives, or 
in the Active by the Subjunctive of the Periphrastic Conju- 
gation. 

Rute I.—(a) After a Future or Future Perfect Tense, the 
Future relation (contemporary with the leading Future) is 
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represented by the Present Subjunctive ; the Future Perfect 
(prior to the leading Future) by the Perfect Subjunctive, 
according to the rule. 


Cogniscam, quid facias, what you are doing 
I shall (try to) find out, (will be doing). 
Cognoverd, quid féceris, what you have done 


I shall have found out (shall know), (will have done). 


(4) But whenever the dependent Future is subsequent to 
the leading Future, the Periphrastic Tense must be employed. 


y Cogndscam, Ns 
I shall (try to) find out, quid factirus sis, 
Cogniveré, what you are going to do (what 


I shall have found out (shall know), Sn lO). 

[Considerabimus], [we shall consider]. 

A. Quid fécerit aut quid ipsi acciderit aut quid dixerit, what he has 
done, or what has happened to him, or what he has said. 

B. Aut quid faciat, quid ipsi accidat, quid dicat, or, what he is doing, 
what ts happening to him, what he is saying. 

C. Aut quid factiirus sit, quid ipsi casiirum sit, qua sit isirus dratione, 
C., Inv., 1. 25, 86; or what he 7s going to do (will do), what ¢s going to 
(will) happen to him, what plea he ts going to employ (will employ). 

Ti quid sis actiirus pergratum erit si ad m6 scripseris, C., Fam., 1x. 2, 5; 
at will be a great favour if you will write to me what you are going 
to do. 


RemMaRkK.—In some of these forms ambiguity is unavoidable. So A 


may represent a real Perfect, B a real Present. 


515. Rue II.—After the other tenses, the Future relation 
is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, Present 
or Imperfect. 


Cdgnisco, 
I am finding out, quid factirus sis (what you are going to 
Cognivi, do), what you will do. 
I have found out (know), 
Cognéscébam, 
I was trying to find out, | quid factirus essés (what you were going to 
Cognioveram, do), what you would do. 


I had found out, 
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Tam ea rés est facilis ut innumerabilis nattira mundés effectiira sit, effi- 
ciat, effécerit, Cf. C., V.D., 1.21, 53; the thing ts so easy that nature 
will make, is making, has made, innumerable worlds. 

Incertum est quam longa ciiiusque nostrum vita futiira sit, C., Verr., 1. 
58, 153 ; tt is uncertain how long the life of each one of us ts going to 
be (will be). 

Anted dubitabam ventiiraene essent legiénés; nunc mihi ndn est dubium 
quin ventiirae non sint, C., Fam., 1. 17,5; before, Iwas doubiful whether 
the legions would come (or no); now Ihave no doubt that they will not 
come. ° 


Remarks.—1. The Pf. and Plupf. Subjv. of the Periphrastic are used 
only to represent the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional Sentence. 


Cdgndsts, Cognovi, quid factiirus fueris, (what you have been 
Lam finding out, Ihave found out what you would *.twe done, going to do). 
(know), 


Cégnéscébam, Cogniveram, [quid factiirus fuissés, (what you had been 
Iwas trying to find out, Thad found out, what you would have going to do). 
done, rare.| 


2. There is no Periphrastic for the Fut. Pf. active, no Periphrastic 
for passive and Supineless Verbs. The Grammars make up a Peri- 
phrastic for all these from futirum sit, esset ut, as : 


Non dubit6 quin futirum sit, 


8 Tol doubt ut maereat, that he will grieve. 


| ut redierit, that he will have returned. 
ut necétur, that he will be Killed. 


But there is no warrant in actual usage. 

For the dependent Fut. Pf. act. TerENcE says (Hec., 618).: Tua réfert nfl utrum 
illaec fécerint quandé haec aberit. 

For the dependent Fut. Pf. pass. Cicero says (Fam., Vi. 12,8): Nec dubitd quin 
confecta rés futfira sit, nor do I doubt but the matter will have beech settled. 

In the absence of the Periphrastic forms, use the proper tenses of posse. (248, R.) 


3. When the preceding verb has a future character (Fear, Hope, 
Power, Will, and the like), the simple Subjv. is sufficient. 


Galli, nisi perfrégerint miinitidnés, dé omni saliite déspérant; Romani, si 
rem obtinuerint, finem labérum omnium exspectant, Cazs., B.G., vil. 85,35 the 
Gauls despair of all safety uniless they break through (shall have broken through) the 
fortifications ; the Romans look forward to an end of all their toils, if they hold their 
own (shall huve held). Vénérunt querentés nec spem fillam esse resistendi, nisi 
praesidium Romanus misisset, L.., xxxiv. 11,2; they came with the complaint that 
there was no hope of resistance unless the Roman sent a force to protect them. Tntenti 
quand6 hostis inpriidentia rueret, Tac., H., 11. 34. 

Of course the Deliberative Subjunctive is future: Examples, 265. 

Et certamen habent léti, quae viva sequatur cOniugium, PRop., tv. :2,19(M.). 


516. Sequence of Tenses in Oratid Obliqua : In Oratid Obli- 
qua and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses ap- 
21 
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plies also to the representatives of the Future and Future 
Perfect Subjunctive. 


In [clava] erat scriptum nisi domum reverterétur sé capitis eum damna- 
tirds, NEP., Iv. 3, 4; 7é was written on the staff that if he did not re- 
turn home, they would condemn him to death. (Oratid Recta: nisi 
domum revertéris, té capitis damnabimus, wnless you (shall) return home, 
we will condemn you to death). P¥thia praec8pit ut Miltiadem sibi im- 
peratorem simerent ; id si fécissent (0. R., féceritis) incepta préspera futira 
(0. B., erunt), Nep., 1. 1, 8 ; the Pythia instructed them to take AGiltiades 
for their general ; that if they did that, their undertakings would be 
successful. Lacedaemonii, Philipps minitante per litterfs sé omnia quae 
conarentur (0. R., cOndbimini) prohibitirum, quaesivérunt num sé esset eti- 
am mor! prohibitirus (0. R., prohibébis), C., Zusc., v. 14, 42; the Lacedae- 
monians, when Philip threatened them by letter that he would prevent 
everything they undertook (should undertake), asked whether he was 
gotng to (would) prevent them from dying too. 


517. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods.—The Im- 
perative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the 
Sequences of the Principal Tenses ; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. 


[Né] compdne comas quia sis ventiirus ad illam, Ov., Rem.Am., 679; do 
not arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see her. 
Excellentibus ingeniis citius défuerit ars qué civem regant quam qua hostem 
superent, L., 11. 43,10; great geniuses would be more likely to lack the | 
skill to control the citizen than the skill to overcome the enemy. Quid 
mé prohibéret Epiciiréum esse, si probirem quae ille diceret? C., /in., 1. 
8, 27; what would prevent me from being an Epicurean tf I approved 
what he sard (says) ? Tum ego té primus hortarer diii pénsitarés quem 
potissimum éligerés, Puiy., E'p., 1v. 15,8; in that case I should be the 
first to exhort you to weigh long whom you should choose above all 
others. Quae vita fuisset Priam si ab aduléscentia scisset qués éventis 
senectitis esset habitirus? C., Div., 1. 9,22; what sort of life would 
Priam have led if he had known, from early manhood, what were to be 
the closing scenes of his old age ? 


Remarks.—1. Of course, when the Pf. Subjv. represents an Histor- 
ical Tense, it takes the historical Sequence : 

Magna culpa Pelopis qui non docuerit filium quatenus esset quidque 
cfirandum, C., 7wse., 1.44, 107; greatly to blame is Pelops for not having 
taught his son how far each thing was to be cared for. Qui scis an ef 
causa& mé ddisse adsimulaverit, ut cum matre pliis tina esset? Ter., Hec., 
235; how do you know but she has pretended to hate me in order to be 
more with her (own) mother ? 
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So also in the Conditional proposition, when the action is past. For 
varying conception, see C., Off., 111. 24, 92. 

2. The Impf. Subjv., being used in opposition to the Present, might 
be treated as a Principal Tense, but the construction is less usual : 

Verérer né immodicam 6ratidnem putarés nisi esset generis Gius ut saepe 
incipere saepe désinere videdtur, PLin., Hp., 1x. 4,1; I should be afraid 
of your thinking the speech of immoderate length, vf it were not of such 
kind as to produce the effect of often beginning, often ending. 0 ego né 
possim talés sentire dolérés quam mallem in gelidis montibus esse lapis! 
Hiig:, 11. 4, 7. 


518. Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle. 
—When a subordinate clause depends on an Infinitive or 
Participle, Gerund or Supine, the tense of that clause follows 
the tense of the Finite verb, if the Finite verb is Past ; if the 
Finite verb is Present, it follows the tense that the dependent 
verb would have had, if it had been independent. 


4 ’ ~ ae quid agas, what you are doting. 
eee oes, (os gee quid égeris, what you have done. 
interrogs), ae ae “ 
: : quid actiirus sis, what you are going 
He says that he is asking, to do (will do). 
Dicit sé interrogasse (original 
interrogavi), quid agerés, what you were doing. 
He says that he asked, quid égissés, what you had done. 
Dixit sé interrogare (original | quid actiirus essés, what you were going 
interrog5), to do (would do). 


He said that he was asking, 
quid agat, whathets doing, { nén re- 


Mihi interroganti, quid égerit, what he has | spondet, 
when I ask him, done, he gives 
(literally ; to me asking), quid actiirus what he vs going no an- 

sit, to do (will do), swer. 

[ quid ageret, what he was do- 

ong, nén re- 
Mihi interroganti, quid égisset, what he had | spondit, 
when I asked him, done, he gave 
(literally : to me asking), quid actirus no an- 

esset, what he was go- swer. 

tng to do, 


Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait béstiolas quisdam nasci quae finam 
diem vivant, C., Tusc., I. 39, 94 (650). Satis mihi multa verba fécisse vi- 
deor quaré esset hic bellum necessarium, C., Jmp., 10, 27; I think I have 
said enough (to show) why this war is necessary. Apellés pictérés eds 
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peccare dicébat qui ndn sentirent quid esset satis, C., Or., 22, 73; Apelles 
used to say that those painters blundered who did not perceive what 
was (is) enough. Athéniénsés Cyrsilum quendam suddentem ut in urbe 
manérent lapidibus obruérunt, C., O/f., mi. 11, 48 (546). Cupidd incéssit 
animds invenum sciscitandi ad quem edrum régnum Roémanum esset venti- 
rum, L., 1. 56, 10; the minds of the young men were seczed by the desire 
of inquiring to which of them the kingdom of Rome would come. 
Misérunt Delphés cdnsultum quid facerent, NEp., 1.2,6; they sent to 
Delphi to ask the oracle what they should do. See 265. 


Remark.—Nevertheless examples are not unfrequent where the 
sequence of the governing verb is retained : Videor mihi gratum fécisse 
Siculis quod edrum inifirias med periculd sim perseciitus, C., Ver., u. 6, 15; 
I seem to have pleased the Sicilians, in that I have followed up their 
injuries at my own risk (on account of the coincidence, 513, nN. 3). 


519. Original Subjunctives in Dependence.—1. The Po- 
tential of Present or Future after a Past tense goes into the 
Past ; the same is true of Deliberative Questions (465). On 
the other hand, the Potential of the Past must be retained 
even after a Present tense (467). 

Vided causas esse permultas quae [Titum Rodscium] impellerent, C., Jose. 
Am., 33, 92; Isee that there are very many causes which might have 
impelled Titus Roscius. Quaerd & té cir Gdium Cornélium non défenderem, 
C., Vat., 2, 5 (46%). 

2. On the behaviour of Conditional Subjunctives in depend- 
ence see 597, R. 4. 

RemMARK.—The Sequence of Tenses is not unfrequently deranged by 
the attraction of parenthetic clauses or, especially in long sentences, by 
the shifting of the conception. Examples are C., Balb,, 1.2; Ph., 1. 
15,39 ; Ac., 11. 18, 56, and many others. 


USE OF THE REFLEXIVE IN SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 

520. In subordinate clauses, the Reflexive is used with 
reference either to the subject of the principal, or to the 
subject of the subordinate, clause; and sometimes first to 
the one and then to the other. 


521. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject when 
reference is made to the thought or will of that subject ; 
hence, in Infinitive Sentences, in Indirect Questions, in Sen- 
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tences of Design, and in Sentences which partake of the 
Oblique Relation. 


Sentit animus sé vi sua, nén aliénd movéri, C., Zusc., 1. 23,55; the 
mind feels that it moves by its own force, (and) not by that of another. 
Quaesivérunt num sé esset etiam mori prohibitirus, C., Zusc., v. 14, 42 
(516). Pompéius 4 mé petivit ut sécum et apud sd essem cottidié, Cf. C., 
Aitt., v.6,1; Pompey asked me to be with him, and at his house, daily. 
Paetus omnés libros quis frater suus reliquisset mihi donavit, C., Adé., 11. 1, 
12; Paetus presented to me all the books (as he said) that his brother had 
left (quis frater Gius reliquerat, would be the statement of the narrator). 


ReMARKS.—1. Sentences of Tendency and Result have forms of is, 
when the subj. is not the same as that of the leading verb; otherwise 
the Reflexive : 

Tarquinius sic Servium diligébat ut is éius vulgd habérétur filius, C., 
Rep. 11. 21, 388; Tarquin loved Servius so that he was commonly consid- 
ered his son. But Tanta opibus Etrfiria erat ut iam ndn terras sdlum sed 
mare etiam fama néminis sul implésset, L., 1. 2,5; so great in means (= so 
powerful) was Etruria that she had already filled not only the land, 
but even the sea, with the reputation of her name. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to the real agent, and not to the gram- 
matical subj. of the principal clause. (809, 2.) 

A Caesare invitor sibi ut sim légatus, C., Adé., 1. 18,3; J am invited 
by Caesar (= Caesar invites me) fo be lieutenant to him. 

Especially to be noted is the freer use of suus (809, 4). The other 
forms are employed chiefly in reflexive formule (809, 3), as sé recipere, 
to withdraw, ete. 

(Rémani) suf colligendi hostibus facultatem (nén) relinquunt, Cazs., 
B.G., 111. 6, 1 (809, 3). 

3. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one, one’s self, etc. 
(309, 1): Déforme est dé sd ipsum praedicare, C., Off., 1. 38, 187; a 7s un- 
seemly to be bragging about one’s self. 

With the Inf. this follows naturally from 420. 

4. In Indie. relative sentences, which are mere circumlocutions (505), 
is is the rule: 

Sdcratés inhonestam sibi crédidit dratisnem quam ei LYysids red compo- 
suerat, QuINT., 11. 15, 30; Socrates believed the speech which Lysias had 
composed for him when he was arraigned, dishonoring to him. 

Sometimes, however, the Reflexive is put contrary to the rule: 

Metellus in iis urbibus quae ad sé défécerant praesidia impdnit, S., 
tIug., 61,1; Metelius put garrisons in those towns which had gone over 
to him; regularly, ad eum. 

Ille habet quod sibi débébatur, PetR., 43,1; he has his due; regu- 
larly, ef. 
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5. Sometimes the Demonstrative is used instead of the Reflexive, 
because the narrator presents his point of view: 

Soldn, qué titior vita dius esset, furere sé simulavit, C., Off., 1. 30, 108; 
Solon feigned madness that his life might be the safer. (The notion of 
Result intrudes.) Pompéius ignés fieri prohibuit, quo occultior esset dius 
adventus, Cars., B.C., 11. 30,5; Pompey forbade fires to be kindled in 
order that his approach might be the better concealed. 


Notes.—1. Occasionally, principally in early Latin, the Reflexive seems to be used 
with the force merely of a third personal pronoun : 

Vitis si macra erit, sarmenta sua conciditd minité, Caro, Ag7., 37,3. 

But sentences like eum fécisse aiunt quod sibi faciundum fuit (PL., Poen., 956), 
where the relative clause is but a circumlocution for officium suom, belong properly 
under R. 4. Similarly, C., Jnv.,1. 33,55. In the sentence, Cicerd tibi mandat, ut 
Aristodém6 idem dé sé respondeas quod dé fratre su6 respondisti (C., Av., 1. 7, 
5), dé fratre ius would jar on account of the sé to which it refers. 

2, Examples of Reflexives pointing both ways: 

[Romani] légatds misérunt quia [Priisia] peterent néinimicissinum suum 
(= Romanbrum) apud sé (= Priisiam) habéret, Nep., xx11. 12, 2; the Romans sent 
ambassadors to ask Prusias not to Keep their bitterest enemy at his court. Agrippa 
Atticum fiéns Grabat atque obsecrabat ut sé sibisuisque reservaret, Cf. NEp., 
XXV. 22,2; Agrippa begged and conjured Atticus with tears to save himself [Atticus] 

Jor him [Agrippa] and for his own family [Atticus]. 

Hopeless ambiguity : 

Hérés meus dare illi damnas est6 omnia sua, QurnT., vil. 9,12; my heir is to 
give him all thatishis. , 

3. For the sake of clearness, the subj. of the leading scntence is not nnfrequently 
referred to in the form of the Demonstrative instcad of the Reflexive : 

(Helvétif) Allobrogibus sésé vel persudstiros existimabant vel vi coactiirds 
ut per suds finés eds ire paterentur, Cazs., B.G.,1.6,3; the Helvetians thought that 
they would persuade or force the Allobroges to let them [the Helvetians} go through 
their territory. 

4. Ipse is always used in its proper distinctive sense ; so, when it represeats the 
speaker in, 0, (660.) 


Eius and Sul. 


522, Alexander moriéns dnulum suum dederat Perdiccae, NEP., XVIII. 
2,1; Alexander,[when] dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 

Perdiccas accéperat Gius anulum, Perdiccas had received his ring. 

Quard Alexander déclaraverat sé régnum ei commendasse, thereby, 
Alexander had declared that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qué Perdiccds coniécerat eum régnum sibi commendasse, from this 
Perdiccas had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex qué omnés coniécerant eum régnum ei commendasse, from this, all 
had gathered that he had commitied the kingdom to him. 

Perdiccas postulavit ut sé régem habérent cum Alexander anulum sibi 
dedisset, Perdiccas demanded that they should have him for king, as 
Alexander had given the ring to him. 

Amici postulavérunt ut omnés eum régem habérent cum Alexander auu- 


= 
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lum ef dedisset, (his) friends demanded that all should have him for 
king, as Alexander had given the ring to him. (Lattmann and Miller.) 

Ita sd gesserat Perdiccfs ut ei régnum ab Alexandrd commendarétur, 
Perdiccas had so behaved himself that the kingdom was intrusted to 
him by Alexander. 


OBJECT SENTENCES. 


523. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiving, of Think- 
ing and Saying, often take their object in the form of a 


sentence. 

NorteEs.—!. These sentences are regarded, grammatically, as neuter substantives. 
The Accusative of neuter substantives is employed as a Nominative. Hence, a passive 
or intransitive verb may take an object sentence as a subject. 

2. To object sentences belong also Dependent Interrogative clauses, which have 
been treated elsewhere for convenience of reference. See 452, 1, N., 460, 467. 


I. Object Sentences introduced by QUOD. 


524. Clauses which serve merely as periphrases (circumlo- 
cutions) or expansions of elements in the leading sentence 
are introduced by quod, ¢hat. 


Nores.—1. This usage seems to be in origin explanatory ; that is, 2 demonstrative 
in the leading clause is explained by the quod clause. But as the relative can always 
include the antecedent demonstrative, the prevailing usage is without an antecedent. 
In any case, however, the connection is essentially relative. 

2, The original relation of quod and its antecedent is adverbial. They are Accusa- 
tives of Extent, that = in that, and are to be classed under the Inner Object (832). But 
after transitive verbs quod and its antecedent are felt as Outer Objects, though when- 
ever the notion of Cause intrudes (in that = because), the original relation comes back, 
as in causal sentences proper. 

3. The antecedent demonstrative (whether omitted or inserted) would therefore be 
either the direct object of the verb or it would be in adverbial or prepositional relation. 
We have then two uses of the explanatory clause; (a) with verds, with or without an 
antecedent demonstrative ; (6) as explanatory of an antecedent (expressed or implied) 
in adverbial relation to the verb or dependent upon a preposition. 


525. 1. Quod (the fact that, the circumstance that, in 
that) is used to introduce explanatory clauses, after verbs of 
Adding and Dropping, and after verbs of Doing and Hap- 
pening with an adverb. 

Adde hic quod perferri litterae nfilla condiciéne potuérunt, Poiuio (C., 
Fam., X. 31, 4); add to this the fact that letters could under no cir- 
cumstances be got through. Adde quod ingenuas didicisse fidéliter artés 
Smollit morés nec sinit esse ferds, Ov., Pont., 1. 9,47; add (the fact) that 


to have acquired faithfully the accomplishments (education) of a gentle- 
man, softens the character, and does not let it be savage. Praetered quod 
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eam sibi domum délégit, C., Cluent., 66,188 ; I pass over the fact that 
he chose that house for himself. Bene facis quod mé atiuvas, C., Fin., 
1. 4, 16; you do well (in) that you help me. Accidit perincommodé quod 
eum niisquam vidisti, C., Aé/.,1.17,2; 7 happened very unfortunately 
that you saw him nowhere. Bene mihi évenit quod mittor ad mortem, C., 
Tusc., 1. 41,97; tt ts fortunate for me that I am sent to death (execution). 


Nores.—i. Of verbs of Adding adicere is introduced by Livy, addere is cited 
once each from Accrus (209, R.) and TERENCE (Ph., 168), then more often from LucrE- 
Tius, HoRAcE, and Ovin, but not from CicERo and VeRcm. Accédere is the passive 
of addere and occurs at all periods. Of verbs of Dropping, only praetered, mitts, 
and omittd (C., Adé., vu. 3, 8) are cited (all classical). 

2. Esse is found mostly in the combinations quid (hdc) est quod, why is it that, 
this ig why, which are confined to early Latin : Sein quid est quod ego ad té venid? 
Pu., Men., 677 ; hoe est quod ad vos veni6, P., S/.,127. Est quod, nihil est quod, 
étc., occur here and there later, but the effect of the negative on the mood is noteworthy. 
Compare positive sed est quod suscénset tibi (TER., And., 448) ; there is something 
that makes him angry with you, with negative nihil est iam quod mihi suscénseas 
(Pt., Merc., 317); there is nothing to make you angry with me. 

3. To this group belongs the exclamatory interrogation Quid? quod, or quid 
quod —— ? what of this, that ? 

Quid quod simulae mihi collibitum est praest6 est imago ? C., V.D.,1. 38, 108; 
what is to be said of the fact that the image presents itself as soon as Isee fit? (Nay, 
does not the image present itself ?) 

4. The use of quod after verbs of Doing and Happening is fonnd first in CicERo ; 
PLaUvTUs uses quia in this construction. 

5. With several of the above-mentioned verbs yt can be employed, as well as quod 
(ut, of the tendency—quod, of the fact): 

Ad Appi Claudi senectfitem accédébat ut etiam caecus esset, C., Caé.M,, 6,16 
(553, 4), or, quod caecus erat. Accédit quod patrem pliis etiam quam ipse scit 
am, C., Adt., XI. 21,7; besides, Tlove the father even more than he himself knows. 

But when the action is prospective or conditional, yt must be used : 

Additur ad hanc définitidnem 4 Zéndne récté ut illa opini6 praesentis mali 
sit recéns, C., Zuse., WI. 31, 15. 

G. Quod with verbs of Motion as an adverbial Acc. is confined to early Latin and to 
venio (PL., Men., 677) and mitt6 (PL., P., 639). 

7. The extension of quod to verba sentiendi et dicendi is very nnusual. One 
example in early Latin (Pu., Asin., 52) is much disputed ; snspicious examples are C., 
Fam.,1. 8,6; Cass., B.C.,1. 23,8, but a certain example is in }.Hisp. (10, 2), re- 
nfintidrunt quod habérent, The only case in Augustan poetsis V., A., 1x. 289 ; it is 
donbtful in Lrvy ; perhaps twice in Tacitus (Ann., 111. 54; XIv.6). In later Latin, 
from PETRONIUs on, it becomes frequent. 


2. Quod (in that, as to the fact that) is used to introduce 
explanatory clauses after demonstratives (expressed or im- 
plied), independent of the leading verb. See 627, R. 2. 

Mihi quidem videntur hominés hac ré maiximé béstiis praestare, quod 
loqui possunt, C., Jnv., 1. 4; fo me men seem to excel beasts most in this, 
that they have the power of speech. Praeterquam quod fieri n6n potuit, né 


fing quidem potest, C., Div., u. 12,28; besides the fact that this could 
not be done, it could not even be made up. Nil habet infélix paupertas 
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dirius in sé quam quod (= id quod) ridiculés hominés facit, Juv., 111. 152 ; 
unhappy poverty hath in ttself nothing harder (to bear) than that it 
makes people ridiculous. Magnum beneficium [est] natiirae quod necesse 
est mori, Sen., #.J2,, 101, 14 (204). Quod spiré et placed, si placed, tuum est, 
H., O.,1v. 3, 24; that I do breathe and please, if that I please, is thine. 


Nores.—1. In early usageithe antecedent is not common, but it is employed very 
often by CicrRo, for the purposes of argument. 

2. Prepositional usages with the Abl. are ex e6, dé ed, in ed, prd ed, cum ed 
quod, Of these cum e6 quod, with the proviso that, is very rare, occurring but once 
in Cicero (Aét., vI.1,7. The prepositional usages with the Acc. are ad id quod 
(only in Livy) ; super id quod (only in Tacirus) ; praeter quod (FLorus and late 
writers); prae quod (PLAuTUs only). Similar is except quod (Hor.,Quint.). As 
praeter and super are comparative in force, we find praeter quam quod (early Latin, 
Cic., and later), super quam quod (only in Livy). Similar to praeter quod is nisi 
quod (PLavr., Ciczro [not Orations], Sauu., Livy, and later). Tantum quod = nisi 
quod, once in Cicero (Verr.,1. 45, 116) and is rare; tantum quod, temporal, ‘‘ just,” is 
colloquial, and found first in Cicero’s Letters, then not till the post-Augustan period. 

8. Quod, “as to the fact that,” ia combined also with the Subjv. in early Latin: 
quod ille gallinam sé sectari dicat, etc. (Pu., M. G., 162). This is explained as being 
the Potential Subjv., inasmuch as all the examples cited involve supposed statements or 
actions of a second or third (often indefinite) person, which the speaker merely wishes 
to anticipate. The usage is occasional, also, later: C., Pis., 27, 663; Verr., v. 68, 175, and 
sporadically in FronTo and Gaius, Sometimes the idea of Partial Obliquity enters, as 
in C., Br., 18,78, quod aequalis fuerit Livius, minor fuit aliquant6 ; Jnv., u. 29, 
89, (reading doubtful). 

In general the usage of quod, ‘‘ as ¢o the fact that,” is familiar. Cicero usesit often 
in his Letters. But Carnsar is fond of it too. Tacrrus has it but once (Dial., 25). 


3. The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunctive 
is only used as in Oratio Obliqua. 


Cum Castam acciisarem nihil magis pressi quam quod acciisator éius prae- 


Casta there was no point that I laid more stress on than (what J stated) 
“that her accuser had gone to pieces under a charge of collusion.” 


RemarKk.—Verbs of Emotion, such as Rejoicing, Sorrowing, eéc., 
take quod with the Indic. or Subjunctive. See Causal Sentences, 539. 


Il. Object Sentences, with Accusative and Infinitive. 


526. Preliminary Observation.—On the simple Infinitive 
as an object, see 423. 

The Inf., as a verbal predicate, has its subject in the Accusative. (420.) 

527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and 
Perceiving (verba sentiendi et déclarandi), and similar ex- 
pressions, take the Accusative and Infinitive : 


Thalés Milésius aquam dixit esse initium rérum, C., V.D., 1. 10, 25; 
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Thales of Miletus said that water was the first principle of things. 
[Soldn] furere sé simulavit, C., Off., 1. 30, 108; Solon pretended to be mad. 
Medici caus& morbi inventa ciratidném esse inventam putant, C., Tusc., 
Ill. 10, 23; physicians think that, (when) the cause of disease (is) dis- 
covered, the method of treatment is discovered. Volacrés vidémus fingere 
et cOnstruere nidés, C., Or., 11.6, 23; we see that birds fashion and build 
nests. Audiet civés acuisse ferrum, H., 0.,1.2,21; [the youth] shall 
hear that citizens gave edge to steel. Tim&genés auctor est omnium 
in litteris studidrum antiquissimam misicén extitisse, QuiNT., 1. 10, 10; 
Timagenes 1s the authority (for the statement) that of all intellectual 


pursuits music was the most ancient. 
The sentence very often passcs over into the Acc. and Inf. (0. 0.) 


without any formal notice. 


ReMARKS.—1I. Verba sentiendi comprise two classes, those of (a) 
Actual and those of (0) Intellectual Perception. Some verbs, such as 
sentire, vidére, cernere, audire, belong to both classes. Otherwise the 
most common are: 

(a) Conspicéri, cOnspicere, aspicere, siispicere, prdspicere, also rarely 
tuéri and somniare (early). 6 

(6) Intellegere, cOgnéscere, comperire, scire, nescire, and less commonly, 
but Ciceronian, discere, igndrare, accipere, animadvertere, perspicere, 
ete. 

2. Verba déclarandi can likewise be divided into two classes: (a) 
those of Actual and (6) those of Intellectual Representation; but the 
classes often fade into cach other, or, rather, a verb of Intellectual 
Representation can be readily used as one of Actual Representation. 
In general, verbs of Intellectual Representation are those of Thinking, 
Remembering, Belief and Opinion, Expectation, Trust and Hope. 
Verbs of Actual Representation are those of Saying, Showing, Approv- 
ing, Boasting, Pretending, Promising, Swearing, Threatening, Accus- 
ing (the last have more often quod). Verbs of Concluding belong 
always to both classes. The principal of these verbs are : putare, diicere, 
arbitrari, cénsére, sispicari, crédere, existimare, meminisse, cOnfidere, spé- 
rare, déspérare. Then dicere, Sdicere, affirmare, cOnfirmare, aid (rare), 
loqui (rare), negare, fatéri, narrare, tridere, scribere, nfintiare, ostendere, 
probare, glériari, démonstrare, persuadére, significare, pollicéri, promittere, 
minari, simulare, dissimulare, efc.; concliidere, colligere, efficere. Also 
ponere, to suppose (rare), facere, fo represent. Similar expressions are 
spés est, opinid est, fama est, auctor sum, téstis sum, certidrem aliquem 
facere, etc. 

3. When the subj. of the Inf. is a personal or reflexive pronoun, that 
subj. may be omitted—chiefly with Fut. Inf.—and then esse also is 
dropped. This occurs rarely in Cicero, more frequently in carly 
Latin, Carsar, and later. 
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Refractiirds carcerem mindbantur, L., vi1.17,6; they threatened to 
break open the gail. 

4. The simple Inf. is often used in English, where the Latin takes 
Ace. and Infinitive. This is especially true of verbs of Hoping and 
Promising. Spérd mé hoc adeptiirum esse, J hope to (that I shall) obtain 
this. Prémittébat sé ventiirum esse, he promised to (that he would) 
come. 

5. When the Acc. with the Inf. is followed by a dependent Acc., 
ambiguity may arise : 

Aid té, Aeacida, Romands vincere posse (C., Div., 11. 56, 116), in which 
té may be subject or object. 

Real ambiguity is to be avoided by giving the sentence a passive 
turn : 

Aid & té, Aeacida, Rémanis vinci posse, J affirm that the Romans can 
be conquered by thee, son of Aeacus. 

Ai6 té, Aeacidd, 4 Romanis vinci posse, J ani that thou, son of 
Aeacus, canst be conquered by the Romans. 

When the context shows which is the real subj., formal ambiguity 
is of no importance. But see QuINT., VII. g, 10. 


Nores.—1. Verbs of Perception and Representation take the Part. to express the 
actual condition of the object of Perception or Representation (536). As there isno Pr. 
Part. pass., the Inf. must be used, and thus the difference between Intellectual and Actual 
Perception is effaced, sometimes even in the active, and, in fact, the use of the Part. 
is confined to authors who arc consciously influenced by a rivalry with the Greek. 

Audio civés acuentés ferrum, Cf. Il., 0.,1.2,21; hear citizens sharpening) the 
steel. Audid & civibus acui ferrum, J/ear that the steel is sharpened by citizens ; 
or, the steel as it is sharpened by citizens. Octavium (ol6re) confici vidi, C., Fin., 
11. 28,93; J have seen Octavius (when he was) wearing out with anguish. Vidi 
histridnés flentés 6gredi, Quint., vi. 2,35; Lhave seen actors leave the stage weep- 
ing. 

(Plats) 4 Deb aedificari mundum facit, C., V.D.,1.8,19 ; Plato makes out that 
the universe is built by God. Polyphémum ‘Homérus cum ariete conloquentem 
facit, C., Tuse., v. 39, 115 (536). Fac, quaes6, qui ego sum esse té, C., Ham., vil. 23, 
1; suppose, I pray, yourself to be me. 

2. The (Greek) attraction of the predicate of the Inf. into the Nom. after the Verb 
of Saying or Thinking, is poetical ; the first example is Px., Asin., 634. 

Phasélus ille, quem vidétis, hospités, ait fuisse ndvium celerrimus, Car., 
1v.1; that pinnace yonder, which «sou see, my stranger guests, declares she used to be 
(claims to have been) the fastest craft afoat. 

There is one example in Cicero (4gr., 11. 21, 57). 

3. The use of the Acc. and Inf. with verba déclarandi is an outgrowth of the use 
after verbs of Creation (423), just as in English ‘‘I declare him to be,” is an extension 
of ‘‘I make him to be,’’ in which Acc. and Inf. have each its proper force. This is the 
origin of the so-called Oratid Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse, which represents not the 
exact language used, but the gencral drift, and in which the tenses of the Inf. scem to 
represent approximately the tenses of the Indicative. It was to complcte the scheme of 
the Tenses that the Fut. Inf. was developed, and this is the sole use of that tense. The 
use of the Acc. and Inf. after verba sentiendi, like the use in English ‘* I see him go,” 
is more primitive, but the original case of the Inf. is no longer felt. 
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Nominative with Infinitive. 


528. Passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and 
Perceiving : 

1. In the Simple tenses prefer the personal construction, 
in which the Accusative Subject of the Infinitive appears as 
the Nominative Subject of the leading verb. 

2. In the Compound tenses prefer the impersonal con- 
struction, which is the rule with Gerund and Gerundive. 

Thus, instead of 


Tridunt Homérum caecum fuisse, ‘hey say that Homer was blind, 


we should have, 


Traditur Homérus caecus fuisse, HZomer is sard to have been blind, 
or, 

[Traditum] est Homérum caecum fuisse, C., Twse., v.39, 114; there is 
a tradition that Homer was blind. 


[Aristaeus] inventor olef esse dicitur, C., Verr., 1v. 57, 128; Aristaeus 
is said to be the inventor of oil. Terenti fabellae propter élegantiam ser- 
mdnis putabantur a Laelié scribi, C., Afé., vu. 3,10; Terence’s plays, on 
account of the elegance of the language, were thought to be written by 
Loelius. [SI Véids migrabimus] amisisse patriam vidébimur, L., v. 53, 
5; if we remove to Veji, we shall seem to have lost our country. Reus 
damnatum irl vidébatur, QUINT., Ix. 2, 88 (435, N. 4). Créditur Pythago- 
rac auditdrem fuisse Numam, L., xu. 29,8; tf ts believed that Numa 
was a hearer of Pythagoras. 


But: 


{Venerem] Addnidi nfipsisse prdditum est, C., VV.D., 111. 23, 59 ; itis re- 
corded that Venus married Adonis. (Philénem) existimandum est diser- 
tum fuisse, C., Or., 1. 14, 62; we must suppose that Philo was eloquent. 


RemarKs.—1. The impersonal construction is the rule if a Dat. is 
combined with the verb : mihi niintiabatur Parthés transisse Euphratem, 
C., Fam., xv. 1,2; tf was announced to me that the Parthians had 
crossed the Euphrates. ‘ 

z. Various peculiarities are noteworthy in the matter of these verbs. 
Thus, dicitur usually means zt ts maintained, dictum est, 1¢ 7s said. 
Créditur, efe. (impersonal), is the regular form in classical prose ; the 
personal construction is poetical and late. Vidérf is used, as a rule, 
personally ; the impersonal construction vidétur is rare. The active 
forms tradunt, crédunt, e¢e., are everywhere common. 
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Norgs.—1. In early Latin the personal construction is fonnd with argui, cluére (a 
virtual passive), dicI, existim@ri, inveniri, iubéri, nfintiari, perhibéri, reperiri. 
All these, except cluére, are retained in the classical period. Cicero and Carsar 
add twenty-five new verbs, and from this time on the construction increases. 

2. Virtual passives, on the analogy of cluére, are rare ; apparére, cOnstare, venire 
in siispicidnem, are Ciceronian ; soalso opus est in [C.], Fam., XI. 11, 2, and perhaps 
TER., And., 337- 

3. A second clause following a Nom. with the Inf. takes its subj. in the Accusative 
C., Or., 11. 74, 299. 

4. In verbs of Saying, except dic6 (compare Tac., Anz., IV. 34,8), the personal cou- 
struction fs confined to the third person. The poets are free in treating verbs under this 
head. 


Tenses of the Infinitive with Verba Sentiend!I et Décia- 
randli. 


529. ‘The Infinitive denotes only the stage of the aetion, 
and determines only the relation to the time of the leading 
verb (281). 


530. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, and the like, 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future aetion. 

Remark.—The action which is completed with regard to the leading 
verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English: I have been 
studying, I had been studying. Hence, the Impf. Indic. (J was study- 


ing) is represented in this dependent form by the Pf. Inf., because it is 
prior to the leading verb. 


(as~ In this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, 
the Imperfect as the type of the Historical, Tenses. 


531. Contemporaneous Action. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
P. T. Dicit: té errare, té décipi, 
He says, that you are going wrong, that you are (being) deceived (217, R.). 
H.T. Dicébat: té errare, : té décipi, 
ie was saying, that you were going that you were (being) deceived. 
wrong, 


Prior Action. 


P. T. Dicit: té errfsse, té déceptum esse, 
He says, that you have gone wrong, that you have been (are) deceived, 
that you went wrong, that you were deceived (AoR.), 
that you have been going (that people have been deceiving you» 


WTONG, 
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H. T. Dicébat: té errasse, té déceptum esse, 
ile was saying, that you had gone that you had been deceived, 
Wrong, 
that you went wrong, that you were deceived (AOR.), 
that you had been (that people had been deceiving you). 
going wrong, 


Subsequent Action. 


P. T. Dicit: té errdtiirum esse, té déceptum iri, 
Tle says, that you (are about to go that you (are going to) will be de- 
wrong), will (be) go(ing) wrong, ceived. 
H. T. Dic&bat: té erratirum esse, té déceptum iri, 
He was saying, that you were about that you were going to (would) be 
to (would) go wrong, deceived. 


Periphrastic Future. 


The following form (the Periphrastic Future) is necessary when the verb has no 
Sup. or Fut. participle. It is often formed from other verbs to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is more common in the passive than 
the Fut. Inf. pass. of the paradigms. 


P. T. Dicit: fore (futiirum esse) ut er- fore ut décipiaris (metuaris), 
rés (metuas), 
fore (futiirum esse) ut errd- fore ut déceptus sis (rare), nsually 
veris (rare), déceptum fore (not futirom 
esse), 


H.T. Dicébat: fore (futiirum esse) ut fore ut déciperéris (metueréris), 
errarés (metuerés), déceptum fore (rarely: fore ut dé- 
errassés (rare), ceptus essés), 

Nores.—1. For examples of the Periphrastic, see 248. ‘ 

Carthaginiénsés débellatum mox fore rébantur, 1., xm. 13,6; the Cartha- 
ginians thought that the war would soon be (have been) brought to an end. From 
débellatum erit, iz will be (have been) brought to an end. Soin the deponent adep- 
tum fore. 

2. Ponderous periphrastics are of rare occurrence. So fétialés décrévérunt 
utrum edrum fécisset récté factirum (L., xxx1.8); not fore ut fécisset, although 
the O. R. requires utrum féceris, récté féceris, (244, R.4.) See Weissenborn’s 
note. 

3. Posse, velle, e¢c., do not require the Periphrastic, and seldom take it. (248, R.) 

4. Spérare, fo hope, promittere (pollicéri), to promise, which regularly take the 
Fut. Inf., have occasionally the Pr. when an immediate realisation of the hope is antict- 
pated. With spés est the Pr. Inf. is more common. 

Légati veniunt qui polliceantur obsidés dare, Cazs., B.@., Iv. 21,5; ambassa- 
dors come to promise the giving of (to give) hostages. 

So, too, when the Fut. Inf. is not available, sometimes also when it is, posse and 
the Pr. is a fair substitute. Totius Galliae sésé potirI posse (= potitiiros esse) 
spérant, Cars.. B.G., 1.3, 8; they hope they can (will) get possession of the whole of 
Gaul. See 423, Nn.5. 

Of course spérire may be used simply as a verb of Thinking, 
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Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Will and Desire. 


582. Verbs of Will and Desire take a Dependent Accusa- 
tive and Infinitive., 


The relation is that of an Object to be Effected. 

Si vis mé flére, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi, H., A.P., 102; if you 
wish me to weep, you must first feel the pang yourself. Utrum [Mildnis| 
corporis an Pythagorae tibf malis virés ingenii dari? C., Cat. W/., 10, 33; 
which (whether) would you rather have given to you, Milo’s strength of 
body or Pythagoras’ strength of mind ? Ipse iubet mortis té meminisse 
deus, Marv., 11.59 (376). Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare 
longam, H., O., 1.4, 15 (425, x. 6). Némod ire quemquam piblica pro- 
hibet vid, Pu., Curc., 35 (889). Germani vinum ad sé omnind impor- 
tari non sinunt, Cars., B.G.,1v. 2,6; the Germans do not permit wine 
to be rmported into their country at all. 


Remarks.—1r. A list of these verbs is given in 423, n. 2. 

2. When the subj. of the Inf. is the same as the subj. of the leading 
verb, the subj. of the Inf. is usually not expressed : 

Ni parére velis, pereundum erit ante lucernas, JUV., x. 339; wnless you 
resolve to obey, you will have to perish before candle-light. Et iam mal- 
let equés numquam tetigisse paternds, Ov., J/., 1. 182; and now he could 
have wished rather never to have touched his father’s horses. 

But the subj. may be expressed, and commonly is expressed, when 
the action of the Inf. is not within the power of the subject ; so espe- 
cially with an Inf. .passive: 

(Timoledn) maluit sé diligi quam metui, Nep., xx. 3,4; Zimoleon pre- 
ferred that he should be loved rather than that he should be feared. 
Ego riis abitiram mé certd décrévi, Trer., Hec.,586. Principem sé esse 
mavult quam vidéri, C., Off., 1. 19, 65. 


Norers.—1. On the construction of this class of verbs with ut (né, quominus), see 
546. Imperd, J command, in model prose takes only the Inf, passive or deponent; in 
SaLiust, Hirtius, Curtrus, Tacitus, and the Poets sometimes the active. 

(Hannibal) imperavit quam plirimas venénatas serpentés vivas colligi, 
Nep., 23,10; Hannibal ordered as many poisonous serpents as possible to be caught 
alive. 

Permitté seldom takes the Inf. (¢.g., C., Verr., V. 9, 22); the Acc. with Inf, begins in 
Tacitus ; concédo takes Inf. pass. only, in classical prose. Iubed, 7 bid ; sind, Z let ; 
veto, J forbid ; prohibed, I prohibit, always have the Inf. of passive verbs. With 
sind and vetd the model construction is Inf. only. Sind takes ut occasionally in 
early and late Latin, veto does not have né till in the post-Ciceronian period. Jubére 
takes ut when it is applied to decrees of the Senate, and from Livy on when used of the 
orders of generals ; prohibére takes né6 and quéminus, These verbs may themselves 
be turned into the passive: iubeor, sinor, vetor, prohibeor. 

2. After iubed, 7 did, and veto, Z/forbid, the Inf. act. can be used without a ‘subj. 
(even an imaginary or indefinite one) : 

Iubet reddere, he bids return (orders the returning). 
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Vetat adhibére medicinam, C., Aé/., xv1. 15,5; he forbids the administration of 
medicine. (nfandum, régina, iubés renovare dolorem, V., A., 1.3; unspeakaWle, 
O queen, the anguish which you bid (me, us) revive. 

3. After vold, ndld, mal6 in early Latin, ut and the Subjv. is proportionally 
more common than in the classical time. But with the Potential forms, yvelim, ma- 
lim, vellem, mallem, CrcERo uses only the Subjv. (without ut), When vold means 
maintain, it takes the Inf. only ; see 546, r. 1. 

4. It is noteworthy that in classical Prose eupere never takes ut, while optare 
never takes the Infinitive. 

5. On the use of the Pf. Inf. instead of the Pr. after these verbs, see 537, N. 1. 

6. The Poets go much farther in using verbs and phrases as expressions of Will and 
Desire. See 423, Nn. 4. 


AccuSative and Infinitive with Verbs of Emotion. 


_ 583. Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and 
Infinitive, inasmuch as these verbs may be considered as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking. (542.) 


Salvom té advénisse gauded, Trr., Ph., 286 ; I rejoice that you should 
have arrived safe (to think that you have arrived safe, at your arriving 
safe). Quod salvos advénisti, ‘hat you have arrived safe. Quod salvos 
advéneris, ‘hat (as you say) you have arrived safe. 

Inferidres non dolére [débent] sé & suis dignitate superari, C., Lael., 20, 
71; inferiors ought not to consider it a grievance that they are sur- 
passed in rank by their own ( friends). 


RemMARKS.—1. This construction, outside of a few verbs, is not com- 
mon, though found in a wide range of authors. Gaudére, laetari, dolére, 
queri (beginning in Cic.), mirari, are common ; in addition CICERO uses, 
rarely, however, more than once each, maerére, ligére, confici, discruciari, 
angi, sollicitari, indignari, fremere, démiréri, admirari, subesse timodrem. 
Early Latin shows ridére (NaEV.), gestire, mihi dolet (TER.), maestus sum 
(PLavT.), cruciari (PLAUT.), lamentari (PLautT., Hor.), sfispirare (Lucr.), 
incendor ira (TER.), feréx est (PLAUT.), invidére (PLaut., Hor.), formidare, 
veréri, in addition to the common gaudére, e/c., already cited. 

2. On the Participle after a verb of Emotion, 536, n. 2. 


Accusative and Infinitive in Exclamations. 


534. The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Excla- 
mations and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an un- 
expressed thought or feeling. 

Hem, mea liix, té nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexari, C., Fam., XIV. 2,2; 
h’m, light of my life, for you to be so harassed now, Terentia dear. 


Hominemne Romanum tam Graecé loqui? Puiv., Zp., tv. 3,5; a Roman 
speak such good Greek ? (To think that a Roman should speak such 
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good Greek.) Méne inceptd désistere— ? V., A., 1. 37; J—desist from my 
undertaking ? Hine abire matrem? TrrR., fHec., 612; mother go away 
from here ? 


Remarks.—1. Different is quod, which gives the ground. 

Ei mihi quod nfillis amor est sandbilis herbis, Ov., J/., 1. 523; woe’s me 
that (in that, because) love 1s not to be cured by any herbs. 

2. On ut, with the Subjv. in a similar sense, see 558. Both forms 
offer an objection. 


Accusative and Infinitive as a Subject. 


535. The Accusative with the Infinitive may be treated as 
the Subject of asentence. The Predicate is a substantive or 
neuter adjective, an impersonal verb or abstract phrase. 


In the English ‘* for—to,”’ the ‘‘for ’’ belongs not to the case but to the Infinitive, but 
the object relation has been effaced here as it has been in Latin. See 422, nN. 1. 


Est intisitatum régem reum capitis esse, C., Dev., 1.1; if 1s an extra- 
ordinary thing that a king should (for a king to) be tried for his life. 
Facinus est vincire civem Romanum, C., Verr., v. 66, 170; it 1s an outrage 
to put a Roman citizenin chains. Necesse est facere siimptum qui quaerit 
(= eum qui quaerit) lucrum, PL., As., 218; need is that he make outlay 
who an income seeks. Légem brevem esse oportet, quo facilius ab imperitis 
teneatur, Sen., #.J2., 94, 38; it 1s proper that a law should be brief 
(a law ought to be brief), that 1t may the more easily be grasped by the 
uneducated. Quid Milonis intererat interficl Cloédium, C., J/il., 13, 34 
(882, 2). Opus est té animé valére, C., Mam., xvi. 14, 2 (406, n. 5). 


Remarks.—r1. A list of expressions taking the Inf. as a subj. is given 
in 422, NN. 

2. Oportet, it 7s proper, and necesse est, must needs, are often used 
with the Subjunctive. So also many other phrases with ut. (See 557.) 

Necesse also takes the Dat. of the Person : 

Ut culpent alil, tibi md laudare necesse est, Ov., [/ev., 12, 131; let others 
blame, but you must give me praise. 

3. When the indirect obj. of the leading verb is the same as the 
subj. of the Inf. the predicate of the subj. is put in the same case as the 
indirect object : in standard prose chiefly with licet, ct 7s left ( free) ; 
in poetry and later prose with necesse, with satius est, 27 1s better, con- 
tingit, 7¢ happens, vacat, there is room. 

Licuit esse otidsd Themistocli, C., Zusc.,1.15,383; Themistocles was 
free to live a life of leisure. 

The Acc. is occasionally found ; always if the Dat. is not expressed. 

Mediés esse iam non licébit (nds), C., Adt., x. 8,4; 2% well no longer be 
allowable to be neutral. 

22 
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Object Sentences Represented by the Participle. 


536. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and 
Representation, to express the actual condition of the object 
of perception or representation. 


Caténem vidi in bibliothéc&i sedentem multis circumfiisum Stodicdrum 
libris, C., Fin., 11. 2, 7; I saw Cato sitting in the Wbrary with an ocean 
of Stoic books about him. Prddiga non sentit pereuntem fémina cénsum, 
JuV., VI. 362 ; the lavish woman does not perceive (how) the cncome (is) 
dwindling. Saepe illam audivi firtiva voce loquentem, CaT., LXVII. 41; 
IT have often heard her talking in a stealthy (in an under-) tone. Gaudé 
quod spectant oculi té mille loquentem, II., Zp., 1. 6, 19 (542). Polyphs- 
mum Homérus cum ariete conloquentem facit, C., Tusc., v. 39, 115 ; Homer 
represents Polyphemus (as) talking with the ram. 

Nores.—1. Thisconstruction is fonnd bnt oncein early Latin (Piso), then in CicERo, 
Satzust, NEpos, Virruvius, Livy, Horace. The naturalisation of it is due to CicERo, 
and other students of Greek models. The poverty of Latin in participles was a serious 
drawback to the convenient distinction from the Infinitive ; and it may be said that the 
participle was never perfectly at home. 

2. On the Inf., see 527, N.1. The Greek construction of Part. agreeing with the 
leading Nom. after verbs of Perception and Emotion, is rare and poetical ; 

Gaudent scribentés, H., Zp.,u. 2,107; they have joy while writing. Sénsit 
mediés délapsus in hostés, V., A., 11. 377 ; he perceived (it) having fallen (that he had 
Sallen) ‘midst the enemy. Gaudent perfusi sanguine fratrum, V., G., 11. 510; they 
rejoice, bedrenched with brothers’ blood. 


537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs of 
Causation and Desire, to denote impatience of anything ex- 


cept entire fulfilment : 


Si qui voluptatibus diicuntur missds faciant honGrés, C., Sest., 66, 138 ; 
af any are led captive by sensual pleasures, let them dismiss honours (at 
once and forever). Huic mandés si quid récté ciratum velis, Ter., Ad., 
372; you must intrust to him whatever you want properly attended to. 

Nores.—1. After verbs of Will and Desire, the Inf. esse is occasionally found with 
this Purt., and hence it may be considered a Pf. Infinitive (280, 2,c). Compare, how- 
ever, Pf. Part. pass. with opus est, tisus est (406). 

2. The verbs of Causation thns employed are ciirare, dare, facere, reddere. The 
usage is most common in early Latin. In the classical period only missum facere, 
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538. Causal sentences are introduced : 


1. By quia, because, quod, (in that) because. = 
2. By quoniam (quom iam), now that, quandd, quandé- ts ae 
quidem, since. roper.) 
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3. By cum (quom), as. (Inference.) 

4. By the Relative Pronoun, partly alone, partly with ut, utpote, 
quippe, etc. (See 626, 684.) 

Nores.—1. Quod is the Ace. Sing. neuter, and quia is probably the Acc. Pl. neuter 
from the relative stem. They have aceordingly often a correlative demonstrative ; so 
with quod: e6, e@ ré, ided, idcircd, ea gratia (in Satuust only), hdc, hac mente 
(H., S., 0. 2, 90), propterea, and a few combinations with ob and propter ; with quia 
are fonnd e6, ea ré, ide, idcircd, propterea, and ergo (in PLautus only). 

2. Quod and quia differ in classical prose, chiefly in that quod is used, and not 
quia, When the causal sentence is at the same time an object sentence. 

3. Quoniam is originally temporal, and as such is still found in PLavtus. The 
causal use of it becomes much more extensive in classical prose, and, like quand6 
(quandéquidem), it is used of evident reasons. 

4. Quand is used principally as a temporal particle. In a causal sense it is very 
rare in CiceRo (in the Orations uever, unless compounded with quidem), and is not 
found in Caesar. The compound with quidem is more common, 

5. Quatenus, iz so far as, is poetical and in late prose. HoracE shows first ex- 
ample, O., 11.24,380. VALERIUS M., QUINTILIAN, Tacitus, PLINY Minor, and Suz- 
TONIUS show oeceasional examples. 


Causal Sentences with QUOD, QUIA, QUONIAM, and QUANDO. 


539. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quand6 are put in the Indicative, except in oblique relation 
(Partial or Total). 


Remark.—The other person of the oblique clause may be imaginary, 
and the writer or speaker may quote from himself indirectly : 

Laetatus sum, quod mihi licéret récta défendere, C., Fam.,1.9,18; I 
was glad (to say to myself) that I was free to champion the right. 


540. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
guand6 take the Indicative in Direct Discourse. 


Torquatus filium suum quod is contra imperium in hostem pignaverat 
necari ifissit, S., C., 52,30; Zorquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had fought against the enemy contrary to order(s) [quod 
pignasset = because, as Torquatus said or thought]. Amantés dé forma 
iidicare nén possunt, quia sénsum oculérum praecipit animus, QUINT., VI. 
2,6; lovers cannot judge of beauty, because the heart forestalls the eye. 
Quia natiira mitari non potest idcircd vérae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, 
C., Lael., 9, 32; because nature cannot change, therefore true friend- 
ships are everlasting. Neque mé vixisse paenitet quoniam ita vixi ut non 
fristra mé natum existumem, C., Cat.W., 23,84; and I am not sorry 
for having lived, since I have so lived that I think I was born not in 
vain. Sdlus erd quoniam nén licet esse tuum, Prop., 1. 9, 46; I shail be 
alone since I may not be thine. Voluptas sémovenda est quand6 ad maiGra 
quaedam nati sumus, Cf, C., Fin., v, 8, 21; pleasure is to be put aside 
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because we are born for greater things. Erant quibus appetentior famae 
[Helvidius] viderétur quandé etiam sapientibus cupidd gloriae novissima 
exuitur, Tac., H.,1v. 6,1; there were some to whom Helvidius seemed 
too eager for fame, oe even from the wise, ambition is the last 
(infirmity) hat ts put off. Sequitur ut liberatdrés (sint), quanddquidem 
tertium nihil potest esse, C., Ph., 11. 13, 81. 


541, Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quando take the Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse (Partial 
or Total). 


Nocti ambulabat in piiblicd Themistoclés quod somnum capere nén pos- 
set, C., Tusc., 1v. 19,44; Themistocles used to walk about in public 
at night because (as he said) he could not get to sleep. Aristidés nodnne 
ob eam causam expulsus est patria quod praeter modum itistus esset ? 
C., Tuse., v. 36, 105 ; (there is) Aristides ; was he not banished his coun- 
try for the (alleged) reason ‘that he was unreasonably just” ? [Né@] 
compdne comas quia sis ventfirus ad illam, Ov., Rem.Am., 679 (517). 
Quoniam (so most MSS.) ipse prd sé dicere non posset, verba fécit frater 
éius Stésagoras, Nep., 1. 7,5; ‘as [Miltiades] could not speak for him- 
self,” his brother, Stesagoras, made a speech, (Indirect quotation from 
the speech of Stesagoras.) 

A good example is Pu., Jf. G., 1412-15. 


Notes.—1. Quia is the usual particle in the canal sense in PLaurus, quod being 
very rare; but quod is more common in TER=ENcE, and is the regular particle in clas- 
sical prose (CAESAR has but one case of quia), though the use of quia revives in post- 
classical Latin. CrcERo makes a point on the difference in meaning in Rosc.Am., 50, 
145: concédd et quod (y reason of the fact that) animus aequus est, et quia 
(Gecause) necesse est, 

2. A rejected reason is introduced by non quod with the Subjv. (as being the sug- 
gestion of another person). The Indic., which is properly used of excluded facts, is 
also used of fiat denials, like the negative and Indic. in the independent sentence, but 
the Subjv. is the rule. Ndn quia is the rule in early Latin, but classical prose shows 
very few examples. From Livy on it becomes common. Other equivalents are ndn 
quod, ndn e6 quod, non ed quo; further, ndn quin for ndn qué non, Allof these are 
found with Subjv. only. The corresponding affirmative is given by sed quod or sed 
quia indiscriminately, regularly with the Indicative. 


Subjanctive : 

Pugilés in iactandis caestibus ingemiscunt, ndn quod doleant, sed quia 
profundenda voce omne corpus intenditur venitque plaga vehementior, C 
Tusc., U. 23,56; boxers in plying the caestus heave groans, not that (as you might sup- 
pose) they are in pain, but because in giving full vent to the voice all the body is put to 
the stretch and the blow comes with a greater rush. Maidrés nostri in dominum dé 
servo quaer! ndluérunt ; non quin posset vérum inveniri, sed quia vidébatur 
indignum esse, C., Afil., 22,59; our ancestors would not allow a slave to be questioned 
by torture against his master, not because (not as though they thought) the truth could 
not be got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. A (Lacedaemonidrum 
exulibus] praetor vim arcuerat, ndn quia salvds vellet sed quia perire causa 
indictaé ndlébat, L., xxxvur. 33,11; the pracior had warded of violence from the 
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Lacedaemonian exiles, not (as you might have supposed) because he wished them to 
escape, but because he did not wish them to perish with their case not pleaded (unheard). 

Thesame principle applies to magis quod (qué), quia—quam qué (first in CicERo), 
quod (first in Sarzusr), quia (first in Livy), with the moods in inverse order. 

Libertatis originem inde, magis quia annuum imperium consulare factum 
est quam quod déminiitum quidquam sit ex régia potestate, numerés, L., 11. 
1,73 you may begin to count the origin of liberty from that point, rather because the 
consular government was limited to a year, than because aught was taken away from 
the royal power. 

Indicative : 

Sum non dicam miser, sed certé exercitus, non quia multis débed sed quia 
saepe concurrunt aliquérum bene de mé meritdrum inter ipsds contentidnés, 
C., Planc., 32,78; Iam, I will not say, wretched, but certainly worried, not because I 
am in debt to many, but because the rival claims of some who have deserved well of me 
often conflict. Compare also H., S., 11. 2, 89. 

3. Verbs of Saying and Thinking are occasionally put in the Subjv. with quod by 
a kind of attraction. Compare 585, nN. 3. 

Impetrare nén potui, quod réligidne sé impediri dicerent, C., Fam., 1v. 12,3; 
LI could not obtain permission, because they said they were embarrassed (prevented) by 
a religious scruple (= quod impedirentur, because (as they said) they were prevented). 

This attraction is said to occur not unfrequently in Cicero, several times in CAESAR 
and Sauust, but is not cited from any other author. Compare, however, créderent, 
l.; Set. x, 3. 

4, On the use of tamquam, eéc., to indicate an assumed reason, see 602, n. 4. 

5. Quand6que is archaic and rare. It is found first in the Twelve Tables, a few 
times in Cicero and Livy, three times in Horacw, and occasionally later. 

6. Causal sentences may be represented by a participle (669), or by the relative (626). 


QUOD with Verbs of Emotion. 


542. Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and Ex- 
pressions of Emotion, such as verbs of Joy, Sorrow, Sur- 
prise, Satisfaction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint. 


The rule for the Mood has been given already: 539. 

Indicative : 

Gaudé quod spectant oculi té mille loquentem, H., Hp., 1. 6, 19 ; rejoice 
that a thousand eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. Dolet 
mihi quod tii nunc stomacharis, C., ad Br., 1. 17, 6 ; it pains me that you 
areangry now. Quintum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit, Cf. C., Ati., 
XE 13, 2(877, 8. 3). Iuvat mé quod vigent studia, Pury., Hp., 1. 13,1; I 
am charmed that studies are flourishing. Tristises? indignor quod sum 
tibi causa doloris, Ov., 77, Iv. 3, 83; are you sad ? Iam provoked (with 
myself) that Tam a cause of pain to you. Tibi gratias agd, quod mé 
omni molestia liberasti, C., Fam., x11. 62; I thank you, that you freed 
me from all annoyance. 

Subjunctive : 

Gaudet miles quod vicerit hostem, Ov., 77., 1. 49 ; the soldier rejoices 
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at having conquered the enemy. WNeque mihl umquam veniet in mentem 
poenitére quod & mé ipse non désciverim, C., Adt., 11. 4,2; 2¢¢ will never 
occur to me to be sorry for not having been untrue to myself. Landat 
Africinum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinéns, C., Off., 11. 22, 76 ; Panaetius 
praises Africanus for having been abstinent. Nemo est dratdrem quod 
Latiné loquerétur admiratus, C., Or., 11.14, 52; no one (ever) admired an 
orator for speaking (good) Latin. Sécratés acciisitus est quod corrumpe- 
ret iuventiitem, Quint., Iv. 4,5; Socrates was accused of corrupting 
youth. MWMemini gloriari solitum esse Quintum Horténsium quod numquam 
bell6 civili interfuisset, C., fam., 1. 16,3; T remember that Quintus Hor- 
tensius used to boast of never having engaged in civil war, Agunt gra- 
tiais quod sibi pepercissent, Cars., B.C., 1. 74, 2 (511, B. 1). 


Remwark.—This class of verbs may be construed with the Acc. and 
Inf.: salvom té advénisse gauded (533) ; also with quia, principally in 
early Latin, and in Cicero’s Letters, then occasionally in Livy, Tact- 
TUs, SUETONIUs, and later. But in Expressions of Praise and Blame, 
Thanks and Complaint, quod is more common. ‘On cum, see 564, N. 2. 

Am6 té et ndn negléxisse habed gratiam, Trr., Ph., 54; I love you 
(= much obliged), and I am thankful to you for not having neglected 
(it). Gratulor ingenium non latuisse tuum, Ov., 7r., 1.9, 54; T congratu- 
late (you) that your genius has not lain hidden. [Isocratés] queritur plis 
honéris corporum quam animérum virtitibus dari, QuINT., 11. 8,9 ; Jso- 
crates complains that more honour is pavd to the virtues of the body than 
to those of the mind. 


NotEs.—1. Perplexing Emotion (Wonder) may be followed by a Conditional, or by 
a Dependent Interrogative, as in English, but this construction is not found in VERGIL, 
CAESAR, SALLUST, and is never common. 

Miror si [Tarquinius] quemquam amicum habére potuit, C., Zael., 15,54; 1 
wonder if Tarquin could ever have had a friend. 

Besides miror (and mirum), there is one case of gauded si in CrcEno (Verr., rv. 17, 
37), and a few cases after expressions of Fearin Tacirvs. There are also sporadic cases 
of indignari (indignitas) si. 

2. Noteworthy is the phrase mirum (-a) ni (nisi), ’tés a wonder that—not, which 
belongs to the colloquialisms of early Latin (PL., Capt., 820), but reappears once in Lrvr. 


SENTENCES OF DESIGN AND TENDENCY. 


543. 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called 
Consecutive Sentences. Both contemplate the end—the one, 
as an aim ; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the par- 
ticle ut (how, that), a relative conjunction. 
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3. They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sen- 
tence, as a rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive Sentences may take also Perfect and 
Pluperfect. 

' 4. They differ in the kind of Subjunctive employed. The 
Final Sentence takes the Optative. The Consecutive Sen- 
tence takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the 


Negative. 
Final; n6 (ut nd), Consecutive: ut non, that not. 
né quis, ut némi, that no one. 
né illus, ut nilllus, that no. 
né umquam, (né quandé,) ut numquam, that never, 
né iisquam, (nécubi,) ut nisquam, ¢hat nowhere. 


né aut—aut, (ut néve—néve,) ut neque—neque, that nevther—nor. 


Remarks.—1. Verbs of Effecting have the Final Sequence. 

2. Verbs of Hindering have the sequence of the Final Sentence, but 
often the signification of the Consecutive. 

3. Verbs of Fearing belong to the Final Sentence only so far as they 
have the Optative Subjunctive ; the subordinate clause is only semi- 
dependent upon the principal, and we have a partial survival of orig- 
inal parataxis. 

Nores.—1. Inasmuch as the Subjv. cannot express a fact, the Latin Consecutive 
clause does not properly express actual result, bnt only a tendency, which may, we 
infer, lead to a result. To obviate this difficulty, the Latin has recourse to the circum- 
locutions with accidit, évenit, cic. 

2. It is to be remarked that the difference between Final and Consecutive often con- 
sists only in the point of view. What is final from the point of view of the doer is 
consecntive from the point of view of the spectator ; hence the variation in seqnence 
after verbs of Effecting. A frustrated purpose gives a negative result ; hence the varia- 
tion in negative after verbs of Hindering. 

3. Here and there in Cicrro, more often in Livy and later writers, instead of néva 
(new), a second clause is added by neque, the force of the final particle being felt 
throughout the sentence. 

Monitor tuus suadébit tibi ut hinc discéd&s neque mihi verbum illum 
respondeas, C., Div. in Caec., 16,52; your adviser will counsel you to depart hence and 
answer me never a word. 


: FINAL SENTENCES. 
544. Final Sentences are divided into two classes: 


I. Final Sentences in which the Design is expressed by 
the particle ; Pure Final Sentences (Sentences of Design). 


Oportet ésse, ut vivas, ndn vivere ut edas, [C.], ad Her., 1v. 28, 39; you 
must eat in order to live, not live tn order to eat. 
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This form may be translated by, (¢n order) to; sometimes by that 
may, that might, that, with the Subjunctive and the like. 


II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the lead- 
ing verb (verba studii et voluntatis, verbs of Will and Desire); 
Complementary Final Sentences. 


Vold uti mihi respondeas, C., Vat., 7,17; I wish you to answer me. 
This form is often rendered by to, never by tm order to, sometimes 
by that and the Subjunctive, or some equivalent. 


Of the same nature, but partly Final and partly Consecu- 
tive in their sequence, are: 
Verbs of Hindering. 


Peculiar in their sequence are : 
Ill. Verbs of Fearing. 


Remarks.—1. The use of the Subjv. with Temporal Particles often 
adds a final sense, inasmuch as the Subjv. regularly looks forward to 
the future. So dum, dénec, quoad (572), antequam, priusquam (577). 

2. The general sense of a Final Sentence may also be expressed : 

(1) By the Relative qui with the Subjunctive. (630.) 

(2) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gerundive, with (seldom without) 
causa or gratia. (428, R. 2.) 

(3) By ad with Gerund and Gerundive. (482.) 

(4) By the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. (429, 2.) 

(5) By the Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive after verbs of 
Giving, etc. (430.) 

(6) By the Accusative Supine after verbs of Motion. (435.) 

(7) By the Future Participle Active (post-Ciceronian). (4388, N.) 

(8) By the Infinitive (poetic and rare). (421, n. 1, a.) 


1. Pure Final Sentences. 
545. Pure Final Sentences are introduced by : 


1. Ut (uti) (ow) that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs. (630.) 


Ut and né are often preceded by a demonstrative expression, such 
as: idcircd, therefore; ed, to that end; propterea, on that account; ed 
consilid, with that design; e& causa, ré, for that reason. 


2. Qué = ut ed, that thereby; with comparatives, that 
the...—3 
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3. N6, that not, lest, continued by néve, neu. (444.) 


Oportet ésse, ut vivas, ndn vivere ut edas, [C.], ad Her., 1v. 28, 39 (544, 
I.). Inventa sunt specula, ut homé ipse sd ndsset, Sen., V.Q., 1.17, 4; 
mirrors were invented, to make man acquainted with himself. Ut 
améris, amabilis estd, Ov., A.A., 11. 107; that you may be loved (to make 
yourself loved, in order to be loved), be lovable. Légem brevem esse 
oportet, qué facilius ab imperitis tenedtur, Srn., L.1/., 94, 38(535). [Senex] 
serit arborés, quae alteri saeclé présint, Carcitius (C., Tusc., 1. 14, 31); 
the old man sets out trees, to do good to the next generation. Semper habé 
Pyladén aliquem qui ctiret Orestem, Ov., em.Am., 589; always have some 
Pylades, to tend Orestes, [Athéniénsés] creant decem praetérés qui exer- 
citul praeessent, Nep., 1. 4,4; the Athenians make ten generals to com- 
mand their army. [Magnésiam Themistocli Artaxerxés] urbem ddnarat, 
quae ei panem praebéret, NEp., 11. 10,3; Artaxerzes had given Themis- 
tocles the city of Magnesia, to furnish him with bread, Gallinae pennis 
fovent pullds, né frigore laedantur, Cf. C., V.D., 1. 52, 129; hens keep 
(their) chickens warm with (their) wings, that they may not be (to keep 
them from being) hurt by the cold. Dionysius, nd collum tonsdri commit- 
teret, tondére filids suds docuit, C., Zusc., v. 20, 58 (423, Nn. 6). 


REMARKS.—I. Ut né is found for né with apparently no difference in 
signification, occasionally at all periods, but not in CarsaR, SALLUST, 
Livy. Qué without comparative is rare and cited only from Puautus, 
TERENCE, SALLUST, OvID, and late Latin ; quoné (= ut n@) is not found 

‘till the time of Dictys ; apparent examples in classical Latin are to be 
otherwise explained. Quéminus and quin occur in special uses, 

2. Ut non is used when a particular word is negatived: 

Confer té ad Mallium, ut ndn éiectus ad aliénés sed invitatus ad tuds 
isse videaris, C., Cat., 1.9, 23; betake yourself to Mallius, that you may 
seem to have gone not as an outcast to strangers but as an invited guest 
to your own (friends). 

3. Ut and né are used parenthetically at all periods, depending on 
a suppressed word of Saying or the like. 

Utque magis stupeas lidés Paridemque reliquit, Juv., v1.87; and to 
stun you more (I tell you that) she left Paris and the games. 

The verb of Saying may be inserted: atque ut omnés intellegant dicd, 
C., Imp., 8,20 ; and that all may understand, I say. 


Il. Complementary Final Sentences. 


A. Verbs of Will and Desire. 


546. Complementary Final Sentences follow verbs of 
Willing and Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urg- 
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ing and Demanding, of Resolving and Endeavouring (verba 
studii et voluntatis). 
1. Positive : ut. 


Vold uti mihi respondeas, C., Vat.. 7, 17 (544, I1.). (Phaéthin) optavit 
ut in currum patris tollerétur, C., Off., 11. 25,94; Phaethon desired to 
be lifted up into his father’s chariot. Admoned ut cottidié meditére 
resistendum esse irdcundiae, C., Q./’., I. 1. 13, 88; Ladmonish you to reflect 
daily that resistance must be made to hot-headedness. Ubii (Caesarem) 
drant, ut sibf parcat, CarEs., B.G., v1.9, 7; the Ubii beg Cesar to spare 
them. Sed precor ut possim titius esse miser, Ov., 7'7r., Vv. 2, 78 (428, 2). 
Exigis ut Priamus natérum finere lidat, Ov., 7r., v. 12,7; you exact that 
Priam sport at (his) sons’ funeral. Athéniénsés cum statuerent ut navés 
cdnscenderent, Cyrsilum quendam suadentem ut in urbe manérent lapidibus 
obruérunt, C., Off., 11. 11,48; the Athenians, resolving to go on board 
their ships, overwhelmed with stones (= stoned) one Cyrsilus, who tried 
to persuade them to remain in the city. 


So also any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or 
Demanding. 


Pythia respondit ut moenibus ligneis sé miinirent, Nep., 1. 2,6; the 
Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 


2. Negative: né, utné; continued by néve (neu), and not. 


Caesar suls imperavit né quod omniné télum in hostés réicerent, Cars., _ 
B.G., 1. 46, 2; Caesar gave orders to his (men) not to throw back any mis- 
stile at all at the enemy. Themistoclés [collégis suis] praedixit ut né prius 
Lacedaemonidrum légatés dimitterent quam ipse esset remissus, NEP., II. 7, 
3; Themistocles told his colleagues beforehand not to dismiss the Lace- 
daemonian envoys before he were sent back. Pompéius suis praedixerat 
ut Caesaris impetum exciperent néve sé locd movérent, CarEs., B.C., 111. 92, 
1; Pompey had told his men beforehand to receive Caesar’ 8 charge and 
not to move from thetr position. 


Remarxs.—1. When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking, Knowing and Showing, the Inf. must 
be used. The English translation is that, and the Indic.: volé, J will 
have tt (maintain), moned, J remark, persuaded, J convince, décernd, I 
decide, cogs, I conclude: 

[Moned] artem sine adsiduitate dicendi nén multum iuvare, Cf. [C.], ad 
Her.,1.1,15; lremark that art without constant practice in speaking is 
of little avail. Vix cuiquam persuadébatur Graecia omni césstirés (Rémands), 
L., XXXIII. 32,3; scarce any one could be persuaded that the Romans 
would retire from all Greece. Non sunt isti audiendi qui virtitem diram 
et quasi ferream esse quandam volunt, C., Lael., 13, 48 G13, R. 2). Est 
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mds hominum ut nolint eundem pliribus rébus excellere, C., Brut., 21, 843 
it ts the way of the world not to allow that the same man excels in more 
things (than one). 

2. When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjv., with- 
out ut, is employed, and the restriction of sequence to Pr. and Impf. 
is removed : 

Velim existimés néminem cuiquam caéridrem umquam fuisse quam té mihi, 
C., Fam., 1. 9, 24; £ wish you to think that no one was ever dearer to 
any one than you to me. Malé té sapiéns hostis metuat quam stulti civés 
laudent, L., xxtr. 39, 20; J had rather a wise enemy should fear you 
than foolish citizens should praise you. Exctsatum habeas mé rogo, 
céno domi, Marr., 11. 79, 2 (288). Hiic ades, insini feriant sine litora 
fluctiis, V., Zc., 9, 48; come hither (and) let the mad waves lash the 
shores. Tam félix essés quam formésissima vellem, Ov., Am.,1. 8, 27 (802). 
Vellem mé ad cénam invitassés, C., Mam., xu. 4, 1 (261, R.). Occidit occi- 
deritque sinds cum ndmine Tria, V., A., x11. 828; tis fallen, and let 
Troy be fallen, name and all. 

So iubed in poetry and later prose. Compare also potius quam, 577, N.6. 

3. Ut nd is not used after verbs of negative signification, as impedid, 
I hinder, rectisd, I refuse (548). Otherwise there seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between it and né, except that sometimes the né seems 
to apply more to a single word in the sentence. 

4. On nédum, see 482, 5, k. 2. 


Nores.—1. Such verbs and phrases are: Willing and Wishing: vol6, ndl6, mals, 
opts, studed. Warning and Beseeching: hortor, adhortor, moned, admoned, 
auctor sum, consilium d6, 6rd, rogd, petd, precor, poscd, postuld, flagitd, ob- 
secrd, Urging and Demanding: suaded, persuaded, cénsed, imperd, mando, 
praecipid, Edic6, dicd, scribd. Resolving and Endeavouring: status, cénstitud, 
décern6, nitor, contend6, labord, pignd, id ago, operam dd, ciird, vided, prd- 
vided, prospicié, legem fero, 1éx ‘est, ete. 

2. Substantives of kindred meaning, in combination with the copula or other verbs, 
take similar constructions. Such are yoluntas, cupiditas, spés, ardor, auctoritas, 
consilium (especially i in the combination e6, héc consilid), signum, praeceptum, 
exemplum, propositum, officium, negotium, minus, verba, and litterae (with 
dare, mittere, eéc.), sententia, animus (especially ed anim6), condicid (especially 
ea cqndicidne), foedus, itis, 1éx (ea lége), ciira, opera, causa, ratio. 

3. Instead of ut with the Subjv., the Inf. is frequently used with this class of verbs. 
So, generally, with iubed, 7 (order, 532. With verbs of Asking, however, the Inf. is 
not commonuntil Vere. Ordre has Inf. once in Praurus, then in Vercix and later 
poets ; in prose first in Tacirus. Rogare has ut regularly, Inf. only once (Car., Xxxv. 
10). Quaesd, implord, obsecrd, obtéstor, never have Inf., flagitare only once 
(H., S., 1. 4, 61) until Suzrontus ; postuldre very often, especially in early Latin in 
the sense expect ; pdscere not till the Augustan poets. Authors vary. The use of the 
Inf. is wider in poetry and silver prose. 


B. Verbs of Hindering. 


547, The dependencies of verbs of Hindering may be regarded as 
partly Final, partly Consecutive. Né and qudminus are originally final, 
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but the final sense is often effaced, especially in quéminus. Quin is a 
consecutive particle. The sequence of verbs of Hindering is that of 
the Final Sentence. 

The negative often disappears in the English translation. 


548. Verbs and phrases signifying to Prevent, to Forbid, 
to Refuse, and to Beware, may take né with the Subjunc- 
tive, if they are not negatived. 


Impedior né plira dicam, C., Suill., 33, 92 ; Tam hindered from say- 
ing more (I am hindered that I should say no more). ‘* Who did hinder 
you that ye should not obey the truth ?” Gat., v. 7. 


Servitis mea mihi interdixit né quid mirer meum malum, PL., Pers., 
621; my slavery has forbidden me to marvel aught at ill of mine. Hi- 
stiaeus né rés conficerétur obstitit, Ner., 1. 3,5; Histiaeus opposed the 
thing's being done. (Régulus) sententiam né diceret reciisavit, C., Off., 11. 
27, 100; Regulus refused to pronounce an opinion. Maledictis déterrére 
né scribat parat, TeR., Ph., 3 (423, 2). Tantum cum fingés né sis mani- 
fésta cavétd, Ov., A.A., 111. 801 (271, 2). Tantum né noceas dum vis pri- 
desse vidétd, Ov., Tr.,1. 1, 101; only see (to tt) that you do not do harm 
ulvile you wish to do good. 


Notrs.—1. The most important of these words are: Preventing: impedire, im- 
pedimenté esse, prohibére, tenére, retinére, déterrére, interclidere, interpel- 
lare, déprecari, obsistere, obstare, intercédere, interpdénere. forbidding: 
interdicere. efusing: rectisfire, repiignare, resistere, sé tenére, sé repri- 
mere, sibi temperfre, morari. Beware: cavére, vidére, and a few others, 
cspecially the phrase per aliquem stare (more often with quominus). 

2. Many verbs of Preventing and Refusing also take quéminus (549), and some also 
the Infinitive (423, 2, n. 2). . 

3. Cavére, to beware, and praecavére belong to verbs of Hindering only so far as 
action is contemplated. Cavére, followed by ut, means fo be sure to; by né or ut 
né, fo see to it that not; by né, to take precautions against. When né is omitted, 
cavé, cavété, with the Subjv., form circumlocutions for the negative Imperative 
(271, 2). So with vidé ut, né. Cavére also has the Inf. occasionally as a verb of 
negative Will (423, 2, N.2), beginning with PLautus. In prose it is cited only from 
Cato (once), CicERo (A?t., 111. 17, 3), SALLUST (Jug., 64,2), and PLiny Mal. 

4. Vidé né (né non), see to id Jest, is often used as a polite formula for dubité an 
(457, 2), T am inclined to think. Crédere omnia vidé né non sit necesse, C., Div., 
I. 13, 31. 


549, Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quéminus 
(= ut e6 minus), that thereby the less, with the Subjunctive. 


Aetads nén impedit quéminus agri colendi studia tene&mus, C., Cat. JI., 
17, 60 ; age does not hinder our retaining interest in agriculture. Non 
déterret sapientem mors qudminus rei piblicae cdnsulat, C., Tusc., I. 38, 
91; death does not deter the sage from consulting the interest of the 
State. Quid obstat quéminus (Deus) sit beatus ? C., V.D., 1. 34,95; what 
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as in the way of God's being happy ? Caesar cOgnovit per Afranium 
stare quominus proelid dimicarétur, Cars., B.C., 1. 41,3; Caesar found 
that it was Afranius’s fault that there was no decisive fight (stat, there 
is a stand-still). 

Notzs.—1. With impedire and prohibére Cazsar never uses quominus ; CicrRo 
rarely. But with other words implying Hindrance Cicero uses quéminus not unfre- 
quently. With prohibére the regular construction is the Inf., but this is rare with 
impedire, quéminus being the role. With reciisare, the Inf. is rare (CaEs., B.G., 
{I1. 22, 3) but classical, becoming more frequent from Livy on. The passive of déter- 
rére is also construed with the Inf. occasionally. 

2. PLAUTUS does not use quéminus, TERENCE first, but seldom. It is especially 
common from the time of Cicero. In TERENCE the elements are sometimes separated 
(qué—minus), thus emphasising the relative character. But it is not so used in the 
classical Latin, dnd in the Silver Age the force of its origin ceases to be felt, so that itis 
construed like quin, The fact that it is not found in PLaurus nor in Virruvius has 
led to the suggestion that it is a book-word. 

8. The difference in usage between quéminus and quin seems to be that while 
quin is always used with negatives, qudminus occurs sometimes with positives, so that 
according to the connection it is either Final or Consecutive. 

4. Qué sétius for quéminus is archaic, but occurs twice in CorniFicivs and 
twice in Cicero (Jnv., 11. 45,182; 57, 170). 


lll. Verbs of Fearing. 


550. 1. Verbs of Fearing; and expressions that involve 
Fear, take the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and ania 
Subjunctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and eee 
Indicative. The Perfect Subjunctive rogMiay represents 
the Perfect Indicative. 

Present and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and 
Pluperfect after a Past Tense. 

These constructions are survivals of the original parataxis, when né and ut were 
particles of wish. Thus, timed : né veniat, J am afraid; may he not come (i.e., Lam 
afraid that he will), becomes, when the two clauses are combined, timed né veniat, 
Lam afraid lest (that) he may (will) come. Similarly with ut, which in this usage 
was originally how. Hence, 

2. With verbs of Fearing, né, lest, shows that the nega- 
tive is wished and the positive feared ; ut (mé non) shows 
that the positive is wished and the negative feared : né non 
is used regularly after the negative, or an interrogative with 
negative force. 


Vereor né hostis veniat, 7 fear lest the enemy come, that he is coming, 
that he will come. (I wish he may not come.) 

Vereor né hostis vénerit, J fear lest the enemy have come, that (it will 
turn out that) he has come. 
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Vereor ut amicus veniat, I fear (how my friend can come) lest my friend 
come not, that he is not coming, will not 
come. (I wish he may come.) 

Vereor ut amicus vénerit, J fear lest my friend have not come, that he 
has not come. 

Non vereor né amicus non veniat, [ do not fear that my friend is not 
coming, will not come. ; 

Non vereor né amicus non vénerit, J do not fear that my friend has not 
come. 


Id pavés, né diicds ti illam, ti autem ut diicis, Ter., And., 349; that’s 
what you dread, you lest you marry her (né diicam!); you, on the other 
hand, lest you don’t (utinam diicam!). 

Vereor né dum minuere velim labdrem augeam, C., Leg., 1. 4, 12; I fear 
lest, while I wish to lessen the toil, I increase vt (that I am increasing 
ef). Verémur né parum hic liber mellis et absinthii multum habére vide- 
atur, Quint., n1.1,5; Tam afraid that this book will seem to have too 
little honey and (too) much wormwood. Timed né tibi nihil praeter la- 
crimas queam reddere, C., Planc., 42,101; Tam afraid that I can give 
you nothing in return save tears. Aurum inspicere volt né subruptum 
siet, Pi., Aul., 39; he wishes to iuspect the gold (for fear) lest it be 
Jjilched. 

Timed ut sustineds (labdrés), C., “am., xiv. 2,3; I fear that you will 
not hold out under your toils. Vereor né dum défendam mess, non parcam 
tuis, C., Aft., 1.17, 3; I fear lest in defending my own I may not spare 
thine. Non vereor né tua virtiis opinidnui hominum non respondeat, Cf. C., 
Fam., 1. 5,2; Ido not fear that your virtue will not answer to (come 
up to) public expectation. Meta né id cdnsilif céperimus quod non facile 
explicdre possimus, C., fam., xiv. 12; I fear that we have formed a plan 
that we cannot readily explain. Wnum illud extiméscébam né quid turpius 
facerem, vel dicam, iam effécissem, C., Ad?., 1x. 7,1; the only thing I feared 
was, lest I should act disgracefully, or, I should (rather) say, (lest) Z 
had already acted disgracefully. 


Nores.—1. Ut seems to be used only after metud, paved, timed, and vereor. 
Most common is yvereor; metud is common in early Latin, but is cited but rarely later 
(Horace, CicERO) ; paved has to be supplied once with ut in TER., And., 349. Timed 
ut is found first in Crcrno, and is very rare. 

2. N&é non is very rare in early Latin, but becomes more frequent from C1cERO on. 
Ut né is never found for né. 

3. Two strange cases are cited where, instead of né, ut seems to be used, viz., Hor., 
S.,1. 3,120, nam ut ferula caedas meritum md@idra subire verbera, non vereor, 
and L., xxv. 22, 12, nihil minus, quam ut égredi obsess1 moenibus audérent, 
timéri poterat. In the first case the ut clause precedes, and the non vereor is used 
by anacoluthon ; in the second the ut clause is a circumlocution for an omitted illud, 
parallel to nihil, This is also helped by the antecedence of the ut clause. 

4. When a verb of Fear is a verb of Uncertainty an indirect question may follow : 
vereor qué modé acceptiri sitis, [C.], ad Her., 1v. 37, 49. 
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5. (a) With the Inf. verbs of Fear are verbs of (negative) Will: vereor = prae 
timire nél6. 

Vis Allobrogum téstimdniis nbn crédere timétis? C., Font., 12,26; are ye 
afraid to disbelieve the testimony of the Allobroges? WVereor laudare praesentem, 
C., W.D., 1. 21,58 (423, 2). Nil metuunt ifirfre, Car., uxrv. 146 ; they have no fear to 
take an oath. 

These constructions are found at all periods and with a wide range of words. Crc- 
ERo, however, is restrained in his usage, and the most examples are found in the poets 
and later prose writers. 

(0) With the Acc. and Inf. verbs of Fear are verbs of Thinking or of Perception : 
vereor = cum tim6re putd or vided. 

Verébar nén omnés causam vincere posse suam [Ov., Her., 16,75]. Télum- 
que instare treméscit, V., 4., x11. 916. ; 

This construction is rare, but occurs at all periods ; more often, however, it involves 
the substantives timor and metus, especially in Livy, who shows seven cases alto- 
gether. 


CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Sentences of Tendency and Result. 


551. 1. Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which 
show the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. In Latin, 
Result is a mere inference from Tendency, though often an 
irresistible inference. In other words, the Latin language 
uses so as throughout, and not so ¢hat, although so that is 
often a convenient translation. The result is only implied, 
not stated. 

2. Consecutive Sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency is ex- 
pressed by the Particle: Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

II. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency lies in 
the leading Verb: (a) after verbs of Effecting ; (4) after 
negatived verbs of Preventing, Doubt, and Uncertainty ; 
(c) after words and phrases requiring expansion. 


I. Pure Consecutive Sentences. 


552. Pure Consecutive Sentences are introduced by 

1. Ut (uti), that, so that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs (631). 

2, Ut—néin, that, so that, as—not, continued by neque, nec 
(543, 4). . 

3. Quin = ut non, after a negative sentence (554). 

Correlative demonstratives occur very often : ita (sic), tam, 
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tantopere, tantd, tantum, aded, ed, huc; talis, tantus, tot, is, 
éius modi, and others of similar meaning. 


In virtiite multi sunt adscénsiis, ut is ma&ximé gloria excellat, qui vir- 
tite plirimum praestet, C., Planc., 25,60; on virtue there are many 
degrees, so that he excels most in glory who is most advanced in virtue. 
Neque mé vixisse paenitet quoniam ita vixi ut non friistra mé natum exis- 
tumem, C., Cat. Jf, 23, 84 (540). Tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam in 
hoste etiam diligamus, C., Lael., 9, 29 ; so great is the virtue of upright- 
ness, that we love it even in an enemy. Non is es ut t6 pudor umquam & 
turpitiidine revocarit, C., Cat., 1. 9,22; you are not the man for shame 
ever to have recalled you (= ever to have been recalled by shame) from 
baseness. Némé aded ferus est ut ndn mitéscere possit, H., Hp., 1. 1, 89 ; 
no one 18 so savage that he cannot (be made to) soften. Nil tam difficile 
est quin quaerendé invéstigari possiet, Ter., Heaut.,675; naught is so 
hard but at can (= that tt cannot) be tracked out by search. Numquam 
tam male est Siculis quin aliquid facété et commodé dicant, C., Verr., rv. 
43, 95 ; the Sicilians are never so badly off as not to (have) something 
or other clever and pat (to) say. 


Remarks.—r1. Notice especially the impersonal tantum abest, afuit 
(rarely aberat)—ut—ut. The phrase originates with an abstract Abl. 
dependent on a personal absum, which abstract Abl. is afterward ex- 
panded into a consecutive clause with ut. 

[Agésilaus] tantum afuit ab insolentia glériae ut commiseratus sit for- 
tiinam Graeciae, NEP., XVII. 5,2; Agesilaus was so far from the inso- 
lence of glory that ie pitied the (mis)fortune of Greece. Tantum abest 
ab ed ut malum mors sit ut verear nd homini sit nihil bonum aliud, C., 
Tuse., I. 31, 76; so far is it from death (= so far is death from) being 
an evil that I fear man has no other blessing. Tantum &fuit, ut illérum 
praesidid nostram firmarémus cléssem, ut etiam 4 Rhodiis urbe prohibéren- 
tur nostri milités, Lentuuus [C., Fam., xu. 15, 2]; so far were we from 
strengthening our fleet by reinforcements from them that our soldiers 
were actually kept away from the city by the Rhodians. Tantum abest 
ut nostra mirémur ut fisque eo difficilés simus ut nobis ndn satisfaciat ipse 
Démosthenés, C., Or., 29, 104; so far are we from admiring our own (com- 
positions) that we are so hard to please that Demosthenes himself fails to 
satisfy us. 

The personal construction is extremely rare. 

The second ut may be omitted, and a declarative sentence follow 
asyndetically : Tantum aberat ut binds (librés) scriberent: vix singulds 
eonfécérunt, C., Adé., xu. 21,5 ; so far were they from writing two copies 
of each book, they with difficulty finished up one. 

2. Dignus, worthy, indignus, unworthy, aptus, idéneus, fit, take a con- 
secutive sentence with qui. Occasionally in early, more often in later 
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Latin, dignus and indignus take ut. In poetry all these words are 
found sometimes with the Infinitive. 

Qui modesté paret, vidétur qui aliquandd imperet dignus esse, C., Leg., 
mi. 2,5 ; he who obeys duly seems to be worthy to command some day. 

3. While ita (sic) is usually antecedent to a consecutive ut, it 
may also be antecedent to a final ut or nd when the design or wish 
intrudes. Ita mé gessi né tibi pudéri essem, L., xu. 15,6 ; J behaved my- 
self so as not to be a disgrace to you. 

So not unfrequently when a restriction or condition is intended : 

Ita probanda est mansuéttdd ut adhibedtur rei ptiblicae causa sevéritas, 
C., Off., 1. 25,88; mildness is to be approved, so that (provided that) 
strictness be used for the sake of the commonwealth. Ita frul volunt 
voluptatibus ut niilli propter eis cdnsequantur dolorés, C., #2n., 1. 14, 48 ; 
they wish to enjoy pleasures without having any pain to ensue on ac- 
count of them. [Pythagoras et Platd] mortem ita laudant ut fugere vitam 
vetent, C., Scaur., 4,5; Pythagoras and Plato so praise death, that they 
(while they praise death) forid fleeing from life. Ita ti istaec tua 
miscétd nd mé admisceds, Trn., Heaui., 783 ; mix up your mixings so you 
mix me not withal. Tantum & valld [Pompéi] prima aciés aberat, uti nd 
t@l6 adici posset, Cans., B.C, 11. 55. 

Ut alone may also be used thus : Réx esse nélim ut esse cridélis velim, 
Syr., 577; king I would not be, if I must school myself to cruelty. 

»* Ut nin is often = without, and the English verbal in -ing: 

(Octavianus) numquam filids suds populd commendavit ut non adiceret : si- 
merébuntur, SUET., Aug., 56; Octavianus (Augustus) never recommended 
his sons to the people in such a way as not to add (= without adding) : 
uf they are worthy. Qui n& malum habeat abstinet sé ab initria certd 
malet existimari bonus vir ut nén sit quam esse ut non putétur, C., Fin., 11. 
22, 71 ; he who, to avoid misfortune, abstains from injury, will certainly 
prefer being thought a good man without being such, to being (a good 
man) without being believed (to be such). 


Il. Complementary Consecutive Sentences. 
A. Verbs of Effecting. 

553. Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly to the Final Sentence. The negative is nén or né; the 
sequence, final. 

Such verbs are : 

1. Verbs of Causation : facere, efficere, perficere, [ make, 
effect, achieve ; assequi, consequi, I attain, accomplish, and 
many others. 

The following are cited as more or less common in CicERo : pr@ficere, 

23 
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impetrire, valére, committere, tenére, adipisci, praestare, ferre (in phrases 
consuétidd, natira, fortiina fert), adferre, adiuvare, expiignare, extorquére, 
exprimere, and a few others. 

Efficiam ut intellegatis, C., Cluent., 3,7; I will cause you to under- 
stand. Sed perfice, ut Crassus haec quae coartavit nobis explicet, C., Or., 
1. 35, 163 ; but bring tt about that Crassus (make Crassus) unfold to us 
what he has condensed. Nén committam ut causam aliquam tibi reciisandi 
dem, C., Or., 11.57, 2383; I shall not make the blunder of giving you an 
excuse for refusing. 


Negatives : 


Rérum obsciiritas non verborum facit ut non intellegatur 6ratid, C., Fin., 
11.5,15; at ¢s the obscurity of the subject, not of the words, that 
causes the language not to be understood. Potestis efficere ut male moriar, 
ut nén moriar non potestis, PLin., H’p., 111. 16,11; you may make me die 
a hard death, keep me from dying you cannot. Efficiam posthac né 
quemquam voce lacessas, V., Hc.,3,51; I will bring tt about that you 
challenge no one hereafter in song. 

Facere ut is often little more than a periphrasis ; especially in the 
forms fac ut and faxd, faxit (both peculiar to Comedy). 

Fortiina vestra facit ut irae meae temperem, L., XXXVI. 35,3; your for- 
tune causes that I(makes me) restrain my anger (put metesto my anger). 
Invitus (325, R. 6) facid ut recorder ruinas rei piiblicae, C., Vat., 9, 21; (it 
is) against my will that I (am doing so as to) recall the ruined condtiton 
of the commonweaith. 


2. Verbs of Compelling and Permitting : 


Cogere, adigere, impellere, diicere, with its compounds, movére, com- 
movére, to which must be added ex6rare, fo force by pleading. Permit- 
tere, sinere, conc@dere, dare, (ndn) pati, and less often largiri, tribuere, 
ferre. 
 Tenémus memoria Catulum esse codctum ut vita sé ipse privaret, C., Or., 
111. 3,9; we remember that Catulus was forced to take his own iife. 
Illud natiira non patitur, ut alidrum spoliis nostras copias augeamus, C., 
Off., UI. 5, 22; nature does not allow us to increase our wealth by the 
spotls of others. Collégam perpulerat né contra rem publicam sentiret, S., 
C., 26,4; he had prevailed upon his colleague, not to take sides against 
the commonwealth. 

Norr.—Cogere has usually the Inf. (423, 2, N. 2), so occasionally sinere, pati, On 
permittere, see 532, n.1. Cdgere in the sense conclude is a verb of Saying (546, R. 1). 
Facere and efficere, in the sense cause, are very rarely used with the Infinitive. Com- 


pare C., Br., 38, 142, (Actid) talés Sratérés vidérf facit, qualés ipsI sé vidéri 
volunt. This becomes more common in very late Latin. 


3. Passive verbs of Causation, and their equivalents, 
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namely, many Impersonal Verbs of Happening and Follow- 
ing, of Accident and Consequent. 


Such verbs are confici, effici, fit, accidit, contingit, obtingit, évenit, 7 
happens, tsi venit, ié occurs, sequitur, ¢¢ follows, and many others. So 
also est, 2¢ 7s the case. 

Ex qué efficitur, nin ut voluptas né (the design of the arguer) sit vo- 
luptas, sed ut voluptas non (the result of the argument) sit summum bo- 
num, C., Fin., 11. 8,24; from which it results, not that pleasure is not 
pleasure, but that pleasure ts not the supreme good. Potest fieri ut fallar, 
C., Fam., xul. 73, 2; (dt) may be (that) Iam mistaken. Potest fieri ut 
is unde té audisse dicis iratus dixerit, C., Or., 11. 70, 285; (it) may be (that) 
he from whom you say you heard (it) said it im anger. Persaepe évenit 
ut fitilitas cum honestate certet, C., Part.Or., 25,89; it very often (so) 
happens that profit 1s at variance with honor. 


Note.—Noteworthy is the early Latin use of (fleri) potis ut né, as in fierl potis 
est ut né qua exeat, TER., Ad., 626. 


4. Very many impersonal verbs and combinations of neuter 
adjectives with est, after the analogy of the impersonals just 
mentioned. 


Such are: additur, accédit, 2¢ 7s added ; restat, reliquom est, i¢ remains ; 
apparet, 7¢ 7s plain. Enumerations, as, proximum, tertium, extrémum 
est; inisitatum, rarum est, 2¢ rarely happens that; novom, singulare, 
mirum, inauditum, vérum, falsum, (non) vérisimile, cdnsequéns, efc. Also 
rarely, interest, necesse est, necessarium est, and the like. 

Ad Appi Claudi senectiitem accédébat etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat.J7., 
6, 16; éo the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind. Eine integrum quidem erat ut ad ifistitiam remigraret, C., Tusc., 
vy. 21,62; for him it was not even an open question to go back to 
justice, Rarum (= rar6 accidit) ut sit iddneus suae rel quisque défénsor, 
QuInt., Iv. 1,46; a is rare for a man to be a good defender of his own 
case. 


REMARKS.—1. Necesse est, 1f 7s necessary, generally, and oportet, i¢ 
behooves, always omit ut: 

[Leuctrica piigna] immortalis sit necesse est, NEP., Xv. 10, 2 ; the battle 
of Leuctra must needs be immortal. Sed ndn effugiés; mécum moriaris 
oportet, PRop., 11. 8,25 ; but you shall not escape; you must die with 
me. 

2. The neuter adjectives with ut are very rare until the post-classi- 
cal period and are far more commonly construed with the Infinitive. 

3. Very common is the periphrasis fore (futirum) ut, which gives the 
common form of the Fut. Infinitive. See 248. 
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B. Verbs of Hindering. 


554. Quin is used like quéminus, with Verbs of Preventing, 
Refusing, efc., but only when they are negatived or ques- 
tioned. 

Nores.—i. Quin is compounded of qui—an interrogative-relative Ablative or 
Locative—and né (non). Its first use is interrogative: ‘‘why not ” in an indignant 
question ; almost equivalent to an indignant Imperative, with which, through the fad- 
ing ont of its composition, it is occasionally connected, especially in early and later 
Latin, rarely in C1cERo (269). 

2. An indignant question (How not ? Why not ?) objects to opposition, and is there- 
fore naturally construed with the negative of a verb of Hindering. Hence quin, as an 
interrogative (How noé ?), takes the seqnence of the Interrogative Sentence. But this 
shows itself only after words of doubt ; after verbs of Preventing the sequence coincides 
with that of the Final Sentence, and after other negative sentences the sequence coin- 
cides with that of the Consecutive Sentence. 

3. By its combination with verbs of Preventing, quIn came to be felt as a consecu- 
tive particle = ut nOn, and was then used in other consecntive connections for 
ut non, : 


° 


555. Quin is used when Verbs and Phrases of Preventing, 
Omitting, Refraining, Refusing, and Delaying, Doubt, and 
Uncertainty, are negatived or questioned. 

1. Verbs of Preventing and the like (sequence of the 
Final Sentence). 


Vix nunc obsistitur illis quin lanient mundum, Ov., J/.,1.58; they 
are now hardly to be kept (that they should not rend) from rending 
the universe. Antiochus non sé tenuit quin contra suum doctérem librum 
aderet, C., Ac., 11. 4,12; Antiochus did not refrain from publishing a 
book against his teacher. Vix reprimor quin té manére iubeam, PL., 
M.G., 1368; Lam scarcely kept back (keep myself back) from bidding 
you remain. Neque mé lippiter [prohibébit] quin sic faciam uti con- 
stitul, PL., Am., 1051; nor will Jupiter prevent me from doing just as 
I determined to do. 


Remark.—tThe list of verbs is given in 548, n. 1. 


2. Verbs of Doubt and Uncertainty (sequence of the 
Interrogative Sentence). 


Non dubium est quin uxérem ndlit filius, Ter., And., 172; there 1s no 
doubt that (my) son does not want a wife. Quis dubitet (= némé dubi- 
tet) quin in virtiite divitiae sint? C., Parad., v1. 2,48 (259). Non 
dubitari débet quin fuerint ante Homérum poétae, C., Br., 18, 71; if 13 not 
to be doubted that there were poets before Homer. Nunc mihi non est 
dubium quin ventiirae non sint (legidnés), C., Fam., u. 17, 5 (515). 
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Occasionally verbs of Saying and Thinking are found with the same 
construction, because they are near equivalents. 

Negari non potest quin réctius sit etiam ad pacitds barbards exercitum 
mitti, Cf. L., xu. 36, 2; it cannot be denied (doubted) that tt ts better for 
an army to be sent to the barbarians even though they be quiet. Non 
abest stispicid (Litotés [700] for dubitari non potest) quin (Orgetorix) ipse 
sibi mortem cdnsciverit, Cans., B.G., 1.4,4; there is no lack of ground 
to suspect (= there ts no doubt that) Orgetoriz killed himself. 


Remarxks.—1. The principal gain of the interrogative sequence is 
that the Periphrastic Fut. may be employed (of which, however, the 
first example is cited from CicrRo), but according to 515,R. 3, nin 
dubitd quin may have the simple Subjv. instead of the Periphrastic : 

Non dubitare quin dé omnibus obsidibus supplicium simat (Ariovistus), 
Cass., B.G., 1. 31,15 ; “he did not doubt that Artovistus would put all 
the hostages to death.” Compare Cart., CVI11. 3. 

So when there is an original Subjv. notion : 

Non dubitd quin ad té statim veniam, C., Aéé., vi. 118, 3; J donot 
doubt that I ought to come to you forthwith. (Veniam? Shall I come ?) 

2. Of course dubitd and nén dubitd may have the ordinary interroga- 
tive constructions (467). On dubité an, see 457, 2. 

3. Non dubitd, with the Inf., usually means J do not hesitate to: 

Non dubitem dicere omnés sapientés semper esse beats, C., Fvn., v. 32, 
95; I should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always happy. 
Et dubitamus adhtc virtitem extendere factis? V.,A., vi. 806; and do we 
still hesitate to spread our (fame for) valour by our deeds ? Compare 
vereor, timed, J fear, hesitate to (550, 2, Nn. 5). 

So occasionally nin dubitd quin. See rR. 1. 

(Roman!) arbitrabantur nin dubitatixrum fortem virum quin céderet ae- 
quo animé légibus, C., I/1., 23,63; the Romans thought that a brave 
man would not hesitate to yield with equanimity to the laws. 


Nore.—Non dubitd with the Inf. for ndn dubit6 quin occurs chiefly in Neros, 
Lavy, and later writers. 


profit, approve what they cannot doubt to be base. 


556. Quin, equivalent to ut ndén, may be used after any 
negative sentence (sequence of the Consecutive Sentence). 
Here it may often be translated ‘‘ without.” 


Nil tam difficile est quin quaerendd invéstigri possiet, Ter., Heaut., 
675 (552). Nillum adhiic intermisi diem quin aliquid ad té litterarum 
darem, C., Aéé., v.15, 1; I have thus far not allowed a day to pass but 
I dropped you (without dropping you) something of a letter (a lune or 
two). 
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Note the combination (facere) ndn possum quin, J cannot but, and 
similar combinations ; nén possum non with Inf. is also classical. 

Facere nin possum quin cottidié ad té mittam (litterds), C., Att., XII. 27, 
2; I cannot do without (I cannot help) sending a letter to you daily. 
Non possum quin exclamem, Pu., Zrin., 705; J cannot but (I must) ery 
out, (N16 mods facere possum ut nén sim popularis, C., Agr., 11. 3, 7 
(reading doubtful); Z cannot help being a man of the people.) 

Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus, C., Aéi., x1. 15,3; there is nothing 
wanting that I should be (=to make me) perfectly miserable. Fieri 
nilldé mod6 poterat quin Cleomeni parcerétur, C., Verr., v. 40, 104; ¢t could 
in nowtse happen but that Cleomenes should be spared (= Cleomenes 
had to be spared). Paulum afuit quin (Fabius) Varum interficeret, Cazs., 
B.C., 1. 35, 2; there was little lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus 
(= Fabius came near killing Varus). 


Explanatory Ut. 


557. A Consecutive Sentence with ut is often used to give 
the contents or character of a preceding substantive, adjec- 
tive, or pronoun. 


Est mds hominum ut ndlint eundem pliribus rébus excellere, C., Br., 
21, 84 (546, R. 1). An quoiquamst isus homini sd ut cruciet? Trer., Heaut., 
81 (406, N. 5). Est miserdrum ut malevolentés sint atque invideant bonis, 
Pu., Capt., 583; the wretched have a way of being il-natured and envy- 
ing the well-to-do. Nec meum ad té ut mittam gratiis, PL., Asin., 190 ; 
nor is it my style to let her goto you asa gracious gift. Id est proprium 
civitatis ut sit libera, C., Off., 1. 22, 78; dt 7s the peculiar privilege of a 
state, to be free. Ylud ipsum habet cénsul ut ei reliqui magistratis pareant, 
C., Leg., 11. 7,16; the consul has this very prerogative, that the other 
magistrates be obedient unto him. Totum in eb est, ut tibi imperés, C., 
Tusc., 11. 22,53; all depends upon this (one thing), your self-command. 


ReMARK.—These are principally més, cénsuétiids, habit, wont ; opus, 
fisus, need ; many substantives of opinion and perception, as opini6, sen- 
tentia, cogitatid, méns, sapientia, scientia, cdgnitid; natira, genus, status, 
and others, usually with a demonstrative attached; adjectives indi- 
cating possession : meum, tuom, suom (all mainly ante-class.), proprium, 
commiine, praecipuum (Livy), and predicate Genitives with esse: id, héc, 
illud, efc. These should be distinguished from final usages. 

Notrs.—l. Tendency and Character lend themselves readily to circumlocution, and 
ut with Subjv. becomes a manner of equivalent to the Inf., which, however, is by far 
the more common construction. 

2. To the same principle is to be referred the use of ut after maior (magis) quam, 


non aliter quam (without), first in Livy ; after nisi (591, 0, R. 3). See 298. 
Praeceptum ma@ius erat quam ut ab homine vidérétur, C., Fin., v. 16, 44 (503). 


a 
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Exclamatory Questions. 


558. Ut with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory 
Questions, usually with the insertion of -ne. 

Egone ut té interpellem? C., Zusc., u. 18, 42; I interrupt you? Ta 
ut umquam té corrigis? C., Cat., 1. 9,22; you—ever reform yourself ? 
Di magni, ut qui civem Romanum occidisset, impiinitatem acciperet, SEN., 
Ben., v. 16,3; Great Gods! that one who had slain a Roman citizen, 
should escape unpunished ! 


Note.—The expression is closely parallel with the Acc. and Infinitive. The one 
objects to the idea ; the other, to any state of things that could produce the result. 
In neither cage is there any definite or conscious ellipsis. Compare TER., Hec., 589, 
with 613. 
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559. The action of the Temporal or Dependent clause may 
stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of three 
relations : 


J. It may be antecedent. 

ConJUNCTIONS : Postquam (Postea quam, not ante-class.), after that, 
after; ut, as; ubi, when (literally, where); simulac, as soon as; ut pri- 
mum, cum primum, the first moment that. 

II. It may be contemporaneous. 

ConJUNCTIONS : Dum, dinec, while, until ; quoad, up éo (the time) chat ; 
quamditi, as long as ; cum, when. 

III. It may be subsequent. 

ConJuNCTIONS : Antequam, priusquam, before that, before. 


A special chapter is required by 


IV. Cum (quom), whev. 


MOODS IN TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


560. 1. The mood of Temporal clauses is regularly the 
Indicative. 

2. The Subjunctive is used only : 

(1) In Oratid Obliqua (508), Total or Partial. So also in 
the Ideal Second Person. 

(2) When the idea of Design or Condition is introduced. 
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1. ANTECEDENT ACTION. 


561. In historical narrative, Temporal Clauses with post- 
quam (posteaquam), ubi, ut, simulac, ut primum, and cum 
primum commonly take the Historical Perfect or the Histor- 
ical Present Indicative. 


The English translation is not unfrequently the Pluperfect. 

Postquam Caesar pervénit, obsidés popdscit, Cars., B.G., 1. 27, 3 ; after 
Caesar arrived, he demanded hostages. Quae ubi nfintiantur Rimam, 
senatus extempld dictaitérem dici itissit, L., rv. 56,8; when these tidings 
were carried to Rome, the senate forthwith ordered a dictator to be ap- 
pointed. Pompéius ut equitatum suum pulsum vidit, acié excéssit, Cars., 
B.C., 11. 94, 5 5 as Pompey saw his cavalry beaten, he left the line of 
battle. (Pelopidaés) nin dubitavit, simul ac cénspexit hostem, cénfligere 
(555, 2, R. 3), NEP., XVI. 5,33 as soon as he (had) caught sight of the 
enemy, Pelopidas did not hesitate to engage (him). 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 
Ariovistum, ut semel Galldrum cdpids vicerit (0. R. vicit), superbé im- 


perare, Cazs., B.G., 1. 31,12; ‘‘ that Ariovistus, as soon as he had once 
beaten the forces of the Gauls, exercised his rule arrogantly.” 


562. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause (overlapping). 

The translation often indicates the spectator (233, n. 1). 

Ta postquam qui tibi erant amici ndn poterant vincere, ut amici tibi 
essent qui vincébant effécisti, C., Quinct., 22,70; after (you saw) that 
those who were friendly to you could not be victorious you managed 
that those should be friendly to you-who were going to be victorious. 
Ubi némé obvius ibat, ad castra hostium tendunt, L., 1x. 45, 14; when 
(they saw that) no one was coming to meet them, they proceeded to the 
camp of the enemy. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Scripsisti (eum) postedquam nin audéret (0. R.ndn audébat) reprehendere, 


laudare coepisse, C., Aft.,1. 13,4; you wrote that, after he could not get 
up the courage to blame, he began to praise. 


563. 1. The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted before the time of the principal clause ; often of the 
Resulting Condition. 


Albinus postquam décréverat non égredi provincia, milités stativis castris 
habébat,S., Jug., 44,4; after Albinus had fully determined not to depart 
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from the province, he kept his soldiers in cantonments. Postedquam 
multitidinem collégerat emblématum, instituit officinam, C., Verr., Iv. 24, 
54; after he had got together a great number of figures, he set up shop. 


2. he Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 
interval is mentioned. Marely also the Historical Perfect 
(Aorist). 

Post and quam are often separated. With an. Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted (403, n. 4, d). 


(Aristidés) décéssit feré post annum quartum quam Themistoclés Athénis 
erat expulsus, Nep., 111. 3,3; Aristides died about four years after 
Themistocles had been (was) banished from Athens. Post diem tertium 
gesta rés est quam dixerat, C., J/il., 16,44; the matter was accomplished 
three days after he had said it would be. [Hamilear] nond annd postquam 
in Hispaniam vénerat occisus est, Nep., xxm. 4,2; Hamilcar was killed 
nine years after he came to Spain. (Aristidés) sextd feré annd quam erat 
expulsus in patriam restititus est, Nep., m1. 1,5; Aristides was restored 
to his country about six years after he was exiled. Tridud feré postquam 
Hannibal & ripa Rhodani movit, ad castra hostium vénerat, L., xx1. 32,1; 
(within) about three days after Hannibal moved from the banks of the 
Rhone he had come to the camp of the enemy. 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 


Scriptum 4 Posiddnid est trigint® annis vixisse Panaetium posteaquam 
libris [dé officiis] édidisset, C., Off., 111. 2, 8; 7 ts recorded by Posidonius 
that Panaetius lived thirty years after he put forth his books on Duties. 

The attraction is sometimes neglected. 


Norrs.—1. The most common of these conjunctions is postquam, but the others 
also occur at all periods. Simul (atque) is rare in early Latin. In the following notes 
the usage in Iterative action is excluded. 

2. The Impf. with postquam is cited but once from early Latin (PL., Sfost., 640), it 
becomes more common in Cicero, but is distinctive of Livy, who shows nearly one 
hundred examples. The Impf. with whi is cited once in early Latin (TEr., Hun., 405), 
where, however, it is Iterative, not at all from Cicero, once from Carsar, after which 
it is found more frequently, but never becomes common. Tht Impf. with ut is found 
first in CickRo, never in CAESAR, SALLUST, VERGIL, but not uncommonly in Livy; 
only once in Tacitus (Z., 111. 31), where it is Iterative. The Impf. with simul (atque) 
is not cited from Cicero and CaEsarR, but appears once in Sauuust, where it is 
Iterative ; it is very rare. 

3. The Plupf. with postquam is not cited from PLautus or Horace, and but once 
from TERENCE (And. 177); CicERO uses it but rarely, Cansar but once (B.C., m1. 58, 
5); Livy uses it often, and Tacirus is fond of it. The Plupf. with ubj is found once 
in PLavutvs, twice each in CickRo and Cazsar, and then more frequently. The Plupf. 
with ut (primum) is found first in Cicero, perhaps but once in Cazsar (B. C., 11. 63, 6), 
more often later. The Plupf. with simul (atque) is cited once from CicERo, not at all 
from CarEsar, and rarely later. 

4. Some dozen cases are cited, principally from Cicero, of the Subjv. with post- 
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quam not in 0.0. Most of these are disputed. If the Subjv. is to remain in these 
passages it is to be explained as due either to Partial Obliquity or to the intrusion of the 
cum Subjv. into other temporal coustructions. The Subjv. appears in late Latin. 

5. The Subjv. with ubi occurs occasionally in early Latin, but only once iu CicERo, 
uot unfrequeutly in Livy and Tacitus. This is usually explained as either the Iterative 
or Potential Subjuuctive. The Subjv. with ut is post-classical, and the Subjv. with 
simul does not occur. 


564. Postquam and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
Indicative, assume a causative signification (compare quo- 
niam, xow that = since). 


[Ciria] minor mihi vidétur posteaquam est maior, C., F%n., v. 1,2; the 
senate-house seems to me smaller now that tt is (really) greater. Tremd 
horredque postquam aspexi hanc, Trr., Hun., 84; J quiver and shiver 
since I have seen her. 


Norgs.—1. The use of temporal coujunctions, especially postquam in the Present 
Sphere, is much more common in early Latin than later. Ubi and ut occur at all peri- 
ods, but rarely ; ubi has almost the same force as si; ut means ex qué, since. Simul 
is rare, and found first in LucRETIUs. 

2. Cum, also, has sometimes the causal signification. 

Gratulor tibi cum tantum valés, C., Fam., 1x. 14,3; I wish you joy now that 
you have so much influence. 


565. Ubi and simul are occasionally found with the Future 
and Future Perfect ; not so postquam and ut. 


Ubi mé aspiciet ad carnuficem rapiet continud, PL., B., 689; as soon 
as he shall catch (catches) sight of me he will hurry me at once to the 
hangman. Id tibi quidem hercle fiet, Démaenetum simulae cOnspexerd, 
PL., Asin., 477; that indeed shall certainly be your fate, as soon as I 
shall have espied Demaenetus. 


Nore.—Wheu thus used phi aud simul approach almost the meaning of cum (580). 
So also quand6 ; see 580, N.3. These uses should be distinguished from those of Itera- 
tive Action. 


Iterative Action. 


566. RuLE I.—When two actions are repeated contempo- 
raneously, both are put in tenses of continuance. 


Humilés labérant ubi potentés dissident, PHAED., 1.30, 1; the lowly 
suffer when the powerful disagree. Populus mé sibilat; at mihi plaudd 
ipse domi simul ac nummis contemplor in areca, H., S.,1. 1, 66 ; the people 
hiss me; but I clap myself at home as soon as I gloat o’er my cash in 
the strong box. Uhi friimenté opus erat, cohortés praesidium agitabant, 
S., Jug., 55,4; when there was need of corn, the cohorts would serve as 
an escort, 
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The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 


Bonus ségnior fit ubi neglegas, S., Jug., 31,28; a@ good man becomes 
more spiritless when you neglect him. 


567. Rute II.—When one action is repeated before an- 
other, the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluper- 
fect, or Future Perfect ; the subsequent action in the Pres- 
ent, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation. 


(@s~ As this use runs through all sentences involving antecedent 
action, all the classes are represented in the following examples. 

Observe the greater exactness of the Latin expression. Compare 
244, R. 2. 

Quotiéns cecidit, surgit, As often as he falls, he rises. 

Quotiéns ceciderat, surgébat, As often as he fell, he rose. 

Quotiéns ceciderit, surget, As often as he falls, he will rise. 


Simul inflavit tibicen & perité carmen agnéscitur, C., Ac., 11. 27, 86; as 
soon as the fluter blows, the song ts recognised by the connoisseur. [Aleci- 
biadés] simul 4c séremiserat, lixuridsus reperiébatur, Nrp., vil. 1, 4; as 
soon as Alcibiades relaxed, he was found a debauchee. Docilitra sunt in- 
genia priusquam obdiruérunt, QUINT., I. 12,9; minds are more teachable 
before they (have) become hardened. [Ager] cum multiés annés quiévit, 
tiberidrés efferre friigés solet, C., Br., 4,16; when a field has rested 
(rests) many years, it usually produces a more abundant crop. Cum 
palam éius anuli ad palmam converterat (G¥gés) 4 nll6 vidébatur, C., Off., 
Ii. 9, 388; when(ever) Gyges turned the bezel of the ring toward the palm 
(of his hand), he was to be seen by no one. Si pés condoluit, si déns, ferre 
ndn possumus, C., Zusc., 11, 22, 52; cf a foot, if a tooth ache(s), we cannot 
endure it. Stomachabatur senex, si quid asperius dixeram, C., V.D., 1. 33, 
93; the old man used to be fretted, if I said anything (that was) rather 
harsh. Qués labérantés cdnspexerat, his subsidia submittébat, Cars., B.G., 
Iv. 26, 4; to those whom he saw (had espied) hard pressed he would send 
reinforcements, Haerébant in memoria quaecumque audierat et viderat 
(Themistoclés), C., Ac., 11. 1,23; whatever Themistocles had heard and 
seen (= heard and saw) remained fixed in his memory. Qui timére dési- 
erint, ddisse incipient, Tac., Agr., 32; those who cease to fear will begin 
to hate. 


The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 


Ubi cdnsulueris, matfiré factd opus est, S., C.,1,6; when you have 
deliberated, you want speedy action. 


The Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 


_(Caté] mirari sé aiébat quod nin ridéret haruspex haruspicem cum vidis- 
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set, C., Div., 1. 24,51; Cato said that he wondered that an haruspex 
did not laugh when he saw (another) haruspex, (Nodn ridet cum vidit.) 


The Subjunctive by Attraction. 


[Araneolae] réte texunt ut sI quid inhaeserit conficiant, C., V.D., 11. 48, 
123 ; spiders weave webs to despatch anything that gets caught (si quid 
inhaesit, cOnficiunt), Quaré fiébat, ut omnium oculds, quotiéscunque in 
piiblicum prédisset, ad sd converteret, NEP., VII. 3,5; whereby zt hap- 
pened that he attracted the eyes of all every time he went out in public 
(quotiéscunque prédierat, convertébat), - 


Norze.—The Subjunctive in Iterative Tenses may be accounted for on the principle 
that a repeated action which is retrospective from the point of view of the narrator, and 
80 naturally takcs the Indicative, becomes prospective from the point of view of the 
agent, and sotakes the Subjunctive. But, however the construction is justified, the fact 
remains that the Subjunctive in Iterative Sentences is a growth in Latin. With the. 
principal tenscs it is confined mostly to the Ideal Second Person. Indefinite quis is very 
near to this. So CicERo, Rab. Post., 13,36: ubi semel quis péieraverit—oportet. 
With Impf. and Plupf. the first examples (excluding cum) are in CATULLUS (LXXXIV. 1), 
and Cazsar (¢.g. B.C., 1. 15,3). Then it spreads, probably under Greek influence, 
and is very common in the historians, especially Livy and Tacitus. Ubi and ut are 
the particles employed ; also very often s{ and relatives, in gencral quicumque, quo- 
tiéns, efc. With cum, Iterative Subjunctives are found toa limited extent also in CiczRo 
and CAESAR; but all cases of principal tenses in third person have been cmended, and 
those with historical tenses are not common, and somctimes doubtful. 

Cum ferrum sé inflexisset, neque évellere neque pignare poterant (= vidé- 
bant sé ndn posse), Cazs., B.G.,1.23,3; when the tron had bent, they found that 
they could neither pluck it out nor fight. Incurrere ea géns in Macedoniam solita 
erat (as if constituerat) ubi régem occupatum externd bellé sénsisset, L., xxv1. 
25,7; that tribe was wont to make a raid on Macedonia whenever they perceived the 
king engrossed in foreign wor. Qui tnum éius Srdinis offendisset omnés ad- 
versos habébat (as if certé sciébat sé habitiirum), L., xxx11. 46,1; whoso had 
offended one of that order was sure to have all against him. Modum adhibend6 ubi 
rés posceret, pridrés erant, L.,11. 19,3; by the use of moderation, when the case 
demanded it, they were his superiors. 


II. CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION. 


e 

568. Conjunctions used of Contcmporancous Action are : 

Dum, donec, while, so long as, until ; quoad, up to (the 
time) that ; quamdit, as long as ; cum, when. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent—so long as, 
while. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Limit—wuntil. 

RemMARK.—Dum, (while) yet, denotes duration, which may be coéx- 
tensive, so long as, or not. It is often causal. Donec (old form doni- 


cum, used only in the sense wnézl), is parallel with dum in the sense so 
long as, until. CicERo uses it only as wnivl. 
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1. Contemporaneous in Extent. 
(So long as, while.) 


569. Complete Coextension.—Dum, donec, quoad, quamdit, 
so long as, while, take the Indicative of all the tenses. 


Vita dum superest, bene est, Marcrenas (Sen., #.IL, 101, 11); while 
(so long’as) life remains, ’tis well. Sibi vérd hanc laudem relinquont, 
“ Vixit, dum vixit, bene,” Ter., Hec., 461 ; they leave indeed this praise 
for themselves, ‘‘ He lived well while he lived” (all the time). Tiberius 
Gracchus tam difi laudabitur dum memoria rérum Rémanadrum manébit, C., 
Of, u. 12,43; Tiberius Gracchus shall be praised so long as the 
memory of Roman history remains (shall remain). Fuit haec géns fortis 
dum Lyctirgi légés vigébant, C., Zusc., 1. 42, 101; this nation was brave 
80 long as the laws of Lycurgus were in force. Donec gratus eram tibi, 
Persdrum vigui rége beatior, H., O., 11.9,1; while I was pleasing in 
your sight, I throve more blessed than Persia’s king. Quoad potuit, re- 
stitit, Cars., B.G., 1v. 12,5 ; as long as he could, he withstood. 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 
(Régulus dixit) quam dif ifire ifirandd hostium tenérétur ndn esse sé 
senatérem, C., Off., 11. 27, 100; [Regulus said] that as long as he was 


bound by his oath to the enemy he was not a senator. (Quamdiii teneor 
ndn sum senator.) 


Subjunctive by Attraction. 


Faciam ut mei memineris dum vitam vivas, Pu., Pers., 494 (333, 2). 


Notes.—1. Dum,—In the Past Sphere we have the Pf. (Aor.), Hist. Pr., and Imper- 
fect. Of these the-Hist. Pr. is found first in Sariust (C., 36,1), and the Impf., while 
occurring at all periods, is rare. The Pf.is not in Cazsar. Dum in the Present 
Sphere is rare; the Pure Pr. has been observed in PL., B., 737: mane dum scribit, 
which looks much like parataxis, and occasionally in Cickro and later ; the Pure Pf. 
is cited only from TERENCE (And., 556, 597), aud is only apparent. Several examples 
of the Future Sphere are cited, Pu., B., 225, nOn metud mihi dum hdc valébit 
pectus; TEr., Heaut., 107; C., Rose.Am., 32, 991; V.,.A.,1- 607, etc. 

Donec is not found in the sense ‘*go long as,” until Lucr., v. 178; then H., 0., 1.9, 
16; 111,9,1. Also Ov., 77.,1.9,5. Lrvy uses it occasionally, but Tacrrus affects it, 
and employs Hist. Pf., Impf., and Fut. tenses. 

Quoad (correlative with aded) belongs especially to the classical poets, but is also 
found in prose. Compare C., Ph., 11. 11, 28, etc. It is usually found in the Past 
Sphere ; in the Present the adverbial force, ‘‘so far as,’ seems to preponderate ; PL., 
Asin., 296: quoad virés valent. ‘The Future tenses are more common. 

Quamdifi (correlative with tamdiii) is found with this usage first in CrcERo. 

2. When the actions are coéxtensive, the tenses are generally the same in both mem- 
bers, but not always. ‘ 


570. Partial Coextension.—Dum, while, while yet, dur- 
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ang, commonly takes the Present Indicative after all Tenses: 
so especially in arrative. 


Cape hunc equum, dum tibi virium aliquid superest, L., xx1I. 49, 7; 
take this horse, while you have yet some strength left. Dum haec Rimae 
aguotur, cOnsulés ambé in Liguribus gerébant bellum, L., xxxix. 1, 1; 
while these things were going on at Rome, both consuls were carrying on 
war in Iiguria. Praetermissa éius rei ocedsid est, dum in castellis reci- 
piendis tempus teritur, L., xxx. 18, 20; the opportunity was allowed 
to slip by, while time was wasted in recovering miserable forts. 


t27~ Dum in this sense often resists the change into Snbjv. in 0. 0., especially in 
post-classical Latin. (655, R. 3.) 

Notzs.—1. Quamdiii and quoad are, by their composition, incapable of being 
used in this sense, and as ddnec was avoided, dum is the only temporal conjunction 
of limit that is loose enongh in its formation to serve for partial coextension. The 
Pr. after it, formally an Hist. Pr., always connotes continuance, and the construction 
becomes practically a periphrasis for a missing Pr. participle. 

2. The Pure Pr. of the Present Sphere is found occasionally, principally in early 
Latin. In this sense the relation is often causal, and the construction is parallel with 
the Pr. participle, the lack of which in the passive it supplies. 

Ardua dum metuunt (= metuentés) imittunt véra vidi, Lucr., 1.660 (372,N. 2). 

The causal relation is also often present with the other tenses. 

3. Other tenses are extremely rare, as the Future; PL., Men.,214, dum coquétur, 
interim potabimus; the Impf., Nep., xxu1.2,4, quae divina rés dum conficié- 


batur, quaesivit 4 mé. 
4. Livy, XXXII. 24,5, shows one case of the Plopf. as a shorthand to express the 


maintenance of the result, dum averterat = dum aversis ténébat. 


2. Contemporaneous in Limit. 
(Until.) 


571. Dum, dinec, quoad, wp fo (the time) ¢hat, until, have 
the Present, Historical Present, Historical Perfect, and 
Future Perfect Indicative. 


Tityre, dum reded, brevis est via, pfsce capellas, V., Hc., 9,23; Tity- 
rus, while Iam returning (= till I return)—the way ts shori—feed my 
kids. Epaminondas ferrum in corpore itisque e6 retinuit, quoad reniintiatum 
est vicisse Boedtids, Cf. Nep., Xv. 9,3; Epaminondas retained the iron 
in his body, until word was brought back that the Boeotians had con- 
quered. Donec rediit Marcellus, silentium fuit, L., xxi. 31,95; unéal 
Marcellus returned, there was silence. Haud désinam dinec perféceré hic, 
Trr., Ph,, 420; I will not cease until I have (shall have) accomplished 
it, Exspectébd dum venit, Ter., Zun., 206 ; I will wait until he comes. 


Subjunctive in Oratié Obliqua. 
Scipidni Silandque ddnec revocati ab senatii forent prorogatum imperium 
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est, L., xxvit. 7,17; Scipio and Silanus had their command extended 
until “they should have been recalled by the senate.” 

Norrs.—1. With the Past Sphere the idea of limit precludes the employment of a 
tense of continuance, which would naturally involve the notion of Overlapping Action. 
The Impf. is, thercfore, not found until the time of Tacrrus (once with dénec, H., 
1.9). With the Present Sphere the tense mnst be iterative or historical. Otherwise the 
Pr. is nsed by anticipation for the Future. 

2, The Fut. Indic. is found occasionally in early Latin, usually, however, the Present. 
In the classical times, and afterwards, the Subjv. takes its place. Thus Cicero uses the 
Subjv. regularly, after verba exspectandi, except in possibly four passages of the 
earlier Orations and Letters. 

8. Donec is not uncommon in carly Latin, but is very rare in Cicero, and never 
occurs in CAEsAR. On the other hand, Tacirus shows one hundred and thirty-eight 
cases of it. 

4, Donicum belongs to early Latin, but is not found in Terence ; one case with the 
Subjv. is found in Neros. Ddnique is found in Lucretius fonr times with the Indic., 
always before vowels ; in Vitruvius once with Indic., three times with Subjv.; other- 
wise it is not cited. 

5. Quoad, wii, occurs once in PLautvs, and with the Subjunctive. Otherwise it is 
found with both moods occasionally throughont the language. 

6. Livy introduces dénec inversum like cum inversum (581). See xx1. 46,6; 
XXXV. 50, 4, efc. 


572. Dum, dinec, and quoad, wnti/, take the Subjunctive 
when Suspense and Design are involved. 


Verginius dum collégam cénsuleret moratus (est), L.,1v. 21, 10; Vergi- 
nius delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. At 
tanti tibi sit ndn indulgére theatris, dum bene dé vacud pectore cédat amor, 
Ov., fem. Am., 751; but let it be worth the cost to you (= deem it worth 
the cost) not to indulge in play-going, until love be fairly gone from 
(your) untenanted bosom. 


Often with verba exspectandi, especially exspecté, I watt. 


Risticus exspectat dum défluat amnis, H., Hp., 1.2, 42; the clown waits 
for the river to run off (dry). 


Remarxs.—1. The Subjv. is sometimes used in narrative with dum, 
while, and dénec, while, until, to express subordination. The prin- 
ciple is that of Partial Obliquity. There is often a Causal or Iterative 
sense (like cum, 584, R.). 

Dum intentus in eum sé réx totus averteret, alter Glatam seciirim in 
caput déiécit, L., 1. 40,7; while the king, intent upon him, was turn- 
ing quite away, the other raised his axe and planted it in his skull. 
(Averteret from the point of view of alter = dum videt avertentem.) 

2. Verba exspectandi have also other constructions, as ut, si, quin, but 
not the Infinitive. 


573. Dum, mod6, and dummod6, if only, provided only, 
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only, are used with the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
in Conditional Wishes. 

The negative is né (dum n6 = né interim), 

Oderint dum metuant, Accrus (C., Off., 1. 28,97); let them hate so long 
as they fear (provided that, if they will only fear). Qué Inbeat nibant, 
dum dds né fiat comes, Pu., Awl., 491 ; let them marry where (= whom) 
they please, tf but the dowry do not go with them. Dummodd m6rata 
récté veniat, dotéta est satis, PL., Aul., 239; provided only she come with 
a good character, she 1s endowed (= her dowry is) enough. In ed multa 
admiranda sunt: éligere modo ciirae sit, QuintT., x. 1,131; many things 
an him are to be admired ; only you must be careful to choose. Copia 
placandi sit modo parva tui, Ov., Her., 20, 74 (428, R. 1). 

Nores.—1. It has been noticed that Tacrrus uses dummod6 only in the Germania 
and Dialogus, otherwise dum. 


2. Dummod6 né and modé né are found first in Cicero. In post-Augustan Latin 
non is sometimes used for n&é; Juy., vu. 222, dummodo non pereat, 


~— 
Ill. SUBSEQUENT ACTION. ' 


Antequam and Priusquam with the Indicative. 


574, Antequam and priusquam, Jefore, take the Present, 
Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is 
stated asa fact. The Present is used in anticipation of the 
Future. 


Remarxks.—1. The elements ante, antea, prius, and quam are often 
separated. 

2. As prius (ante) -quam is negative in its signification (= necdum), 
the Indic. is sometimes found where we should expect the Subjunctive. 


Notr.—Antequam is much rarer than priusquam, especially in early Latin, where 
it is cited only from Cato, CaELtus, TERENCE (Hee., 146, with Subjy. in O. O.), and 
Varro. Cicero prefers it before a Pr. Indic., priusquam elsewhere. 


575. The Present Indicative is used after positive sen- 
tences. 


Antequam ad sententiam reded, dé mé pauca dicam, C., Cat., 1v. 10, 20; 
before I return to the subject, I will say a few things of myself. Omnia 
experiri certum est prius quam pered, Ter., And., 311; J am determined to 
try everything before I perish. (Prius quam peream = sooner than perish, 
to keep from perishing.) 

Norrs.—1. The Pure Pf. Indic. is used of Iterative Action, andisrare. (567.) 

Docilidra sunt ingenia priusquam obdiruérunt, QuinT., 1. 12, 9 (567). 

Instead of this, the Pr. Subjv. is more common in general statements. (567, N.) 

2. Tacitus shows no example of the Pr. Indicative. 


: 
x 
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576. The Perfect (Aorist) and Future Perfect Indicative 
are used both after positive and after negative clauses, chiefly 
the latter. - 


Héraclid, aliquantd ante quam est mortuus, omnia tradiderat, C., Verr., 
11. 18, 46; some time before he died he had handed over everything to 
Heraclius. Légati nén ante profecti quam imposités in navés milités vidé- 
runt, L., xxxiv. 12,8; the envoys did not set out wntil they saw the 
soldiers on board. Neque défatigabor ante quam illérum vids ratidnésque 
et pro omnibus et contra omnia disputandi percéperd, C., Or., 111. 36, 145 ; 
I will not let myself grow weary before (until) J learn (shall have learned) 
their methods of disputing for and against everything. 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 


Themistoclés [collégis suis] praedixit, ut né prius Lacedaemoniérum 
légatds dimitterent quam ipse esset remissus, Nep., 11. 7, 3 (546, 2). (Nin 
prius dimittétis quam ego erd remissus.) 


Remark.—After negative clauses containing a historical tense the Pf. 
is the rule and the connection is always close: nén priusquam = dum. 
Violations of this rule are very rare ; see 577, 2. 

Nores.—1. The Fut. is found occasionally in PLautvs, but has disappeared by the 
time of TERENCE. The Fut. Pf. is never common, but is found atall periods. Tacrrus 
avoids it, and so do other authors. 

2. The Impf. is confined to Livy, who shows four examples, and to one case in late 
Latin. The Plupf. is found once im CicERo (Dor., 30, 78), where it may be Iterative, 
and once in early Latin. 


Antequam and Priusquam with the Subjunctive. 


577. Antequam and priusquam are used with the Subjunc- 
tive when an ideal limit is given ; when the action is expected, 
contingent, designed, or subordinate. 


1. An ideal limit involves necessary antecedence, but not necessary 
consequence. After positive sentences, the Subjunctive is the rule, 
especially in generic sentences and in narrative. (Compare cum, 585.) 
After Historical Tenses the Subjunctive is almost invariable when the 
action does not, or is not to, take place. The translation is often be- 
fore, and the verbal in -ing (Greek tpl» with the Infinitive). 

Ante vidémus fulgdrem quam sonum audiamus, Sen., V.Q., I. 12, 6; 
we see the flash of lightning before hearing the sownd (we may never 
hear it). But compare Lucr., vi. 170. In omnibus negotils prius quam 
agegrediare adhibenda est praeparatid diligéns, C., Off., 1. 21,78; in all 
affairs, before addressing yourself (to them), you must make use of care- 
ful preparation (Ideal Second Person). [Collem] celeriter priusquam ab 
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adversariis sentidtur comminit, Cars., B.C.,1.54,4; he speedily fortified 
the hill before he was (too soon to be) perceived by the enemy (prius 
quam = prius quam ut), Hannibal omnia priusquam excéderet pigna 
(erat) expertus, L., xxx. 35,4; Hannibal had tried everything before 
withdrawing from the fight (= to avoid withdrawing from the fight). 
Saepe magna indolés virtitis priusquam rei pfiblicae prddesse potuisset 
exstincta est, C., Ph., v.17,47; often hath great native worth been ex- 
tinguished before it could be of service to the State. Ducentis annis ante 
quam urbem Rémam caperent in Italiam Galli transcendérunt, L., v. 33, 5; 
(it was) two hundred years before their taking Rome (that) the Gauls 
crossed into Italy (here the Subjv. gives the natural point of reference). 

2. After an historical tense in the negative, the Subjunctive is excep- 
tional. (576, R.) 

Inde non prius égressus est quam (= ibi manébat dum) réx eum in fidem 
reciperet, Nep., 11. 8,4; he did not come out until the king should take 
him under his protection (he stayed to make the king take him under 
his protection). See Cazs., B.G., v1. 37, 2; L., xiv. 11, 3. 

Notes.—1. The Pr. Subjv. is common, but is usually gencric; the few cases of Final 
Subjv. are confined to early Latin. Vcry rarely the Hist. Pr. is found after a Hist. 
Present. See Cazgs., B.C., 1.22. 

2. The Pf. occurs occasionally ; it is usually in a final sense. 

Non prius dimittunt quam ab his sit concéssum, Cazs., B.G., 11. 18. 

3. In Livy we find the Impf. Subjv. used not nufrequently, where the idea of sus- 
pense or design is very slight, much after the manner of cum nondum {as C., Ph., v. 
1, 4). 

4 The Plupf. Subjv. is cited five times from Cicero and four times from Livy. In 
these passages the completion rather than the coutinuance is in suspense. 

5. Postridiéquam is found in PLaurus, Cicero (Letters), and SuEToNnivs with 
the Indicative. In Cicero, Ac., 0. 3,9, with the Subjunctive. Pridiéquam is fouud 
in PLautus and Cicero with ‘the Indicative ; in Livy, Vat. Max., and SuztTonius 
with the Subjunctive. Both are very rare. 

6. When the will is involved, potius quam is used in the same way as prius quam. 


Dépigna potius quam servids, C., Adt. vi. 7,7; fight it out rather than be a 
slave. 


IV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF CUM (QUOM). 


578. Cum is a (locative) relative conjunction. 


Nore.—Originally locative (where), quom became temporal (when) like ubi, When 
time is not defined by a fixed date, it readily becomes circumstance, and this circum- 
stance is iuterpreted as cause, condition, and the like. Compare the circumstautial 
relative itself. The first construction was with the Indicative as with any other merely 
rclative clause, and this is the sole coustruction in earliest Latin. But, beginning with 
TERENCE, we can observe the drift cver increasing in Latin towards the expression of 

, character by tendeucy (Subjv.) rather than by fact (Indic.), so that the relative of char- 
acter takes more and more the Subjunctive, and cum follows the lead of ut and of the 
inflected relative pronouu. 


579. There are two great uses of cum: 
I, Temporal cum (when, then), with the Indicative. 
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II. Circumstantial cum (as, whereas), with the Subjunc- 
tive. 

In the second usage the relation is still purely a matter of 
inference ; but according to this inferential connection we 
distinguish : 

(a) Historical eum, as, giving the attendant circumstances, 
mainly temporal, under which an action took place. 

(4) Causal cum, as, whereas, since, indicating that the 
main action proceeded from the subordinate one. 

(c) Concessive cum, whereas, although, indicating that the 
main action was accomplished in spite of that of the subor- 
dinate clause. 


I. Cum vér appetit, milités ex hibernis movent, when spring ap- 
proaches, soldiers move out of winter-quarters. 

II. (a) Cum vér appeteret, Hannibal ex hibernis mivit, as spring was 
approaching (spring approaching), Hannibal moved out of winter- 
quarters. 

(6) Cum vér appetat, ex hibernis movendum est, as (since) spring is 
approaching, we must move out of winter-quarters. 

(c).Cum vér appeteret, tamen hostés ex hibernis nén movérunt, whereas 
(although) spring was approaching, nevertheless the enemy did not move 
out of winter-quarters. 


1. Temporal Cum. 


580. Cum, when, is used with all the tenses of the Indica- 
tive to designate merely temporal relations. 


In the Principal clause, a temporal adverb or temporal expression 
is frequently employed, such as tum, tune, then ; nunc, now; diés, day ; 
tempus, fime ; iam, already ; vix, scarcely, and the like. 

Animus, nec cum adest nec cum discédit, apparet, C., Cat.1L., 22, 80; 
the soul ts not visible, either when it 1s present, or when it departs. 
Stomachor cum alidrum non mé digna in mé conferuntur, C., Planc., 14, 35; 
I get fretted when other people’s jokes that are not worthy of me are 
foisted on me. [Sex libros dé ré piblica] tum scripsimus cum gubernacula 
rel pitblicae tenébamus, C., Div., 1. 1,3; I wrote the six books about the 
State at the time when I held the helm of the State. Recordaére tempus 
illud cum pater Ciirid maeréns iacébat in lectd, C., Ph., 11. 18, 45; remem- 
ber the time when Curio the father lay abed from grief. Longum illud 
tempus cum non erd magis mé movet quam hic exiguum, C., AZt., x11. 18, 1; 
that long time (to come), when JI shall not exist, has more effect on me 
than this scant (present time). Tam dilicéscébat cum signum consul 
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dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6; by this time day was beginning to dawn, when 
the consul gave the signal. (See 581.) 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

Pater, hominum inmortalis est infamia. Etiam tum vivit quom esse 
crédas mortuam, PL., Pers., 355; Father, immortal is the ill-fame of the 
world. It lives on even when you think that it is dead. 

But the presence of a temporal adverb does not mean necessarily that 
the eum clause is merely temporal. 


REMARKS.—I. Fuit cum commonly follows the analogy of other 
characteristic relatives (631), and takes the Subjunctive : 

Fuit tempus cum (= fuit cum) riira colerent hominés, Varro, R.R., 1. 
1, 1; there was a time when all mankind tilled fields = were countrymen. 

The Indic. is rare. 

2. Memini cum, J remember the time when, takes the Indic., but 
audire cum takes the Subjv. parallel with the participle : 

Memini cum mihi désipere vidébare, C., /am., vii. 28,1; I remember 
the time when you seemed to me to show the worst possible taste. Audivi 
Métrodérum cum dé iis ipsis rébus disputaret, C., Or., 11. 90, 365; J have 
heard Metrodorus discuss(ing) these very matters. 

3. Peculiar is the use of cum with Lapses of Time. Lapses of Time 
are treated as Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 

Multi anni sunt cum (= multds annds) in aere med est, C., Fam., xv. 
14,1; (ct 1s) many years (that) he has been (230) in my debt. Permulti 
anni iam erant cum inter patriciés magistratis tribimésque nilla certa- 
mina fuerant, L., 1x. 33, 3; very many years had elapsed since there had 
been any struggles between the patrician magistrates and the tribunes. 
Nondum centum et decem anni sunt cum (= ex qué = abhinc anniés) dé pe- 
cfinils repetundis lata léx est, C., Off., 1. 21, 75; 2¢ 7s not yet one hundred 
and ten years since the law concerning extortion was proposed. 


Notgs.—1. In PLautus cum with the Indic. may be explicative, causal, concessive, 
adversative. Euplicative: salvos quom (that) advenis, gauded, AMost., 1128. Caus- 
al; salvos quom (since) peregré advenis, céna détur, B., 536. Concessive: [servi] 
quom (although) culpa carent, tamen malum metuont, Jfost., 859. Adversative: 
Insanire mé aiunt, tiltrd quom (whereas) ipsi insaniunt, Ifen., 831. 

The same holds true for TERENCE, except that the Subjv. is now making its appear- 
ance in cases where it can be neither potential, ideal, nor attracted, as Z7ec., 341: nOn 
visam uxdrem Pamphili, quom in proxum6 hic sit aegra ? 

Of course, this prevalence of the Indic. does not exclude the attraction into the 
Stbjv., nor does it exclude the regular potential use. 

2. The explicative use dies out, except where it is akin to the conditional ; but it 
always retains the Indicative. With Causal and Concessive-Adversative uses, the 
Subjv. is used more and more in place of the Indicative. 

3. In early Latin we find quoniam and quand6, used sometimes with the force of 
quom, In the case of quoniam several examples are cited from PLautvs, in most of 
which, however, the causal conception lies very close at hand ; the temporal force seems 
to have disappeared by the time of TERENCE, and only reappears in GELLIUs. The 
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temporal nsage of quandé is still the prevailing one in PLaurus, over seventy instances 
having been collected. Of these the majority are in the Present and Future Spheres, in 
which the shift to the causal conception is very easy ; many of them are also iterative. 
in Terence the temporal usage of quand6 has disappeared unicss possibly in one 
passage (Ad., 206), but sporadic cases are found later, even in CIcERo. 

Quoniam hinc est profecttirus peregré thénsaurum démOnstravit mihi, 
Pu., 7rin., 149. Tum, quandé légatés Tyrum misimus, C., Leg. Agr., 1. 16, 41. 


581. Cum Znversum. When the two actions are indepen- 
dent, cum is sometimes used with the one which seems to be 
logically the principal clause, just as in English. 


Iam non longius bidui via aberant, cum duds vénisse legidués cOgnéscunt, 
Cars., B.G., VI. 7,23; they were now distant not more than two days’ 
march, when they learned that two legions were come. 

Similar is the addition of an illustrative fact, often causal or adversa- 
tive, by cum interea (interim), quidem, tamen, efc., with the Indicative. 


582. Lxplicative cum—When the actions of the two 
clauses are coincident, cum is almost equivalent to its kin- 
dred relative quod, 77 that. 


Aiacem, hunc quom vidés, ipsum vidés, Pu., Capt., 615 ; when you see 
him, you see Ajax himself. - Cum tacent, clamant, C., Cat., 1. 8, 21; when 
(=in that) they are silent, they cry aloud. Dixi omnia cum hominem 
nominavi, Puin., Hp., iv. 22,4; I have said everything, in naming the 
man. 


583. Conditional cum—Cum with the Future, Future 
Perfect, or Universal Present, is often almost equivalent to 
si, 7f, with which it is sometimes interchanged. 


Cum pdscés, posce Latiné, Juv., x1. 148; when (if) you (shall) ask (for 
anything), ask in Latin. Cum veniet contra, digits compésce labellum, 
Juv., 1.160; when (if) he meets you, padlock your lip with your finger. 


584. Jterative cam.—Cum in the sense of quotiéns, as often 
as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action. 


Solet cum sé pirgat in mé cOnferre omnem culpam, C., Ati., rx. 24,1; 
he 1s accustomed, when he clears himself, to put off all the blame on me. 
[Ager] cum multds annds requiévit iiberidrés efferre frigés solet, C., Br., 4, 
16 (567). Cum palam @ius anuli ad palmam converterat (G¥gés) & nulls 
vidébatur, C., Off., 111. 9, 38 (567). 


RemarKk.—The Subjyv. is also found (567, n.) : 

Cum in itis dici débitdrem vidissent, undique convolabant, L., 11. 27, 8; 
whenever they saw a debtor taken to court, they made tt a rule to hurry 
together from all quarters. 
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2. Circumstantial Cum. 


585. Historical cum.—Cum, when (as), is used in narra- 
tive with the Imperfect Subjunctive of contemporaneous 
action, with the Pluperfect Subjunctive of antecedent action, 
to characterise the temporal circumstances under which an 
action took place. 


[Agesilaus] cum ex Aegypté reverterétur décéssit, Nep., xvit. 8, 6; Agesi- 
laus died as he was returning from Egypt. Zndnem cum Athénis essem 
audiébam frequenter, C., V.D., 1. 21, 59; when Iwas (being) at Athens, 
I heard Zeno (lecture) frequently. Athéniénsés cum statuerent ut navés 
cOnscenderent, Cyrsilum quendam suadentem ut in urbe manérent, lapidibus 
obruérunt, C., Off., 11. 11, 48 (546). 

Cum Caesar Ancénam occupavisset, urbem reliquimus, C., /am., XVI. 12, 
2; when (as) Caesar had occupied Ancona (Cacsar having occupied 
Ancona), J left the city. Attalus moritur alteré et septuagésim6 annd, 
cum quattuor et quadragintaé annés régnasset, L., xxxu. 21,1; Attalus 
died in his seventy-second year, having reigned forty-four years. 


Remark.—The subordinate clause generally precedes. The circum- 
stantiality often appears as causality, but sometimes the exact shade 
cannot be distinguished. Owing to this implicit character, eum with 
the Subjv. is a close equivalent to the participle, and often serves to 
supply its absence. Compare 611 with 631, 2. 


Norrs.—1. How closely allied the ideas of time and circumstance are, in these 
constructions, is seen from such examples as this ; 

Cum varicés secabantur C. Mari6, dolébat, C., Zusc., 11. 15,35 (time). Marius 
cum secarétur, ut supra dixi, vetuit, eéc., C., Tusc., 1. 22, 53 (circumstances). 
Cum ad tribum Polliam ventum est, (date) et praecd cunctaérétur (cir- 
cumstances) citire ipsum cénsdrem; Cita, inquit Nerd, M. Livium, L., xxix. 
37, 8. 

2. The use of temporal particles with the Pr. is necessarily limited to iterative or 
causal (adversative) relations. Hence there is no room for the circumstantial cum with 
the Subjv. except so far as it is causal-adversative. Fut. and Fut. Pf. are found chiefly 
in general or iterative relations. 

8. By attraction similar to that with quod (41, N. 3) and other relatives, cum diceret, 
with an Inf., is found where diceret would be more naturally omitted or inserted as 
(ut dicébat) ; so cum adsentire sé diceret forcum adsentiret, L.,1.54,1. Simi- 
larly with cum causal: ‘saying, as he did,’’ C., M7/., 5, 12. 


586. Causal cum.—Cum, when, whereas, since, seeing that, 
with any tense of the Subjunctive, is used to denote the rea- 
son, and occasionally the motive, of an action (580, N. 1). 


Quae cum ita sint, effectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe nén sit, C., 
Fin., 111. 8, 29 ; since these things are so, tt 1s made out (proved) that 
nothing ts bad that ts not dishonourable. Cum [Athénas}] tamquam ad 
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mercitiiram bonaérum artium sis profectus, inanem redire turpissimum est, 
C., Off., 11. 2, 6; as (since) you set out for Athens as tf to market for ac- 
complishments, it would be utterly disgraceful to return empty (handed). 
Dold erat pignandum, cum par nén esset armls, Nep., xxitl. 10,4; he had 
to fight by stratagem, as he (seeing that he) was not a match in arms. 


Remarxs.—1. The characteristic nature of. the Subjv. with cum 
comes out more clearly in the causal connection, owing to the parallel 
with utpote, quippe, and the relative (626, N.). 

2. The primary tenses are more common, in this gone but the 
historical tenses are abundant enough. With the latter the causal 
relation need never be emphasised. 


587. Concessive and Adversative cum.—Causal cum, 
whereas, becomes Concessive cum, whereas, although, with 
the Subjunctive, when the cause is not sufficient; the rela- 
tion is often adversative, and there is no limitation as to 
tense. 


The temporal notion is still at work; whether the times are for or 
against an action is a matter outside of language (580, Nn. 1). 


Nihil mé aditivit cum posset, C., Aft., 1x. 13,3; he gave me no assist- 
ance, although (at a time when) he had it in his power. Cum primi 
ordinés hostium concidissent, tamen Acerrimé reliqui resistébant, Cars., 
B.G., vu. 62,4; although the first ranks of the enemy had fallen (been 
cut to preces), nevertheless the rest resisted most vigorously. Perire artem 
putadmus nisi apparet, cum désinat ars esse, sl apparet, QUINT., Iv. 2, 127; 
we think that (our) art is lost unless tt shows, whereas tt ceases to be art 
af it shows. 


Remarks.—1. To emphasise the adversative idea, tamen is often 
added in the principal clause. 

2. Adversative cum nén, whereas not, is often conveniently trans- 
lated without; cum n6n inferior fuisset, C., Off., 1. 32,116; without 
being inferior. 


588. Cum—tum. 1. Whencum, wien, tum, then, have the 
same verb, the verb is put in the Indicative. Cum—tum then 
has the force of both—and especially, and a strengthening 
adverb, such as m4ximé, praecipué, is often added to the 
latter. 


(Pausanias) cdnsilia cum patriae tum sibi inimica capiébat, Nrp., Iv. 3, 3; 
Pausanias conceived plans that were hurtful both to his country and 
espectally to himself. 
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2. When they have different verbs, the verb with cum is 
usually in the Indicative, but may be in the Subjunctive, 
especially when the actions of the two verbs are not contem- 
porary ; this Subjunctive often has a concessive force. 

[Sisennae historia] cum facile omnés vincat superi6rés, tum indicat tamen 
quantum absit 4 summi, C., Br., 64, 228; although the history of Sisenna 


easily surpasses all former histories, yet it shows how far it 1s from the 
highest (mark). 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


589. In Conditional Sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Protasis, that 
which contains the consequence is called the Apédosis. 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion. 

Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal, thc Protasis 
the Dependent, clause. 


590. Sign of the Conditional.—The common conditional 
particle is sl, 7f. 


Notes.—1. §i is a locative case, literally, so, in those circumstances (comp. si-c, 80, 
and the English: ‘‘I would by combat make her good, so were I a man.”-—SHAKE- 
SPEARE). Hence, conditional clauses with si may be regarded as adverbs in the Abl. 
case, and are often actually represented by the Abl. Absolute. 

Sic is found as the correlative of gi in the colloquial language, as: sic scribés ali- 
quid, si vacabis (C., Att., x11. 38,2); sic ignovisse putatd mé tibi, si cénas hodié 
mécum (H., Zp.,1.7,69). Instead of sic, its cquivalent tum occurs at all periods, being 
in the Augustan time restricted to formal uses. Igitur is also found as late as CicERo, 
who likewise nses ita, Other particles are post-classical. 

2. The connection with the Causal Sentence is shown by si quidem, which in later 
Latin is almost = quoniam ; see 595, R. 5. 

8. The temporal particles cum and quando, when, and the locative ubi, are also 
used to indicate conditional relations in which the idea of Time or Space is involved. 


591. Negative of si—The negative of si is si nOn or nisi. 
(2) With si non, 7f noz, the ndn negatives the single word ; 


hence an opposing positive is expectcd, either in a preceding 
condition, or in the conclusion. Therefore, sino6n is the rulc: 


1. When the positive of the same verb precedes. 

Si féceris, magnam habébd gratiam ; si non féceris, igndscam, C., am., 
v.19; tf you do it, Twill be very grateful to you; if you do not, J will 
forgive (you). 
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2. Whon the Condition is concessive ; in this case the prin- 
cipal clause often contains an adversative particle. 


Si mihi bona ré piblicd fruf ndn licuerit, at carébd mala, C., J/i1., 34, 
93; tf I shall not be allowed to enjoy good government, I shall at least 
be rid of bad. 


(6) With nisi, 2w2Zess, the negative ni- refers to the princi- 
pal clause, which is thus denied, if the conditional clause is 
accepted ; hence : 

1. Nisi adds an exception or restriction to the leading 
statement. Compare the general use of nisi, except (R. 2). 


Nisi molestumst, paucis percontarier (130, 6) volé ego ex té, PL., Rud., 
120; tf zt 7s not disagreeable, I wish to ask you a few questions. 

So the formule nisi fallor (nf fallor is found first in Ovip), nisi mé 
omnia fallunt (C., Aéé., vit. 7, 1), and the like. 


2. Nisi is in favorite use after negatives. 


ParvI (= nihili) sunt foris arma nisi est consilium domi, C., Off., 1. 22, 
76 (411, r. 2). [Nn] possem vivere nisi in litteris viverem, C., Fam., Ix. 
26,1; I could not live unless I lived in study. Memoria minuitur nisi 
eam exerceas, C., Cat.M., 7,21; memory wanes unless (except) you exer- 
cise it, (SI ndn exerceas, 7m case you fail to exercise it.) 

So more often than sf nén, in asseverations. Peream nisi sollicitus 
sum, C., Ham., xv. 19,4; may I die if I am not troubled. 


Remarxks.—1z. Sometimes the difference is unessential : 

Nisi Cirid fuisset, hodié té miiscae comédissent, Cf. QUINT., XI. 3, 129; 
af tt had not been for Curio, the flies would have eaten you up this day. 
Si non fuisset would be equally correct. 

2. Nisi is often used after negative sentenccs or equivalents in the 
signification of but, except, besides, only : 

Inspice quid portem; nihil hic nisi triste vidébis, Ov., 7r., 111. 1, 9; 
examine what I am bringing ; you will see nothing here except (what is) 
sad. ¥Falsus honor iuvat et mendax infamia terret, quem nisi menddsum 
et medicandum? H., Ep., 1. 16,39; ‘‘ false honour charms and lying 
slander scares,” whom but the faulty and the fit for physic ? 

So nisi si, except in case, with a following verb ; occasional in early 
Latin, more common later, but not in Cags. (B.G., 1. 31, 14, is disputed), 
SALL., VeRG., Hor. Nisi ut, except on condition that, is post-classical. 

Necesse est Casilinénsés sé dédere Hannibali ; nisi si malunt famé perire, 
C., Inv., 11. 57, 171; the people of Casilinum must needs surrender to 
Hannibal ; unless (except in case) they prefer to perish by hunger. 

3. Nisi quod introduces an actual limitation—with the exception, that 
(525, 2, N. 2) ; so praeterquam quod ; nisi ut (e.g. C., Imp., 23, 67), 
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Nihil acciderat [Polycrati] quod nollet nisi quod dnulum qué délectabatur 
in mari abiécerat, C., in., v. 30, 92; nothing had happened to Poly- 
crates that he could not have wished, except that he had thrown into the 
sea a ring in which he took delight (= a favorite ring). Nihil peccat 
nisi quod nihil peccat, PLin., Hp., 1x. 26,1; he makes no blunder except 
—that he makes no blunder (‘ faultily faultless ”). 

4. Nisi forte (found very often in Cicero, very rarely earlier), unless, 
perhaps, nisi vér6 (peculiar to CicERo), unless, indeed, with the Indic., 
either limit a previous statement, or make an ironical concession : 

Némé feré saltat sdbrius nisi forte insdnit, C., Mfur., 6,18; there is 
scarce any one that dances (when) sober, wnless perhaps he ts cracked. 
Plénum forum est edrum hominum, .. . nisi,vérd paucds fuisse arbitramini, 
C., Sull., 9, 28; the forum is full of those men; unless, indeed, you 
think they were (but) few. , 


Nores.—1. Nisi is sometimes strengthened by tamen, but, yet. 

Nisi etiam hic opperiar tamen paulisper, PL., Awi., 805; Cf.C., Ait., V. 14, 3. 
Even without tamen it is adversative in colloquial Latin, especially after nescid. 

2. Ni is found mostly in early Latin and the poets, and in legal formule and collo- 
quial phrases. It is rare in CicERo, and never used in CAESAR. 


Peream ni piscem putavi esse, Varro, 2.2., 111. 3,9; may I die if I did not 
think it was a fish. 
3. Nisi forte is found occasionally with the Subjv. from APULETUs on. 


592. Two Conditions excluding each the other.—When 
two conditions exclude each the other, si is used for the first ; 
sin, if not (but if), for the second. 

Sin is further strengthened by autem, véro (rare), but; 
minus, /ess (not); secus (rare), otherwise; aliter, else. 


Mercatiira, si tenuis est, sordida putanda est ; sin magna et copidsa, non 
est admodum vituperanda, C., Off., 1. 42, 151; mercantile business, of tt 
is petty, ts to be considered dirty (work) ; tf (tt 1s) not (petty, but) great 
and abundant (= conducted on a large scale), tt is not to be found fault 
with much. 


RemMaRK.—If the verb or predicate is to be supplied from the 
sontext, si minus, 7f ess (noé), sin minus, sin aliter, 7f otherwise, are 
commonly used, rarely si non : 

Edic técum omnés tuds; si minus, quam plirimés, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10; 
take out with you all your (followers); if not, as many as possible. 
Odero si poterd ; sI non, invitus amabd, Ov., Am., 11. 11, 35 (242, R. 2). 


NotE.—Much less common are simple si, or si strengthened by non, nihil, nfillus, 
minus, or by autem, vérd ; or sed si, at si (CoL.), si contra (Hor., Pury.). Sin may 
algo be followed by nén, but commonly only when one or more words intervene. 

Poma criida si sunt, vix évelluntur ; si matiira, décidunt, C., Cat.If, 19, 71; 
if fruit is green tt can hardly be plucked, if ripe it falis (of ttself), 
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§93. Other Forms of the Protasis.—1. The Protasis may 
be expressed by a Relative. 
Qui vidéret, urbem captam diceret, C., Verr., 1v. 23, 52; whoso had seen 


at, had said that the city was taken. Mirarétur qui tum cerneret, L., 
XXXIV. 9, 4 (258). 


2. The Protasis may be contained in a Participle. 


Si latet ars, prddest; affert dépréusa pudorem, Ov., A.A., 11. 313; are, 
af concealed, does good ; detected, tt brings shame. Maximas virtités 
iacére omnés necesse est voluptate dominante, C., £%7., 11.35, 117; all the 
greatest virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, if the pleasure (of the 
senses) 1s mistress. Nihil [potest] évenire nisi causa antecédente, C., at., 
15, 34; nothing can happen, unless a cause precede. 


3. The Protasis may be involved in a modifier. 


Fécérunt id servi Mildnis quod suds quisque servos in tall ré facere volu- 
isset, C., Mfil., 10, 29; the servants of Milo did what each man would 
have wished his servants to do in such case (si quid tale accidisset). At 
bene ndn poterat sine pird pectore vivi, Lucr., v. 18; but there could be no 
good living without a clean heart (nisi pirum pectus esset). Neque enim 
materiam ipsam (cénsébant) cohaerére potuisse sI nilla vi continérétur, 
neque vim sine aliqua materia, C., Ac., I. 6, 24. 

4. The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, or, 
what is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent. 

Tristis es ? indignor quod sum tibi causa doloris, Ov., 77., Iv. 3, 83 (542). 
Cédit amor rébus: rés age, tiitus eris, Ov., Rem.Am., 144; love yields to 


business ; be busy (if you plunge into business), you will be safe. Im- 
miita (verborum colloc&tidnem), perierit tta rés, C., Or., 70, 232 (244, R. 4). 


Classification of Conditional Sentences. 


594. Conditional sentences may be divided into three 
classes, according to the character of the Protasis : 


I. Logical Conditional Sentences : si, with the Indicative. 

II. Ideal Conditional Sentences: si, chiefly with Present 
and Perfect Subjunctive. 

III. Unreal Conditional Sentences: si, with Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


Nores.—1. In some grammars of Greek and Latin, conditional sentences, and sen- 
tences involving conditional relations, have been divided into particular and general. 
Whether a condition be partieular or general depends simply on the character of the 
Apodosis. Any form of the Conditional Sentence may be general, if it implies a rule of 
action. The forms for Iterative action have been given (666, 567). 
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2. Conditional Sentences with the Subjunctive (Ideal and Unreal) are best understood 
by comparing the forms of the Ideal and Unreal wish which have the same mood and 
the same tenses. The Unreal wish of the Past is the Plupf., that of the Present is the 
Impf. Subjunctive. The Ideal wish is the Pr. and Pf. Subjunctive. The same tem- 
poral relations appear in the conditional. 


I, LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


595. The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
elements in question, according to the formula : if this is so, 
then that is so; if this is not so, then that is not so. 

It may be compared with the Indicative Question. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative: the Apodosis is generally 
in the Indicative; but in future relations any equivalent of 
the Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used. 


Prorasis. 


Si id crédis, 
If you believe that, 
Slid crédébais, 
If you believed that, 
Si id crédidisti, 
If you (nave) believed that, 
Siid crédés, 
Jf you (shall) believe that, 
Siid crédideris, 
Tf you (shall have) believe(a) that, 
SI quid crédidisti, 
If you have believed anything 
(= when you believe anything), 
Si quid crédideras, 
If you had believed anything 


(= when you believed anything), 


Apoposis. 

erras, : 

you are going wrong. 
errabas, 

you were going wrong. 
errasti, : 

you went (have gone) wrong. 
errabis, 

you will (be) goting) wrong (234, R.). 
erraveris, 

you will have gone (will go) wrong. 
erras, 


you go wrong. Comp. 569. 
errabas, 


you went wrong. 


Si spiritum diicit, vivit, C., Znv., 1. 46, 86; if he ts drawing (his) breath 


(breathing) he is living. Parvisunt foris arma nisi est consilium domi, 
C., Off., 1. 22, 76 (411, R. 2). Si occidi, récté féci ; sed nén occidi, QuINT., 
Iv. 5,18; if I killed him, I did right ; but I did not kill him. [Natt- 
ram] sI sequémur ducem, numquam aberrabimus, C., Off., 1. 28, 100; af we 
(shall) follow nature (as our) guide, we shall never go astray. [Im- 
probés| si meus cOnsulatus sustulerit, multa saecula propagarit rei piblicae, 
C., Cat., 1.5, 11; if my consulship shall have done away with the de- 
structives, it will have added many ages to the life of the State. Si pés 
condoluit, si déns, ferre non possumus, C., Z'usc., 11. 22, 52 (567). Stomacha- 
batur senex, si quid asperius dixeram, C., V.D., 1. 33, 93 (567). Vivam, si 
vivet ; si cadet illa, cadam, Prop., 11. (111.) 28 (25), 42 (8); let me live, uf 
she lives; if she falls, let me fall. Nunc si forte potes, sed non potes, 
optima conitinx, finitis gaudé tot mihi morte malis, Ov., 7r., m1. 3, 55; 
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now, tf haply you can, but you cannot, noble wife, rejoice that so many 
evils have been finished for me by death. Flectere si nequed superis, 
Acheronta movébi, V., A., vil. 312; af I can’t bend the gods above, I'll 
rouse (all) hell below. Si tot exempla virtitis non movent, nihil umquam 
movébit ; si tanta cladés vilem vitam non fécit, nfilla faciet, L., xxi. 60, 
14; af so many examples of valour stir you not, nothing will ever do tt ; 
af so great a disaster has not made life cheap, none (ever) will. Désinés 
timére, si spérare désieris, SrN., #.I0.,1.5, 7; you will cease to fear, if 
you (shall have) cease(d) to hope. Peream male, si ndn optimum erat, 
H., S., 0. 1,6 ; may I die the death tf it was not best. Si volébas parti- 
cipari, auferrés (= auferre débébas) dimidium domum, Pu., Zruc., 748; if 
you wished to share in it, you should have taken the half home. Respi- 
raro si té viderd, C., Aft., 1. 24, 5; L shall breathe again, if I shall have 
seen you. 


Remarks.—1. After a verb of Saying or Thinking (Oratid Obliqua), 
the Protasis must be put in the Subjv., according to the rule. 


(SI id crédis, erras.) Dicé, té, si id crédas, errare. 
Dixi, té, si id créderés, errare. 
(SI id crédés, errabis.) Dico, té, si id crédas, erratiirum esse. 
Dixi, t6, si id créderés, erratiirum esse. 
(Si id crédidisti, errasti.) Dicd, té, si! id crédideris, errasse. 
Dixi, té, si id crédidissés, errasse. 


For examples, see Oratid Obliqua, 657. 

2. The Subjv. is used by Attraction : 

[Araneolae] réte texunt ut si quid inhaeserit conficiant, C., V.D., 1. 48, 
123 (667). (SI quid inhaesit cdnficiunt.) 

3. The Ideal Sccond Person takes the Subjv. in connection with 
the Universal Present : 

(Senectiis) pléna est voluptatis si illa scias titi, Sren., H.J/., 12, 4; old 
age ts full of pleasure if you know (if one knows) how to enjoy it. 
Memoria minuitur nisi eam exerceas, C., Cat. J., 7, 21 (591, b. 2). 

4. Sive—sive (seu—seu) almost invariably takes the Logical form. 
(496, 2.) The Subjv. is occasionally uscd by Attraction or with the 
Ideal Second Person. 

Seu vicit, ferdciter Instat victis ; seu victus est, Instaurat cum victoribus 
certamen, L., xxvii. 14,1; if he vanquishes (56%), he presses the van- 
quished furiously ; if he ts vanquished, he renews the struggle with the 
vanquishers. 

5. Siquidem, as giving the basis for a conclusion, often approaches 
the causal sense (590, n. 2). In this case the Apodosis precedes. 

Molesta véritas, siquidem ex e@ nascitur odium, C., Lael., 24, 89; 
truth is burdensome, if indeed (since) hatred arises from tt. 

6. Si mod6, ¢f only, serves to limit the preceding statement. 
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A ded tantum ratidnem habémus, si modo habémus, C., V.D., m1. 28, 
71; all that we have from God 1s (bare) reason, tf only we have tt. 

Si vérd when thus used is ironical (C., Ph., vit. 8, 24). SI tamen 
seems to be post-classical. 

Nores.—1. Phraseological are si quaeris (quaerimus) in a sense approaching that 
of profect6 (C., Off., 11. 20, 80; Tusc., m1. 29,73): Si dis placet, if the gods will, 
often ironical (Cf. TeR., Eun., 919; C., Fin., 1. 10,31). Si forte, peradventure (C., 
Or., 111. 12, 47 ; Bfil., 38, 104). 

2. It will be observed that the tense involved depends in each member upon the 
sense. But for this very reason ccrtain combinations would be uncommon. Thus 
Pr.—Impf. and Fut.—Pr. are rare; Pr.—Fut. is more common in ante-classical and 
post-classical Latin than Fut.—Fut., the Pres. being used by anticipation. CicERo 
prefers Fut.—Fut. Cicero also uses frequently Fut. Pf.—Fuat. Pf., which is also fouud 
elsewhere, but rarely. Pf.—Fut. is found first in CrcERo, and is never common ; also 
Impf.—Impf. Plupf.—Impf. is mostly found in ante-classical and post-classical Latin. 
The Pf., by anticipation for Fut. Pf., is not unfrequent in early Latin. So C., Fum., 
xu. 6,2: (Briitus) si cOnservatus erit, vicimus (237); Of. SEn., Ben., ul. 62, 145. 
Px., Poen., 671, shows us our only example of Pr.—Fut. Pf.: Réx sum, si ego illum 
ad mé adlexer6, 


il. IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


596. The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the mat- 
ter as still in suspense. The supposition is more or less fanci- 
ful, and no real test is to be applied. There is often a wish 
for or against. The point of view is usually the Present. 

1. The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for con- 
tinued action, and in the Perfect Subjunctive for completion 
or attainment. : 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjunctive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are 
often found. The Universal Present is frequently used, 
especially in combination with the Ideal Second Person (595, 
R. 35 662,02): 

On the difference between Subjunctive and Future, see 257. 


PROTASIS. APpoposis. 
SI id crédias, errés, 
If you should (were to) believe that, you would be going wrong. 
Si id crédas, erraveris, 
If you should (were to) believe that, you would go wrong. 
Si id crédideris, errés, 


1. If you should (prove to) have believed 
that (Perfect ; Action Past or Future), you would be going wrong. 
2. If you should (come to) believe that (Aor.; 
Action Future), you would be going wrong. 
Si id crédideris, erraveris (rare), 
If you (should have) believe(d) that, you would (have) go(ne) wrong. 
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Si vicinus tuus equum melidrem habeat quam tuus est, tuumne equum 
malis an illius? C., Znv., I. 31, 52; af your nevghbour (were to) have a 
better horse than yours is, would you prefer your horse or his? Si 
gladium quis apud té sina mente déposuerit, repetat insaniéns, reddere 
pecedtum sit, officium non reddere, C., Off., m1. 25, 95; if a man in sound 
mind were to deposit (to have deposited) a sword with you, (and) reclaim 
ait (when) mad, it would be wrong to return it, right not to return tt. 
Hanc viam sI asperam esse negem, mentiar, C., Sest., 46, 100; if I should 
say that this way is not rough, I should lie. Si nunc mé suspendam 
meam operam liserim, et meis inimicis voluptatem creaiverim, P., Cas., 
424; should I hang myself now, I should (thereby) (have) fool(ed) my 
work away, and give(n) to my enemies a charming treat. Cicerdni némo 
ducentés nunc dederit nummds nisi fulserit dnulus ingéns, JUV., VII. 1393 
no one would give Cicero nowadays two hundred two-pences unless a 
huge ring glitteretl (on his hand). Si quis furidsd praecepta det, erit ipsd 
quem monébit, insanior, SEN., /’.J/., 94, 17; af one should give advice to a 
madman, he will be more out of his mind than the very man whom he 
advises. Si valeant hominés, ars tua, Phoebe, iacet, Ov., Z7., Iv. 3, 78; 
should men keep weil, your art, Phoebus, 1s naught. Otia si tollas, 
periére Cupidinis arciis, Ov., ftem.Am., 139 (204, N.6). (Senectfis) est 
pléna voluptatis, si illa scias iti, Sren., #.I/., 12, 4 (595, nr. 3). Memoria 
minuitur nisi eam exerceas, C., Cat.M., 7, 21 (591, b. 2). Niilla est excii- 
siti peccati, si amici causa peccaveris, C., Lael., 11, 87; tt is no excuse 
for a sin to have sinned for the sake of a friend. 


2. The Point of View may be the Past. In that case the 
Protasis is found in the Imperfect, very rarely the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, and the Apodosis has corresponding forms. 
This usage, however, is rare, inasmuch as it coincides in 
form with the Unreal Condition, from which it is distin- 
guishable only by a careful study of the context. When found 
with indefinite persons, the construction is the Potential of 
the Past. 

The idea of Partial Obliquity frequently enters, in which 
case Si may often be translated, 7m case that. 


Quod fisi ndn veniébat dé ed sI quis légem constitueret non tam prohi- 
bére vidérétur quam admonére, C., Z'ull., 4,9; vf one should make a law 
about that which was not customary, he would seem not so much to pre- 
vent asto warn. (Present: si quis constituat, videatur.) Si Alfénus tum 
ifidicium accipere vellet, dénique omnia quae pistularés facere voluisset, quid 
agerés ? C., Quinct., 26, 83; in case Alfenus was willing then to under- 
take the trial, and should have been willing afterwards to do all that 
you required, what were you to do? (See the whole passage—Present: 
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si nunc velit, ... voluerit, agas.) Si tribiini mé triumphare prohibérent, 
Firium et Aemilium téstés citatirus fui, L., xxxviil. 47; should the tri- 
bunes prevent me from triumphing, I was going to summon Furius and 
Aemilius as witnesses. Quid faceret? si vivere vellet, Séiinus rogandus 
erat, SEN., Cons. Marc., 22,6; what was he to do ? if he wished to live 
Sejanus was (the man) to be asked. See Tac., Ann., II. 13. Erat Quine- 
tius, si céderés, placabilis, L., xxxvi. 32,5; Quinctius was, if you 
yielded to him, (sure to be) placable. (Est sf cédas.) Si lixuriae tem- 
peraret, avaritiam nodn timérés, Tac., H., 1.62; tf he were to control 
his love of pleasure, you should not have feared avarice. (Si temperet, 
non timeds.) Ciirigitur et Camillus doléret, si haec ... éventiira putaret ? 
et ego doleam si...putem? C., Z'usc., 1. 37,90. (Present: doleat si putet.) 


Remarks.—1. The Ideal is not controlled by impossibility or im- 
probability, and the lively fancy of the Roman often employs the Ideal 
where we should expect the Unreal. (Comp. 256, n.2.) This is more 
common in early Latin. 

Td si hic sis, aliter sentias, Ter., And., 310; 7% 7 you were I (put your- 
self in my place), you would we differently. Haec si técum patria 
loquatur, ndnne impetrare débeat? C., Cai.,1.8,19; tf your country 
should (were to) speak thus with you, ought she not to get (what she 
wants)? SoC., Fin., Iv. 22, 61. 

2. Sometimes the conception shifts in the course of a long sentence: 

Si reviviscant et técum loquantur—dquid talibus viris respondérés ? C., 
Fin., iv. 22, 61: if they should come to life again, and speak with you 
—what answer would you make to such men ? 

3. When non possum is followed by nisi (si non), the Protasis has 
the Ideal of the Past, after the past tense, and may have the ideal 
of the Present after a primary tense. 

Neque minitionés Caesaris prohibére poterat, nisi proelid décertare vellet, 
Cass., B.C., 11. 44. See Mapvie on C., F%n., m1. 21, 70. 

4. In comparing Ideal and Unreal Conditionals, exclude future verbs 
such as posse, velle, efc. The future sense of such Unreal Conditionals 
, comes from the auxiliary. 

5. In Oratid Obliqua the difference between Ideal and Logical Future 
is necessarily effaced, so far as the mood is concerned. (656.) 


Iii. UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES, 


597. The Unreal Conditional sentence is used of that 
which is Unfulfilled or Impossible, and is expressed by the 
Imperfect Subjunctive for continued action—generally, in 
opposition to the Present; and by the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive—uniformly in opposition to the Past. 
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The notion of Impossibility comes from the irreversible character of 
the Past Tense. Compare the Periphrastic Conjug. Perfect and Im- 
perfect. Any action that is decided is considered Past (compare C., 
Off., U. 21, 75). (See 277, 3, N.) 


PROTASIS. APpoposis. 
8iid créderés, errarés, 
If you believed (were believing) that, [you . 
do not,]} you would be going wrong. 
Siid crédidissés, erravissés, 
Tf you had believed that, [you did not,] you would have gone wrong. 


Sapientia ndn expeterétur, si nihil efficeret, C., /vn., 1. 13, 42 ; wisdom 
would not be sought after, if tt did no practical good. Caederem té, nisi 
irascerer, SEN., Ira, 1. 15,3; Ishould flog you, if I were not getting angry. 
Si ibi td esse scissem, ad té ipse vénissem, C., J27.,1.8; af I had known 
you were there, I should have come to you myself. Hectora quis ndsset, 
félix si Trdia fuisset ? Ov., Zr., Iv. 3, 75; who would know (of) Hector, if 
Troy had been happy ? Nisi ante Roma profectus essés, nunc eam certé 
relinquerés, C., Fam., vil. 11,1; if you had not departed from Rome be- 
fore, you would certainly leave tt now. Ego nisi peperissem, Roma non 
oppignarétur ; nisi filium habérem, libera in liber& patria mortua essem, 
L., 11. 40,8 ; had I not become a mother, ome would not be besieged ; 
had I not a son, I should have died a free woman in a free land. 


Remarxs.—1. The Impf. Subjv. is sometimes used in opposition to 
continuance from a point in the Past into the Present. This is neces- 
sarily the case when the Protasis is in the Impf., and the Apodosis in 
the Plupf., except when the Impf. denotes opposition to a general 
statement, which holds good both for Past and for Present : 

Non tam facile opés Carthaginis tantae concidissent, nisi Sicilia clissibus 
nostris patéret, Cf. C., Verr., 11. 1, 3; the great resources of Carthage (Car- 
thage with her great resources) would not have fallen so readily, if Sicily 
had not been (as it still continues to be) open to our fleets. Si puddrem 
habérés, filtimam mihi pénsidnem remisissés, Sen., H'.J/., 29,10; if yon 
had (= you had not, as you have not) any delicacy, you would have jet 
me off from the last payment. Memoriam ipsam cum vice perdidissémus, 
si tam in nostra potestite esset oblivisci quam tacére, Tac., Agr., 2, 4; 
we should have lost memory ttself, together qwith niterance, if it were as 
much tn our power to forget as to keep silent. 

The Impf. in both members, referring to the Past, always admits of 
another explanation than that of the Unreal; thus we have a case 
of Representation (654, Nn.) in 

Protogenés si lal¥ysum illum suum caend oblitum vidéret, magnum, créd5, 
acciperet dolérem, C., Ad?., 11. 21, 4; ¢f Protogenes could see that famous 
Talysus of his besmeared with mud, he would feel a mighty pang. Sec 
Pu., Aul., 742. 


25 
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2. In Unreal Conditions, after a negative Protasis, the Apodosis is 
sometimes expressed by the Impf. Indic., when the action is represented 
as interrupted (238); by the Plupf. and Hist. Pf., when the conclusion 
is confidently anticipated (254, Rr. 3). 

Labébar longius, nisi mé retinuissem, C., Leg., 1. 19, 52 (254, R. 3). 

This usage after a positive is cited first in the post-Augustan writers. 
Cases like C., Verr., v. 42, 129; L., xxi. 28, 13, do not belong here. 

Omniné supervacua erat doctrina, si natiira sufficeret, QUINT., 11. 8, 8 
(254, R. 3). Peractum erat bellum, si Pompéium Brundisii opprimere 
potuisset, FLor., 11. 13, 19 ; the war was (had been) finished, if he had 
been able to crush Pompey at Brundusium. 

The Impf. Indic. is sometimes found in the Protasis : 

Ipsam tibi epistolam misissem, nisi (v./., sed) tam subitd fratris puer profi- 
ciscébatur, C., Aft., vin. 1, 2; J should have sent you the letter viself, if 
my brother’s servant was not starting so suddenly. 

3. (a) The Indicative is the regular construction in the Apodosis 
with verbs which signify Possibility or Power, Obligation or Necessity 
—so with the active and passive Periphrastic—vix, paene, scarcely, 
hardly, and the like. In many cases it is difficult to distinguish this 
usage from that of the Ideal (596, 2). 

Consul esse qui potuil, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem? C., Pep., 1. 6, 
10; how could I have been consul, if I had not kept that course of life ? 
Antoni gladids potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset, Juv., x. 123 ; he 
might have despised Antony’s swords, tf he had thus said all (that he 
did say). Emendatirus, si licuisset, eram, Ov., 77., 1. 7,40; I should 
have removed the faults, if I had been free (to do it). Pons iter paene 
hostibus dedit (paene dedit — dabat = datfrus erat), nJ finus vir fuisset, L., 
ul. 10, 2; the bridge well nigh gave a passage to the enemy, had wt not 
been for one man. 

(6) With the Indic. the Possibility and the rest are stated absolutely ; 
when the Subjv. is used the Possibility and the rest are conditioned as 
in any other Unreal sentence. 

. Compare quid facere potuissem, nisi tum consul fuissem, with consul esse 
qui potul, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem, C., ep., 1.6,10. Quisifuisset 
melidre fortiina, fortasse austérior et gravior esse potuisset, C., Pis., 29, 71. 

4. In Oratid Obliqua the Protasis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is 
formed by the Periphrastic Pr. and Pf. Inf. (149), for the Active, futt- 
rum (fore) ut, fatiirum fuisse ut for passive and Supineless verbs. 

A. Dicd (dixi), té, si! id créderés, erratiirum esse. 

B. Dicd (dixi), té, si id crédidissés, erratirum fuisse. 

A. Dicd (dixi), si id créderés, fore ut déciperéris. 

B. VDicd (dixi), si id crédidissés, futiirum fuisse ut déciperéris. 


A is very rare; A, theoretical, For the long form, B, the simple 
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Perfect Infinitive is found. Examples, see 659,n. In B, fuisse is 
omitted occasionally in later Latin ; Tac., Ann., 1. 33, ete. 

5. (a) When the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional is made to de- 
pend on a sentence which requires the Subjv., the Plupf. is turned 
into the Periphrastie Pf. Subjv.; the Impf. form is unchanged. 


Non dubité, quin, si id créderés, errarés, 
Ido not doubt, that, if you believed that, you would be going wrong. 
Non dubitabam, quin, si id crédidissés, erratirus fueris, 
Idid not doubt, that, if you had believed that, you would have gone wrong. 


Honestum tale est ut, vel sl ignordrent id hominés, esset laudabile, Cf. 
C., Fin., u. 15, 49; virtue ts a thing to deserve praise, even tf men did 
not know ti, Ea rés tantum tumultum ac fugam praebuit ut nisi castra 
Pinica extra urbem fuissent, effiisiira sé omnis pavida multitidé fuerit, L., 
XXvI1. 10, 7; that matter caused so much tumult and flight (= so wild a 
panic), that had not the Punic camp been outside the city the whole 
frightened multitude would have poured forth. Nec dubium erat quin, 
si tam pauci simul obire omnia possent, terga datiri hostés fuerint, L., Iv. 
38,5; there was no doubt that, if it had been possible for so small a 
number to manage everything at the same time, the enemy would have 
turned their backs. Dic quidnam factirus fueris, si ed tempore cénsor 
fuissés ? L., 1x. 33, 7; fell (me) what you would have done, if you had 
been censor at that time? See C., Pis., 7, 14. 

(6) The Periphrastic Plupf. Subjv. occurs rarely, and then only in 
the Dependent Interrogative. The only examples cited are from Livy. 

Subibat cégitatié animum, quénam mod6 tolerabilis futira Etriiria fuisset 
si quid in Samnié adversi événisset, L., x. 45, 3. 

(c) Potul (254, R. 1) commonly becomes potuerim, and ful with the 
Periphrastic passive in -dus becomes fuerim, after all tenses. 

Haud dubium fuit quin, nisi ea mora intervénisset, castra ed dié Pinica 
capi potuerint, L., xxiv. 42,3; there was no doubt that, had not that de- 
lay interfered, the Punic camp could have been taken on that day. , Quae 
(rés) sua sponte nefaria est ut etiamsi 1éx non esset, magnopere vitanda 
fuerit, C., Verr., 1. 42, 108. 

(d) The passive Conditional is unchanged : . 

Id ille si repudiasset, dubitatis quin ei vis esset allata? C., Sest., 29, 
62; tf he had rejected that, do you doubt that force would have been 
brought (to bear) on him ? 

The active form is rarely unchanged (L., 11. 33,9). In the absence 
of the Periphrastic tense the Inf. with potuerim is often a sufficient 
substitute; see u., xxxu. 28, 6. 


Notr.—In Puautus and TERENCE, absque with the Abl. and esset (foret) is 
found a few times instead of nisi (sI nin) with Nom., and esset (fuisset) in the sense 
af it were not (had not been) for. 

Nam absque té esset, hodié numquam ad sdlem occisum viverem, PLt., 
Men., 1022. Cf. LIv., 11. 10, 2 (R. 3, above). 
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INCOMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


598. Omission of the Conditional Sign.—Occasionally the 
members of a Conditional sentence are put side by side with- 
out a Conditional sign. 

An ille mihi (351) liber, cul mulier imperat ? pdscit, dandum est ; vocat, 
veniendum est ; éicit, abeundum; minatur, extiméscendum, C., Parad., 5, 2; 
or is he free (tell) me, to whom a woman gives orders ? she asks, he must 
give ; she calls, he must come ; she turns out (of door), he must go ; she 
threatens, he must be frightened. Unum cdgnoris, omnis noris, TEr., 
Ph., 265; you know one, you know dil. Dedissés huic animd par corpus, 
fécisset quod optabat, Puin., Hp.,1.12,8; had you given him a body 
that was a maich for his spirit, he would have accomplished what he 
desired. ‘ 


599. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis.—When the 
verb of the Protasis is omitted, cither the precise form or the 
general idea of the verb is to be supplied from the Apodosis. 

Si quisquam (= si quisquam fuit), Catd sapiéns fuit, Cf. C., Lael., 2, 9; 
af any one was wise, Cato was. Ediic técum omnés tuds ; si minus, quam 
plirimis, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10 (592, R.). 


600. Total Omission of the Protasis.—1. The Protasis is 
often contained in a participle or involved in the context; 
for examples see 593, 2 and 3. 

2. The Potential Subjunctive is sometimes mechanically 
explained by the omission of an indefinite Protasis (257, N. 2). 

Nimid plis quam velim [Volscérum] ingenia sunt mdbilia, L., 11. 37, 4; 
the dispositions of the Volscians are (too) much more unstable than I 
should like. Tuam mihi dari vellem éloquentiam, C., V.D., 11. 59, 147; I 


could wish to have your eloquence given me. Tam félix essés quam for- 
misissima vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27 (802). (Utinam essés !) 


601. Omission and Involution of the Apodosis.—The 
Apodosis is omitted in Wishes (261), and implied after verbs 
and phrases denoting Z7rial (460, 2). It is often involved in 
Oratid Obliqua, and sometimes consists in the general notion 
of Result, Ascertainment>or the like. 


Si vérum excutias, faciés ndn uxor amatur, JUV., VI. 143; af you were to 
get out the truth (you would find that)zt is the face, not the wife, that 
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is loved. (Iugurtha) timébat iram (= né irascerétur) senatiis, ni paruisset 
légatis, S., Jug., 25,7; luguriha was afraid of the anger of the senate 
(that the senate would get angry) in case he did noé (should not have) 
obey(ed) the legates. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 


602. The Apodosis is omitted in comparisons with ut si, 
velut si, Ac si, quam si (rare), tamquam si, quasi, or simply 
velut and tamquam, as 7/. 

The verb is to be supplied from the Protasis, as is common 
in correlative sentences. ‘I'he Mood is the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the 
ordinary use of the conditional. In English, the translation 
implies the unreality of the comparison. 


Noli timére quasi [= quam timedas si] assem elephantd dés, QuINT., VI. 
3, 59; don’t be afraid, as if you were giving a penny to an elephant. 
Parvi prim6 orti sic iacent tamquam [= iaceant si] omnin6 sine animé sint, 
C., Fin., v.15, 42; babies, when first born, lie (there), as if they had no 
mind at all. Hic est obstandum, milités, velut si ante Romana moenia 
pignémus, L., xxi. 41, 15; here (is where) we must oppose them, soldiers, 
as if we were fighting before the walls of Rome (velut obstémus, si pi- 
gnémus, as we would oppose them, if we were to fight). Mé iuvat, velut 
ipse in parte labéris ac periculi fuerim, ad finem belli Pinici pervénisse, L., 
XXxI. 1; J am delighted to have reached the end of the Punic war, as if 
I had shared in the toil and danger (of tt). Tantus patrés metus cépit 
velut si iam ad portas hostis esset, “L., xxi. 16,2; a great fear took hold 
of the senators, astf the enemy were already at their gates. Déléta (est) 
Ausonum géns perinde Ac si internecivd belld certasset, L., 1x. 25, 9; the 
Ausonian race was blotied out, just as if tt had engaged in an interne- 
cine war (war to the knife). 


Remarks.—1. Occasionally the sequence is violated out of regard to 
the Conditional: 

Massiliénsés in ed hondre audimus apud [Rdmands| esse ac si medium 
umbilicum Graeciae incolerent, L., xxxvil. 54, 21; we hear that the people 
of Marseilles are inas high honour with the Romans as tf they inhabited 
the mid-navel (= the heart) of Greece. Eius negotium sic velim suscipias, 
ut sI esset rés mea, C., Fam., .14,1; I wish you would undertake his 
business just as if it were my affair. 

2. The principal clause often contains correlatives, as: ita, sic, 
perinde, proinde, similiter, nn (haud) secus, ec. 


Notes.—1. Tamquam and quasi are also usd in direct comparison with the Indic- 
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ative. Here the verbs with both clauses are apt to be the same, in which case the verb 
with quasi or tamquam is usually omitted in model prose. 

Quasi pdma ex arboribus, crida si sunt, vix évelluntur, sic vitam adulé- 
scentibus vis aufert, C., Cat.JL,, 19, 71. 

2. Quasi is used to soften or apologise for a single word (= ut ita dicam). 

Mors est quaedam quasi migratid commitatidque vitae, (/.C., Tusc., 1. 12, 
27; death is as it were a shifting of life’s quarters. 

3. As in the ordinary Conditional sentence, so in the Comparative sentence, the Pro- 
tasis may be expressed by a participle: 

Galli laeti ut explorata victoria ad castra Rémanorum pergunt, Cf. Cazs., 
B.G., ul. 18,8; the Gauls in their joy, as if (their) victory had been fully ascertained, 
proceeded to the camp of the Romans. Antiochus sécirus dé bell6 Romano erat 
tamquam non transittris in Asiam Romanis, L., xxxvi. 41,1; Antiochus was as 
unconcerned about the war with Rome as if the Romans did not intend to cross over 
into Asia Minor. 

4. In CELSUS, QUINTILIAN, JUVENAL, PLiny Mrin., and especially in Tacrrus 
and SUEToNIUs, we find tamquam used almost like quod (541), to indicate an as- 
sumed reason, in imitation of the similar Greek nse of #s with the participle, and 
occasionally where we might have expected the Acc. and Infinitive. 

Pridem invisus tamquam plis quam civilia agitaret, Tac., Anz., 1. 12,6; 
long misliked as (in Tiberins’ jndgment) plotting high treason. Stispectus tamquam 
ipse suas incenderit aedés, Juv., 11.222; suspected of having (as if he had) set 
his own house on fire. Vulgi opinis est tamquam (cométés) mitationem régni 
portendat, Tac. Ann., XIV. 22,1; it is the popular belief that a comet portends a 
change in the kingdom. 

Other particles, quasi, sicut, and ut, occur much more rarely and are cited mainly 
from Tacitus (quasi only in the Annals). Compare SuErT., Tit., 5. 

5. Ut si is rare in early Latin, not being found at all in PLaurus. It is found but 
once in Livy, but frequently in Cicero and Jater Latin. Velut siis found first in 
Carsar. Velut for velut si is found first in Livy. Ac siis equivalent to quasi only 
in late Latin, 
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603. Concessive Sentences are introduced by : 

1. The Conditional particles, etsi, etiamsi, tametsi (tamen- 
etsi). 

2. The generic relative, quamquam. 

3. The compounds, quamvis, quantumvis. 

4. The verb licet. 

5. The Final particles, ut (né). 

6. Cum (quom). 

These all answer generally to the notion although. 


Nore.—Etsi (et + si), even if; etiamsi, even now if; tametsi, yet even tf; 
quamquam (quam + quam), /o what extent soever; quamvis, to what extent you 
choose; quantumvis, to what amount you choose ; licet, it is left free (perhaps in- 
trans. of linqu6, J leave). 


604. Etsi, etiamsi, and tametsi, take the Indicative or Sub- 
junctive, according to the general principles which regulate 
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the use of si, 7f, The Indicative is more common, espe- 
cially with etsi. 


Dé futiris rébus ets] semper difficile est dicere, tamen interdum con- 
iectiirad possis accédere, C., Ham., vi. 4,1; although it is always difficult 
to tell about the future, nevertheless you can sometimes come near it by 
guessing. [Hamilear] etsi flagrabat bellandi cupiditate, tamen paci servi- 
undum putavit, Nep., xxu.1,3; although Hamilcar was on fire with the 
desire of war, nevertheless he thought that he ought to subserve (to work 
for) peace. Inops ille etiamsi referre gratiam non potest, habére certé 
potest, C., Off., 11. 20, 69; the needy man (spoken of), if he cannot return 
a favour, can at least feel it. M6 véra prod gratis loqui, etsi meum inge- 
nium nén monéret, necessitas cdgit, L., 11. 68, 9; even tf my disposition 
did not bid me, necessity compels me to speak what ts true instead of 
what is palatable. 


REMARKS.—I. Si itself is often coneessive (591, 2), and the addition 
of et, etiam, and tamen serves merely to fix the idea. 

2. EtiamsiI is used oftener with the Subjv. than with the Indic., 
and seems to be found only in conditional sentences. On the other 
hand, ets{ is also used like quamquam (605, R. 2), in the sense ‘‘and 
yet ;” virtittem sl inam dmiseris—etsi dmittl non potest virtis, C., 
Tusc., 11. 14,82; so too, but rarely, tametsi. EtsI is a favorite word 
with Cicero, but does not occur in QuINnTILIAN nor in Sauuust, the lat- 
ter of whom prefers tametsi. Tametsi is not found in the Augustan’ 
poets nor in Tacitus, and belongs especially to familiar speeeh. 

3. Tamen is often correlative even with tametsi. 


605. Quamquam, to what extent soever, falls under the head 
of generic relatives (254, R. 4), and, in the best authors, is 
construed with the Indicative. 


Medici quamquam intellegunt saepe, tamen numquam aegris dicunt, illd 
morbé eds esse moritiirds, C., Div., 11. 25,54; although physicians often 
know, nevertheless they never tell their patients that they will die of 
that (particular) disease. 


Remarks.—1. The Potential Subjv. (257, n.3) is sometimes found 
with quamquam: Quamquam exercitum qui in Volscis erat mallet, nihil 
recisavit, L., vi. 9,6; although he might well have preferred the army 
which was in the Volseian country, nevertheless he made no objection. 

So espeeially with the Ideal Seeond Person. 

2. Quamquam is often used like etsi, but more frequently, at the 
beginning of sentenees, in the same way as the English, and yet, 
although, however, in order to limit the whole preeeding seutence. 

3. The Indie., with etsI and quamquam, is, of course, liable to attrac- 
tion into the Subjv. in Oratid Obliqua (508). 
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NorE.—The Subjv. with quamquam (not due to attraetion) is first cited from CicERO 
(perhaps Tuse., V. 30, 85), NEPOS (XXV. 13, 6), after which, following the development 
in all generic sentenees in Latin, it becomes more and more common ; thus, in post- 
Angustan Latin, JUVENAL nses it exclusively, and Puiny Mrv. and Tacitus regularly. 


606. Quamvis follows the analogy of volé, J will, with 
which it is compounded, and takes the Subjunctive (usually 
the principal tenses). 

Quantumvis and quamlibet (as conjunctions) belong to 
poetry and silver prose. 


Quamvis sint sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere temptant, Ov., J/., v1. 376; 
although they be under the water, under the water they try to revile. 
Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tii candidus essés, V., Hc., u. 16; although he 
was black, although you were fair. [Vitia mentis], quamvis exigua sint, 
in maius excédunt, Sren., L.2/., 85,12; mental ailments (= passions), 
no matter how slight they be, go on increasing. Quamvis sis molestus 
numquam té esse cdnfitébor malum, C., Tusc., 1. 25, 61; although you be 
troublesome, I shall never confess that you are evil. 


Norrs.—1. The Indic. with quamvis is cited in prose first from C., Rab. Post., 2, 
4; NEp., I. 2,3 (exeept in fragments of Varro and VatTrnivs) ; in poetry it appears 
first in Lucretius. Then it grows, so that in the post-Augustan period it is used just 
like quamquam with the Indie., though the Subjv. is also common : 

Quamvis ingenié non valet, arte valet, Ov., Am., 1. 15, 14; although he does not 
tell by genius, he does tell by art. 

2. The verb of quamvis is sometimes inflected : Quam volet Epiciirus iocétur, 
tamen numquam m6 movébit, C., V.D., 1. 17, 46. 


607. Licet retains its verbal nature, and, according to the 
Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Present and Perfect Sub- 
junctive : 


Licet irrfdeat si qui vult, C., Parad., 1. 1, 8; let any one laugh who will. 
Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, Juv., v1. 209; though she her- 
self 13 aglow, she rejoices in the tortures of her lover. Sim licet extrémum, 
sicut sum, missus in orbem, Ov., 7r.,1v.9,9; although I be sent, as I 
have been, to the end of the world. 

Nortes.—1. Exceptions are extremely rare: JUV., X1II. 56. 

2. Quamvis is sometimes combined with licet, as: quamvis licet insectémur 
istds—metud né s6li philosophi sint, C., 7wsc., 1v. 24, 53. 

3. Occasionally licet is inflected ; ¢.9.,H., Zpod., 15,19; S., 11. 1, 59.° From the 
time of APULEIUs licet is construed with the Indicative. 


608. Ut and né are also used concessively for the sake of 
argument ; this is common in C1cERo, who often attaches to 
it sin6é; the basis of this is the Imperative Subjunctive. 


Ut désint virés, tamen est taudanda voluntas, Ov., Pont., UI. 4, 79 ; 


* 
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granted that strength be lacking, nevertheless you must praise (my) 
good will, Né sit summum malum dolor, malum certé est, C., Tuse., 1. 
5, 14; granted that pain be not the chief evil, an evil it certainly is, 


RemMARKs.—1. Ut ndn can be used on the principle of the Specific 
Negative: Hic diés filtimus est; ut ndn sit, prope ab filtimd est, SEv., 
E.M., 15,12; this is your last day ; granted that tt be not, it 1s near the 
HOB, ; 

2. Examples with past tenses are rare: C., Mil., 17,46; L., xxxvul. 
46, 3, ete. 

3. On ita—ut, see 262; on ut—ita, see 482, 4. 


609. Concessive Sentence represented by a Participle or 
Predicative Attribute.-—The Concessive sentence may be 
represented by a Participle or Predicative Attribute. 


[Risus] interdum ita repente érumpit, ut eum cupientés tenére nequed- 
mus, Cf. C., Or., U. 58, 285; laughter between whiles (occasionally) breaks 
out so suddenly that we cannot keep it down, although we desire to do 
so. Multdrum té oculi et aurés non sentientem ciistddient, C., Cat., 1. 2, 6; 
(of) many (the) eyes and ears will keep guard over you, though you per- 
ceive it not (WITHOUT your perceiving té). Quis Aristidem nén mortuum 
diligit ? C., Hin., v. 22,62; who does not love Aristides, (though) dead ? 


Nores.—1. Quamquam, quamvis, and etsi are often combined with the parti- 
ciple. This, however, is rarc in classical Latin, but becomes more common later. 

(Caesar), quamquam obsididne Massiliae retardante, brevi tamen omnia 
subégit, Surr., Zul., 34. 

2. With adjectives and adverbs this is much more common, so especially with 
quamvis, which is used with a positive as a circumlocution for the superlative. With 
the superlative quamvis is rare. 

Etsi non iniquum, certé triste senatiis consultum, L., xxv. 6,2. Cum omnia 
per populum geruntur, quamvis iistum atque moderditum tamen ipsa aequa- 
bilit&s est iniqua, C., Rep.,1. 27, 43. 


RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


610. The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English: so in the beginning of sentences, 
and in combination with Conjunctions and other Relatives. 


Remarks.—1. The awkwardness, or impossibility, of a literal trans- 
lation may generally be relieved by the substitution of a demonstra- 
tive with an appropriate conjunction, or the employment of an abstract 
noun: 

Quae cum ita sint, now since these things are so (Ciceronian formula). 

Futiira modo exspectant ; quae quia certa esse nén possunt, conficiuntur 
et angére et meti, C., Hin., 1. 18,60; they only look forward to the 
future ; and because that cannot be certain, they wear themselves out 
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with distress and fear. ([Epiciirus| non satis politus iis artibus quas qui 
tenent, éruditi appellantur, C:, 2%n., 1. 7,26; Epicurus is not sufficiently 
polished by those accomplishments, from the possession of which people 
are called cultiwated. 

2. Notice especially quod in combination with si and its compounds 
ubi, quia, quoniam, ut (poetic and post-class.), utinam, né, utinam né, qui 
(rare), in which quod means and as for that, and is sometimes trans- 
lated by and, but, therefore, whereas, sometimes not at all. 

Quod ni fuissem incdgitans ita eum exspectarem ut par fuit, Ter., Jh., 
155; whereas, had I not been heedless, I should be awaiting him in 
proper mood. 

NotTes.—1. The use of the Relative to connect two independent clauses instead of 4 
demonstrative, is very rare in PLauTUs, more common in TERENCE, but fully devel- 
oped only in the classical period. 

2. The Relative is the fertile source of many of the introductory particles of the com- 


pound sentence (quom, quia, quoniam, compounds of quam, ut, ubi, eéc.), and is 
therefore treated last on account of the multiplicity of its uses. 


611. Relative sentences are introduced by the Relative 
pronouns in all their forms: adjective, substantive, and 
adverbial. (See Tables 109 foll.) 


Remarks.—1. The Relative adverbs of Place, and their correlatives, 
may be used instead of a preposition with a Relative. Unde, whence, is 
frequently used of persons, but the others rarely ; occasional examples 
are cited for ubi and qué, the others less frequently : ibi = in e6, etc. ; 
ubi = in qué, e¢c.; inde = ex eb, e¢c.; unde = ex qué, efc.; e6 = in eum, 
etc.; qué = in quem, eic. 

Potest fieri ut is, unde t8 audisse dicis, irdtus dixerit, C., Or., 11. 70, 285; 
tt may be that he, from whom you say you heard (it), said it in anger. 
Quo (= quibus) lubeat ntibant, dum dis né fiat comes, PL., Azil., 491 (578). 

2. The Relative is not to be confounded with the Dependent Inter- 
rogative sentence (469, rR. 2). 

Quae probat populus ego nescid, Sen., HL, 29, 10; the things that the 
people approves, I do not know (quid probet, what it ts the people ap- 
proves). Et quid ego té velim, et ti quod quaeris, sciés, Ter., And., 536; 
you shall know both what (it ts) I want of you, and what (the thing 
which) you are asking (= the answer to your question). 


612. Position of Relatives.—The Relative and Relative 
forms are put at the beginning of sentences and clauses. 
The preposition, however, generally, though not invariably, 
precedes its Relative (413). 


613. Antecedent.—The word to which the Relative refers 
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is called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought even 
when it does not in expression. , 


Remarx.—The elose connection between Relative and Antecedent 
is shown by the frequent use of one preposition in eommon (414, Rk. 1). 


° 


CONCORD. 


614. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person. 


Is minim6é eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (I'r.) (308). 
Uxor contenta est quae bona est find vird, PL., Merc., 812 ; a wife who is 
good ts contented with one husband. Malum est cénsilium quod mitari 
non potest, Syrus, 362 (Fr.); bad ts the plan that cannot (let itself) be 
changed. Hoc illis narr6 qui mé nin intellegunt, Puarpr., 3, 128; J ¢ell 
this tale for those who understand me not. Ego qui té confirms, ipse mé 
non possum, C., /am., xiv. 4,5; I who reassure you, cannot reassure 
myself. 


Remarxs.—1. The Relative agrees with the Person of the true Ante- 
cedent, even when a predieate intervenes ; exeeptions are very rare : 

Ta es is, qui (mé) summis laudibus ad caelum extulisti, C., Fam., xv. 4, 
11; you are he that has(t) praised me to the skies. 

The Latin rule is the English exception: Acts, xxi. 88; Luke, xvi. 15. 

z. When the Relative refers to a sentence, id quod, that which, is 
commonly used (parenthetieally). So also quae rés, or simple quod, and, 
if reference is made to asingle substantive, is qui or some similar form. 

SI @ v6bis id quod nén spérd déserar, tamen animd n6én déficiam, C., 
Rose. Am., 4,10; tf I should be deserted by you (which I do not expect), 
nevertheless I should not become faint-hearted. Nec audiendus [Theo- 
phrasti] auditor, Strat, is qui physicus appellatur, C., V.D., 1. 13, 35. 

3. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 

(a) By the sense, and not by the form; that is, a collective noun may 
be followed by a Plural Relative, a neuter numeral by a masculine Rela- 
tive, a possessive pronoun by a Relative in the person indieated by the 
possessive, etc. 

Caesa sunt ad sex milia qui Pydnam perfiigerant, L., xLiv. 42,7; there 
were slain up to siz thousand who had fled to Pydna, Equitétum omnem 
praemittit, qui videant, Cars., B.G., 1.15; he sent all the cavalry ahead, 
who should see (that they might see, to see). 

(5) By the predieate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent; 
so especially when the Relative is combined with the copula or with a 
copulative verb. 

Thébae, quod Boedtiae caput est, L., xuir. 44,3; Thebes, which ts the 
capital of Boeotva. Flimen Scaldis, quod influit in Mosam, Cazs., B.G., 
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vi. 33,3; the river Scheldt, which empties into the Maas. Ttsta gloria, 
qui est frictus virtiitis, C., Pis., 24, 57 ; real glory, which is the frudé 
of virtue. 

Exceptions are not unfrequent, especially when the predicative sub- 
stantive in the Relative clause is a foreign word or a proper name. 

Stellae quas Graeci{ cométas vocant, C., V.D., 11. 5, 14; the stars which 
the Greeks call comets. Est genus quoddam hominum quod Heldtae voca- 
tur, NEp., Iv. 3,6; there is a certain class of men called Helots. 

4. The pronominal apposition may be taken up into the Relative and 
disappear : 

Téstarum suffragiis quod illi ostracismum vocant, NEP., V. 3, 1; by pot- 
sherd votes—(a thing) which they call ‘‘ ostracism.” 

5. When the Relative refers to the combined antecedents of different 
gender, the strongest gender is preferred, according to 282 : 

Grandés nati matrés et parvi liberi, quérum utrumque aetas miseri- 
cordiam vestram requirit, C., Verr., v.49, 129; aged matrons and infant 
children, whose age on either hand demands your compassion. Otium 
atque divitiae, quae prima mortalés putant, S., C., 36,4; levsure and 
money, which mortals reckon as the prime things. 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eae friigés atque friictiis quds terra gignit, C., V.D., 1. 14,37; those 
fruits of field and tree which earth bears. 

6. Combined Persons follow the rule, 287. 


Nore.—A noteworthy peculiarity is found in early Latin, where a generic Relative 
sentence with qui is made the subject of an abstract substantive with est, and repre- 
sented by a demonstrative in agreement with that substantive. 

Istaec virtiis est, quand6 fisust, qui malum fert fortiter, PL., Asin., 323; 
that’s manhood who (if one) bears evil bravely, when there's need. 

The parallel Greek construction suggests Greek influence. 


615. Repetition of the Antecedent.—The Antecedent of 
the Relative is not seldom repeated in the Relative clause, 
with the Relative as its attributive. 


(Caesar) intelléxit diem instare, qué dié frimentum militibus métiri oporté- 
ret, Cazs., B.G., 1. 16,5; Caesar saw that the day was at hand, on 
which day it behooved to measure corn (corn was to be measured out) 
to the soldiers, 


NorrE.—This usage belongs to the formal style of governmeut and law. Cagsar is 
very fond of it, especially with the word diés, It is occasional in PLaurus and TEr- 
ENCE, and not nncommon in CicEno ; but after Cicero it fades out, being found but 
rarely in Livy, and only here and there later. 


616. Incorporation of the Antecedent.—1. The Antece- 
dent substantive is often incorporated into the Relative 
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clause; sometimes there is a demonstrative antecedent, 
somctimes not. 


In quem primum égressi sunt locum Troia vocatur, L., 1. 1,3; the first 
place they landed at was called Troy. Quam quisque norit artem, in hac 
sé exerceat, [C.], Tusc., 1. 18, 41; what trade each man is master of, (in) 
that let him practise (himself), that let him ply. 


Nortes.—z. Incorporation, while much less frequent than Repetition, is still not 
* unfrequently met with in Livy; after Ei1vy it decays. No examples are cited from 
SaLLUsT with a demonstrative antecedent, and but one from Carsar. No example 
is cited from CaEsaR without a demonstrative antecedent. 

2. Instead of a principal clause, followed by a consecutive clause, the structure is 
sometimes reversed. What would have been the dependent clause becomes the prin- 
cipal clausc, and an incorporated explanatory Relative takes the place of the demon- 
strative. This is confincd to certain substantives, and is found a numbcr of times in 
Cicero, but rarely elsewhere (SALL., Hor., Livy, Ovip, SEN., Tac., PLiny MIn.). 

Qua enim priidentia& es, nihil té fugiet (=ea prfidentia es, ut nihil té 
fugiat), C., Fam., x1. 13,1. Velis tantummodo; quae tua virtis (est), expiig- 
nabis, H., S., 1. 9, 54. 

2. An appositional substantive, from which a Relative 
clause depends, is regularly incorporated into the Relative 
clause. 


[Amanus] Syriam & Cilicia dividit, qui mins erat hostium plénus, C., 
Att., v. 20,3; Syria ts divided from Cilicia by Amanus, a mountain 
which was full of enemies. 

Note.—This usage is found first in Crcgro. The normal English position is found 
first in Livy, but it becomes more common in later Latin. 

Priscus, vir ciiius prévidentiam in ré piblica ante experta civitas erat, 
L., Iv. 46, 10. 

3. Adjectives, especially superlatives, are sometimes trans- 
ferred from the substantive in the principal clause and made 
to agree with the Relative in the Relative clause. 

[Themistoclés}] dé servis suis quem habuit fidélissimum ad régem misit, 
Nep., 11. 4,3; Themistocles sent the most fatthful slave he had to the 
king. Némini crédé, qui largé blandust dives pauper, PL., Awl., 196; J 
trust no rich man who is lavishly kind to a poor man. 


617. Attraction of the Relative-—The Accusative of the 
Relative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the 
antecedent, rarely into any other case. 

Hic confirmamus ill6 augurid quo diximus, C., Ad?., x. 8, 7; we confirm 
this by the augury which we mentioned. 


Notes.—1. This attraction takes place chiefly when the verb of the Relative clause 
must be supplied from the principal sentence ; that is, with auxiliary verbs like velle, 
solére, iubére; and after verbs of Saying and the like, 
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It is rare in early Latin. but common from CicERo on. 

Quibus poterat sauciis ductis sécum ad urbem pergit, L., rv. 30,9; having 
taken with him all the wounded he coutd, he proceeded to the city. 

2. Inverted Attraction.—So-called Inverted Attraction is found only in poetry, and 
then usually in the Acc., which may be considered as an object of thought or feeling. 

This Acc. stands usually for a Nom., sometimes, but only in Comedy, for the 
Gen. Dat. or Abl. A strange usage is the Nom. where the Acc. would be expected. 
This may be nérniinativus pendéns, a form of anacoluthon (69%), and is found only 
in early Latin. 

Urbem quam status, vestra est, V.,4., 1. 573; (as for) the city which Iam rear- - 
ing, (it) is yours. Istum quem quaeris, ego sum, PL., Curc., 419; (as for) that man 
whom you are looking for, Iam he. Wile qui mandavit eum exturbasti ex 
aedibus ? Pu., Prin., 137. (** He that hath ears to hear, let Aim hear.’’) 


618. Correlative Use of the Relative.—The usual Correl- 
ative of qui is is, more rarely hie, ille, - 

Is minimé eget mortélis, qui minimum cupit, SyRus, 286 (Fr.) (308). 
Hic sapiéns, de qué loquor, C., Ac., 11. 33, 105 (305, 3). Illa diés veniet, 
mea qua lfigubria pdnam, Ov., 77., Iv. 2, 73 (807, 4). 


619. Absorption of the Correlative.—The Correlative, is, 
is often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the same 
case as the Relative. This is a kind of Incorporation. 


Postume, non bene olet, qui bene semper olet, Marr., m. 12, 4; Postu- 
mus, (he) smells not sweet, who always smelis sweet. Quem arma non 
frégerant vitia vicérunt, CuRT., VI. 2, 1; (him) whom arms had not crushed 
did vices overcome. Quem di diligunt aduléscéns moritur, Px., B., 816; 
(he) whom the gods love dies young. Xerxés praemium proposuit qui [= ei 
qui] invénisset novam voluptatem, C., Tusc., v.7, 20; Xerxes offered a 
reward to him who should invent a new pleasure. Miseranda vita qui 
[= edrum qui] sd metul quam amari malunt, Nep., x. 9,5; pitiable ts the 
life of those who would prefer being feared to being loved. Discite 
sanari per quem [= per eum, per quem] didicistis amare, Ov., Rem.Am., 
43 (401). 

Difficult and rare are cases like : 

Nunc reded ad quae (for ad ea quae) mihi mandas, C., Aft., v. rz, 6. 


620. Position of the Correlative clause-—The Relative 
clause naturally follows its Correlative, but it often precedes ; 
incorporation also is common. 


Male sé rés habet cum quod virtiite efficl débet id temptatur pectinia, C., 
Off., 11. 6, 22; it ts a bad state of affairs when what ought to be aecom- 
plished by worth, is attempted by money. Quod vidés accidere pueris hic 
nobis quoque maiusculis pueris évenit, Sen., LAL, 24,18; what you see 
befall children (this) happens to us also, children of a larger growth. 
Quam quisque norit artem, in hac sé exerceat, (C.], Zwsc., 1. 18, 41 (616, 1). 
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The Correlative absorbed : 


Quod nén dedit fortiina, ndn éripit, Sen., 7.1/., 59,18; what fortune 
has not given (does not give), she does not take away. Per quas nds 
petitis saepe fugatis opés, Ov., A.A., 111.132; the means you take to win 
us often scare us off. 


621. Indefinite Antecedent.—The Indefinite Antecedent is 
generally omitted. 


Elige cui dicds: ti mihi sdla placés, Ov., A.A., 1. 42; choose some one 
fo whom you may say: You alone please me. 


RemarK.—Such sentences are sometimes hardly to be distinguished 
from the Interrogative: [Conén] non quaesivit ubi ipse titd viveret, NEP., 
Ix. 2,1; Conon did not seek. a place to live in safety himself, might be 
either Relative or Deliberative (265), 
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622. Future and Future Perfect.—The Future and 
Future Perfect are used with greater exactness than in cur- 
rent English (242, 244). 


Sit liber, dominus qui volet esse meus, Marr., 11. 32, 8; he must be free 
who wishes (shall wish) to be my master. Qui prior strinxerit ferrum, 
éius victoria erit, Liv. (244, rR. 2). > 


623. Iterative Action.—Relative sentences follow the laws 
laid down for Iterative action (566, 567). 
I. Contemporaneous action : 


Ore trahit quodcumque potest, atque addit acervd, H., S., 1. 1, 34; drags 
with tts mouth whatever it can, and adds to the treasure (heap). Qua- 
cumque incédébat agmen, légati occurrébant, L., xxxiv. 16, 6; in whatever 
direction the column advanced, ambassadors came to meet them. 


II. Prior action : 


[Terra] numquam sine fistira reddit, quod accépit, C., Cat. If., 15, 51; the 
earth never returns without interest what it has received (receives). Quod 
non dedit fortiina, nn éripit, Sen., 17.J7., 59, 18 (620). Non cénat quotiéns 
némo vocavit eum, Marr., v. 47,2; he does not dine as often as (when) 
no one has invited (invites) him. Haerébant in memoria quaecumque 
audierat et viderat [Themistoclés|, C., Ac., 11.1, 2(567). Sequentur té 
quécumque pervéneris vitia, Sen., .I/., 28,1; vices will follow you 
whithersoever you go. Qui timére désierint, ddisse incipient, Tac., Agr., 
32 (567). 


Remark.—On the Subjv. in Iterative Sentences, see 567, N. 
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MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


624. The Relative clause, as such—that is, as the represen- 
tative of an adjective—takes the Indicative mood. 

Uxor quae bona est, PL., Ierc., 812; a wife who is good (a good wife). 

ReMARK.—The Relative in this use often serves as a cireumlocution 
for a substantive, with this difference : that the substantive expresses 
a permanent relation ; the Relative clause, a transient relation : if qui 
docent = those who teach = the teachers (inasmuch as they are exercis- 


ing the functions). On the Relative with Subjv. after an adj. clause, 
see 438, R. 


625. Indefinite and Generic Relatives.—1. Quicumgue, 
quisquis, and the like, being essentially Iterative Relatives, 
take the Indicative according to the principles of Iterative 
action (254, R. 4). So also simple Relatives when similarly 
used. 

Quacumque incédébat dgmen, légati occurrébant, Liv., xxxiv. 16, 6 (623). 

RemarKx.—According to 567, n., the Subjv. is used : 

(1) In Oratid Obliqua (Total or Partial) : 

Marti Galli quae belld céperint (Pf. Subjv.) dévovent (= sé dattrés 
vovent), Cf. Cars., B.G., v1.17, 3; the Gauls devote ( promise to give) to 
Mars whatever they (shall) take in war (0, B., Quae céperimus, dabimus), 

(2) By Attraction of Mood (Complementary Clauses): 

Quis eum diligat quem metuat? C., Lael., 15, 53 (629). 

(3) In the Ideal Second Person: 

Bonus ségnior fit ubi neglegas, S:, Jug., 31, 28 (566). 

(4) By the spread of the Subjv. in post-classical Latin: 

Qui finum éius ordinis offendisset omnés adversés habébat, L., xxxtII 
46, 1 (567). , 

2. Qui = si quis, 7f any, has the Indicative when the Con- 
dition is Logical. 

[Terra] numquam sine fisiira reddit, quod accépit, C., Cat.d/., 15, 51 
(623). (Si quid accépit.) Qui mori didicit, servire dédidicit, Sen., L.J7., 
26, 10 (428). 

RemarK.— When the Condition is Ideal, the Subjv. is necessary (596). 
In post-classical Latin the Subjv. is the rule with all conditionals. 


626. Lxplanatory Relative.—Qui, with the Indicative 
(= is enim, for he), often approaches quod, 77 that. 
Habed senectiti magnam gratiam, quae mihi sermdnis avidititem 
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auxit, C., Cat.I., 14,46; Iam very thankful to old age, which (for it, 
in that it) has increased me (= in me) thé appetite for talk. 


REMARK.—Qui with the Subjv. gives a ground, = cum is (586); qui 
with the Indic., a fact ; and in many passages the causal sense seems to 
be inevitable: 

Insanit hic quidem, qui ipse male dicit sibi, Pu., Men., 309; cracked is 
this man, who calls (= for calling) down curses on himself. Erraverim 
fortasse qui mé aliquid putavi, Puin., Hp., 1. 23,2; J may have erred in 
thinking myself to be something. 


Nores.—1. This causal sense is heightened by ut, utpote, es; quippe, namely. 
Ut qui is rare in early Latin, Cazsar, and Cicero, and is not found at all in TERENCE 
and Sauuusr. Livy, however, is fond of it. The mood is everywhere the Subjunc- 
tive. Utpote is found only here and there in Latin, and not at all in TERENCE, 
Carsar, Livy; but once in Prautus. The mood is the Subjv. until late Latin. 
Quippe qui is the most common of the three, but does not occur in Cazsan. In early 
Latin the mood is the Indic. (except Pu., Pers., 699); alsoin Santust. CIcERo uses 
the Subjv.; Livy uses both moods; later the Subjv. is the rule until the time of 


APULEIUs. 
2. Simple Explanatory qui has the Indic. most commonly in early Latin, and in 
general developes on the same line that cum follows. 


627. The Subjunctive is employed in Relative clauses 
when it would be used in a simple sentence. 


PoTENTIAL: Habed quae velim, C., (in., 1. 8, 28; J have what I should 
like. 

OPTATIVE: Quod faustum sit, régem create, L.,1.17, 10; blessing be 
on your choice, make ye a king. 


Remarks.—1. Especially to be noted is the Subjv. in restrictive 
phrases. Here the Relative often takes quidem, sometimes modo. 

The early Latin shows only quod sciam (as if dum aliquid sciam), so far as Z 
may be permitted to know anything about it (= quantum sci, as far as I know, for 
all I know), which is used throughout the language, and quod quidem veniat in 
mentem (Pt., Zp., 638). Cicero, however, shows a great variety. Quantum sciam 
is found first in QUINTILIAN. 

Omnium 6ratdrum qués quidem cdgnoverim aciitissimum itidicd Serts- 
rium, C., Br., 48, 180 ; of all orators, so far as I know them, I consider Sertorius the 
most acute. Nillum Grnatum qui modo non obsciiret subtrahendum puto, 
Quint., v. 14,833; I think no ornament is to be withdrawn, provided that it do not 
cause obscurity. ; 

2. Restrictions involving esse, posse, attinet, are regularly in the 
Indicative. CrceRo and Carsar, however, show a very few cases of 
the Subjv., especially with possis, 

Prédidisti et té et illam, quod quidem in té fuit, TeR., Ad., 692; you 
have betrayed both her and yourself, so far as in you lay. Ego quod ad 
mé attinet, iiidicés, vici, C., Verr., I].1. 8,21; J, judges, so far as per- 
tains to me, have conquered, 


26 
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628. The Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses which 
form a part of the utterance or the view of another than the 
narrator, or of the narrator himself when indirectly quoted 
(539, R.). So especially in Oratis Obliqua and Final Sen- 
tences. 


Récté Graeci praecipiunt, nin temptanda quae effici non possint, QUINT., 
Iv. 5,17; right are the Greeks in teaching that those things are not to 
be attempted which cannot be accomplished. Apud Hypanim fluvium 
Aristotelés ait, béstiolas quasdam nasci quae inum diem vivant, C., Tusc., 
1. 39, 94 (650). Virtiis facit ut eds diligamus in quibus ipsa inesse videatur, 
C., Off.,1.17, 56; virtue makes us love those in whom she seems to 
reside. Péstulatur ab hominibus ut ab iis sé abstineant maximé vitiis, in 
quibus alterum reprehenderint, C., Verr., 111. 2,4; ef 1s demanded of men 
that they refrain from those faults most of all as to which they have 
blamed another. Senatus cénsuit uti quicumque Galliam prdvinciam 
obtinéret, Haeduds défenderet, Caxs., B.G'.,1.35; the senate decreed that 
whoever obtained Gaul as his province should defend the Haedut. 
Paetus omnés librds qués frater suus reliquisset mihi donavit, C., Ad?., 11. 
1,12; (this is Paetus’ statement; otherwise: qués frater éius (521) rell- 
quit ; compare C., Adé., 1.20, 7). Xerxés praemium prdposuit qui [= ei 
qui] invénisset novam voluptatem, C., Zusc., v. 7, 20 (619). 


RemarK.—Even in Oratid Obliqua the Indic. is retained : 

(a) In explanations of the narrator : 

Nintidtur Afranid mignids commeatiis qui iter habébant ad Caesarem ad 
flimen cinstitisse, Cars., B.C.,1.51,1; ¢¢ is (was) announced to Afra- 
nius that large supplies of provisions (which were on their way to 
Caesar) had halted at the river. 

In the historians this sometimes occurs where the Relative clause is 
an integral part of the sentence, especially in the Impf. and Pluperfect; 
partly for clearness, partly for liveliness. For shifting Indic. and 
. Subjv., see L., XXVI. I. 

(6) In mere cireumlocutions: 

Quis neget haec omnia quae vidémus dedrum potestate administrari? 
Cf. C., Cat., 111. 9, 21; who would deny that this whole visible world ts 
managed by the power of the gods? Providendum est né quae dicuntur 
ab ed qui dicit dissentiant, QuINT., 111. 8,48; we must see tort that the 
speech be not out of keeping with the speaker. 


629. Relative sentences which depend on Infinitives and 
Subjunctives, and form an integral part of the thought, are 
put in the Subjunctive (Attraction of Mood). 


Pigri est ingenif contentum esse iis quae sint ab aliis inventa, QUINT., X 
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2,4; itisthe mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been found 
out by others. Quis aut eum diligat quem metuat aut eum & qui sé metui 
putet? C., Lael., 15,53; who could love a man whom he fears, or by 
whom he deems himself feared ? Nam quod emas possis ifire vocare tuum, 
Marrt., 1. 20,2; for what you buy you may rightly call your own. Ab 
alid exspectés alteri quod féceris, Syrus, 2(Fr.) (319). In virtiite sunt multi 
ascénsiis, ut is gloria maximé excellat, qui virtite plirimum praestet, C., 
Planc., 25, 60 (552). Si sdlds eds dicerés miserds quibus moriendum esset, 
néminem edrum qui viverent exciperés; moriendum est enim omnibus, C., 
Tusc.,1.5,9; if you called only those wretched who had (have) to die, 
you would except none who lived (live) ; for all have to die. 


Remark.—The Indic. is used : 

(a) In mere circumlocutions ; so, often in Consecutive Sentences : 

Necesse est facere simptum qui quaerit lucrum, PL., As., 218 (535). 
Efficitur ab dratire, ut ii qui audiunt ita adficiantur ut drator velit, Cf. C., 
Br., 49, 185; tt 43 brought about by the orator that those who hear him 
(= his auditors) are affected as he wishes (them to be). 

(6) Of individual facts : 

Et quod vidés perisse perditum diicés, Cat., vit. 2; and what you see 
(definite thing, definite person) 7s lost for aye, for aye deem lost. (Quod 
videis, anybody, anything.) 


630. Relative Sentences of Design.—Optative Relative sen- 
tences are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = utis. 


Sunt multi qui éripiunt aliis quod aliis largiantur, C., Off, 1. 14, 43; 
many are they who snatch from some.to lavish on others. [Senex] serit 
arborés, quae alteri saecld prdsint, Carcriius (C., Zusc., 1. 14, 31) (545). 
Semper habé Pyladén aliquem qui ciiret Orestem, Ov., /tem.Am., 589 (545). 
[Magnésiam Themistocli Artaxerxés] urbem ddnarat, quae eI panem 
praebéret, NEp., 11. 10, 3 (545). 


Notes.—1. The basis of this construction is the characteristic Subjv., and the con- 
ception seems Potential rather than Optative ; but in many cases the characteristic force 
is no longer felt. 

2. After mittere there are a few cases where the Impf. Indic. is used with much the 
same force as the Impf. Subjv., but the purpose is merely inferential from the continu- 
ance in the tensc. 

Inmittébantur illi canés, quiinvéstigabant omnia, C., Verr., tv. 21, 47. 

3. By attraction similar to that with quod (541, N. 3) and quom (585, N. 3), the Rela- 
tive is sometimes found with an Inf. and diceret, where the Subjv. of the verb in the 
Inf., or the Indic. with a parenthetical ut dixit, is to be expected. 

Litteras quas mé sibi misisse diceret (= misisset, or miserat, ut dixit) reci- 
tavit, C., Ph., 11. 4,7. 


631. Relative Sentences of Tendency.—Potential Relative 
sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when 
qui = ut is, 
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The notion is generally that of Character and Adaptation, and we 
distinguish three varieties : 


1. With a definite antecedent, when the character is 
emphasised ; regularly after idoneus, switadle ; aptus, fit ; 
dignus, worthy ; indignus, wnworthy ; after is, talis, éiusmodi, 
tam, tantus, and the like; after fnus and sdlus. 


Est innocentia adfectid talis animi, quae noceat némini, C., Z'usc., m1. 8, 
16 ; harmlessness (innocence) is that state of mind that does harm to no 
one (ts innocuous to any one). lle ego sim cfiius laniet furidsa capillis, 
Ov., A.A., 11. 451; may I be the man whose hair she tears tn her seasons 
of frenzy. Sdlus es, C. Caesar, ciiius in victoria ceciderit némé, C., Dev., 
12, 34; thou art the only one, Caesar, in whose victory no one has fallen. 
Quem mea Calliopé laeserit finus eg6, Ov., 77r., 1. 568; IT am the only 
one that my Calliope (= my Muse) has hurt. (Académici) mentem sdlam 
cénsébant iddneam cui créderétur, C., Ac.,1.8, 380; the Academics held 
that the mind alone was fit to be believed (trustworthy). 


REMARKS.—1I, Ut is not unfrequently found instead of qui after the 
correlatives. 
2. Idéneus, dignus, efc., take also ut, and the Infinitive (552, rR. 2). 


2. With an indefinite antecedent; so especially after 
negatives of all kinds, and their equivalents, and in com- 
binations of multi, quidam, alii, nonnilli, e/c:, with est, sunt, 
exsistit, e/c. 


Est qui, sunt qui, fhere is, there are some who ; ném6 est qui, there is 
none to; nihil est quod, there 7s nothing ; habed quod, I have to ; reperi- 
untur qui, persons are found who (to) . . .; quis est qui? who is 
there who (to) . . . . # estcfir, fhere is reason for, etc. So, also, 
fait cum, there was a time when (580, R. 1). 

Sunt qui discéssum animi & corpore putent esse mortem, C., TJusc., 1.9, 
18 ; there are some who (to) think that death ts the departure of the soul 
from the body. Fuit qui suadéret appellationem ménsis Augusti in Sep- 
tembrem transferendam, Surt., Awg., 100; there was a man who urged 
(= to urge) that the name of the month (of) August should be trans- 
ferred to September. Multi fuérunt qui tranquillitatem expetentés & 
negotiis piblicis sé removerint, C., Off., 1. 20,69; there have been many 
who, in the search for quiet, have withdrawn themselves from public 
engagements. Omnind némé illius ref fuit Emptor cul défuerit hic véndi- 
tor, C., Ph., 11. 38, 97 (817, 1). Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam 
mali, PL., Capt., 741; after death there is no ill im death for me to 
dread. Nec mea qui digitis liimina condat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120; and 
there will be no one to close mine eyes with his fingers. Miserrimus est 
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qui quom ésse cupit quod edit (172, n.)"ndn habet, PL., Capt., 463; he is a 
poor wretch who, when he wants to eat, has not anything to eat (nin 
habet quid edat would mean does not know what to eat). Quotus est 
quisque qui somniis pareat, C., Div., 11. 60, 125; (how many men in the 
world), the fewest men in the world obey dreams. 


Remarks.—1. The Indic. may be used in the statements of definite 
facts, and not of general characteristics : 


Multi sunt qui éripiant, Multi sunt qui éripiunt, 
There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 


Of course this happens only after aflirmative sentences. The poets 
usc the Indic. more freely than prose writers : 

Sunt-qui (= quidam) quod sentiunt nén audent (so Mss. ) dicere, C., Off., 
I. 24, 84; some dare not say what they think. Sunt-quibus ingraté ti- 
mida indulgentia servit, Ov., A.A., U. 435; to some trembling indul- 
gence plays the slave all thanklessly. Sunt qui (indefinite) non habeant, 
est-qui (definitc) non ciirat habére, H., H’p., 11. 2, 182. 

2. When a definite predicate is negatived, the Indic. may stand on 
account of the definite statement, the Subjv. on account of the negative: 
A. Nihil bonum est quod non eum qui id possidet melidrem facit; or, 

. Nihil bonum est quod nin eum qui id possideat melidrem faciat. 
. Nothing that does not make tts owner better 1s good. 
. There is nothing good that does not make tts owner better, 


Boe & 


3. After comparatives with quam as an object clause. 


Maiodra in défectidne déliquerant, quam quibus igndsci posset, ., xxvi. 
12, 6; (in that revolt) they had been guilty of greater crimes than could 
be forgiven (had sinned past forgiveness). Non longius hostés aberant, 
quam quo télum adici posset, Cars., B.G., u. 21, 3; the enemy were not 
more than a javelin’s throw distant. 


Remarks.—1. Classical Latin prefers ut after comparatives. 

2. Instead of quam ut, quam is not unfrequently found alone, espe- 
cially after potius, but also after amplius, celerius, e¢c.; in which case the 
construction resembles that of antequam., 


4. Parallel with a descriptive adjective with which it is 
connected by et or sed, 

Exierant (duo) aduléscentés et Drfisi maximé familiarés, et in quibus 
magnam spem maidrés collocarent, C., Or., 1.7, 25; two young men had 


come out (who were) intimates of Drusus and in whom their elders were 
putting great hopes. 


632, Quin in Sentences of Character.—After negative 
clauses, usually with a demonstrative tam, ita, e¢c., quin is 
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often used (556) where we might expect qui non, and some- 
times where we should expect quae non, or quod non. 


Sunt certa vitia quae némé est quin effugere cupiat, C., Or., 11. 11, 41; 
there are certain faults which there is no one but (= everybody) desires 
to escape. Niltam difficile est quin quaerendé invéstigari possiet (= possit), 
Ter., Heaut., 675 (852). 

Remarx.—That quin was felt not as qui non, but rather as ut non, is 
shown by the fact that the demonstrative may be expressed : 

Non cum quéquam arma contuli quin is mihi succubuerit, NEP., Xvitl. 
11,5; I have never measured swords with any one that he has not (but 
he has) succumbed to me. 


633. Ielative in a Causal Sense. —When qui = cum is, as 
he, the Subjunctive is employed. (See 586, R. 1.) 

The particles ut, utpote, quippe, as, are often used in conjunction 
with the Relative ; for their range, see 626, n. 1. 

(Caninius) fuit mirifica vigilantia qui sud totd cOnsulati somnum non vi- 
derit, C., Fam., vu. 30,1; Caninius has shown marvellous watchfulness, 
not to have seen (= taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consulship. 
O fortinate aduléscéns, qui tuae virtiitis Homérum praecdnem invéneris! 
C., Arch., 10, 24; lucky youth ! to have found a crier (= trumpeter) of 
your valor (in) Homer / Maior gloria in Scipidne, Quinctii recentior ut 
qui ed anno triumphasset, L., xxxv. 10,5; Scipio’s glory was greater, 
Quinciius’ was fresher, as (was to be expected in) aman who (inasmuch 
as he) had triumphed in that year. 

Remarx.—On the use of the Indic. after quippe, efc., see 626, n. 1. 
On the sequence of tenses, see 513, N. 3. 


634. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Sense.—Qui 
is sometimes used as equivalent to cum is in a Concessive or 
Adversative Sense. 


Ego qui leviter Graecis litterds attigissem, tamen cum vénissem Athénas 
complirés ibi diés sum commoratus, C., Or., 1. 18,82; although I had 
dabbled but slightly in Greek, nevertheless, having come to Athens, I 
stayed there several days. 

NotE.—The Indic. is the rule for this construction in early Latin (580, Nn. 1). 


635. Relative and Infinitive.—The Accusative and Infini- 
tive may be used in Oratid Obliqua after a Relative, when 
the Relative is to be resolved into a Codrdinating Con- 
junction and the Demonstrative. | 


(Philosophi cénsent) finum quemque nostrum mundi esse partem, ex quo 
illud natird cdnsequi ut commiinem itilitatem nostrae antepdndmus, C., 
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Fin., 11. 19, 64; philosophers hold that every one of us is a part of the 
universe, and that the natural consequence of this ts for us to prefer 
the common welfare to our own. 


Nores.—1. This usage is not cited carlicr than Cicero, and seems to be found prin- 
cipally there, with sporadic examples from other authors. 

2. Occasional examples are also found of the Inf. after etsi (Livy), quamquam 
(Tac.), in the sense and yet; cum interim (Livy), quia (SEN.), nisi (T'ac.), si non 
(Livy) ; and after quem admodum, ut (Cic., Livy, Tac.), in comparative sentences. 


636. Combination of Relative Sentences.—Relative Sen- 
tences are eombined by means of Copulative Conjunetions 
only when they are actually cobrdinate. 

When the second Relative would stand in the same ease as 
the first, it is commonly omitted (a). 

When it would stand in a different case (4), the Demon- 
strative is often substituted (c) ; or, if the ease be the Nom- 
inative (2) or Aecusative (e), the Relative may be omitted 
altogether. 


(¢) Dumnorix qui principaitum obtinébat ac plébi acceptus erat (Cars., B.., 
I. 3,5), 

Dumnorix, who held the chieftaincy, and (who) was acceptable to the commons ; 
(®) Dumnorix qui principatum obtinébat cuique plébs favébat, 

Dumnorix, who held the chiefluincy, and whom the commons favoured ; 
(c) Dumnorix qui principatum obtinébat eique plébs favébat, 

Dumnorix, who held the chieftaincy, and whom the commons favoured : 
(@) Dumnorix quem plébs diligébat et principitum obtinébat, 

Dumnorix, whom the commons loved, and (who) held the chieftaincy ; 
(e) Dumnorix qui principatum obtinébat et plébs diligébat, 

Dumnorix, who held the chieftaincy, and (whom) the commons loved. 

Examples : (a) CAzs., B. G., 1V. 34,43 (0) C., Lael., 23, 87 5 Tuse., 1. 30, 72; (CO) C., Br., 

74,258; Tuse., V. 13, 883 (e) C., Of, 1. 6, 213 L., X. 29,35 (d) S., Zug., 101,53; TER., 
Ad., 85. 


Norrs.—l. The insertion of a demonstrative is almost confined to early Latin, 
Lucretius, and Cicrro. CArsARr and SALLUsT have no examples, and Livy very few. 
On the other hand, the use of a relative by zeugma (690) in connection with two or 
more verbs governing different cases is found at all periods. 

2. (a) The Relative is not combined with adversative or ilative conjunctions (ut 
who, who therefore) except at the beginning of a sentence, when it represents a follow- 
ing demonstrative or anticipates it (620). 

Qui fortis est, idem fidéns est ; qui autem fidéns est, is non extiméscit 
C., Tuse., 11. 7,14; he who is brave is confident, but he who is confident is not afraid. 

(6) Sed qui, qui tamen, can be used in antithesis to adjectives. 

Sophron mimbrum quidem scriptor sed quem Plat probavit, Quinr., 1. 10, 
17; Sophron, a writer of mimes, ’tis true, but (one) that Plato approved. 

(ec) Qui tamen may be added to explain a foregoing statement. 

Causam tibi exposuimus Ephesi, quam tii tamen coram facilius cégnoscés, 
C., Fam., Xill. 55, 1. 

3. Two or more Relative clauses may be connected with the same antecedent when 
the one serves to complete the idca of the principal clause, the other to modify it: 
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Illa vis quae invéstigat occulta, quae inventiO dicitur, C., Twusc., 1.25, 61; 
the faculty that tracks out hidden things, which is called (the faculty of) research. 

4, The Relative is often repeated by anaphora (682) for stylistic reasons. Compare 
C., Tusc., I. 25,62 ; Planc., 33,81; L., XX11. 14, 3. 

637. Lelative Sentence represented by a Participle.—The 
Relative sentence is sometimes represented by a Participle, 
but generally the Participle expresses a closer connection 
than the mere explanatory Relative. 

Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés perfidi (sunt), C., Off., 11. 14, 60; 
all who are driving at one thing and pretending another are treacherous. 
[Pisistratus] Homéri librés confiisds anted sic disposuisse dicitur ut nunc 
habémus, C., Or., 111. 34, 187; Pisistratus is said to have arranged the 
books of Homer, which were (whereas they were) in confusion before, 
as we have them now. 
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638. A peculiar phase of the Relative sentence is the Com- 
parative, which is introduced in English by as or fhan, in 
Latin by a great variety of relative forms : 

(a) By correlatives; (0) by atque or ae; (c) by quam. 


639. Moods in Comparative Sentences.—The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive 
is required by the laws of oblique relation, or by the condi- 
tional idea (602). 


Remarx.—On potius quam with the Subjv., see below, 644, R. 3. 


640. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from the 
leading clause. Compare 602. 

Igndratid futirdrum maloram fitilior est quam scientia, C., Div., 1. 9, 
23 (296). Servi méribus isdem erant quibus dominus, Cf. C., Verr., 111. 25, 
62 ; the servants had the same character as the master. 

641. When the dependent clause (or standard of compari- 
son) borrows its verb from the leading clause, the depend- 
ent clause is treated as a part of the leading clause ; and if 
the first or leading clause stands in the Accusative with the 
Infinitive, the second or dependent clause must have the 
Accusative likewise. 


Ita sentid Latinam linguam locuplétidrem esse quam Graecam, C., in., 
1.3, 10; if ts my opinion that the Latin language ts richer than the 
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Greek. Ego Gaium Caesarem non eadem dé ré publica sentire quae mé scié, 
C., Pis., 32, 79; I know that Gaius Caesar has not the same political 
views that I (have). 


I. Correlative Comparative Sentences. 


642. Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced 
by Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives : 
1. Adjective correlatives : 


tot, totidem quot, (so) as many 
tantus quantus, (so) as great 
talis qualis, such ~~ 
idem qui, the same 
2. Adverbial correlatives : 
tam quam, (so) as much 
tantopere quantopere, (so) as much 
totiéns (és) quotiéns (és), as often = 
tamditi quamdii, as long 
ita, sic ut, uti, sicut, tamquam (rare), 
quasi (rare), 4 
item, itidem quemadmodum, 80 (as) = as. 
quomodo, 


Quot hominés, tot sententiae, (as) many men, (so) many minds, TER., 
Ph., 454. ¥Frtimentum tanti fuit quanti iste aestimavit, C., Verr., 111. 84, 
194; corn was worth as much as he valued tt. Plérique habére amicum 
talem volunt, qualés ipsi esse ndn possunt, C., Lael., 22,82; most people 
wish to have a friend of a character such as they themselves cannot 
possess. Cim6n incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suus, NEP., v. 3, 1 
(310). Nihil est tam populare quam bonitas, C., Lig., 12, 37; nothing is 
so winning as kindness. Sic dé ambitiéne quémodo dé amica& queruntur, 
Sen., #.IL., 22,10; they complain of ambition as they do of a sweet- 
heart, Tamdiii requiéscd quamditi ad té scribo, C., Adt., 1x. 4,1; I rest as 
long'as Iam writing to you. Optd ut ita cuique éveniat, ut dé ré piiblica 
quisque mereatur, C., Ph., 11. 46,119; Z wish each one’s fortune to be 
such as he deserves of the state. 


3. The Correlative is sometimes omitted. 


Homé, nin quam isti sunt, gloridsus, L., xxxv. 49,7; @ man, not (so) 
vainglorious as they are. Discés quamditi yolés, C., Off., 1. 1, 2; you shall 
learn (as long) as you wish. 


Remarks.—1. Instead of idem qui, idem ut is sometimes found. 
Disputatiénem expdnimus eisdem feré verbis ut dctum disputatumque 
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est, C., Zusc. 11. 3,9; we are setting forth the discussion in very much 
the same words in which tt was actually carried on. 

On idem with atque, ac, et, see 643; on idem with Dat., see 359, n.6; 
on idem with cum, see 310, R. 2. 

2. (a) The more—ihe more, may be translated by qué (quisque)—ed, and 
the like, with the comparatives ; but usually by ut (quisque), quam—ita, 
tam, e/c., with the superlative, especially when the subj. is indefinite. 

Tanto brevius omne quanto félicius tempus, PLiny, Zp., vill. 14, 10; 
time ts the shorter, the happier tt 7s. Quam citissimé cOnficiés, tam 
maximé expediet, Cato, Agr., 64,2; the quicker the betier. Ut quisque 
sibi plirimum cOnfidit, ita maiximé excellit, C., Lael., 9,380; the more a 
man trusts himself, the more he excels. 

(4) When the predicate is the same, one member often coalesces with 
the other: Optimum quidque rarissimum est, C., fin., 11. 25, 81 (318, 2), 
= ut quidque optimum est, ita rarissimum, 

3. Ut—ita is often used adversatively (482, 4). On ita—ut, in assev- 
erations, see 262. 

4. Ut and pro ed ut are frequently used in a limiting or causal sense, 
80 far as, inasmuch as; prd ed ut temporum difficultas tulit (C., Verr., 
Ill. 54, 126), so far as the hard times permitied ; ut tum rés erant, as 
things were then; ut temporibus illis (C., Verr., 111. 54, 125), for those 
times; ut erat furidsus (C., Jtosc.Am., 12, 83), stark mad as he was; ut 
Siculi (C., Tusc., 1. 8, 15), as (és, was, to be expected of ) Sicilians. 

Vir ut inter Aetilés facundus, L., xxx. 33, 9; a@ man of eloquence for 
an Aetolian. Utsunt himana, nihil est perpetuom datum, PL., Crst., 194; 
as the world wags, nothing ts given for good and all. 

5. On quam, quantus, and the Superlative, see 303. 

Notice in this connection quam qui, ut qui, and the like, with the 
Superlative (usually maximé) : 

Tam sum amicus rei ptblicae quam qui maiximé (= est), C., Fam., v. 2, 
6; I am as devoted a friend to the state as he who ts most (= as any 
man). Proelium, ut quod maximé umguam, commissum est, L., vu. 33, 5. 
Domus celebratur ita, ut cum maximé, C., Q./’., 11. 4, 6. 

6. The Correlative forms do not always correspond exactly. 

Subeunda dimicatid totiéns, quot conitirati superessent, L., 11. 13, 2. 


Il. Comparative Sentences with ATQUE (AC). 


643. Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness 
may take atque or Ac. 

Virtiis eadem in homine dc ded est, C., Leg., 1. 8, 25; virtue as the same 
in man as in god. Date operam né simili itamur fortina atque tsi 
sumus, ‘T'eR., Ph., 30; do your endeavour that we have not (ill)-luck like 
that we had before. Dissimulatid est cum alia dicuntur 4c sentias, C., 
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Or., 11. 67, 269; dissimulation 1s when other things are said than what 
you mean (something is said other than what you mean). Similiter 
(602, R. 2) facis ac si mé rogés cir tS dudbus contuear oculis, et non alterd 
cdniveam, C., V.D., 11. 3,8; you are acting (like) as uf you were to ask 
' me why Iam looking at you with two eyes, and not blinking with one. 
Non dixi secus ac sentiébam, C., Or., 11.6, 24; J did not speak otherwise 
than I thought. 

Norrs.—i. The expression is commonly explained by an ellipsis: Aliter dixi at- 
que [aliter] sentiébam, J spoke one way and yet I was thinking another way. 

So we find: Timed né aliud crédam atque aliud niintiés, Ter., Hec., 844; I 
fear that I believe one thing, and you are telling another. 

2. Instead of atque, et is sometimes used ; this is not common, but the greater pro- 
portion of cages occurs in the classical period: Solet enim aliud sentire et loqui, 
C., Fam., vil. 1,33 for he has a way of thinking one thing and saying another. 

8. These words are principally : aequos, par, pariter, idem, itixta (from the 
classical period on), perinde, proinde, pro e6; alius, aliter, secus (usually with a 
negative), contré, contrarius, similis, dissimilis, simul; and rarely item, talis, 
totidem, proximé, and a few others. PLauTus uses thus some words which involve 
asimilar meaning, as (dé)mitare (J/.G., 1130). Compare also J.G., 763; B., 725. 

4. Alius and secus have quam oecasionally at all periods. On the other hand, non 
alius and other negative combinations seldom have atque, commonly quam or nisi. 
After negative forms of alins Cicero has regularly nisi, occasionally praeter. 

Philosophia quid est aliud (= nihil est aliud) nisi dOnum dedrum ? C., Tusc., 
1. 26, 64 ; philosophy—what else is it but the gift of the gods? 


III. Comparative Sentences with QUAM. 


644, Comparative Sentences with quam follow the com- 
parative degree or comparative expressions. 

The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be sup- 
plied from the leading clause, according to 640. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case after 
it as before it. 

Melior tiitiorque est certa pax quam spérata victoria, L., xxx. 30, 19 
(307, R. 1). Potius amicum quam dictum perdidi, QUINT., V1. 3, 20; Z pre- 
ferred to lose my friend rather than my joke. Velim existimés néminem 
cuiquam cfiridrem umquam fuisse quam té mihi, C., Fam., J. 9, 24 (546, x. 1). 


Remarks.—1. When the second member is a subj., and the first 
member an oblique case, the second member must be put in the Nom., 
with the proper form of the verb esse, unless the oblique case be an 
Accusative : 

Vicinus tuus equum melidrem habet quam tuus est, Cf. C., Znv., 1. 31, 52 
(596). Ego hominem callididrem vidi néminem quam Phormidnem, TER., 
Ph., 591; I have seen no shrewder man than Phormio (= quam Phormid 
est). Tibi, multd maidri quam Africinus fuit, mé non multd mindrem quam 
Laelium adifinctum esse patere, Cf. C., Mam., v. 7, 3. 
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2. On quam pro, and quam qui, see 298. On the double comparative, 
see 299. 

3. (a) When two clauses are compared by potius, rather, prius, before, 
citius, quicker, sooner, the second clause is put in the Pr. or Impf. 
Subjv. (512), with or (in Cicero) without ut. 

Dépigna potius quam servids, C., Adi., vil. 7, 7 (577, N. 6). (Dixérunt) 
sé miliéns moritiréds potius quam ut tantum dédecoris admitti patiantur, 
L., Iv. 2,8; they said that they would rather die a thousand times than 
(to) suffer such a disgrace to slipin. Moritirés sé affirmabant citius 
quam in aliénds morés verterentur, L., xxiv. 3,125; they declared that 
they had rather die, than let themselves be changed to foreign ways. 

(6) If the leading clause is in the Inf., the dependent clause may 
be in the Inf. likewise, and this is the regular construction in classical 
Latin when the Inf. follows a verb of Will and Desire ; Cicero uses 
the Inf. regularly, Carsar generally, though examples of the simple 
Subjv. are not uncommon in both; Livy is very fond of the Subjv., 
especially with ut, which is cited first from him. 

8é ab omnibus désertds potius quam abs té défénsds esse malunt, C., Div. 
in Caec., 6,21; they prefer to be deserted by all rather than defended 
by you. 


Notes.—1. Instead of tam—quam, so—as, the Roman prefers the combinations 
non minus quam—n6n magis quam (by Litotés), 

(a) Non minus quam means no less than = quite as much : 

Patria hominibus non minus quam liberi cara esse débet, (C/. C.,) Fam., rv. 
5,23 country ought to be no less dear to men than children (= quite as dear as). 

The meaning as Jittle as is cited only from TER., Hec., 647: n6n tibi illud factum 
minus placet quam mihi, where 2o¢ less than = quite as much as = as little as. 

(®) Nén magis quam means quite as little, or quite as much : 

Animus nin magis est sinus quam corpus, (/.C., Twse., m1. 5,10; the mind 
is no more sound than the body = as little sound as the body. (Or it might mean: The 
anind is no more sound than the body = the body is quite as sound as the mind.) 

So with other comparatives. 

Fabius non in armis praestantior fuit quam in toga, f.C., Cat.W., 4,11; 
Fabius was not more distinguished in war than in peace (no less distinguished in peace 
than in war, quite as distinguished in peace as in war). 

2. After a negative comparative, atque is occasionally found for quam in PuauTts, 
TERENCE, CATULLUS, VERGIL; much more often in Horace (nine times in the 
Satires, twice in the Zpodes), who uses it also after a positive. 

Non Apollinis magis vérum atque hoc respénsumst, TER., And., 698. Illi 
non minus ac tibi pectore firitur intimt famma, Car., Lx1.176. Cf. H., S., 11.7, 96. 
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645. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simple 
sentence, by substituting an Infinitive or a Participle for the 
dependent clause. 
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THE INFINITIVE AND INFINITIVE FORMS. 


646. The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already been 
considered : 

Infinitive after Verbs of Creation : 423. 

Gerund and Gerundive : 425-433. 

Supine: 434-436. 

Infinitive in Object Sentences : 526-531. 

Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences : 532. 

Infinitive in Relative Sentences: 635. 


Nore.—Under the head of the Abridged Sentence will be treated the Historical In- 
finitive and Oratid Obliqua : the Historica! Infinitive, because it is a compendious 
Imperfect : Ordtid Obliqua, because it forcshortens, if it does not actually abridge, 
and cffaces the finer distinctions of Oratid Récta. 


HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 


647. ‘The Infinitive of the Present is sometimes used by 
the historians to give a rapid sequence of events, with the 
subject in the Nominative; generally, several Infinitives in 
succession. 

(Verrés) minitari Diodérd, vociferari palam, lacrimas interdum vix tenére, 


C., Verr., 1v. 18, 39 ; Verres threatened (was for threatening) Diodorus, 


bawled out before everybody, sometimes could hardly restrain his tears. 

Norzs.—1. The ancient assumption of an ellipsis of coepit, degan (QUINT., Ix. 3, 
58), serves to show the conception, althongh it does not cxplain the construction, which 
has not yet received a convincing explanation. A curious parallel is de with Infinitive 
in French. The Final Infinitive (o be) for, may help the conception, as it sometimes 
does the translation. It takes the place of the Imperfect, is used chiefly in rapid pas- 
sages, and gives the outline of the thonght, and not the details; it has regularly the 
scquence of a Past tense. 

2. The Historical Infinitive is somctimes found after cum, ubi, etc. See 8., Iug., 
98,2; L., ul. 37,6; Tac., Ann., 11. 4,43 ZZ, 11.313 Ann., U1. 26,2. No examples are 
cited from CicERo and CaxEsar ; this usage is characteristic of Tacitus. 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


648, The thoughts of the narrator, or the exact words of 
a person, as reported by the narrator, are called Oratié Récta, 
or Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Oratid Obliqua, reports not the exact 
words spoken, but the general impression produced. 


Remarks,—1, Under the general head of Oratid Obliqua are em- 
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braced also those clauses which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial 
Obliquity). See 508. : 

2. Inquam, quoth J, is used in citing the Oratid Récta; aid, J say, 
generally in Oratid Obliqua. Inquam never precedes the Gratid Obliqua, 
but is always parenthetic; 4i6 may or may not be parenthetic. Oratid 
Récta may also be cited by a parenthetic “ut ait,” “ut diunt,” rarely 
ait, (as) he says, (as) they say. The subject of inquit often precedes 
the quotation, but when it is mentioned in the parenthesis it is almost 
always put after the verb. 

Tum Cotta: riméribus mécum, inqnuit, pignas, C., V.D., 11. 5, 18 (484). 
Aliquot somnia véra, inquit Ennius, C., Div., 11. 62,127; “‘some dreams 
are true,” quoth Ennius. 

3. The lacking forms of inquam are supplied by forms of dicere. 


649. Oratid Obliqua differs from Oratid Récta, partly in the 
use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the pronouns. 


Nores.—1. It must be remembered that asa rule the Roman thought immediately 
in 0, 0., and did not think first in 6, R, and then transfer to 0, 0,; also that 0, 0. is 
necessarily less accurate in its conception than 6, R., and hence it is not always possible 
to construct the 0, R. from the 0, 0, with Banter certainty. What is ideal to the 
speaker may become unreal to the narrator, from his knowledge of the result, and hence, 
when accuracy is aimed at, the narrator takes the point of view of the speaker, and in 
the last resort passes over to 0, Récta. 

2. 0, Obliqua often comes in without any formal notice, and the governing verb has 
often to be supplied from the context, sometimes from a preceding negative. 

(Régulus) sententiam né diceret reciisavit ; (saying ihat) quam dit itire 
itirand6 hostium tenérétur, nin esse sé senatorem, C., Off, 1. 27, 100. 

(Idem Régulus) reddi captivés negavit esse itile; (saying that) illés enim 
aduléscentés esse, 86 iam cOnfectum senectite, Jb. 

3. Sometimes, after a long stretch of 0, Obliqua, the writer suddenly shifts to the 
0. Récta. Examples: C., Tusc., 11. 25, 61; L., 11. 7,9, ele. 


Moods in Oratid Obliqua. 


650. In Oratis Obliqua the principal clauses (except In- 
terrogatives and Imperatives) are put in the Infinitive, the 
subordinate clauses in the Subjunctive. 


Oratis Récta: Apud Hypanim fluvium, inquit Aristotelés, 
Oratid Obliqua: Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelés ait 
6. =. : béstiolae quaedam nascuntur, 
béstiolas quasdam nasci, 
quae inum diem vivunt, 
quae tinum diem vivant, C., Tusc., 1. 39, 4. 
On the river Bog, says Aristotle, pee creatures are born, that live (Gut) 
“Ah fines says that on the river Bog, one day. 


~~ dicere solébat : 


. Omnés in e6 quod sciunt satis sunt éloquentés, 
. Omnés in ed quod scirent satis esse Eloquentés, C., Or., 1. 14,63 


a) 
ons of SPOR 
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0. BR. Socrates uscd to say; ‘All men art eloquent enough in what they UNDER- 
STAND.” 
0. 0, Socrates used to say that all men WERE eloquent enough in what they UNDER- 


STOOD. ‘ 
RemARK.—When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Indic., 
the Inf. is used according to the rule for Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing. When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Subjv., as in 
the Ideal and Unreal Conditions, special rules are necessary (656). 
Otherwise, Subjv. in 6. R. continues to be Subjv. in 6. 0. 
Norr.—In Cagsar, B.C., 111. 73,6, where a principal clause is apparently put in 


the Subjv., instead of détrimentum in bonum verteret, read (fore ut)... verte- 
ret, with Vossius, Diibner, Perrin, Iloffmann. Nep., 1. 7, 6, is disputed. 


651. Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
according to 467%; inasmuch as the verb of Saying involves 
the verb of Asking. 


Ariovistus respondit sé prius in Galliam vénisse quam populum Roéma- 
num: quid sibi vellet ciir in suds possessidnés veniret, Cars., B.G., 1. 44, 
7; Ariovistus replied that he had come to Gaul before the Roman peo- 
ple; what did he (Caesar) mean by coming into his possessions ? (Quid 
tibi vis 2) 

Remarks.—t. Indicative Rhetorical Questions (464), being substan- 
tially statements, are transferred from the Indic. of 6, BR, to the Ace. 
and Inf. of 6. 0. when they are in the First and Third Persons. The 
Second Person goes into the Subjunctive. 


0.R. Num possum? Can I? [No.] 0. 0. Num posse ? 
Caks., B.G., 1.14; Could he ? 
Quid est turpius ? What is baser ? [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius ? 
Cars., B.G., v. 28,6; What was baser ? 


Qué sé repulsds ab Romanis itirds? L., xxxiv. 11,6; whither should 
they go, if repelled by the Romans ? (Qué ibimus?) Cui ndn apparére 
ab e6 qui prior arma intulisset initiriam ortam (esse)? L., xxxir. 10, 6; fo 
whom is it not evident that the wrong began with him, who had been 
the first to wage war ? (Cui non apparet %) 

Examples are not found in early Latin, are rare in classical period, 
but are especially common in Livy. 

Si bonum diicerent, quid prd noxié damnassent? L., xxvii. 34, 13; 2f 
they thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty ? 
(Si bonum diicitis, quid prd noxid damnastis ?) 

The Question in the Sévond Person often veils an Imperative. Here 
from Livy on the Subjv. is the rule. 

Nec céssabant Sabini instare rogitantés quid tererent tempus, L.., 111. 
61,13. (0. R., Quid teritis 2) 


2 
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Exceptions are rare; Subjv. with Third Person, Cats., B.C., 1. 32, 
8; Inf. with Second Person, L., vi. 39, 10. 

2. In Subjv. Rhetorical Questions the Subjv. is either retained or 
transferred to the Infinitive. The Deliberative Subjv. is always retained. 

Quis sibi persuddéret sine certa ré Ambiorigem ad éiusmodi cdnsilium 
déscendisse ? Cars., B.G., v.29,5; who could persuade himself that 
Ambiorix had proceeded to an extreme measure like that, without (hav- 
ing made) a sure thing (of it)? (Quis sibi persuddeat ?) 

The Inf. form would be the Future: quem sibi persuasifirum? (659), 
and is not to be distinguished from the Fut. Indicative. 


652. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
sometimes with, usually without, ut; the Negative is, of 
course, né (never ut né). 


Redditur respdnsum: nindum tempus ptignae esse; castris sé tenérent, 
L., 11. 45, 8; there was returned for answer, that it was not yet time to 
Sight, that they must keep within the camp. (0. R., castris vis tenéte.) 
(Vercingetorix) cohortatus est : né perturbarentur incommodo, Cazs., B.G., 
vil. 29,1; Vercingetoria comforted them (by saying) that they must not 
allow themselves to be disconcerted by the disaster. (0. R., ndlite per- 
turbari.) 

Remarks.—1. Ut can be used according to 546, after verbs of Will 
and Desire and their equivalents. 

Pythia respondit ut moenibus ligneis sé mfinirent, NeEp., 11.2,6; the 
Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 

2. Verbs of Will and Desire, being also verba dicendi, frequently 
have an ut clause followed by an Acc. with the Inf., the second clause 
adding a statement to the request. 

Ubii Sradbant ut sibf auxilium ferret; ad auxilium spemque reliqui tem- 
poris satis futtirum, Cars., B.G., Iv. 16, 5. 


Tenses in Oradtio Obliqua. 


658. The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (5380) : 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 


RemMarK.—The Impf. Indic., as expressing prior continuance, 
becomes the Pf. Inf. in 0. 0., and hence loses its note of continuance. 


654. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of 
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sequence (510). ‘The choice is regulated by the point of 
view of the Reporter, or the point of view of the Speaker. 


Notr.—By assuming the point of view of the speaker, greater liveliness as well as 
greater accuracy is imparted to the discourse. This form is technically called Reprae- 
sentatid. In Conditional Sentences Repraesentatio often serves to prevent ambigu- 
ity. The point of view not unfreqnently shifts from reporter to speaker, sometimes in 
the same sentence ; this has the effect of giving additional emphasis to the primary 
verb, and is therefore common in commands and in favourable alternatives. 


Point of View of the Reporter : 

Légationi Ariovistus respondit: sibi mirum vidéri quid in sué Gallia 
quam belld vicisset, Caesar negotii esset, Caks., B.G.,1.34,4; to the 
embassy Ariovistus replied, that it seemed strange to him (he wondered) 
what business Caesar had in his Gaul, which he had conquered in 
war. 


Point of View of the Speaker : 


[Légatis Helvétidrum] Caesar respondit : cénsuésse deds immortalés, quod 
gravius hominés ex commitatione rérum doleant, quis prd scelere edrum 
ulcisci velint, his secundidrés interdum rés concédere, Caks., B.G., 1. 14, 5; 
to the envoys of the Helvetians Caesar replied, that the gods were (are) 
wont, that men might (may) suffer the more severely from change in 
their fortunes, to grant occasional increase of prosperity to those whom 
they wished (wish) to punish for their crime. (A long passage is L., 
XXVIII. 32.) 


Point of View shifted: 


Ad haec Marcius respondit: Si quid ab senatii petere vellent, ab armis 
discédant, S., C., 34,1; thereto Marcius replied: If they wished to ask. 
anything of the senate, they must lay down their arms. 

Proinde aut céderent (undesired alternative) animé atque virtiite genti 
per eds diés totiéns ab sé victae, aut itineris finem spérent (desired alterna- 
tive) campum interiacentem Tiberi 4c moenibus Romanis, L., xx1. 30, 11; 
therefore they should either yield in spirit and courage to a nation 
which during those days they had so often conquered, or they must hope 
as the end of their march the plain that lies between the Tiber and the 
walls of Rome. 


655. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses fol- 
low the general laws for Subordinate Clauses in Oratid 
Obliqua. 


For examples of Object Clauses, see 525 ; for Causal, see 541 ; for 
Temporal, see 561-564, 569-577; for Relative, see 628. 
Remarxs.—1. Codrdinate Relative Clauses are put in the Acc. and 
Infinitive (635). 
27 
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2. Relative Clauses are put in the Indicative: (a) In mere cireum- 
Joeutions. (6) In explanations of the narrator (628, R.). 

3. Dum, with the Indic., is often retained as a mere circumlocution: 

Dic, hospes, Spartae nds té hic vidisse iacentis, dum sanctis patriae légi- 
bus obsequimur, C., Zusc.,1. 42,101; tel? Sparta, stranger, that thou hast 
seen us lying here obeying (in obedience to) our country’s hallowed 
laws. 

So also sometimes cum; see C., Lael., 3, 12. 


656. Conditional Sentences in Oratid Obliqua, Total and 
Partial. 


1. The Protasis follows the rule. 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, 
Imperfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the 
Future Infinitive or its periphrases. : 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect 
Infinitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution 
with futtirum fuisse ut. . . . 248, N. 3. 


REMARK.—Posse needs no Fut. (248, R.), and potuisse no Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf., so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 


_ 3. Ldentical Forms.—In the transfer of Conditions to 
0. 0., the difference between many forms disappears. For 
instance, 


I. 1. S{id crédis, errabis, 
. Slid crédés, errabis, 
. Siid crédis, errés. 


. Siid crédis, errabis, 

. Stid crédés, errabis. 

. Slid crédas, errés, 

. Siid créderés, errarés, 


. Siid crédideris, err&bis, 

. S1id crédideris, errés. | 

. Siid crédideris, erraveris. 
- Slid crédidissés, errarés, 


Dicd t6, si id crédas, erratfirum esse. 


Dixi té, si id créderés, erratirum esse. 


Dixi té, siid crédidissés, erratfirum esse. 


mower WowWee cow 


Notes.—1. In No. I. the difference is not vital, though exactness is lost. 

2. (a) In No. II. the ambiguity lies practically between 2 and 3; inasmuch as 
Repraesentatid is usually employed for the Logical Condition, and the Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf. is employed in the Unreal, wherever it is possible. The difference between 
an Unfulfilled Present and an Unfulfilled Past would naturally vanish to the narrator, 
to whom both are Past. 

Ariovistus respondit: si quid ipsi a Caesare opus esset, sés6 ad illum ven- 
tiirum fuisse: si quid ille sé velit, illum ad sé venire oportére, Cazs., B.G.,1. 
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34,23; Ariovistus answered, that if he had wanted anything of Caesar he would have 
come to him ; if he (Caesar) wanted anything of him, he ought to come to him (Ario- 
vistus). 0, R.: si quid mihi a Caesare opus esset, ego ad illum vénissem; si 
quid ille mé vult, illum ad m6 venire oportet. 

Fatentur sé virtitis causa, nisi ea voluptatem faceret, né manum quidem 
versiirds fuisse, C., Fin., v. 31,93; they confess that for_virtue's own sake, if it did 
not cause pleasure, they would not even turn a hand. O.R.: nisi ea voluptatem 
faceret né manum quidem verterémus, 

(8) Occasionally in the Logical Condition the Fut. Indic. is changed to the Fut. 
Periphrastic Subjv., thus: si adsénustirus esset, etiam opinatirum is an 0, 0, 
quotation for si.., adsentiétur, opinabitur in C., Ac., 1. 21, 67. 

8. No. III., like No. II., is used chiefly of the future. But in 3 the periphrases with 
fore (futiirum esse) are commonly employed for the active and the Pf. participle, with 
fore for the passive. In 4 the same fading out of the difference between Unfulfilled 
Present and Past occurs as in II. 


657. Logical Conditions in Oratid Obliqua, 


1. Ad haec Ariovistus respondit: sil ipse populd Rimand ‘ttn praescri- 
beret quemadmodum su iire fiterétur, non oportére sésé 4 populé Romand in 
sud ifire impediri, Caus., B.G., 1. 36, 2; fo this Artovistus made answer : 
Tf he did not prescribe to the Roman people how to exercise their right, 
he ought not to be hindered by the Roman people in the exercise of his. 
right. (0. R.: sI ego nin praescribd, non oportet mé impediri.) 

2. SI bonum diicerent, quid pro noxid damnassent? Si noxium com- 
perissent, quid alterum (consulatum) créderent ? L., xxvil. 34, 13; if they 
thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty ; ‘f, 
on the other hand, they had found him guilty, why did they intrust 
him with a second consulship ? (0. R.: si—dticitis, quid damnastis ? si— 
comperistis, quid créditis ?) 

3. Titurius clamitabat, suam sententiam in utramque partem esse 
tfitam ; si nihil esset (0. R.: si nihil erit) dirius, nfilld periculd ad proxi- 
mam legidnem perventiris (0. R.: perveniétis); si Gallia omnis cum Ger- 
manis consentiret (0. R.: si cOnsentit) imam esse (0. R.: est) in celeritate 
positam saliitem, Cazs., B.G., v. 29,6; Ziturius kept crying out that 
his resolution was safe in either case: tf there were (should be) no 
especial pressure, they would get to the next legion without danger ; if 
all Gaul was in league with the Germans, their only safety lay in speed. 

4. Eum omnium labérum finem fore existimibant si hostem Hibérd 
intercliidere potuissent, Cars., B.C., 1. 68, 3; they thought that would be 
the end of all (their) toils, of they could cut off the enemy from the 
bro. (0.8.: is labdrum finis erit (or fuerit) si hostem intercliidere 
‘potuerimus. 

5. [Hi] Iugurthae nin mediocrem animum pollicitandd accendébant si 
Micipsa réx occidisset, fore uti sdlus imperi Numidiae potirétur, S., Jug., 8, 
1; these persons kindled no little courage in Jugurtha(’s heart) by prom- 
ising over and over thatif King Micipsa fell, he alone should possess the 
rule over Numidia. (0, R.: si Micipsa occiderit, ti sdlus imperil potiéris.) 
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6. [Fidés data est] si Iugurtham vivom aut necitum sibi tradidisset 
fore ut illi sendtus inpiinitatem et sua omnia concéderet, S., Jug., 61, 5; his 
word was pledged that if he delivered to him Jugurtha, alive or dead, 
the senate would grant him impunity, and all that was his. (0. B.: si 
mihi tradideris, tibi senatus tua omnia concédet.) 

7. Non multd ante urbem captam exandita vox est... futfirum esse, 
nisi provisum esset, ut Roma caperétur, C., Div., 1. 45, 101; not long before 
the taking of the city, a voice was heard (saying), that unless precau- 
tions were adopted, Rome would be taken. (0. R.: nisi prdvisum erit, 
Rodma capiétur.) 

8. Ariovistus respondit si quid ille sé velit illum ad sé venire oportére, 
Cars., B.G., I. 34, 2 (656, 3, x. 2). 

g. Ariovistus respondit nisi décédat [Caesar] sésé illum pro hoste habi- 
tirum ; quod si eum interfécerit, multis sésé nodbilibus principibusque populi 
Romani gratum esse factiirum, Cars., B.G., 1. 44, 12; Ariovistus replied, 
that unless Caesar withdrew, he should regard him as an enemy, and 
in case he killed him, he would do a favour to many men of the highest 
position among the Roman people. (0.R.: nisi décédés té prd hoste 
habébi .. . si téinterfécerd gratum fécerd; 244, R. 4.) 


RemarK.—Posse is used as has been stated (656, 2, r.). 

Negarunt dirimi bellum posse nisi Messéniis Achaei Pylum redderent, 
L., XVII. 30, 13; they said that the war could not be stopped unless the 
Achaeans restored Pylos to the Messenians. (0. R.: bellum dirim{ non 
potest (poterit) nisi Pylum reddent.) 

Docent, si turris concidisset, non posse milités continéri quin spé praedae 
in urbem irrumperent, Caks., B.C., 11. 12, 4; they show that if the tower 
fell, the soldiers could not be kept from bursting into the city in the hope 
of booty. (0. R.: si conciderit, ndn possunt (poterunt) continéri.) 


658. Ideal Conditions in Oratid Obliqua. 


1. Ait s8 si fratur “Quam hdc suave” dictiirum, C., /2n., 11. 27, 88; he 
declares that if he were to be burnt he would say, ‘‘ How sweet this is.” 
(0. B.: si firar, dicam, same form as Logical.) 

2. Voluptatem si ipsa pré s6 loquatur concéssiram arbitror Dignitati, 
C., Fin., 11. 1, 1; think that if Pleasure were to speak for herself, she 
would we, (the pai) to Virtue. The context shows that the condi. 
tion is Ideal, not Logical. Si loquatur, concédat. Compare 596, R. 1. 


659. Unreal Conditions in Oratid Obliqua. 


I. Titurius clamitabat Ebur6nés, si [Caesar] adesset, ad castra ventirds 
[non] esse, Cars., B.G.,v.29,2; Titurius kept erying out that if 
Caesar were there, the Eburones would not be coming to the camp. 
‘3. B.; si Caesar adesset, Eburdnés nén venirent.) On the rareness of 
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this form, see 599, R. 4; and even this passage has been emended into 
ventirés sésé (for esse). 

2. [Apparébat] si dititius vixisset, Hamilcare duce Poenés arma Italiae 
inlatirés fuisse, L., xxi. 2, 2; ¢¢ was evident that if he had lived longer, 
the Punics would have carried their arms tnto Italy under Hamilear’s 
conduct. 

3. Nisi ed ipsd tempore niintii dé Caesaris victoria essent allati existima- 
bant plérique futirum fuisse ut (oppidum) amitterétur, Cars., B.C., m1. 
101, 3; had not news of Caesar's victory been brought at that very time, 
most persons thought the city would have been lost. (0. R.: nisi nintif 
allati essent, oppidum amissum esset.) 

Notz.—As the Plupf. Indic. is sometimes used (rhetorically) for the Subjv. (254, r. 
3), 60 the ordinary Pf. Inf. is sometimes employed instead of the Periphrastic : 

Nem6 mihi persuadébit multds praestantés virds tanta esse conatis 
(= cénattirds fuisse) nisi animé cernerent (597, B. 1) posteritatem ad s6 perti- 
nére, C., Cat.AL., 23,82; no one will persuade me that (so) many eminent men had 
made such mighty endeavours, had they not seen with their minds’ (eye) that posterity 
belonged to them. Agricola solébat narrare sé prima in iuventa studium 
philosophiae acrius hausisse (0, R.: hauserat), ni priidentia matris coercu- 
isset, Cf. Tac., Agr., 4,5; Agricola used to relate that in his earliest youth he would 
have drunk in more eagerly the study of philosophy, had not his mother’s prudence 
restrained him. 

So with potuisse: 

(Pompéium) plérique existimant si dcrius Insequi voluisset bellum e6 dié 
potuisse finire, Cazs., B.C., 11. 51,3; most people think that if Pompey had (but) 
determined to follow up more energetically, he could have finished the war on that day. 
(0. R.: si voluisset, potuit, 597, R.3.) Namque illa multittidine si sina méns 
esset (6697, R. 1) Graeciae, supplicium Persas dare potuisse, NEp., XVII. 5,2; for 
with that number, if Greece had had (had been in her) sound mind, the Persians 
might have paid the penalty (due). (0. R.: si sina méns esset Graeciae, suppli- 
cium Persae dare potuérunt.) 


Pronouns in Oratio Obliqua. 


660. 1. The Reflexive is used according to the principles 
laid down in 520 ff. 

2. The person addressed is usually ille; less often is. 

Ariovistus respondit nisi décédat [Caesar] sésé illum prd hoste habiti- 
rum; quod si eum interfécerit, multis sés8 nodbilibus principibusque populi 


Romani gratum esse factiirum, Cars., B.G., 1. 44, 12 (657, 9). 
Of course, this does not exclude the ordinary demonstrative use. 


3. Hie and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, nune 
is changed into tum and tune, except when already contrasted 
with tune, when it is retained (S., Zug., 109, 3; 111, 1). 


Diodorus [respondit] illud argentum sé paucis illis diébus misisse Lily- 
baeum, C., Verr., 1v. 18, 39 (898, R. 4). 
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4. Nos is used when the narrator’s party is referred to ; 
compare CAES., B.G., I. 44, below. 

5. Ipse seems to be used sometimes in 0. 0. with reference 
to the principal subject, as contrasted with the person ad- 
dressed. Usually, however, ipse would have occurred in the 


0. R. as well. 


Ariovistus respondit : Si ipse populd Roman6 non praescriberet, quemad- 
modum su6 ifire fiterétur, ndn oportére sésé a populd Réman6d in sud ifire 


impediri, Cars., B.G., 1. 36, 2 (657). 


661. Specimens of the conversion of Oratid Obliqua into 


Oratis Récta. 
Oratid Obliqua. 


1. Artovistus respondit : 
Transisse Rhénum sésé non sud 
sponte sed rogatum et arcessitum 
a Gallis; non sine mignd spé ma- 
gnisque praemiis domum propin- 
qudsque reliquisse; sédés habére 
in Gallia ab ipsis concéssas, obsidés 
ipsdrum voluntate datds ; stipen- 
dium capere ire belli, quod vic- 
tdrés victis impGnere cdnsuérint. 
Non sésé Gallis sed Gallds sibi bel- 
lum intulisse ; omnés Galliae civi- 
tatés ad sé oppignandum vénisse 
et contra sé castra habuisse ; eds 
omnés copids & sé tind proelid pul- 
s&s ac superatds esse. Si iterum 
experiri velint, sé iterum pardtum 
esse décertare ; si pace titi velint, 
iniquum ésse dé stipendié reciisire, 
quod sua voluntate ad id tempus 
pependerint. Amicitiam populi 
Romani svt Srndmentd et prae- 
sidid, non détrimenté esse oportére 
idque sé e& spe petisse. Si per 
populum R6dmanum_§ stipendium 
remittdtur et déditicii subtrahan- 
tur, non minus libenter sésé rectisa- 
tirum populi Rodméni amicitiam 
quam appetzerz?. Quod multiti- 
dinem Germanérum in Galliam 
tridticat, id sé swt miiniendi, non 
Galliae imptignandae causa facere ; 
ius rei téstimGnid esse quod nisi 
rogatus non vénervé et quod bellum 
non intulertt sed défenderit. 
Cars., B.G., 1. 44. 


Oratid Récta, 


Transit? Rhénum non me&sponte 
sed rogatus et arcessitus & Gallis ; 
nén sine magni spé magnisque 
praemiis domum propinqudsque 
reliquz,; stdés habed in Gallia ab 
ipsis conc@ssis, obsidés ipsdrum 
voluntate dats; stipendium capid 
itire belli, quod victérés victis im- 

Snere cOnsuérunt. Non ego Gal- 
is sed Gall? mzhi bellum intulé- 
runt; omnts Galliae civitaétés ad 
mé oppignandum vénérunt et con- 
tra mé castra habuérunt; eae om- 
nts cdpiae 1 mé tind proelid pulsae 
ae superatae sunt. Si iterum ex- 
periri volunt, iterum paratus sum 
décertare, si pace titi volunt, ini- 
quum est dé stipendid recisare, 
quod sua voluntate ad hdc tempus 
percper en. Amicitiam populi 
ROmini miht Srnamentsd et prae- 
sidid, ndn détrimentd esse oportet 
idque e& spt petz7. Si per populum 
Romanum stipendium remittéur 
et déditicii subtrahentwr, non mi- 
nus libenter rectisad popull R6- 
mani amicitiam quam appetz7. 
Quod multitidinem Germandrum 
in Galliam tradticam,* id mei mii- 
niendi, ndn Galliae imptignandae 
causa facé6 ; tius rei téstimonid est 
quod nisi rogatus non vén? et quod 
bellum nén intulé sed défendi. 

* Allusion to the preceding s h, 

otherwise tridticd, a 
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Oratis Obliqua. 


2. His Caesar ita respondit : 

6 sibi minus dubitatidnis dari 
quod eas rés quas légati Helvetii 
commemordssent memoria tenéret 
atque ed gravius ferre qué minus 
meritd populi Romani accidissent ; 
qui si aliciius initiriae sibi cOuscius 
fuisset non futsse difficile cavére ; 
sed e6 déceptum le neque com- 
missum & sé intellegeret quaré ti- 
méret neque sine causa tintendum 
putdret. Quod si veteris contumé- 
liae oblivisci velZe¢, num etiam re- 
centium initridrum, quod ed invitd 
iter per prdvinciam per vim temp- 
tdssent, quod Aeduds, quod Am- 
barrds, quod Allobrogas vexdssent 
memoriam dépdnere posse? Quod 
sua victoria tam insolenter gloria- 
rentur, quodque tam diti sé imptine 
tulisse initirias admirdrentur: ed- 
dem pertinére. COnsuésse enim 
deds immortalés qud gravius ho- 
minés ex commitatidne rérum 
doleant, quds prod scelere edrum 
ulcisci velint, his secundidrés in- 
terdum rés et diiturnidrem impi- 
nitatem concédere. Cum ea ita 
sint, tamen si obsid@s ab zis sibi 
dentur, uti ea quae polliceantur 
factirds intellegaé, et si Aeduis dé 
initriis quas ipsis sociisque eorum 
intulerint, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfaciant, sésé cum iis pacem 
esse factirum. 

Cazs., B.G., 1. 14. 


3. Sulla régi patefécit : 

Quod pollicediur, senitum et 
populum Romanum, quoniam am- 
plius armis valuissent, non in gra- 
tiam habitirds,; faciundum ali- 
quid, quod illdrum magis quam 
sud rétulisse vidérétur; id ided in 
prompti esse, quoniam Iugurthae 
cdpiam habéret, quem si RGmianis 
tradidisset, fore ué ili plirimum 
débérétur ; amicitiam, foedus, Nu- 
midiae partem, quam nunc petereé, 
tunc tltrd adventiram. 

S., Jug., 111. 
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Gratis Récta. 


Hoc mihi minus dubitatidnis 
datus quod eas rés quas vds, légati 
Helvétii, commemordséis, memoria 
tened atque Adc gravius ferd quo 
minus meritd populi Rémani acci- 
dérunt; qui si aliciius initiriae 
sibi cSnscius fuisset, nén fui diffi- 
cile cavére ; sed ed déceptus quod 
neque commissum & sé intellegébat 
quaré timéret neque sine causa ti- 
mendum putdébai. Quod si veteris 
contuméliae oblivisci volé, num 
etiam recentium initriarum, quod 
mé invit6 iter per prdvinciam per 
vim tempta@stis, quod Aeduds, quod 
Ambarrés, quod Allobrogas vexd- 
stis, memoriam dépdnere possum ? 
Quod vesird victoria tam insolenter 
gloriamini, quodque tam dit vds 
impitine tulisse inifirias admirdmini 
eddem_pertinel. Consuévérunt 
enim dt immortalés qué gravius 
hominés ex commitatidne rérum 
doleant, qués prd scelere e6rum 
ulcisei volunt, his secundidrés in- 
terdum rés et diiturnidrem impt- 
nitatem concédere. Cum Aaec ita 
sint, tamen si obsidés 4 vobis mith 
dabuntur, uti ea, quae pollicémini, 
factiirés intellegam et si Aeduis dé 
inifriis quas ipsis sociisque edrum 
intuliséis, item si  Allobrogibus 
satisfaciétis, ego vobiscum pacem 
faciam. 


Quod pollicéris, senadtus et popu- 
lus Rémainus quoniam amplius 
armis valuérunt, noOn in gratiam 
habébunt; faciundum aliquid, quod 
illérum magis quam tud rétulisse 
vidediur; id ideo in prémptti esé, 
quoniam Iugurthae cdpiam habés, 
quem si Romanis tradideris tdi 
pee débébitur; amicitia, foe- 

us, Numidiae pars, quam nunc 
petis, tune ailtrd advenvet. 
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4. Athéniénsés déplordvérunt 
vastatiénem populdtidnemque mi- 
serabilem agrérum. Neque sé id 
queré quod hostilia ab hoste passi 
forent; esse enim quaedam belli 
lira quae ut faccre ita pati set fas. 
Sata exfiri, dirui técta, praedds 
hominum pecorumque agi misera 
magis quam indigna patienti esse ; 
vérum enim vérd id sé quer?, quod 
is, qui RémanG6s aliénigenas et bar- 
bards vocet, adeS omnia simul di- 
vina himénaque itira polluert? ut 
pridre populatidne cum infernis 
diis, secund& cum superis bellum 
nefarium gesserit. Omnia sepul- 
cra monumentaque diruta esse in 
finibus suis, omnium nitdatés 
manés, nillius ossa terra tegi. 
Quailem terram Atticam fécerzt, 
exOrnatam quondam opulentam- 

ue, talem eum si liceat Aetdliam 
raeclamque omnem factiérum. 
Urbis quoque swae similem défor- 
mitdtem futiram fuisse, nisi Ro- 
mani subvénissent. 
L., XXXI. 30. 


THE ABRIDGED SENTENCE. 


Oratis Récta. 


Non id querimur quod hostilia 
ab hoste passi sumus. Sunt enim 
quaedam belli itira quae ut facere 
ita pati est fis. Sata exiri, dirui 
técta, praedis hominum pecorum- 
que agi misera magis quam indigna 
patienti sunt ; vérum enim véro id 
querimur quod is, qui Rémands 
aligénigenas et barbarGs vocal, aded 
omnia simul divina htimanaque 
lira polluzt ut pridre populatione 
cum Infernis diis, secunda cum su- 
perils bellum nefarium gesserit. 
Omnia sepulcra monumentaque di- 
ruta sunt in finibus nostris, omni- 
um ntidats minés, nillius ossa terra 
teguntur. Quailem terram Atticam 
féczt, exdrnatam quondam opulen- 
tamque, tailem 7s, si licébit (or: 
liceat) Aetdliam Graeciamque om- 
nem factet (or: factat). Urbis 
quoque nostrae similis déformitds 
fuisset, nisi R6mani subvénissent. 


INVOLVED ORATIO OBLIQUA. ATTRACTION OF 
MOOD. 


662. Oratid Obliqua proper depends on some verb of Thinking or 


Saying, expressed or understood. 


In a more general sense the term 0, 


Obliqua is used of all complementary clauses that belong to ideal rela- 


tions. 


The principle is the same in both sets of sentences, for in the 


one, as in the other, the Infinitive takes its dependencies in the Sub- 
junctive, on account of the close relation between the Ideal mood and 
the Substantive Idea of the verb. Hence the favourite combination of 
the Infinitive and the Ideal Second person : 

Difficile est amicitiam manére si 4 virtiite déféceris, C., Zael., 11, 37; at 
ts hard for friendship to abide if you (one) have fallen away from vir- 
tue. Proprium hiimani ingenii est ddisse quem laeseris, Tac., Agr., 42, 
4; it ts (peculiar to) human nature to hate whom you have injured. 
(But Sdisti quem laesisti.) 

The so-called attraction of mood, by which clauses originally Indica- 
tive become Subjunctive in dependence on Subjunctives, is another 
phase of the same general principle. 
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663. 1. All clauses which depend on Infinitives and Sub- 
junctives, and form an integral part of the thought, are put 
in the Subjunctive (Subjunctive by Attraction). 


Recordatidne nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beaité vixisse videar quia cum 
Scipine vixerim, C., Lael., 4, 15: I enjoy the remembrance of our friend- 
ship so much that I seem to have lived happily because I lived with 
Scipio. Vereor né dum minuere velim labérem augeam, C., Leg., 1, 4, 12; 
I fear lest while I am wishing to lessen the toil I may inerease it (dum 
minuere volé, auged). Istd bond fitdre dum adsit, cum absit, né requiras, 
C., Cat. M., 10, 33 (268, 2, a). Quaréd fiébat ut omnium oculds quotiéscum- 
que in piblicum prddisset ad sé converteret, NEP., VII. 3, 5 (567; quotiés- 
cumque prodierat convertébat), Nescire quid antequam natus sis acciderit, 
id est semper esse puerum, C., O7., 34, 120; not to know what happened 
before you were born, (that) 7s to be always a boy. Fraus fidem in parvis 
sibi praestruit ut cum operae pretium sit, cum mercéde magna fallat, L., 
XXvI. 42,7; fraud lays ttself a foundation of credit in small things 
in order that when it ts worth while tt may make a great profit by 
cheating. [Araneolae] rdte texunt ut sI quid inhaeserit cénficiant, C., 
NV.D., 11. 48, 123 (567 ; si quid inhaesit cnficiunt), Abeunti si quid popds- 
cerit concédere moris, Tac., G@., 21,4; fo the departing (guest) it is 
customary to grant anything that he asks (si quid popdscit concédunt). 


Notes.—1. Dum not unfrequently resists the Attraction both in prose and poetry : 
Tantum né noceas dum vis prédesse vidét6, Ov., 77., 1.1, 101 (548). 
2. On the retention of the Indic. in Relative clauses, see 628, R. 


2. PartTiaL OBLIQuITy.—(a) From this it is easy to see how the 
Subjunctive came to be used in a Generic or Iterative sense after 
Tenses of Continuance. Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative 
may all involve the Notion of Habit, Will, Inclination, Endeavour, and 
the complementary clauses would follow the sense rather than the form. 
For examples, see 567, Nn. 

(6) So also is explained the use of the Subjunctive in Causal Sen- 
tences, and especially in Conditional Sentences, where the Apodosis is 
embodied in the leading verb. 

(Iugurtha) timébat iram senatiis (= né irdscerétur sendtus) ni pairuisset 
légatis, S., Jug., 25,7 (601). [Ubiis}] auxilium suum (= sé auxilidtirum) 
pollicitus est, si ab Suébis premerentur, Cars., B.G.,1v.19,1. Praetor 
aedem (= sé aedificitirum) Diovi vivit si ed did hostis fidisset, L., xxx1. 
21, 12. 

The idea of 0. 0. is shown in the tense: 

Si per Metellum licitum esset matrés veniébant (— ventirae erant), C., 
Verr., V. 49,129. [Dictator] ad hostem dicit nfllé locd nisi necessitas 
cogeret fortiinae sé commissirus, L., xxII. 12, 2 (488, N.). 
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PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES. 


664. Participles are used in Latin even more extensively 
than in English, to express a great variety of subordinate 
relations, such as Time and Circumstance, Cause and Occa- 
sion, Condition and Concession. The classification cannot 
always be exact, as one kind blends with another. 


Remarks.—1. It is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial 
Sentence by a codrdinate clause, but the Participle itself is never codr- 
dinate, and such clauses are never equivalents. (410, R. 2.) 

Manlius Gallum caesum torque spoliavit, L., VI. 42, 5; Manlius slew the 
Gaul and stripped him of his neckchain (after slaying the Gaul stripped 
him of his neckchain, having slain, efc.). (Miltiadés) capitis absolfitus, 
pectinia multatus est, Nep., 1. 7, 6; Miltiades (though) acquitted of a cap- 
ital charge, was mulcted in (a sum of) money (was acquitted, but mulcted). 

2. A common translation of the Participle is an abstract substan- 
tive; see 325, R. 3; 487, N. 2. 2 

Nec terra mitata mitavit mdrés, L., xxxvi.54,18; nor hath the 
change of land changed the character. Teucer Ulixén reum facit Aiacis 
oceisi, QUINT., Iv. 2,13; Teucer indicts Ulysses for the murder of Ajax. 
Inter haec parata atque décréta, S., C., 43, 3. 

3. On the Participle after verbs of Perception and Representation, 
see 536. 


665. Participles may represent Time When. 


Alexander moriéns dnulum suum dederat Perdiccae, NEP., XVIII. 2, 1; 
Alexander (when he was) dying, had given his ring to Perdiccas. 
Dionysius tyrannus Syraciisis expulsus Corinthi puerds docébat, C., Tusc., 
mt. 12,27; Dionysius the tyrant, (after he had been) exiled from Syra- 
cuse (after his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) boys’ (school) at Corinth. 


Ablative Absolute. 


(Solon et Pisistratus) Servid Tullid régnante viguérunt, C., Br., 10, 39; 
Solon and Pisistratus flourished when Servius Tullius was king (in the 
reign of Servius Tullius). Sdle ortd Volsci sé circumvallatés vidérunt, 
Cf. L., tv. 9,18; when the sun was risen (after sunrise), the Volscians 
saw that they were surrounded by lines of intrenchment. 


Nores.—1. On the Abl. Abs. of the simple Participle, see 410, n. 4. 

2. SuETONIUS uses the Abl. Abs. as well as the simple Participle with ante (prius) 
quam: (Tiberius) excéssum Augusti non prius palam fécit quam Agrippa 
iuvene interémpté, 7id.,22; see also Jul., 58. 
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666. Participles may represent Cause Why. 


Aréopagitae damnavérunt puerum coturnicum oculés éruentem, Cf. 
QuIntT., V.9, 18; the court of Mars’ Hill condemned a boy for plucking 
out (because he plucked out) the eyes of quails. Athéniénsés Alcibia- 
dem corruptum 4 rége Persarum capere ndluisse Cymén.arguébant, Cf. Nep., 
vil. 7,2; the Athenians charged Alcibiades with having been unwill- 
ing to take Cyme (because he had been) bribed by the King of Persia. 


Ablative Absolute. 


(Romani veterés) régnari omnés volébant libertatis duleédine néndum 
experta, L.,1. 17,3; the old Romans all wished to have a king over them 
(because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 


Norr.—An apparent cause is given by ut, as, velut, as, for instance, tamquam, 
(s0) as, quasi, as if, see 602, N. 3. 

In this usage Cicero and Cazsar are very careful, employing only quasi, ut. 
Livy introduces tamquam, utpote, velut, and the tendency grows until it reaches 
its culmination in Tacitus. 


667: Participles may represent Condition and Concession. 


Si latet ars prodest, affert déprénsa pudérem, Ov., A.A., 11. 313 (599, 
2). [Risus] interdum ita repente érumpit ut eum cupientés tenére nequea- 
mus, Cf. C., Or., 11. 58, 235 (609). (Miltiadés) capitis absolfitus, pecinia 
multatus est, Nrep., 1. 7, 6 (664, R. 1). 


Ablative Absolute. 


Maximas virtiités iacére omnés necesse est voluptate dominante, C., /2n., 
11. 35, 117 (598, 2). 
Nore.—On the combination of quaamquam, quamvis, and etsi with the Participle, 


see 609, N. 1; nisi also is not uncommon; tamen is sometimes added’ in the principal 
clause. 


668. Participles may represent Relative Clauses (637). 


Omnés aliud agentés, aliud simulantés, perfidi (sunt), C., Off., 111. 14, 60 
(637). [Pisistratus] Homéri librés confiisés antea sic disposuisse dicitur ut 
nunc habémus, C., Or., 111. 34, 187 (637). 


Remark.—So-called, qui dicitur, vocitur, quem vocant; above-men- 
tioned, quem ante, supra diximus. 


669, Future Participle (Active).—The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective, denoting Capability and Tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sum, J am, as a periphrastic tense. In later Latin 
it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect Participles, to express 
subordinate relations. 

Peculiar is the free use of it in Sentences of Design, and especially 
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noticeable the compactness gained by the employment of it in Condi- 
tional Relations. 


670. In later Latin, the Future Participle (active) is used 
to represent subordinate relations (438, N.) : 
1. Time When. 


(Tiberius) traiectiirus (= cum traiectiirus esset) Rhénum commeadtum nin 
trinsmisit, SuET., 77b., 18; when Tiberius was about to cross the Rhine, 
he did not send over the provisions. 


2. Cause Why. 


Déridiculé fuit senex foedissimae adilationis tantum infamié fistirus, 
Tac., Ann., 1. 57,3; a butt of ridicule was the old man, as infamy 
was the only gain he would make by his foul fawning. Antiochus séct- 
rus dé bell6 Rom&nd erat tamquam nim transitiris in Asiam Rodmanis, 
L., xxxvi. 41, 1 (602, N. 8). 


3. Purpose (usually after a verb of Motion). 


(Maroboduus) misit légatds ad Tiberium dratiros auxilia, Tac., Ann. II. 
46 (488, N.). Consul Larisam est profectus, ibi dé summa belli cdnsultati- 
rus, Li., XXXVI. 14, 5. 

Notrr.—The Pr. Participle is sometimes used in a similar sense, but the Purpose is 
only an inference : 


Légati vénérunt niintiantés Asiae quoque civitatés sollicitari, L., xxx. 2, 
1; entoys came with the announcement that the states of Asia also were tampered with. 


4. Condition and Concession. 


(1) Protasis. 

Déditiiris ss Hannibali fuisse accersendum Romanoérum praesidium? L., 
XX. 44, 2; tf they had been ready to surrender to Hannibal, would 
they have had to send fora Roman garrison ? (=si déditiri fuissent, 
6. R.: si déditiri fuérunt.) 

(2) Apodosis. 

Quatiunt arma, ruptiirl! imperium nf dicantur, Tac., //., 111. 19, 3; 
they clash their arms, ready to break orders, tf they he not led forward. 
Librum misi exigenti tibi, missiirus ets! nin exégissés, Piiv., H’p., 111. 13, 
1; Ihave sent you the book, as you exacted tt, although I should have 
sent it even tf you had not exacted tt. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 


671. The Latin language allows greater freedom in the 
arrangement of words than the English. This freedom is, 
of course, due to its greater wealth of inflections. 


—— ee a 
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Two elements enter into the composition of a Latin Sen- 
tence, governing to some extent its arrangement: Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric. 


672. 1. Grammatical arrangement has for its object clear- 
ness. It shows the ideas in the order of development in the 
mind of the speaker. By Grammatical arrangement the 
sentence grows under the view. 

2. Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis 
and Rhythm. It presents a sentence already developed in 
such a way that the attention is directed to certain parts of 
it especially. 

(a) Emphasis is produced : 

1. By reversing the ordinary position. 


2. By approximation of similars or opposites. 
3. By separation. 


Tn all sentences Beginning and End are emphatic points. In long 
sentences the Means as well as the Extremes are the points of emphasis. 

(6) Rhythm.—Much depends on the rhythmical order of words, for 
which the treatises of the ancients are to be consulted. Especially 
avoided are poetic rhythms. So, for example, the Dactyl and Spondee, 
or close of an Hexameter at the end of a period. 


673. ‘Two further principles seem to underlie the arrange- 
ment of Latin sentences : (a) that of the ascending construc- 
tion; (0) that of the descending construction. In the 
ascending construction, which is more common, the prin- 
cipal word is placed last, and the subordinate ones, in the 
order of their importance, precede. In the descending con- 
struction the reverse is the process. The descending con- 
struction is regular in definitions. 


674, Rute I.—The most simple arrangement of asentence 
is as follows: 

1. The Subject and its Modifiers. 

2. The Predicate and its Modifiers. 

1. Dionysius tyrannus, Syraciisis expulsus, 2. CorinthI puerds docébat, 
C., Tusc., 111, 12, 27 (665). 

Rhetorical positions : 

Potentés sequitur invidia, QurnT., Iv. 1, 14 (477, nN. 4). N@bis non satis- 
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facit ipse Démosthenés, Cf. C., Or., 29, 104 (552, R. 1). Diserfptus (erat) 
populus cénsi, Srdinibus, aetatibus, C., Leg., 111. 19, 44 (397). Intra 
moenia sunt hostés, S., C., 52, 35 (477). 


Remark.—The modifiers of the predicate stand in the order of their 
importance. The following arrangement is common : 

1. Place, Time, Cause, or Means. 2. Indirect Object. 3. Direct 
Object. 4. Adverb. 5. Verb. 

Notrr.—The postponement of the subject is rare and always for definite reasons in 


the classical period ; later it becomes a mannerism, especially in the elder PLIny ; toa 
less degree in NEpos and Livy. 


675. Rute I].—Interrogative Sentences begin with the 
interrogative, subordinate clauses with the leading particle 
or relative. 


Quis eum diligat quem metuat ? C., Lael., 15, 53 (629). Postquam Caesar 
pervénit obsidés popdscit, Caxrs., B.G., 1. 27, 3 (561). Si spiritum dticit 
vivit, C., Jnv., 1. 46, 86 (595). Qui timére désierint Sdisse incipient, Tac., 
Agr., 32 (567). 

Rhetorical position : 

_ [Né&ttiram] si sequémur ducem, numquam aberrabimus, C., Off., 1. 28, 
100 (595). Dé futtiris rébus etsi semper difficile est dicere, tamen interdum 
coniectira possis accédere, C., /’am., v1. 4, 1 (604). [Catd] mirari sé aitbat 


quod nén ridéret haruspex, haruspicem cum vidisset, C., Div., 11. 24, 51 
(567). 


676. Rute III].—An Adjective usually precedes, but often 
follows, the word to which it belongs ; a dependent Genitive 
usuaily follows the governing word ; so too does a word in 
Apposition. 

Saepe magna indolés virtiitis priusquam rei pfiblicae prddesse potuisset ex- 
stincta est, C., Ph., Vv. 17, 47 (577). Sénsum oculdrum praecipit animus, 
QUINT.,VI. 2, 6 (540). 

Rhetorical position : 

[Isocratés] queritur plis hondris corporum quam animérum virtitibus 
dari, QUINT., m1. 8, 9 (542, R.). [Ager], cum multds annds quiévit, fiberidrés 
efferre friigés solet, C., Br., 4, 16 (567). Verémur né parum hic liber 
mellis et absinthii multum habére videadtur, QUINT., III. 1, 5 (550). 


REMARKS.—1. The demonstrative pronouns regularly precede; the 
possessives regularly follow. 

Verémur né hic liber absinthil multum habére videdtur, QUINT., III. 
i, 5 (550), Torquatus flium suum necari ifissit, S., C., 52, 30 (40). 
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Rhetorica! position: 

Recordare tempus illud, cum pater Cirid maeréns iacébat in lect, C., 
Ph., 11. 18, 45 (580). Osculatur tigrim suus cistés, Sen., .I/., 85, 41 
(809, 2). 

2. Ordinals regularly follow, Cardinals regularly precede the sub- 
stantive. 

3. Many expressions have become fixed formulae: so titles, proper 
names, and the like; see 288. 

Facinus est vincire civem Romanum, C., Verr., v. 66, 170 (535). 

4. The titles réx, imperator, e¢c., frequently precede the proper name 
with which they are in apposition. 

5. New modifiers of either element may be inserted, prefixed, or 
added: 

Caténem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem multis circumfisum Stdicdrum 
libris, C., Fin., 111. 2, 7 (536). Saepe magna indolés virtitis priusquam 
rel piiblicae prodesse potuisset exstincta est, C., Ph., v. 17,47 (577). At 
vidéte hominis intolerabilem audaciam, C., Dom., 44, 115 (488). (Aristidés) 
interfuit pignae navali apud Salamina, Nep., 111. 2, 1. 

Notzs.—1. The tendency in Latin was to reverse the Indo-Germanic rule by which 
an attributive adjective and a dependent Genitive preceded the governing word. But in 
early Latin the adjective still holds its place more often before its substantive, while the 
Genitive has already succumbed for the most part to the tendency. In the classical 
period the adjective is more often used after its substantive. But neither position 
can be strictly called rhetorical. The same is true of the possessive pronoun. 

2. The original force of a following adjective or Genitive was restrictive or apposi- 
tional, while, when it preceded, it formed a close compound with its substantive ; thus, 
bonus homé, @ good man (one idea); hom6 bonus, @ man (one idea) who is good 


(another idea). In classical Latin this distinction is no longer inevitable, though it is 
often essential. 


677. Rute IV.—Adverbs are commonly put next to their 
verb (before it when it ends a sentence), and immediately 
before their adjective or adverb. 

Zéndnem cum Athénis essem audiébam frequenter ....,C., V.D., 1. 21, 59 
(585). Caedi1 discipulés minimé velim, QuINT., 1. 3, 18 (257). Vix cuiquam 
persuadébatur Graecia omni césstirds (Rdmaniés), L., xxxi1l. 32, 3 (546, R. 1). 
[Risus] interdum ita repente érumpit ut eum cupientés tenére nequeamus, 
C., Or., 11. 58, 285 (609). . 

Rhetorical positions : 

[Iram] bene Ennius initium dixit insaniae, C., Twsc., 1v. 23, 52 (440). 
Saepe magna indolés virtiitis priusquam rei ptiblicae prédesse potuisset ex- 
stincta est, C., Ph., v. 17, 47 (577). 


REMARKS.—1I. Feré, paene, prope, usually follow: 
Némé feré saltat sdbrius nisi forte insanit, C., I/ur., 6, 13 (501, R. 4). 
2. Negatives always precede, see 448, 
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NotEe.—The separation of adverbs from their adjectives is rare, except in the case of 
tam and quam, which PLautus, TERENCE, CicERo, and later authors often separate, 
e.g., by a preposition : tam ab tenui exitid. Hyperbaton with other adverbs is rare. 


678. RuLE V.—Prepositions regularly precede their case 
(413). 


A récté conscientia triversum unguem non oportet discédere, C., Ait., 
Xm. 20, 4 (828, 1). 


RemaRKs.—1. On versus, tenus, and the postposition of cum in com- 
bination with the personal pronouns and the relative, see 413, R. 1. 

2. Monosyllabic prepositions are not unfrequently put between the 
adjective and substantive : magna cum cira. See 413, rR. 2. 

Less frequently they are placed between the Gen. and substantive; 
except when the relative is employed. 

3. Dissyllabic prepositions are sometimes put after their case (Ana- 
strophé), especially after a relative or demonstrative: most frequently 
contra, inter, propter. So also adverbs. See 413, R. 1. 

4. The preposition may be separated from its case by a Gen. or an 
adverb (418, k. 3): ad Appi Claudi senectiitem accédébat etiam ut caecus 
esset, C., Cat. If., 6, 16 (5538, 4). 

5. Monosyllabic prepositions, such as cum, ex, dé, post, sometimes ap- 
pend the enclitics -que, -ve, -ne, as, exque iis, and from them. Usually, 
however, the enclitics join the dependent substantive: in patriamque 
rediit, and returned to his country. See 413, n. 3. 

On the position of per, see 4138, n. 2. 


679. RuLE VI.—Particles vary. 


Enim commonly takes the second, seldom the third place; nam and 
namque are regularly prepositive. See 498, n. 1. 

Ergié in the syllogism precedes, elsewhere follows; igitur is com- 
monly second or third; itaque regularly first. See 502, n. 2; 500, R. 

Tamen is first, but may follow an emphatic word. See 490. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. See 478, 479. 

Quidem and démum (aé length) follow the word to which they 
belong. 


680. Rute VII.—A word that belongs to more than one 
word regularly stands before them all, or after them all, 
sometimes after the first (291). 


Ariovistus respondit multis sésé ndbilibus principibusque populi Romani 
gratum esse factirum, Caxs., B.G., 1. 44, 12 (657, 9). [Tsocratés] queritur 
plis honéris corporum quam anim6rum virtiitibus dari, QuINT., 111.8, 9 (542, 
R.). Longum est milérum persequi itilitatés et asindrum, C., V.D., 0. 
64, 159 (254, R. 1). 
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681. Rute VILI.—Words of kindred or opposite meaning 
are often put side by side for the sake of complement or 
contrast. 

Manus manum lavat, one hand washes the other. [Catd] mirari sé 
aiébat quod non ridéret haruspex, haruspicem cum. vidisset, C., Div., 11. 
24, 51 (567). Emit morte immortalitatem, QuINT., Ix. 3, 71 (404). 

682. Rute IX.—Contrasted Pairs.—When pairs are con- 
trasted, the second is put in the same order as the first, but 
often in inverse order. The employment of the same order 
is called Anaphora (repetition). The inverse order is called 
Chiasmus, or crosswise position, and gives alternate stress. 
The principle is of wide application, not merely in the sim- 
ple sentence but also in the period. 

Same order (Anaphora). 

Fortiina (1) vestra (2) facit ut Irae (1) meae (2) temperem, L., XXXvI. 
35, 8 (553, 1). Mald té sapiéns (1) hostis (2) metuat quam stulti (1) civés 
(2) laudent, L., xx11. 39, 20 (546, R. 2). 

Inverse order (Chiasmus). 

Ante vidémus (1) fulgdrem (2) quam sonum (2) audiamus (1), SEN., V.Q., 
1.12, 6(577). Parvi sunt foris (1) arma (2) nisi est consilium (2) domi 


m1), C., Of, 1. 22, 76 411, x. 2). 


RemaRK.—Chiasmus is from the Greek letter X (chi): 
1. Foris 2. arma 
2. consilium xX 1. domi. 


683, Poetical Peculiarities.—In the poets we find many varieties 
of arrangement of substantive and adjective, designed to draw especial 
attention to the idea or to colour the verse. These occur chiefly in the 
Hexameter and Pentameter, but to a lesser degree also in other meas- 
ures. Thus the substantive and adjective are put either at the end of 
each hemistich, or at the beginning of each hemistich, or one is at the 
end of the first and the other at the beginning of the second. 

Cerberus et nallds hodié petat improbus umbrds | et iaceat tacitd lapsa 


_ caténa sera, Prop., Iv. (V.) 11, 25. Piniced stabis sirais évincta cothurnd, 


V., He., 7, 82. M6 similem vestris méribus esse putés? Prop., 1. (11.) 
29 (27), 82. 
ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 


684. A period is a compound sentence with one or more 
subordinate clauses, in which sentence the meaning is kept 
suspended to the close. 

28 
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685. Latin periods may be divided into two classes : 

1. Responsive or Apodotic, in which a Protasis has an 
Apodosis. 

2. Intercalary or Enthetic, in which the various items are 
inserted in their proper place between Subject and Predicate. 


Ut saepe hominés aegri morbd gravi, cum aesti febrique iactantur, 
si aquam gelidam bibérunt, primo releviri videntur, deinde multé 
gravius vehementiusque afflictantur : sic hic morbus, qui est in ré pib- 
lici, relevatus istius poena, vehementius, reliquis vivis, ingravéscet, 
C., Cat., 1. 13, 31 (Apodotic). 

Catuvoleus, réx dimidiae partis Eburdnum, qui tina cum Ambiorige 
consilium inierat, aetate iam cOnfectus, cum labdrem aut belli aut fugae 
ferre non posset, omnibus precibus détéstatus Ambiorigem, qui éius 
consilii auctor fuisset, taxd, ciius magna in Gallia Germaniaque copia 
est, sé exanimavit, Cars., B.G., vi. 31, 5 (Enthetic). 


686, Nace.spacn’s careful study of the subject has led to the fol- 
lowing results. The simplest period is composed of one subordinate (a) 
and one principal (A) clause; the principal varieties are: (1) a: A, 
where the principal clause follows the subordinate ; (2) A (a) A, where 
the subordinate clause is inserted within the principal clause ; (3) A | a, 
where the principal clause precedes the subordinate clause ; (4) a (A) a, 
where the principal clause is inserted within the subordinate clause. 
When two subordinate clauses (a, 6), independent of each other, are 
used, the forms are: (5)a@:A|6; @)a:A(d)a; (7) AAS; (8) 
A (a) A(b)A; (9)a:(0:A). If the dependent clauses are of different 
degree (a, a, A), that is, one depending upon the other, some fifteen 
additional forms are allowable. 

Some examples are : 

a (A) a: illérum vidés quam niteat sratid, C., Fin., tv. 3,5. a:(b: A): 
cir ndlint, etiamsi taceant, satis dicunt, C., Div. in Caec., 6,21. a:a:A: 
quid agatur, cum aperuer®, facile erit statuere, C., Ph., v. 2,6. a@:A| a: 
illud quid sit, scire cupid, quod iacis obsciiré, C., Aft., 1. 7,4. a| a(A)a: 
nos uti exspectarémus sé, reliquit qui rogaret, Varro, #.i.,1. 2, 32. 
A | a(a) qa: mandi tibi plané, tétum ut videds ciiius modi sit, C., Afi., I. 
12) 2: 


687, Periods are also divided into Historical and Oratorical. The 
former are, as a rule, simple. The most common form is a: A, %.e., 
where a subordinate clause is followed by a leading clause: Id ubi 
dixisset hastam in hostium finés émittébat, L., 1. 42,13. Another com- 
mon period, developed and much liked by Livy, and later by Tacrrus, 
was a@:a:A, consisting of (1) a participial clause ; (2) a clause 
introduced by a conjunction; (3) the principal clause. Cf. Tac., Ann., 
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11. 69, 3, détentus ubi . . . accépit plébem prdéturbat. Historians, 
having much oceasion for description, are also prone to use the 
descending period, ¢.e., the form in which the principal clause precedes. 
So especially Nepros. Livy likes also to use two independent sub- 
ordinate clauses asyndetically. 

The Oratorical periods are much more diverse and complicated, 
owing to the greater variety of effects at which they aim. We find, 
however, the ascending structure, where the emphasis is continually 
ascending until it culminates at the end, more common. 

See an excellent example in C., Zmp.,5, 11: 

Vos cum régem inultum esse patiémini qui légitum populi Romani 
consularem VINCULIS AC VERBERIBUS ATQUE OMNi SUPPLICIO EXCRUCIA- 
TUM NECAVIT ? 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 


688, Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective (204, nN. 1), 
the copula of the predicate (209), the verb of the adverb. 

Unde domo? V., A., vir. 114 (391, R. 2) 

Remark.— When the ellipsis is indefinite, do not attempt to supply 
it. The figure is still much abused by commentators in the explana- 
tion of grammatical phenomena. 

689. Brachylogy (breviloquentia) is a failure to repeat an 
element which is often to be supplied in a more or less 
modified form. 

Tam félix essés quam formdsissima (—es) vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27 (802). 


690. Zeugma or Syllépsis is a junction of two words under 
the same regimen, or with the same modifier, although the 
common factor strictly applies but to one. 


Mantis 4c supplicés vécés ad Tiberium tendéns, Tac., Ann., 11. 29, 2; 
stretching out hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius. 


691. Aposiopésis is a rhetorical breaking off before the 
close of the sentence, as in the famous Vergilian Qués 


692. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 


693. Enallage is a shift from one form to another : vos 6 
Calliopé precor, V., 4., IX. 525. 
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Hypallage is an interchange in the relations of words: 
dare classibus austros, V., A., III. 61. 


694. Oxymoron is the use of words apparently contradic- 
tory of each other: eum tacent clamant, C., Cat., 1. 8, 21 
(582). } “ 

695. Synecdoché is the use of the part for the whole, or the 
reverse : tectum for domum, puppis for navis, mucré for gladius, 
etc. 


696. Hypérbaton, Trajection, is a violent displacement of 
words. Lydia dic per omnés té deds dré, H., O., 1. 8, 1 (413, 
N. 2). 

697. Anacolithon} or want of sequence, occurs when the 
scheme of a sentence is changed in its course. 


698. Hendiadys (éy 64 dvoiv) consists in giving an analysis 


_, J instead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected 


; “by a copulative conjunction, instead of one substantive and 


an adjective or attributive genitive. 


Vulgus et multitiidd, the common herd. Via et ratid(C., Verr., 1. 16, 
47), scientific method. Vi et armis, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb and a verb: fundi 
fugarique, to be utterly routed. 


699. Constrictid Praegnins. So-called cénstriictid prae- 
gnans is nothing but an extended application of the accusa- 
tive of the Inner Object (Object Effected). The result is 
involved, not distinctly stated. 

Exitium inritat, Cf. Tac., Ann., xi. 1,1; he provokes destruction (ad 
exitium inritat). 

700. Litotés, or Understatement, is the use of an expres- 
sion by which more is meant than meets the ear. This is 
especially common with the Negative. 

Non indecoro pulvere sordidi, H., O., 11. 1, 22 (449, rR. 2), 
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1. The Verb agrees with its subject in number and person (211). 


2. The Adjective agrees with its subject in gender, number, and case 
(211). 

3. The common Predicate of two or more subjects is put in the 
Plural (285); when the genders are different, it takes the strongest 
gender or the nearest (286); when the persons are different, it takes 
the first in preference to the second, the second in preference to the 
third (287). 

4. The common Attribute of two or more substantives agrees with 
the nearest, rarely with the most important (290). 


5. The Predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case (211). 
6. The Appositive agrees with itssubject in case; if possible, also in 
number and person (321). 


7. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
person (614). 


8. Disproportion is indicated by the comparative with quam pré, 
quam ut, quam qui (298). 

g. In comparing two qualities, use either magis quam with the posi- 
tive, or a double comparative (299). 


10. Superlatives denoting order and sequence are often used parti- 
tively and then usually precede their substantive (291, R. 2). 


11. The Genitive forms mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, are used mainly 
as objective genitives; nostrum and vestrum as partitive (804, 2). 


12. The Reflexive is used regularly when reference is made to the 
grammatical subject; frequently when reference is made to the actual 
subject (309). 

13. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject, when reference is 
made to the thought or will of that subject; hence, in Infinitive clauses, 
or Indirect Questions, in Sentences of Design, and in Oratid Obliqua 
(821). 

14. The Possessive Pronoun is used instead of the Possessive or Sub- 
jective Genitive in the First and Second Persons (862, 364). 

15. The Appositive to a possessive pronoun is in the Genitive (821, 
IRs Be 

16. With words of Inclination and Disinclination, Knowledge and 
Ignorance, Order and Position, Time and Season, the adjective is usu- 
ally employed for the adverb (825, R. 6). 

17. The Indicative, not the Subjunctive, is used in expressions of 
Possibility, Power, Obligation, and Necessity (254, pr. 1). 
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18, The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive (257); the Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive (258). 

1g. The Optative Subjunctive may be used to express a Wish (260), 
ari Asseveration (262), a Command (268), or a Concession (264). 

20. The First Imperative looks forward to immediate, the Second 
to contingent, fulfilment (268). 


21. The Negative of the Imperative is regularly ndli with the Infin- 
itive; sometimes né with the Perfect Subjunctive (270, x. 2), or cavé 
with the Subjunctive (271) is also used. 


22. The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be treated as a 
neuter subject (422), object (423), or predicate (424). 

23. The Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of Will, Power, 
Duty, Habit, Inclination, Resolve, Continuance, End, eéc. (428). 


24. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Will and Desire (532). 


25. The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Emotion (583). 


26. The Accusative and Infinitive is used in Exclamation (534). 


27. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiving, the 
Present Infinitive expresses action contemporary with that of the gov- 
erning verb, the Perfect, action prior to it, the Future, action future to 
it (530). 

28. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used chiefly 
after substantives and adjectives that require a complement (428). 

29. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used mainly in 
post-classical Latin after words of Fitness and Function; also after 
words of Capacity and Adaptation, and to express Design (429). 

30. The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used after verbs 
of Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, eic., to indicate Design 
(480). 

31. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used to denote 
Means and Cause, rarely Manner (481). 

32. The Supine in -um is used chiefly after verbs of Motion to 
express Design (435). 

33. The Supine in -fi is used chiefly with adjectives to indicate 
Respect (436). 

34. The Present Participle denotes continuance, the Perfect, comple- 
tion, at the time of the leading verb (282). 

35. The Future Participle is used in post-Ciceronian Latin to express 
Design (488, N.). 
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36. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and Represen- 
tation to express the actual condition of the object (536). 


37. The Perfect Participle passive is used after verbs of Causation 
and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except entire fulfilment 
(537). 

38. The subject of a finite verb is in the Nominative (208). 

39. Verbs of Seeming, Becoming, with the passive of verbs of Mak- 
ing, Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Calling, take two Nomina- 
tives, one of the subject, one of the predicate (206). 

40. With passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, the Accusative subject of the Infinitive becomes the Nomina- 
tive subject of the leading verb (528). 


41. The Appositional Genitive is used after vdx, nomen, verbum, 
rés, e¢c. (861, 1). 

42. The Epexegetical Genitive (or Genitive of Explanation) is used 
after genus, vitium, culpa, e/c. (361, 2). 

43. The Possessive Genitive is used of the Third Person to denote 
possession (362). 


44. The Subjective Genitive is used of the subject of the action indi- 
cated by the substantive (3638, 1); the Objective Genitive of the object 
of that action (863, 2). 


45. Essential or permanent qualities are put in the Genitive, 
always with.an adjective (365); external and transient qualities in the 
Ablative, always with an adjective (400). See No. 82. 

46. The Genitives of Quality and Possession may be used as predi- 
cates (366). 

47. The Partitive Genitive stands for the whole to which a part 
belongs (867). 

48. Adjectives of Fulness and Want, of Knowledge and [gnorance, 
of Desire and Disgust, of Participation and Power, may take the Gen- 
itive (874). Also some present participles used as adjectives, and in 
later Latin some verbals in -ax (375). 


49. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting take usu- 
ally the Genitive (876); but sometimes the Accusative, especially of 
things (376, R.). 

50. Impersonal verbs of Emotion take the Accusative of the Person 
Who Feels, and the Geuitive of the Exciting Cause (371). 


51. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Acquitting, 
take the Genitive of the Charge (378). 

52. Verbs of Rating and Buying take the Genitive of the General, 
the Ablative of the Particular Value (879, 404). See No. 87. 
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53. Interest and Réfert take the Genitive of the Person, rarely of the 
Thing concerned (881). 

54. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative (845). 

ss. Verbs of Advantage and Disadvantage, Bidding and Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure and Displeasure, Yielding and Resisting, take the 
Dative (846). 

56. Many intransitive verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, 
ob, post, prae, sub, and super may take a Dative; transitive verbs also 
an Accusative besides (847). 

57. Verbs of Giving and Putting take a Dative and Accusative, or 
an Accusative and Ablative (348). 

58. The Dative is used with esse to denote possession (349). 

59. The Dative is used of the Person Interested in the action (350). 

60. The Ethical Dative is used of the personal pronouns ouly (851). 

61. The Dative of Reference is used of the Person to whom a state- 
ment is referred (852). 

62. The Dative of Agent is used with the Perfect passive, the 
Gerund, and the Gerundive (354). 

63. The Dative may denote the Object For Which in combination 
with the Person To Whom (3855). 

64. Adjectives of Friendliness, Fulness, Likeness, Nearness, with 
their opposites, take the Dative (359). 

65. Active transitive verbs take the Accusative case (830). 

66. Many intransitive verbs, mostly those of Motion, compounded 
with ad, ante, circum, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, 
and trans, take the Accusative; transitive verbs thus compounded may 
have two Accusatives (331). 

67. Intransitive verbs may take an Accusative of similar form or 
meaning (838, 2). 

68. The Accusative may express Extent in Degree, Space, or Time 
(334-6). 

69. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Accusative of 
Place Whither; so also domus and ris (8387). See No. 74 and 92. 


7o. Verbs meaning to Inquire, Require, Teach, and Conceal, take 
two Accusatives, one of the Person, one of the Thing (839). 


71. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, and Showing, 
take two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing (840). 


72. The subject of the Infinitive is regularly in the Accusative (420). 
73. The Accusative may be used in Exclamations (848). 
74. Place Where is denoted by the Ablative, usually with in (385); 
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Place Whence by the Ablative, usually with ex, dé, or ab (890). 
Names of Towns and Small Islands omit the prepositions (386, 391). 
See No. 69 and 92. 


75. Attendance is denoted by the Ablative with eum (392). 
76. Time When or Within Which is denoted by the Ablative (393). 


77. Origin or Descent is denoted by the Ablative with or without 
ex and dé (395). 


78. Material is denoted by the Ablative with ex (396). 
79. The Point of View or Respect is denoted by the Ablative (897). 
80. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative (398). 


81. Manner is denoted by the Ablative regularly with an adjective 
or cum (399). 


82. External and transient qualities are denoted by the Ablative, 
always with an adjective (400); essential and permanent qualities by 
the Genitive, always with an adjective (865). See No. 45. 


83. Cause, Means, and Instrument, are denoted by the Ablative 
(401, 408). 

84. The Agent is denoted by the Ablative with & (ab) (401). 

85. The Standard of Measurement is denoted by the Ablative (402). 

86. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative (403). 


87. Definite Price is put in the Ablative (404); General Price in the 
Genitive (879). See No. 52. 


88. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, take the 
Ablative (405). 


89. The Ablative is used with opus and iisus (406). 
90. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor take the Ablative (407). 


gt. The Ablative, combined with a participle, serves to modify the 
verbal predicate of a sentence: Ablative Absolute (409). 


92. Names of Towns and Small Islands of the First and Second 
Declensions are put in the Locative of the Place Where (411). See 
No. 69 and 74. 


93. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs (439). 
94. A question for information merely is introduced by -ne (454). 
95. A question that expects the answer yes is introduced by nénne 


96. A question that expects the answer no is introduced by num 


97. The Deliberative Question is in the Subjunctive (265). 
98. The Indirect Question is in the Subjunctive (467). 
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99. Sequence of Tenses. Principal tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal tenses, Historical by Historical (509). 

too. After a Future or Future Perfect, the Future relation is 
expressed by the Present, the Future Perfect by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive (514). After other tenses the Future relation is expressed by the 
Active Periphrastic Present and Imperfect Subjunctive (515). 

tor. In Oratid Obliqua all subordinate tenses follow the zener law 
of sequence (516). 


102. Quod, the fact that, in that, is used with the Indicative to 
introduce explanatory clauses after Verbs of Adding and Dropping, 
Doing and Happening, and demonstratives (525). 

103. Quod, quia, quoniam, and quandé take the Indicative in Direct 
Discourse, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to express Cause 
(540, 541). 

104. Quod is used after verbs of Emotion with the Indicative in Di- 
rect, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to give the Ground (542). 

105. Final Sentences have the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
with ut or né (545). 

106. Complementary Fina] Clauses are used after verbs of Will and 
Desire (546). 

107. Positive verbs of Preventing, Refusing, Forbidding, and Be- 
waring, may take né with the Subjunctive (548). 

108. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quéminus with 
the Subjunctive (549). See No. 112. 

109. Verbs of Fear are followed by né or ut (né nin) and all tenses 
of the Subjunctive (550). 

110. Consecutive Sentences have the Subjunctive with ut and ut non 
(552). 

111. Verbs of Effecting have the Subjunctive with ut and né, or ut 
non (553). 

112. Negatived or Questioned verbs of Preventing, Hindering, eéc., 
of Doubt and Uncertainty, may be followed by the Subjunctive with 
quin (555). See No. 108. 

113. A Consecutive Clause with ut is often used to give the contents 
or character of a preceding substantive, adjective, or pronoun (557). 

114. Ut, ut primum, cum, cum primum, ubi, ubi primum, simulic, 
simul atque, and postquam take the Perfect Indicative, in the sense of 
as soon as; but the Imperfect of Overlapping Action, and the Pluper- 
fect when a definite interval is given (561, 562, 563). 

115. When two actions are repeated contemporaneously, both are 
put in the Indicative in tenses of continuance (566). 
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116. When one action is repeated before another, the antecedent 
action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Future Perfect, the subse- 
quent in the Present, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation 
(567). 

117. Dum, dinec, quoad, quamdii, so long as, —_ take the Indica- 
tive of all tenses (569). 


118. Dum, while, while yet, takes the Present Indicative after all 
tenses (570). 

119. Dum, dénec, quoad, wntzl, take the Present, Historical Present, 
Historical Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative (571). 


120. Dum, dénec, quoad, wnitl, take the Subjunctive when Suspense 
or Design is involved (572). 


121. Dum, mod6, and dummodé, if only, provided only, take the 
Present and Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional Wishes (578). 


122. Antequam and priusquam take the Indicative Present, Perfect, 
and Future Perfect when the limit is stated as a fact; the Subjunctive 
when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or subordinatc 
(574, 577). 

123. Temporal cum, when, is used with all teuses of the Indicative 
to designate merely temporal relations (580). 


124. Historical cum, when, is used with the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive to give the temporal circumstances under which an 
action took place (585). 

125. Causal and Concessive cum, when, whereas, although, are used 
with all tenses of the Subjunctive (586, 587). 

126. The Logical Condition has usually some form of the Indica- 
tive in both Protasis and Apodosis (595). 

127. The Ideal Condition has usually the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive, less often the Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses 
(596). 

128. The Unreal Condition has the Imperfect Subjunctive of oppo- 
sition to present, the Pluperfect of opposition to past fact (597). 

129. Ut si, ac si, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, and 
velut si, introduce a comparison in the Subjunctive. The tense follows 
the rule of sequence (602). 


130. Concessive clauses may be introduced by etsi, etiamsi, tamets!, 
with the Indicative or Subjunctive (604); by quamquam, with the 
Indicative (605); by quamvis, with the Subjunctive (606). 

131. Indefinite and generic relatives usually have the Indicative 
(625); so explanatory qui, when equivalent to quod (626). 


132. The Subjunctive is used in Relative Clauses that form a part 
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of the utterance of another; so in Oratis Obliqua and Final Clauses 
(628). 

133. Relative sentences that depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives, 
and form an integral part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive 
by Attraction (629). 

134. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Design when 
qui = ut (final) is (680). 

135. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency 
when qui = ut (consecutive) is ; so after dignus, indignus, iddneus, aptus, 
etc.; after an indefinite antecedent; after comparatives with quam (631). 

136. Comparative sentences after words of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness may be introduced by atque or ac (643). 

137. Comparative sentences after comparatives are introduced by 
quam (644). 

138. In Oratid Obliqua, Principal Clauses are put in the Infinitive, 
except Interrogatives and Imperatives, which are put in the Subjunc- 
tive ; Subordinate clauses are put in the Subjunctive (650, 651, 652). 


PROSODY. 


701. Prosopy treats of Quantity and Versification. 


RemarKs.—1. Prosody originally meant Accent. Latin Accent is 
regulated by Quantity, and as classical Latin versification is also quan- 
titative, Prosody is loosely used of both quantity and versification. 

2. In the earliest Latin the Accent was not regulated by Quantity, 
but was on the initial syllable (15, n.). This often resulted in 

(a) The disappearance of the vowel (8, 2) in the antepenult or pro-antepenult ; this 
occurs especially in Greek words, but also in some common Latin words : Poludeucés, 
Poldeucés, Polliicés, Polliix; balineion, balineum, balneum, vath ; maximus, 
greatest, for magisimos ; optumus, dest, for opitumus, ¢éc. 

(6) The shortening of a long penult (8). This was still going on in the time of 
Puiautvs, and occurs here and there in the poets : anchora, exchor, from anktira ; so 
péierd, 7 swear falsely, for peritiré ; chorea, dance, from choreia, ééc. 

(c) The weakening (8) of the antepenult, sometimes also of the penzi, both in Greek 
words and Latin: Massilia from Massalia; beni- and mali- for bene and male in 
composition ; -hibed for habed in composition ; and a few others, as -cidd for caedd 
in composition, ¢eéc. 


QUANTITY. 


702, Rue I.—A syllable is said to be long dy nature when 
it contains a long vowel or diphthong : 6, vae, légés, saevae. 


RemMARKS.—1. (a) A vowel before -gm, -gn, -nf, -ns is long by nature ; 
(6) a vowel before -nt, -nd is short by nature. 


EXCEPTIONS : d 

(a) Egnatius, Theognis, and some Greek words in -egma, as phlegma, 
phlegm ; but pégma. 

(6) Céntid (for coventid), assembly; iénticulum, iéntatid, breakfast ; 
niintius, messenger; quintus, fifth; and Greek substantives in -fis, -fintis, 
-6n, -dntis; Charéndis, Epaminindas; also niindinae (noven-d-), market 
day ; nodndum, not yet ; préndd, I sevze ; quindecim, fifteen ; wénd6, J sell ; 
findecim, eleven; vindémia, vintage. 

2. Inchoative verbs have vowel before -se long by nature ; discé, T 
learn. 

3. Noteworthy are the following : quartus, fourth ; quinque, five, and 
its derivatives ; viginti, twenty; mille, thousand, and its derivatives. 
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4. In verbs the quantity of the Present Stem is generally retained 
throughout before two consonants (except -ns). 

Except dics, I say; Supine, dictum; diced, J lead ; Supine, ductum; 
and their derivatives, like dictid, etc. 

5. Noteworthy are the following : ago, J drive, égi, dctum; emo, J 
buy, émi, émptum; frangd, J break, frégi, frictum; fungor, J perform, 
finctus ; iubed, J order, ifissi, ifissum ; iungé, 7 join, itinxl, ifinctum; lego, 
T read, légi, léctum; pangs, J fix, pactum; rego, J govern, réxi, réctum ; 
sancid, J sanction, sinxi, sinctum, sancitum; struo, J pile wp, strtixi, 
striictum ; tangd, J touch, tactum; tego, J cover, téxi, téctum; traho, J 
draw, traxi, tractum; ungd, J anoint, inxi, inctum; vined, J conquer, 
vixi, victum. 

6. In verbs, a vowel resulting from syncope is long before ss, st (131). 
Also, perhaps, i before s and t in syncopated Pf. forms of ire and petere. 


NotEe.—On the method of distinguishing long vowels on inscriptions, see 12, 1, N. 


703. Ruiz I] —A syllable is said to be long by position 
(12, 2) when a short vowel is followed by two or more con- 
sonants, or a double consonant: ars, collum, castra. 


Remarks.—1. The consonants may be divided between two words : 
per mare, in terris; but when all the consonants are in the second word, 
the preceding short syllable commonly remains short, except in the 
Thesis (729) of a verse, when it is lengthened : praemia scribae. 

2. Every vowel sound followed by i consonant (j) is long (except in 
the compounds of iugum, yoke). This is due sometimes to natural 
length of the vowel, sometimes to compensation : Gaius from Gavius, 
péierd for peritird; but biiugus, fwo-horse. 

NorE.—In compounds of iacere, éo throw, the i is often omitted, and the preceding 
vowel lengthened by compensation ; so cOnicere ; 2 short vowel with the i omitted is 
not found until Ovrp’s time. 

3. Final s, preceded by a short vowel, is dropped before a consonant 
in the older poetry ; often too in Lucretius. 

In somnis vidit priu(s) quim sam (= eam) discere céepit.— ENNIUs. 

Note.—In comic poetry, a short final syllable in s blends with est, and sometimes 
with es: opust (= opus est); simili’s (= similis es). 


704. Rue III.—A syllable ending in a short vowel before 
a mute, followed by 1 or r, is common (13) : tené-brae, dark- 
ness. In early Latin it is regularly short, so, too, when the 
mute and liquid begin a word. 

Remarxs.—1. The syllable must end in a short vowel : navi-fragus, 


ship-wrecking ; melli-fluus, flowing with honey ; but in ab-rumpd the a 
is long by position. 
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» 2, In Greek words m and n are included under this rule : Té-cméssa, 
Cy-cnus. 


Excrption.—Derivative substantives in abrum, acrum, atrum from 
verbs ; as flabra, blasts. Zmarigdos, Marr.,v. 11,1, cannot be paralleled. 


705. Rute IV.—Every diphthong, and every vowel de- 
rived from a diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is 
long (14) : saevos, cruel ; conclids, J shut up (from clauds) ; 
indquos, wnfair (from aequos); cég6, J drive together (from 
coigo = con + ago). 


ExcepTion.—Prae in composition is shortened before a vowel until 
the time of Statius ; prae-fistus, burnt at the point (V., A., VI. 524). 


706. Ruiz V.—One simple vowel before another vowel- 
sound, or h, makes a short syllable: déus, God ; ptier, doy ; 
nihil, nothing. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. & in the old Gen. of the First Declension : aurai, 

2. 6in -€ of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel precedes: dié, but 
fidéi (63, N. 1). 

3. a and e before i in proper names in -ius: Gai, Pompéi. 

4. i in the Gen. form -ius (76, R. 2). Alterius is often shortened, 
perhaps even in prose : inius, illius, nillius, totius, are found in poetry. 
In alius the i is never shortened (alius for aliius), 

5. iin ff is long, except before er: fi0, but fieret and fieri. 

6. éheu, Diana, ohé, dius (= divus). 

7. Many Greek words : aér, Menelaus, miséum, Médéa, 

8. In early Latin many words retain the original length of the 
vowel : ais, réi; all forms of fi0; clid; fil and its forms ; pliit, lait, 
adnif, etc. Most of the.shortened forms also occur, and are more 
common. 


Quantity of Final Syllables. 
A. POLYSYLLABLES. 
707. Ruxe VI.—In words of more than one syllable, final 
a, e, and y are short ; i, 0, and u are long. 
1. ais short: terra, earth ; dona, gifts ; capita, heads. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Abl. of the First Declension : terra. 

2. Voc. of words in as (Aenéa), and Greek Nom. in & (Electra). 
3. Impv. of First Conjugation : ama. 
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4. Most uninflected words : triginta, iixta, but ita, quid, aia. With 
puta, for instance, compare cavé below. 


2. @ is short. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Abl. of the Fifth Declension : dié. 

2. Impv. of Second Conjugation : moné (but see Note). 

3. Most adverbs of Second Declension : récté; but bené, malé, inferné 
(Lucr.), maxumé (PLAut.), probé (PLAvT.), supernd (Lucr., Hor.), 
temeré (Puaut., TER.). 

4. Greek words in 6 (7): Tempé, melé, 

5. Que is thought to be not unfrequently long in the Thesis of early 
Saturnians ; so in the hexameter of the classical period if a second 
que follows in the Arsis. : eC 

Nore.—Observe that in PLautus and TERENCE any dissyllabic Iambic impv. may 
have the last 6 shortened ; principally cavé, habé, iubé, mané, moné, mové, tacé, 
tend, valé, vid. See 716. Later poets also shorten sometimes when the penult is 
long ; salve (MaARrT.). 


3. y is always short, except in contracted forms: misy 
(Dative mis¥ = misyi). 

4. 1is long: domini, viginti, audi. 

EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Greek Dat. si: Troasi. 

2. Greek Nom., as sinapi; Voc., as Pari; Dat. Sing. (rarely), as 
Mindidi. 

3, quasi, nisi, cif (when a dissyllable). 

4. iis common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi. 

Observe the compounds : ibidem, ibique, ubique, ubinam, ubivis, ubi- 
cunque, nécubi, utinam, utique, sicuti; (but uti). 


5. 0 is long: bons, tuto. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Common in homé; in the Augustan times in le6 and many proper 
names ; as Scipié; in the post-Augustan times in many common sub- 
stantives : virg3, Némd is found first in Ovrp, mentid in Horace. 

2. Frequently short in Iambic words in early Latin, especially in 
verbs, many of which remained common in the Augustan times, as 
vold, vetd, scié, pets, puts, e/c.; so less often nescid, désind, obsecré, dixeré, 
dder6. From Seneca on, the Gerund may be shortened : amandé. 

3. ois usually short in mod3, citd, octd, egd, Hicd, immd, duds, ambd 
(post-classical); and in many other words in later poetry. 


6. wis always long: cornt, frictt, auditi. 
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708. Rute VII.—AIl final syllables that end in a simple 
consonant other than s are short. 


EXcEPTIONS : 

I. allée, lign, and many Greek substantives. 

2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illic, illic, istic, istic, can 
hardly be considered exceptions, as -e is for -ce, and is merely enclitic. 

3. Compounds of par: dispar, impar. 

4. iit, petiit, and their compounds. 

5. Final -at, -et, -it, were originally long, and as such often occur 
in early Latin, and occasionally before a pause in the classical poets. 


709. Rute VIIT.—Of final syllables in s: as, es, 0s, are 
long ; is, us, ys, short. 


1. asis long: Aenéas, servas, amas. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Greek substantives in 4s, dis: Arcis, Arcidis. 

2. Greek Acc. Pl., Third Declension : hérd4s, Arcadas, 
3. ands, anatis. 


2. es is long: régés, diés, monés. 
§ } ; 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Nom. and Voe. Sing., Third Declension, when the Gen. has étis, 
itis, idis: segés, milés, obsés; but abiés, ariés, pariés. 

2. Compounds of és, be (long syllable in PLAutus) : adés, potés. 

3. penés (Preposition). 

4. Greek words in és (€5): Nom. Pl., as Arcadés; Voc., as Démos- 
thenés; Neuter, as cacoéthés, 

5. Iambie verbal forms in Second Person Sing. in early Latin. 


3. 08 is long: deds, nepis. 
EXCEPTIONS : 
I, Compés, impis, exts; and as the Nom. ending in the Second Declen- 


sion. 
2. Greek words in 8s (0S) : melds. 


4. 18 is short : canis, legis, 

EXcEPTIONS : 

1. Dat. and Abl. Plural : terris, bonis, 

2. Ace. Pl. of the Third Declension : omnis = omnés. ; 

3. In the Nom. of sundry Proper Names, increasing long in the 
Genitive : Quiris, Quiritis. 

4. Second Person Sing. Pr. Indic. active, Fourth Conjugation : 


audis, 
29 
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5. In the verbal forms from vis, sis, fis, and velis: nd-lis, mi-lis, 
ad-sis, cale-fis. 

6. In the Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indic. and Pf. Subjv., is 
is common : videris, 

4. Pulvis, cinis, sanguis, occasionally in early Latin. 

5. us is short: servis, curris. 


EXCEPTIONS : 

1. Gen. Sing., Nom. and Acc. Pl., Fourth Declension : currts. 

2. Nom. Third Declension, when the Gen. has a long u: virtfis, 
virtiitis ; inciis, inciidis; telliis, telliris. 

3. In Greck words with & (ov): tripiis, Sapphis; but Oedipiis and 


polypitis. 
4. Occasionally the Dat. and Abl. Pl. of the Third Declension, the 
First Person Pl. active of verbs, seem to be long in early Latin. 


6. ysis short: chlamys. 


B. MONOSYLLABLES. 


710. Rute [X.—AlIl monosyllables that end in a vowel 
are long: 4, da, mé, dé, hi, si, 6, do, ti. 
Except the enclitics : -qué, -vé, -né, -cé, -td, -psd, pte. 


711. Rute X.—Declined or conjugated monosyllables 
that end in a consonant follow the rules given: das, flés, 
scis, dat, flét, is, id, quis, his, quis, qués. 

hic, fhis one, is sometimes short ; dic and dic have the quantity of 
their verbs ; es, de, is short in classical Latin, long in early Latin. 


712. Rute XJ.—Monosyllabic Nominatives of substan- 
tives and adjectives are long when they end in a consonant, 
even if the stem-syllable be short : 5s, més, vér, sol, fur, plfis; 
lar (laris), pés (pédis), bos (bévis), par (paris). 

EXCEPTIONS : 


vir and lac, os (ossis), mel; 
Also cor, vas (vadis), fel. Also quot, tot. 


713. Rute XIJ.—Monosyllabic particles that end in a 
consonant are short: 4n, cis, In, néc, pér, tér. : 


Excepting én and nén and quin; 
And also cras and ciir and sin; 
Also the Adverbs in ¢: hic, hiic, hac, sie; and & (atque), 
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Quantity of Stem-Syllables. 


714, Rute XUWI.—The quantity of stem-syllables, when 
not determined by the general rules, is fixed by the usage of 
the poets (long or short by authority). 


Remarxs.—1. The changes of quantity in the formation of tensc- 
stems have been set forth in the conjugation of the verb (153, 2). 

2. The occasional differences in the quantity of the stem-syllables 
which spring from the same radical can only be explained by reference 
to the history of each word, and cannot be given here. Some ex- 
amples are : 


paciscor, pax, pacis. séded, .sédés, 

miicer, macer6, fidés, fidd (feido), 

légo, 1éx, légis. dux, diicis, diicd (doucd), 

régo, réx, régis. vcd, vox, 

tégo, tégula. liicerna, liiced (louced). 

acer, acer bus. suspicor, suspicio, 

molés, modlestus. mived, mdbilis (= movbilis), 


Quantity in Compounds. 


715, Rute XIV.—Compounds generally keep the quan- 
tity of their constituent parts: (céd6d) ante-cédd, dé-cédo, 
pro-cédo ; (caedd), occidd; (cadd), occidd. 


Remarks.—1. Of the inseparable prefixes, di, sé, and vé are long, 
ré short : didiic6, s@diicd, vécors, rédiicd ; di, in disertus, is shortened for 
dis, and in dirimo, dir stands for dis. 

2. Né is short, except in nédum, ném6 (ne-hem6), néquam, néquiquam, 
néquaquam, néquitia, néve. 

3. Ré comes from red, which in the forms redd, rece, repp, rell, rett, 
occurs principally in poetry before many consonantal verb forms ; but 
this doubling varies at different periods, and is found throughout 
only in redd3. Ré by compensation for the loss of the d is found, 
occasionally, principally in Perfect stems and in dactylic poetry, 
especially in réicere, réligid (also relligid and religid), rédiicd (once in 
PLavt.). 

4. Prd is shortened before vowels, and in many words before con- 
sonants, especially before f: prdavos, prdhibed, prdinde, préfugis, prdfu- 
gus, préfundus, préfiteor, préfari, prdfanus, préficiscor, précella, prdcul, 
prénepds, The older language shortens less frequently than the later. 
In Greek words pro (zo) is generally short : préphéta; but prdlogus. 

5. The second part of the compound is sometimes shortened : déiéré, 
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(from ifird), cognitus, agnitus (from nodtus) Notice the quantity in 
the compounds of -dicus: fatidicus, véridicus (dicd), and inntiba, prontiba 
(ntiibz,. 

6. Mechanical rules, more minute than those given above, might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but they are all open to so many exceptions as 
to be of little practical value. A correct pronunciation of Latin can- 
not be acquired except by constant practice, under the direction of a 
competent teacher, or by a diligent study of the Latin poets, and con- 
sequently of Latin versification. 


Peculiarities of Quantity in Early Latin. 


716, The Lambic (734) Law. Any combination of short and long, 
having an accent on the short, or immediately preceding or following 
an accented syllable, may be scanned as a Pyrrhic. This applies to 

(a) Iambie words, especially imperatives, as : rogd, vidé, mané; 

(6) Words beginning with an Jambus, when the second syllable is 
long by position, and the third syllable is accented, as: senéctftem, 
volintatis ; 

(c) Two monosyllables closely connected, or a monosyllable closely 
connected with a following long initial syllable, as: quis hic est, ut 
decépi. The monosyllable may have become so by elision. 

(d) Trochaic words following a short accented syllable, as : quid istuc. 

(e) Cretic words, but more often in anapaestic measure, or at the 
beginning of a hemistich, as vénerant. 


Notes.—1. Before quidem a monosyllable is shortened : tii quidem. 

2. A combination like voliiptas mea is looked upon as a single word. 

3. Authorities are not agreed as to the shortening : in polysyllabic words, when the 
second syllable is long by nature and the third syllable accented ; in trisyllables which 
have become Tambic by elision ; in Cretics at Trochaic and Iambic close ; in poly- 
syllables like simillumae, 


717, Personal pronouns and similar words of common occurrence 
forming Trochees (734) may shorten the initial syllable when followed 
by a long syllable or its equivalent, even in the oblique cases : ille 
mé, dmnium mé, inde tibi. 


Nores.—1. The words involved are ille, illic, iste, istic, ipse, ecquis, omnis, 
nempe, inde, unde, quippe, Immo, and a few others that are disputed, such as some 
dissyllabic imperatives like mitte, redde, and monosyllables followed by -que, -ne, 
-ve, and the like. 

2. Nempe, inde, unde, quippe, ille, iste, may perhaps suffer syncope and be 
scanned as monosyllables. 

3. Nempe never forms a whole foot. Proin, dein, exin are used only before con- 
sonants ; proinde only before vowels; deinde usually before vowels, rarely before 
consonants. 

4. Trochees also come under the operation of the Jambie Law when they follow a 
short accented syllable. 
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718. Poetry often preserves the older forms of language, 
and perpetuates peculiarities of pronunciation, both of which 
are too frequently set down to poetic license. 


719. 1. Hliston.—When one word ends with a vowel and 
another begins with a vowel, or h, the first vowel is elided. 
Elision is not a total omission, but rather a hurried half- 
pronunciation, similar to Grace notes in music. 


= a e 
O felix fin(a) ant(e) alias Priaméia virgd.— VERG. 


2. Lcthlipsis.—In like manner m final (a faint nasal 
sound) is elided with its short vowel before a vowel or h. 


u a e 
Ménstr(um), horrend(um), inform(e) ingéns cul limen adémptum.— VERG. 


Excerrion.—After a vowel or m final, the word est, 7s, drops its e 
and joins the preceding syllable (Apherrests), 
Si rixast ubi ti pulsis ego vapuld tantum.—Juv. 
Aeternas quoniam poends in morte timendumst.—Lucr. 


720. Hiatus.—Hiatus is the meeting of two vowels in 
separate syllables, which meeting produces an almost contin- 
uous Opening (yawning) of the vocal tube. In the body of 
a word this hiatus, or yawning, is avoided sometimes by con- 
traction, often by shortening the first vowel (13). 


RemMarkKs.—1. The Hiatus is sometimes allowed : a, in the Thesis 
(729), chiefly when the first vowel is long ; 8, inan Arsis (729), or resolved 
Thesis, when a long vowel is shortened (Semi-hiatus) ; ¢, before a pause, 
chiefly in the principal Caesura (750); d, in early Latin, in the princi- 
pal Caesura, before a change of speakers, and occasionally clsewhere. 

(a) Stant et itiniperi (/) et castaneae (A) hirsiitae—VERG. 

(6) Crédimus ? an qui (4) amant ipsf sibi somnia fingunt —VeER@. 

(c) Prdmissam éripul generd. (/) Arma impia simpsi.— Vera. 

(d) A. Abi. B. Quid abeam? A. St! abi(h). B. Abeam (A)? A. AbDL— 
Puavrt. 

2. Monosyllabic interjections are not elided. 

3. On the elision of e in -ne? see 456, R. 2. 


721. Diastolé.—Many final syllables, which were originally 
long, are restored to their rights by the weight of the Thesis. 
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Uxér, heus uxor, quamquam tii irata’s mihi— PLAUT. 
Dummod6 mirata récté veniat doitatast satis —PLAUT. 
Perriipit Acheronta Herculeus labor.—Hor. 
Sometimes, however, Diastolé arises from the necessities of the 
verse (as in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation). 
Nec quads Priamidés it. aquésis vallibus Idae.—Ov. 
Désine pliira puér—et quod nunc instat agimus,—VERG. 
Pectoribis inhians spirantia cdnsulit exta.—VeERG. 
Nore.—The extent to which diastolé is allowable is a matter of dispute, especially 
in early Latin. 
On qué, see 707, 2, Ex. 5. 


722. Systolé.—Long syllables which had begun to shorten 
in prose, are shortened (Systolé). 
Obstupul stetcruntque comae vox faucibus haesit.— VERG. 
E terra magn(um) alterZus spectare labdrem.—Lucr. 
Unius ad certam formam primordia rérum.—Lucr. 
Niillius addictus ifirfre in verbe magistri.— Hor. 
Note.—The short penult of the Pf. instetérunt, dedérunt, was probably original 
(DEDRo in inscriptions). See 131, 4, 6, 5 and 6. 
723. Hardening.—The vowels i and uw assert their half- 
consonant nature (Hardening): abiété (abiété), genvd (géntia), 
tenvia (téntia). 


Flividrum réx Eridanus campdsque per omnés.— VERG. 
Nam quae ténvia sunt hiscendist niilla potestas.—LucrR. 


724. Dialysis.—The consonants i and v assert their half- 
vowel nature: dissélzo (dissolvo), Gattis (Gaius, from Gavius). 
Adulterétur et columba milud.—Hor. 
Stamina nén filli dissoluenda de6,—T'B. 
725. Syncopé.—Short vowels are dropped between con- 
sonants, as often in prose: calfacié for calefacis. 


Templérum positor templérum sancte repostor.—OVv. 
Quiddam magnum addéns finum mé surpite (= surripite) morti—_Hor. 


726. Tmésis.—Compound words are separated into their 
parts. 

Qué mé cunque (= quécumque mé) rapit tempestis déferor hospes.— 
Hor. 


Nore.—The earlier poets carry Tmesis much further, in unwise emulation of the 
Greek. Cclebrated is: Sax6 cere comminuit brum.—ENnivs. 
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727. Synizésis.— Vowels are connected by a slur, as often 
in the living language : déinde, déinceps. 
Quid faciam roger anne rogem? quid déinde rogabd 1—Ov. 
So even when h intervenes, as dehinc: 
Eurum ad sé Zephyrumque vocat, dehine talia fatur.— Vena. 
REMARK.—Synizésis (settling together) is also called Synaertsis (tak- 
ing together), as opposed to Diaeresis (5); but Synacresis properly 
means contraction, as in cdgd (for coagd), and némé (for nehemd). Syna- 
loepha is a general term embracing all methods of avoiding Hiatus. 


Norr.—1. Synizesis is very common in early Latin, especially in pronominal forms: 
mi (mihi), méts, and its forms, dissylabic forms like é0, 6tm, ede. 

728. Synapheia.—A line ends in a short vowel, which is 
elided before the initial vowel of a following line, or a word 
is divided between two lines, 2. e¢., the two lines are joined 
together. ; 


Sors exitiira et nds in aetern(um) 
Exiliwm impositiira cumbae.—Honr., O., 11. 3, 27. 
Gallicum Rhén(um), horribile aequor, ilti- 
mésque Britannés,—Cat., I. 11. 
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729. Rhythm.—Rhythm means harmonious movement. 
In language, Rhythm is marked by the stress of voice (Ac- 
cent). ‘The accented part is called the Thesis ;* the unac- 
cented, the Arsis. The Rhythmical Accent is called the 
Ictus (Glow, beat). 


ReEeMARK.—Besides the dominant Ictus, there is a subordinate or 
secondary Ictus, just as there is a dominant and a secondary Accent 
in words. 


730. Metre.—Rhythm, when represented in language, is 
embodied in Metre (Measure). A Metre isa system of syl- 
lables standing in a determined order. 


* Thesis and Arsis are Greek terms, meaning the putting down and the raising of 
the foot in marching. The Roman Grammarians, misunderstanding the Greek, applied 
the terms to the lowering and raising of the voice, and thus reversed the signifieations. 
Modern seholars up to recent times followed the Roman habit, but at present the ten- 
Geney is to use the terms in their original signification, as above. 
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731. Unit of Measwre.—The Unit of Measure is the short 
syllable, (v), and is called Mora, Tempus (7’ime). 

The value in music is 4 =i. 

The long (—) is the double of the short. 

The value in music is d =e 


Remark.—<An irrational syllable is one which is not an exact mul- 
tiple of the standard unit. Feet containing such quantities are called 
irrational. 

782. Resolution and Contraction.—In some verses, two 
short syllables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), 
or a long instead of two short (Contraction). 


Resolution YY a Contraction, GS oe 


733. Feet.—As elements of musical strains, Metres are 
called Bars. As elements of verses, they are called Feet. 

As musical strains are composed of equal bars, so verses 
are composed of equal feet, marked as in music, thus | . 


Remark.—Theoretically, the number of metres is unrestricted ; 
practically, only those metres are important that serve to embody the 
principal rhythms. 


734, Names of the Feet.—The feet in use are the follow- 
ing: 


Feet of Three Times. 
Trochee, -v légit. “| a 


Iambus, ve légunt. ft d 


Tribrach, vuy légité. si a pi 


Feet of Four Times. 


Dactyl, : legimiis. i 2 
Anapaest, vu légérent. Je il 
Spondee, -— légi. d d 


Proceleusmaticus, VUUY relegitur. pa pre 
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Feet of Five Times. 
Cretic, —_—— legérint. ae ey | 


First Paedn, vue legéritis, ie; 
Fourth Paedn, vuum légimini. | a Ae d 
Bacchius, v=— legébant. ddd 
Antibacchius, —-v legistis. | d Ny 
Feet of Six Times. 

Idnicus 4 mfijree = ——vu collégimiis. é d pe 
Ionicus & mine, 4 =Uv—— _rélgebant. gead 
Choriambus, —yvu- colligérant. d ae d 
Ditrochee, —U-u colliguntir. é E d i 


Diiambus, v-v— . légamini, ay d rl d 


Remarks.—1. Other feet are put down in Latin Grammars, hut they 
do not occur in Latin verse, if in any, such as: 


Pyrrhic, UY légit. Antispast, u—— vu légébaris, 
First Epitrite, wu ——— rélégérunt.|Dispondee, ———— sélégérunt. 
Second Epitrite, — u —— éligébant. | Second Paedn, VU — v v légentibis. 
Third Epitrite, —— U— sélégérint. | Third Paein, Uv — vu légitité, 
Fourth Epitrite, — —— v collégistis, | Molossus, - ——— Jlégérunt. 


2. For Irrational Feet see 743 and 744. 


735. Ascending and Descending Rhythms.—Rhythms are 
divided into ascending and descending. If the Thesis fol- 
lows, the Rhythm is called ascending ; if it precedes, de- 
scending. So the Trochee has a descending, the lambus an 
ascending, rhythm. 


736. Names of Rhythms.—Rhythms are commonly called 
after their principal metrical representative. So the Trochaic 


Rhythm, the Anapaestic Rhythm, the Iambic Rhythm, the 
Dactylic Rhythm, the Ionic Rhythm. 


737. Classes of Rhythms.—In Latin, the musical element 
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of versification is subordinate, and the principles of Greek 
rhythm have but a limited application. 

The Greek classes are based on the relation of Thesis to Arsis. 

I. Equal Class, in which the Thesis is equal to the Arsis (vévos 
i6ov). This may be called the Dactylico-Anapaestic class. 

II. Unequal Class, in which the Thesis is double of the Arsis (vévos 
6imAad6uov). This may be called the Trochaico-Iambic class. 

III. Quinguepartite or Paeonian Class (Five-eighths class), of which 
the Cretic and Bacchius are the chief representatives (yév 0S 71410Atov). 


738. Rhythmical Series—A Rhythmical Series is an 
uninterrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its 
name from the number of feet that compose it. . 


Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = _ five feet. 
Tripody = three feet. Hexapody = _ six feet. 
Tetrapody = four feet. 


Remarks.—1. The Dipody is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in 
Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapaestic verse. In these rhythms a mono- 
meter contains two feet, a dimeter four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter 
eight. 

2. The single foot is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Dactyl- 
ic verse. Thus, averse of one Dactyl] is called a Monometer ; of two, 
a Dimeter ; of three, a Trimeter ; of four, a Tetrameter ; of five, a 
Pentameter ; of six, a Hexameter. : 

3. There are limits to the extension of series. Four feet (in Greek, 
five) is the limit of the Dactylic and Anapaestic, six of the Trochaic 
and Iambic series. All beyond these are compounds. 


739. The Anacrustic Scheme.—Aneient Metric discussed the colon, 
whether in Ascending or Descending Rhythm, according to the feet of 
which it was composed. Most modern critics, since the time of BEent- 
LEY, regard the first Arsis in an ascending rhythm as taking the place 
of an upward beat in music (called by Hermann Anacrisis ; 7. ¢., 
upward stroke, signal-beal), whereby all rhythms become deseending. 

In this way the Iambus is regarded as an Anacrustic Trochee, the 
Anapaest as an Anacrustic Dactyl, the Idnicus a mindre as an Ana- 
crustic Idnicus 4 maidre. The sign of the Anacrisis is : 


740. Equality of the Feet.—Every rhythmical series is 
composed of equal parts. ‘To restore this equality, when it 
is violated by language, there are four methods : 


1. Syllaba Anceps. ' 3, Protraction. 
2. Cataléxis. 4. Correption. 
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741. Syllaba Anceps.—The final syllable of an indepen- 
dent series or verse may be short or long indifferently. It 
may be short when the metre demands a long; long when 
the metre demands a short. Such a syllable is called a Syl- 
laba Anceps. 


742. Cataléxis and Pause.—A complete series is called 
Acatalectic ; an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A 
series or verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyl- 
labum, in trisyllabum, according to the number of syllables 
in the catalectic foot. 


2vul|szvuvu| 2 Trimeter dactylicus catalécticus in syllabam. 
zvuuls4vu| ze Trimeter dactylicus catalécticus in dissyllabum. 


The time is made up by Pause. 


The omission of one mora is marked A3 of two a 


743. Protraction and Syncopé.—Protraction (rovn) con- 
sists in drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quan- 
tity. It occurs in the body of a verse, and serves to make 
up for the omission of one or more Arses, which omission is ° 
called Syncopé. 


i sl. (triseme long); w= 4= al (tetraseme long). 


744. Correption.—Correption is the shortening of a sylla- 
ble to suit the measure. 

1. Soa long syllable sometimes takes the place of a short, and is 
marked > ; similarly, two short syllables often seem to take the place 
of one, and may be marked w. 

2. When a Dactyl is used as a substitute for a Trochee, the approx- 
imate value is often 14 +4+1=3= Ir ; which may be indicated 
by ~v (cyclic Dactyl). 

The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 

b b de 


= le el ee fee |= sa 
Nillam | Vare sa- | cra || vite pri- | us || séveris | arbo | -rem.—Hor. 
(a) Irrational trochee (irrational long). (@) Cyclic dactyl. (©) Syncopé and Protrac. 
tion (triseme long), (@) Syllaba anceps. (¢) Cataléxis, 
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Remark.—Under this head, notice the frequent use of the irrational 
long in Anacrusis. 


745. Verse.—A Simple Rhythm is one that consists of a 
simple series; a Compound Rhythm is one that consists of 
two or more series. 

A Verse is a simple or compound rhythmical series, which 
forms a distinct and separate unit. The end of a verse is 
marked 

1. By closing with a full word. ‘Two verses cannot divide a word 
between them, except very rarely by Synapheia (728). 

2. By the Syllaba Anceps, which can stand unconditionally. 

3. By the Hiatus, ¢. e., the verse may end with a vowel, though the 
next verse begin with one. Occasionally such verses are joined by 
Synapheia (V., A., I. 332~3, 448-9 ; Il. 745-6). 


746. Methods of Combining Verses.—The same verse may 
be repeated throughout without recurring groups (Stichic 
Composition) ; such as the Septenarius and Octonarius, the 
Trochaic Septenarius, the Heroic Hexameter, the Iambic 
Senarius (Trimeter). Or the same verse or different verses 
may be grouped in pairs (distichs), triplets (tristichs), fours 
(tetrastichs). Beyond these simple stanzas Latin versifica- 
tion seldom ventured. 

Larger groups of series are called Systems. 

Larger groups of verses are called Strophes, a name some- 
times attached to the Horatian stanzas. 


"47. Cantica and Diverbdia.—In the Drama there is a broad divis- 
ion between that part of the play which was simply spoken, and is 
called Diverbium, comprising the scenes in the lambic Senarius, and 
that part which was either sung or recited to a musical accompani- 
ment called Canticum. The Canticum is subdivided into: (1) Those 
scenes which were merely recited to the accompaniment of the flute, 
and were written in Trochaic and Iambic Septenarii and Jambic Octo- 
narii ; and (2) those parts which were written in varying measures 
(mutatis modis cantica) and sung. ‘The latter division is also called 
“« Cantica in the narrow sense,” and may be divided into monologues, 
dialogues, etc. The greatest variety of measures is found in the mono- 
logues. 


748. Union of Language with Rhythm.—When embodied 
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in language, rhythm has to deal with rhythmical groups 
already in existence. Hvery full word is a rhythmical group 
with its accent, is a metrical group with its long or short 
syllables, is a word-foot. Ictus sometimes conflicts with 
accent ; the unity of the verse-foot breaks up the unity of 
the word-foot. 


749. Conflict of Ictus and Accent.—In ordinary Latin 
verse, at least according to modern pronunciation, the Ictus 
overrides the Accent; this conflict seems, however, to have 
been avoided in the second half of the Dactylic Hexameter, 
and the Ictus made to coincide with the Accent. 

Nortr.—The extent to which this conflict was felt by the Romans themselves is a 


matter of uncertainty, but it seems likely that the dominant accent of a word was not 
80 sharp as in modern pronunciation, and consequently the conflict would not be serious. 


750. Conflict of Word-foot and Verse-foot.—The conflict 
of word-foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura 
means an incision produced by the end of a word in the 


middle of a verse-foot, and is marked ft. 


6 
This incision serves as a pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 


vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses 
of the verse. 


Remarks.—1. So in the Heroic Hexameter the great Caesura falls 
before the middle of the verse, to give the voice strength for the first 
Arsis of the second half. 

Hoole =| = a 


Una saliis victis { nillam spérfre saliitem.—VERG. 


It does not occur at the middle, as in that case the verse would 
become monotonous. 
2. In many treatises any incision in a verse is called a Caesura. 


751. Varieties of Caeswra.—Caesurae have different 
names to show their position in the foot, as follows : 
Sémiternadria, after the third half foot, ¢.e., in the second foot. 
Sémiquinaria, after the fifth half foot, ¢.e., in the third foot. 


Sémisepténadria, after the seventh half foot, ¢.e., in the fourth foot. 
Séminovénaria, after the ninth half foot, ¢.e., in the fifth foot. 


ReMARK.—These Caesurae are frequently called after their Greek 
names, thus: frihemimeral, penthemimeral, hepthemimeral, etc. 
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752. Masculine and Feminine Caesurae.—In trisyllabic 
metres, when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls 
on a Thesis, it is called a Masculine Caesura; when on an 
Arsis, a Feminine Caesura. 


= a 6 c ad 
Una sa | ltis + vi | ctis + nil | lam + spé | rare + sa | litem. 
a, b, c, are Mascnline Caesurae ; d, a Feminine Caesura. 


Especially noteworthy is the Feminine Caesura of the third foot in 
the Hexameter, called the Third Trochee (783, R. 2). 


753. Diaeresis.—When verse-foot and word-foot coincide, 
Diaeresis arises, marked | 


Ite domum saturae + venit || Hesperus | ite capellae—VERG. 


Remarks.—1z. Diaeresis, like Caesura, serves to distribute the masses 
of the verse and prevent monotony. What is Caesura in an ascend- 
ing rhythm becomes Diaeresis as soon as the rhythm is treated ana- 
erustically. 

Suis | et i] psa + RO | ma vi | ribus | ruit. Iambic Trimeter. 

Su : is et | ipsa | Réma | viri | bus+ru|it. Troch. Trimeter Catal., 
with Anacrusis. . 

2. Diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot of a Hexameter is called 
Bucolic Caesura, and has a special effect (783, R. 3). 


754. Recitation.—When the word-foot runs over into the 
next verse-foot, a more energetic recitation is required, in 
order to preserve the sense, and hence the multiplication of 
Caesurae lends vigour to the verse. 


Remark.—The ordinary mode of scanning, or singing out the ele- 
ments of a verse, without reference to signification, cannot be too 
strongly condemned, as, 

Unasa, lusvic, tisnul, lamspe, raresa, lutem ! 


Numerus Italicus. 


755, The oldest remains of Italian poetry are found in some frag- 
ments of ritualistic and sacred songs, and seem to have had no regard 
to quantity. No definite theory can be formed of this so-called Numerus 
Italicus in which they were composed, but they seem to have been in 
series of four Theses, usually united in pairs or triplets, but sometimes 
separate. An example is the prayer to Mars, from Cato, Agr., 141. 

Mars pater té précor | quéeséque titi siés | véléns propitias 
Mihi démé | familiaéque néstraé, efc, 
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Saturnian Verse. 


756. The Saturnian verse is an old Italian rhythm which occurs in 
the earlier monuments of Latin literature. It divides itself into two 
parts, with three Theses in each ; but the exact metrical composition 
has been a matter of mueh dispute, the remains not being sufficient to 
admit of any dogmatism. The two principal theories are : 


1. The Quantitative Theory.—The Saturnian is a six-foot verse with 
Anaerusis, and a Caesura after the third Arsis, or more rarely after 
the third Thesis. . 

Dabint | Metélli | Naévid poétae. 
Cornéliés Licfus | Scfpié Barbatus. 

Quoius forma virtitéi | parisumé, fiit. 
Edrim sectém sequéntur | malt! mértalés, 


Notrs.—1. The Thesis is formed by a long or two shorts; the Arsis by a short, a 
long, or two shorts (not immediately before the Caesura). ‘The Arsis may be wholly 
suppressed, most often the second Arsis of the second hemistich. Short syllables under 
the Ictus may be scanned long. Hiatus occurs everywhere, but usually in Caesura. 

2. This theory is held by many scholars, but with various modifications. Thus, some 
do not accept the lengthening of the short syllables, others would scan by protraction 
four feet in each half verse, etc. 


Dabint malim Metélli | Naévid podtae, etc. 


2. The Accentual Theory.—The Saturnian verse falls into two halves, 
the first of which has three Theses, the seeond usually three, sometimes 
two, in which ease there is usually Anacrusis in the second hemistich. 
Quantity is not considered. 


Dabunt malum Metélli | Naévié poétae. 
Quéius forma virtitei | parfsuma fiit. 


Norrs.—1. Two accented syllables are regularly divided by a single unaccented 
syllable, except that between the second and third there arc always two. Hiatus 
allowed only at Caesura. 

2. A modification of this thcory would scan 


Dabunt mélum Mételli | Naévié podtaé. 


3. Very recently a modification of the Accentual Theory ‘has been proposed, which 
has much in its favor: 

(a) The accent must fall on the beginning of each line, though it may be a second. 
ary accent ; the first hemistich has threc, the second has but two Theses. 

(6) The first hemistich has normally seven syllables, the sccond six; but an extra 
short syllable may be admitted where it would be wholly or partially suppressed in 
current pronunciation. 

(c) After the first two feet there is an alternation Pe words accented on the first 
and those accented on the second syllable. 

(d) A final short vowel is elided, otherwise seroichintoe | is the rule ; but there may be 
full Hiatus at the Caesura. 

Dabunt malum Metélli | Naévid poétae. 
Prim(a) incédit Céreris | Prosérpina pier. 
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lambic Rhythms. 


757. The Iambic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is double of the Arsis, It is representéd~ 


By the Iambus : uz} { 

By the Tribrach : v vu; 

By the Spondee: — < ; Los 3) 

By the Dactyl : —wvv;: .~ & / 

By the Anapaest: vu ~; and - ' a 
By the Proceleusmaticus ; vu wu, L “a 


. “Ss. 
RemMarK.—The Spondec, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Procell usmat) 


>, oP yvYUwr-, wereys; see 744. 


758. Lambie Octéndrius (Tetrameter Acatalectic). 


Tass(1) 4dparari prandium | amf- 
c(a) exspectat mé, scid, Px., 


Men., 599. >42u-—> eu | ve>—>pevue 
Hic finis est idmbe salvé + vindi- 


cis doctér mali, Servius. >2y—Vveue> ev HS eee 
Anacrustic Scheme : ; 
> > > > —— > > 2 
2 ede So ee 


Norr.—This verse is predominantly a@ comic verse, occurring most frequently in 
TERENCE, who shows five hundred lines, while PLautus shows but three hundred. 
The substitutions are the same as in the Senarius (761, N. 1). There are two varieties : 

(a) That which is divided into two equal halves by Dicresis at the end of the fourth 
foot. In this case the fourth foot as well as the eighth has all the privileges of the final 
foot of the Senarius (Hiatus, Syllaba Anceps), and conforms also to its rnles, so that the 
line is practically a distich of two Quaternarii; but Hiatus after the fourth foot is 
denied for TERENCE. 

(0) That which is divided into two unequal halves by a Ceesura afier the fifth Arsis. 
Here the rules of the final foot apply only to the eighth, and the fourth may be a Spon- 
dee. The principle which governs the choice of words after the sémiquindria in the 
Senarius applies here after the dividing Cesura. The Hiatus comes under the general 
rules. From the earliest period there is a tendency to keep the even feet pure. This 
variety is preferred by TERENCE to the former. Examples of the two forms are: 


6 Troia, 0 patria, 6 Pergamum, | 0 Priame, periisti senex, PLaut. 
Is porrd m(é) autem verberat | incursat ptignis calcibus, PLaut. 
Facil(e) omnés quom valémus récta | cousilia aegrotis damus, TER. 


759. [ambic Septéndrius (Tetrameter Catalectic). 


Remitte palliam mihi | mefim quod 
involasti, Car. veu—veu—fue2vu—-ve-A 


Siu VERSIFICATION. 
, tg AY 
Of. BOR criistic Scheme : ¢ 
; WA > > > > SS > 
> 2), > | 2(7) | 42 | 2), -C) je | 


Notrs.—1. This versc is confined principally to PLautrus and TERENCE ; it is to be 
regarded as a compound of Dimeter + Dimeter Cataleetie: henee regular Diawresis after 
the fourth foot, which is treated as a final foot. The same rules, in regard to the vari- 
ous word-fect allowable, apply here as in the case of the Senarius (761, N. 6). Substitu- 
tions are allowable in every foot exeept in the fourth, when followed by a Dicresis. 

With Syllaba Aneeps: 

Si abdtixeris célabitir | itidem ut célata adhiic est, Puaut. 

' With Hiatus : 

Sed si tibi vigin+i minae | argenti proferuntur, Piavr. 

2. Exceptionally in PLaAutus, more often in TERENCE, the lineiscut by Ceesura after 
the fifth Arsis. In this case the fourth foot has no exeeptional laws except that if the 
seventh foot is not pure the fourth should be, though this is not absolutely necessary. 


760, The Iambic Séndrius (a Stichte measure). This is an imitation 
of the Iambic Trimeter of the Greeks, but différs from it in that it 
is a line of six separate feet and not of three dipodies. In the early 
Latin there is no distinction between the odd and even feet, such as ° 
prevails in the Greek Trimeter, but the same substitutions were allow- 
able in the one as in the other. This distinction is regained in Horace 
and SreNEcA, who follow the Greek treatment closely, and with whom = 
the line may be with some degree of justice called the Iambic Trimeter, 
but it is very doubtful whether the Roman felt the Iambic Trimeter as 
did the Greek. In both Senarius: and oe the last ec: 7s always 


GG: 
pure. “4 ei, CC ahs Ritter. 
{evacer oo 3} weaver 


761. The Early Use (Séndrius). 


Any substitution is allowed in any foot except the last. 


y 


Quamvis serménéstpéssunt longi 
téxier, PL., 7’7rin., 797. See | ) Sel — eee oh 
Qui scfre possis + ait ingenium 
néscere, Ter., And., 53. Seilv— | > z\|sveol>2t— 


S(1) uxéris + propter amérem{nd- ‘ : 
lit dficere, T'ER., And.,155. >2]>— |we|>-|>2[vu— F ei 

Di fortinabunttvostra consili(a). % 
Ita vol, Pu., Zrin., 576. >ez1>— | >4e] yv—] wy] v— ¥ 


Eir(el) éperam dare té}fiderat ali- 
quant(d) aéquius, PL., Zrin., 
IIg. >wvu | S>vuul > wy] vuvl|>«z]u— 


Norszs.—1. In the Iambic mcasure two shorts dt the end of a polysyllabic word 
cannot stand in either Thesis or Arsis ; hence sueh feet as genéra, ma | teria, would 
not be allowable. Buta Dactyl is sometimcs found in the first foot (TER., Hun., 348). 
The two shorts of a Thesis cannot be divided between two words, when the second word 
is a polysyllable with the accent on the sccond syllable ; hence fingit amorem is 


30 
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fanlty. The two shorts of an Arsis should not be divided between two words if the 
first short ends a word ; bnt there are sundry exceptions ; especially the case where 
two words are closely connected, as, for instance, a preposition and its case; propter 
ambrem. 

2. The most freqnent Ceesnra is the sémiquindria. Next comes the sémisepléndria, 
which is usually accompanied by the sémiterndria or by Dieresis after second foot. 
Examples above. 

8. Elision is more frequent in the Jambic Senarius than in the Dactylie Hexameter, 
and oeeurs especially before the first and fifth Theses; also not unfrequently in the 
fourth foot. The proportion of elision varies between TERENCE (four elisions in every 
three verses) and HoRAcs (one in five stichic verses, and one in seven in distichs). 

4. Semi-hiatus (720), also called Graecdnicus or Légitimus, is very eommon both in 
Thesis and Arsis ; Hiatus is also admitted at a change of speaker ; whether it is admis- 
sible before proper names, foreign words, and in the principal Czesura, is still a matter 
of dispute. 

5. If the line is divided by the sémiquindria Ceesura, and the fifth foot is formed by 
a single word, the seeond half of the third foot, together with the fourth, may be formed 
by a single word only when that is a Cretic or a Fonrth Peon ; as, filius bonan fidé 
(PL., Most., 670). Thns dépinxti verbis probé would not be allowable for verbis 
dépinxti probé (PL., Poen., 1114). 

6. To close the line with two Jambie feet was not allowable, except as follows: (1) 
When the line ends with a word of fonr syllables or more. (2) When the line ends with 
acCretic. (3) When the line ends with an Iambie word preceded by an anapaest or 
Fonrth Peon. (4) When a change of person precedes the sixth foot. (5) When elision 
occurs in the fifth or sixth foot. 


762. The Later Use (Zrimeter). 


Sufs et ipsa + Réma viribis ruit Vw «vu —-— |ue2u— | veu— 
Heu mé per urbem } ném pudet 

tanti mali > 24¥—-|ron4evu—-|rorevu— 
Déripere linam } vécibus possim 

meis >wuv-—|>42uUu-— | > ev 
Infémis Helenae + Castor offénsus 

vicem > e2vvv|[>e2vu—|>evu— 
Optat quiétem}Pélopisinfidfpater > «<u — | >wuu— | > 2u— 
Alitibus atque + cdnibus homici- 

d(am) Héctorem Sve v— | vuvuvuus |] >evue 
Vectabor humeris}tinc eg(o) ini- 

micis eques > 42 uv | > 4 VV | > eve 
Pavidimgue lepor(em) et + adve- 

nam laqueé gruem, Hor. Weyl yy 2Uu— | wevu— 
Anacrustic Scheme : visu l—2[—-vl—-27|-¥l=-a 


Notrs.—1. The Iambic Trimeter, when kept pure, has a rapid aggressive movement. 
Henee, it is thus nsed in lampoons and invectives. It admits the Spondee in the odd 
places (first, third, fifth foot); the Tribrach in any bnt the last, though in HoRAce it is 
exeladed from the fifth foot ; the Dacty] in the first and third. The Anapaest is rare. 
The Procelensmatiens oceurs only iu SENECA and TERENTIANUS. When carefully 
handled, the closing part of the verse is kept light, so as to preserve the character. The 
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fifth foot is pure in CaTuLLus, bnt is almost always a Spondec in Seneca and 


PETRONIUS. 

2. Disresis at the middle of the verse is avoided. Short particles, whieh adhere 
closely to the following word, do not constitute exceptions. 

Labéridsa nec cohors Ulixei, Hor. 


Adulterétur et columba milu6, Mor. 


In like manner explain— 

Refertque tanta grex amicus fibera, Hor. 

8. The Cxsura is usually the sémiquindria, but the sémisepténdria is fonnd also, 
but either with the sémiquin@ria or with Dieresis after the second foot. 

4. The Séndrius piirus, composed wholly of Iambi, is fonnd first in CaTuLLus (rv. 
and Xx1x.); also in Horacs (Zpod., xvi.), VERGIL (Cat., 3, 4, 8), and the Pridpéa. 

5. Of course, in the Anacrustic Scheme, the Czesura of the ordinary scheme becomes 


Diseresis. 1 . 
Le: vis cre | pante || lympha || dési | lit pe | de, 


763. Jambic Trimeter Catalectic. . 

Mea renidet in domé lacinar : GLU = Oe rae 

Régimque pueris néc satelles Orci, Hor. > AUUU> 4ZUK—U LU 

Anacrustic Scheme: a :4uf[—>f[e2zv{[—vl—|[—-A (with 
Syncopé). 


Norrs.—This occurs in Horacz (0., 1. 4; 1. 18). No resolutions are fonnd exccpt in 
the second line quoted, where pueris may be dissyllabic (27), and the Spondee alone is 
used for the Iambns, mainly in the third foot. The Cesura is always sémiquindria. 


764, Trimeter Iambicus Claudus (Chédliambus); Scazon 
(= Hobbler) Hippénactéus. 


Misér Catulle désinas inéptfre, Cat. VB HKV AVE eY 
Fulsére quondam cAndidi tibf sdlés, Car. > 2Vv—>2Uu—-vuse— 
Dominfs parantur ista; servidint vébis, MarT. ww 2 UV — YU eV ee 
Anacrustic Scheme: 7 : 20 | = fezvf—viHe] pom 

Ww Vv WV 
chaic Trimeter with Anacrusis, Syncopé, and Protraction. 


Nores.—1. In the Choliambus the rhythm is reversed at the close, by putting a Tro- 
chee or Spondee in the sixth foot. The lighter the first part of the verse, the greater the 
surprise. It is intended to express comic anger, resentment, disappointment. 

2. This metre, introduced into Rome by Martius, was used frequently by CaTuLius 
and MARTIAL. Perrsrvs also has it in his Prologue. 

3. The Dactyl is occasional in the first and third feet, the Tribrach occurs very rarely 
in the first, more often in the third and fourth, frequently in thesecond. The Spondee 
is found in the first and third feet ; the Anapaest only in the first. 

4, The Cegura is nsnally sémiquindria, sometimes sémisepténdria, which is regu: 
larly supported by Dieresis after the second foot. 


765. lambic Quaternarius (Dimeter). 

Inarsit aestudsius Cee 42S 
Imbrés nivésque cémparat > 4AuU HV eVU 
Vidére properantés domum sv 4 UUY > 2 U— 
Ast égo vicissim rfserd, Horn. >wou — >2U— 


Tro- 
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Anacrustic Scheme: 
= 


wv 


= > 
2 le le Sn 


Notr.—This verse is constructed according to the principles which govern the Sena- 
ring and Octonarius. Itis rare in systems until the time of SeNnEca, and is usually 
employed as a Clausula in connection with Octonarii and Scptenarii (PLauTus, TER- 
ENCE), Senarii (iorace), or Dactylic Hexameter (Horace). 


766. lambic Terndrius (Dimeter Caialectic). 
Id répperf i(am) exémplum >2U—>2-—O0Or> : 2Vvue>iu—fK 


NotE.—This verse is found mainly in PLautus and TERENCE, and used as a Clan- 
sula to Bacchic Tetrameters (PLAUTUsS), Iambic Septenarii (PLauTus); but twice in 
TERENCE (And., 485; flec., 731). It is found in systems first in PeTRonivs. 


767. The lambic Tripody Catalectic and the Dipody Aca- 
talectic are found here and there. 
Inéps amator, 7rin., 256. Bonu(s) sit bonis, B., 660. 


Trochaic Rhythms. 


768. The Trochaic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is double of the Arsis. It is represented, 


By the Trochee: < vu ; 

By the Tribrach: Yur ; 

By the Spondee: <— ; 

By the Anapaest : Yu —; 

By the Dactyl: zvuv. 

By the Proceleusmaticus : Yu vv. 


REMARK.—The Spondee, Anapaest, Dactyl, and Proceleusmaticus are 
all irrational and are accordingly measured —>, vy >, ~v or —w, 
vu ws see 744, 


769. Trochaic Octéndrius (Tetrameter Acatalectic). 
ye Se eee =e > 


Scheme: 27 — 
Vw Ww Ww ww Le Ww Ww 


Parce iam camoéna vati || parce iam sacr6 furdri—SeErvIus. 
Date viam qua faigere liceat, | facite, totae plateae pateant, PL., Awi., 407. 


Notr.—This verse belongs to the cantica of early Comedy. It is properly a com- 
pound of two Quaternarii. Hence Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps are admitted in the 
Dieresis. A fourth or sixth Thesis, formed by the last syllable of a word forming or 
ending in a Spondee or Anapaest, was avoided, as was also a monosyllabicclose. The 
Substitutions were allowed in all feet except the eighth, where the Tribrach is rare. 


770. Trochaic Septénarius (Tetrameter Catalectic). 
> > [ae 


Scheme: 27 — 
Vv wv wv Vv we) wv AN 
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Cras amet qui nimqu(am) amavit | quiqu(e) amavit cras amet.—Prnvic. 
VEN. 

Ti m(é) amoris m4gi’ qu(am) honGris || sérvavisti gratia. —ENNivs. 

Vapular(e) ego t6 vehementer || idbed: né mé térrités.—PLavrt. 


Notes.—1. This is usually divided by a Diercsis after the fourth Arsis into two 
halves, with the license of a elosing verse before the Dizresis; this is often sup- 
ported by Dizeresis after thc second foot. Not unfrequently the line is divided by 
Czesura after the fourth Thesis, which may in this case be Anceps or have Hiatus, 
though notin TrRENcr ; but other critics rcfuse to admit such a division, and prefer 
Dieresis after the fifth foot. The substitutions are allowable in any foot except the 
seventh, which is regularly kept pure, though occasionally in early Latin a Tribrach or 
a Dactyl occurs even here. But the Dactyl is rare in the fourth foot. 

2. The rule for the words allowable after the sémiquindria Cesura in the Senarius 
(761, N. 5) apply here after the Diceresis, with the necessary modifications ; that is, the 
second hemistich cannot be formed by a word occupying the fifth and the Thesis of the 
sixth foot, followed by a word occupying the two succeeding half feet, unless the first 
word is a Cretic or a Fourth Pon. 

3. In regard to the close the same rules apply as in the case of the Iambic Scnarius 
(761, N. 6); in regard to the fourth and sixth Theses the rules are the same as for the 
Octonarius (769, N.). 3 

4. The strict Septenarius of the later poets keeps the odd feet pure, and rigidly 
observes the Diseresis. 


771. Trochaic Tetrameter Claudus. 
Hine Cerés, cibf ministra, friigibus sufs 


porcet, VARRO. LY H-Vsev—veu—vesty 


Notrz.—This verse is found only in the Afenippean Satires of Varno, and is formed, 
like the Iambic Senarius Claudus, by reversing the last two quantitics. 


772. Trochaic Quaternarius with Anacrisis. 
Si fréctus illabatur orbis, Hor. wi: 2vu | ——| 2u|—-—o 


Nott.—This occurs only in the Alcaic Strophe of Horace. 


773. Trochaic Terndrius (Dimeter Catalectic). 
Réspice vérd Thésprid, Pu., Hp., 3. ~“v—>2yu—-A 
Nén ebur nequ(e) aireum, Hor. oy ie vate a 


Norr.—An uncommon measure, confined mainly to early poetry and to Horace; it 
is used as a Clausula between Tetrameters (PLAuTUs) and Iambic Senarii Catalectie 
(Horace), or in series. The third foot was kept pure; also the others in the strict 
measure. 


774. The Trochaic Tripody Acatalectic (Ithyphaliic). 
Qu(om) fisus est ut padeat, PLraut., 2 —> wYuUY 


Notr.—This is rare, and appears only in early Latin and as a Clausula, usually with 
Cretics. Substitutions were allowable in cvcry foot. 
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775. Trochaic Tripody Catalectic. 
Eheu, qu(am) égo malfs || pérdidf modis, 
IP Tling JoRe ASG): 2>vuvefeveve 
Notre.—This is found occasionally in early Latin ; usually two at a time, otherwise 
asa Clausula. When the first word is a Cretic the line may end in two Iambi. 


776. Trochaic Dipody (Monometer). 


Nimis inépta’s, Ph., Rud., 681. Wuv ae 


Nore.—This is found occasionally as a Clausula with Cretic Tctrameters. 


Anapaestic Rhythms. 


777, The Anapaestic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is to the Arsis as 2 to 2. It is represented, 

By the Anapaest: Uv =; 

By the Spondee : — <; 

By the Dactyl: —wvu; 

By the Proceleusmaticus : UU Wvv, 

Nores.—1. The Anapaestic measure is not uncommon in the Cantica of PLautus ; 
but it is the metre most subject to license of all the carly metres. Notice especially the 
operation of the Iambic Law (716, 717) ; the common occurrence of Synizesis, of Dia- 
stolé, and less often of Syncopé, etc. 


2. Strict Anapaestic lines after the model of the Greek are found only in Varro, 
Seneca, and later authors. 


778. Anapaestic Octondrius (Tetrameter Acatalectic), and 
Anapaestic Septéndrius (Tetrameter Catalectic). 


Hostibiis victis, civibiis salvis | ré pla- —WYv ——— wu —— | 
cida, pacibiis pérfectis, Pers., 753. — by —— 

Septimas ess(e) aedis & porta ¢ | ub(i) —WYv———<«-—-— | 
l(e) habitat 1énd quofitissit, Ps., 597. vu ——— 2 = 

Ait illam miseram, criciar(i) et lacru- vv «— VU —Yvu—— | 
mantem s(é) adflictare, PL., Jf. G., 1032. VU L——— Fae 

Erit ét tib(i) éxoptat(um) dbtinget | boe UY «vV—— z—— | 
n(um) hab(e) dnimum né formfda, PL., vu ——— 4 
Df.G., 1ort. 


Nores.—1. These have regularly the Dieresis after the fourth foot, dividing the 
line into Quaternarii. Before the Dieresis, the licenses of a closing foot (Hiatus and 
Syllaba Anceps) are occasionally found. 

2. In the Septenarius the seventh Thesis may be resolved, but the resolution of the 
eighth in the Octonarius is avoided. 


779. Anapaestic Trimeter Catalectic. 
Perspicié nihili meam vs gratiam facere, 
PL., Cure., 155. =U UU 2 — — A 


Nots.—This verse is very rare, and is denied by some critics ; it has the same treat- 
ment as the Septenarius. 
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780. Anapaestic Quaterndrius (Dimeter Acatalectic). 


Veniént annis || saecila séris VU BS eS HUH 
Quibus Oceanus || vincila rérum VU BUR = We 
Laxét et ingéns || pateat telltis Sw — H-UV et 
Téthysque novés || détégat orbés — 2 — we 
Nec sit terris | tltima Thfilé—Sen. Trac. — «4 — — — wo—— 


NotE.—This verse avoids resolution of the fourth Thesis: Syllaba Anecps and 
Tiatus are rare. 


781. Anapaestic Dimeter Catalectic (Paroemiac). 


Volucér pede corpore palcher VULUU—UUELY 
Lingua catus ére canérus ‘ = ee ee 
Vérim memorare magis quam — 2uu—-vVULY 
Finctam laudare decébit.— Auson. —- 42S HUY 


Norrs.—1. This verse is not common exeept as the elose of a system of Anapaestie 
Acatalectie Dimeters. It allows in early Latin resolution of the third Thesis. 

2. Latin Anapaests, as found in later writers, are mere metrical imitations of the 
Greek Anapaests, and do not correspond to their original in contents. The Greek 
Anapaest was an anaerustic daetylie measure or mareh (in $time). Henee the use of 
Pause to bring out the four bars. : 

Paroemiacus : Anacrustic Scheme. 


Volucer pede corpore pulcher vuin-vyfovuul|——|—- 


Dimeter Aeatalectic : Anacrustic Scheme. 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rérum vuimvuy | =—-—|[uv-|— 
The Arses of the last feet are supplied by the Anaerusis of the following verse. 


782, Anapaestic Dipody (Monometer Acatalectic). 
Omnué paratimst, PL., Min., 365 wu 


Norz.—This verse is found in anapaestie systems between Anapaestie Dimeters. 


Dactylic Rhythms. 


783. The Dactylic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is equal to the Arsis (2 = 2). 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Dactyl: + vv. 

Often, also, by the Spondee: «—- 


784, Dactylic (Heroic) Hexameter.—The Heroic Hexameter is com- 
posed of two Dactylic tripodies, the second of which ends in a Spondee. 
Spondees may be substituted for the Dactyl in the first four fect; in 
the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such 
verscs are called Spondaic. The longest Hexameter contains five 
Dactyls and one Spondee (or Trochee)—in all, seventeen syllables; the 
shortest in use, five Spondecs and one Dactyl—in all, thirteen sylla- 
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bles. This variety in the length of the verse, combined with the great 
number of cxesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages 
for continuous composition. 


- = = Ke DD 


Scheme: +vuwv | LyYYV | Ly | uy | 2ue | — 


i 


. Ut fugiunt aquilas + timidissima | turba columbae. Ov. 

. At tuba terribill t soniti + procul | aere canér6, Verc. 

. Quadrupedante putrem + soniti | quatit | ungula campum, 
VERG. 

4. Cum medid celerés + revolant | ex aequore mergI. VERc. 

5. Vastius Insurgéns t decimae | ruit | impetus undae, Ov. Four Dactyla. 

6. Et reboat raucum + regid + cita | barbara! bombum, Lucr. ; 


fe} 


Five Dactyls. 


oo 


7. Mita meti terram + genibus + summissa petébat, Lucr. 

8. Inter cunctantés + cecidit + moribunda ministrés, VERG. } Three Dactyls. 
9. Né turbata volent + rapidis + lfidibria ventis. VErc. 

0 


. Versaqu(e) in obnixés t urgentur | cornua vast6. VERG. 
11. Prdcéssit longé + lammantia | moenia mundi. Lucr. 


12. Portam vi multa + convers6 | cardine torquet. VERc. 
13. Téct(um) august(um) ingéns + centum sublime columnis, ; One Dactyl. 


Two Dactyls. 


VERG. 
14. Olli respondit + Réx Albai Longal. Enxtvs. } No Dactyl. 
15. Aut lévés ocreas t lenté t diicunt argenté, VER. 
16. Sunt apud infernés + tot milia formdsarum. Pror. Spondaic 
17. Aériaeque Alpés + et nfibifer | Appenninus. Ov. Verses. 


18. Prdcubuit viridi- | qu(e) in litore | cinspicitur—siis, Venc. jekonosaiees 


19. Parturiunt montés + naseétur | ridiculus—miis. Hor. ending. 
10 +6 = 16 8 ee and 
20. Nascere, praeque diemtveniéns age,|Liicifer,almum., Verc.’ Bucolic. 
Third Trochee 
21. Insignem pietate + virum + tot adire laborés, Vere. and 
Semisept. 
22. Et nigrae violae t sunt | et vaccinia | nigra, VErc. } Split in half. 
23. Sparsis || hastis | longis | campus | splendet et horret. Ex. }Shivered. 
21. Quamvis sint sub aqua sub aqua maledicere tentant. Ov. }a-sound. 
‘25. Mé m(@) adsum qui féc(I) in mé convertite ferrum. Vere. }e-sound. 
26. Discissis niidds laniabant dentibus artis. Verc. +8 - sound. 


NotEs.—1. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, and the pauses arc so 
arranged as to give special prominence to them—the first by the pause at the end of the 
preceding verse, the fourth by pauses within the verse, both before and after the Thesls. 

2. The principal Cesura is the sémiquindria or nenthemimeral, i. e., after the Thesis 
of the third foot, or Masculine Czesura of the third foot; the next is the sémisepléndria 
or hepthemimeral, after the Thesis of the fourth foot ; but usually supplemented by the 
sémiterndria in the Thesis of the second or by one after the second Trochee ; then 
the Feminine Czesura of the third foot, the so-called Third Trochee, which is less used 
among thc Romans than among the Greeks. As Latin poetry is largely rhetorical, 
and the Czesura is of more Importance for recltation than for singing, the Roman poets 
are very exact in thc observance of these pauses. 
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In verses with several Cresure, the sémisepténdria outranks the sémiquindria, if it 
precedes a period, and tlie latter does not, or if it is perfect and the latter ls imperfect 
(.e., formed by tmesis or by elision) ; it also as a masculine Czesura outranks the Third 
Trochee as a feminine. In other cases there may be doubt as to the principal Ceesura. 

8. The Dizresis which is most carefully avoided is the one after the third foot, 
especially if that foot ends in a Spondee, and the verse is thereby split in half. 

Examples are found occasionally, and if the regular Ceesura precedes, the verse is 
not positively faulty. 

His lacrimis vitam + damus | — et miseréscimus filtré.—VERe. 

It is abominable when no other Czesura proper is combined with it. 

Poeni | pervortentés || omnia | cireumeursant.—Ennivs. 

On the other hand the Dieresis at the end of the fourth foot divides the verse into 
proportionate parts (sixteen and cight morae, or two to one), and gives a graceful tro- 
chaic movement to the hexameter. This is called the Bucolic Cxesura, and while com- 
mon in Greek, is not so in Latin even in bucolic poetry. JUVENAL, however, is fond of 
it, showing one in every fifteen verses. 

Ite domum saturae | venit Hesperus | ite capellae.—Vene. 

4. Verses without Ceesura are very rare; a few are found in ENnius (sce No. 28) and 
Lucitivs. Horack uses one designedly in A.P., 263. 

5. Elision is found most often in VERGIL (one case in every two verses) and least 
often in Lucan (leaving out ENNius and CLAUDIAN). CATULLUS, JUVENAL, HORACE, 
Ovip stand about mldway between these two extremes. It is very rare in the Thesis 
of the first foot, and is found oftcnest in the following order: the Thesis of the second 
foot, the Arsis of the fourth, the Arsis of the first, the Thesis of the third. 

6. Simple Hiatus is very rare in lines composed wholly of Latin words, except at the 
principal Cegura ; it is found after a final short syllable (excluding -m) but twice (V., 
Ee., 11.53; A.,1. 405) ; after a long monosyllable (omitting Interjections 9 and @) but 
once (V., A., Iv. 235). But before the principal Ceesura, or if the line contalns a Greek 
word, examples are not very uncommon. VeErerL has altogether about forty cascs ; 
Horace shows two cases (8., 1.1, 108 ; Epod., 13, 8) ; CATULLUS two in the Hexameter 
of the Elegiac Distich (66, 11 ; 107, 1); PRoPERTIUS one (111. 7, 49). 

%. Of Semi-hiatus Vere. shows some ten examples at the close of the Dactyl, butall 
of Grcek words except A., 111. 211 ; Ec., 3, 79; there are occasional examples elsewhere, 
as In Propertivs, Horace, efc. There are algo several examples of Semi-hiatus after a 
monosyllable in the first short of the Dactyl, as: Cat., xcvul.1; V., A., VI. 507; Hor., 
S., 1.9, 38. Hiatus after nwm occurs in Hor., S., 11. 2, 28. 

8. VEeRaiL is fond of Dlastolé, showing fifty-seven cases, all except thrce (A., 111. 
464, 702 ; XII. 648) of syllables ending in a consonant ; Horace, in Satires and Epistles, 
has eleven, once only of a vowel (S., 11. 3, 22); CATULLUS, three ; PRoPERTIUs, three ; 
TipuLwvs, four ; Manrrtiat (in the Distich), two ; VERer. also lengthens que sixteen 
times, but only when que is repeated in the verse, and before two consonants or a 
double consonant (except A., 111. 91) ; Ovrp exercises no such care. 

9. A short syllable formed by a final short vowel remains short before two con- 
sonants, of which the second is not a liquid (malnly ge, sp, st), especially in the fifth 
foot, less often In the first. Lucrt1us, LucREtivs, and ENNIUs have numerous exam- 
ples of this; VERer. but one case (A., XI. 309), except before zg; Horace has eight 
cases in the Satires ; PRoPERTIUs six ; TIBULLUS two cases, one before smaragdos. 

10. A Hexaineter should close (a) with a dissyllable preceded by a polysyllable of at 
least three syllables, or (b) with a trisyllable preceded by a word of at least two syllables. 
The preposition ls proclitic to its case. Exceptlons to this rule are common in early 
Latin, but decrease later. Thus Ennivs shows fourteen per cent. of exceptlonal lines. 
In later times artistic reasons sometimes caused the employment cven of a monosyllable 
at the end (see exs. 18, 19). 

11. Spondaic lines are exceptlonal in ENNius and Lucretius, more common iu 
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CaTULLUS, rare in VEReIL, Ovip, Horace, never in Trsuuius. The stricter poeta 
required that in this case the fourth foot should be a Dactyl, and then the two last feet 
were usually a single word. Entirely Spondaie lines are found in Ennrus (three cases, 
as Ann., 1. 66, M.) and Cat. (116, 3). 

12. Ennrus shows three peculiar casea of the resolution of the Thesis in the Dactyl, 
Ann., 267 3 Sat., 53 and 59. 

13. Hypermetrical verses running into the next by Synapheia are rare ; ¢.g., Lucnr., 
Vv. 846; CaT., 64, 298 ; 115,5. VEReIL has twenty cases, usually involving que or ve, 
but twice -m (A., V1. 160; G.,1., 295) ; three other cases are doubtful. Horace has 
two cases (in the Satires), Ovip three, VALERIUS FLaccus one. Horace has also 
four cases of two verses nnited by tmesis of a compound word. 

14. Pure dactylic lines are rare ; the most usual forms of the first four feet of the 
gstichic measure are these : Dsss, 15 per cent. ; Dsps, 11.8 per cent. ; ppss, 11 per cent. ; 
spss, 10 per cent. The most nncommon are sspD, 1.9 per cent. ; spppD, 2 pereent. The 
proportion of Spondee to Dactyl in the first four feet varies from 65.8 per cent. of 
Spondee in Catutuus to 45.2 per cent. in Ovip. The following statements are from 
Drobisch : (a) Excepting Ennrus, Cicero, and Situs Itanicus, Latin poets have 
more Dactyls than Spondees in the first foot. (0) Excepting Lucretius, more Spon- 
dees in the second. (c) Excepting VaLErius Fiaccus, more Spondees in the third. 
(d) Without exception, more Spondees in the fourth. 

15. Much of the beauty of the Hexameter depends on the selection and arrangement 
of the words, cousidered ag metrical elements. The examples given above have been 
chosen with especial reference to the picturesqne effect of the verse. Monogyllables at the 
end of the Hexameter denote surprise ; anapaestic words, rapid movement, and the like. 

Again, the Hexameter may be lowered to a conversational tone by large masses of 
Spondees, and free handling of the Cesura. Compare the Hexameters of Horace in 
the Odes with those in the Satires. 


785. Elegiac Pentameter (Catalectic Trimeter repeated). 


The Elegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pen- 
themimers, the first of which admits Spondees, the second does not. 
There is a fixed Dieresis in the middle of the verse, as marked above, 
which is commonly supplemented by the sémiterndria Cesura. The 
Pentameter derives its name from the old measurement: —Uv,—vvy, 
——,vv—,vv—; and the name is a convenient one, because the 
verse consists of 24 + 24 Dactyls. The Elegiae Distich is used in sen- 
timental, amatory, epigrammatic poetry. 

The musical measurement of the Pentameter is as follows : 

Sue | BSC Jre-J—ve | VY | =—— 

; A 
_ This shows why neither Syllaba Anceps nor Hiatus is allowed at the 
Dieresis, and explains the preference for length by nature at that point. 


At dolor fn lacrimis || vérterat 6mne 


meraim, T1B. LYVVLvVvvVSs 
Mé legat ét lécté | carmine déctus 

amét, Ov. LYVUL—s£ LYUVLYUVS 
At nunc barbariés | grandis habére 

nihil, Ov. L—LYUVsL 


Concéssim nillé || lége redfbit iter, 
Prop. £4—L4—4 
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The Elegiac Pentameter occurs only as a Clausula to the Heroic 
Hexameter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. Consequently the 
sense should not run into the following Hexameter (exceptions rare) : 


Saep(e) ego tentavi ciiras dépellere vind 

At dolor in lacrimas || verterat omne merum, T1B. 
Ingenium quondam fuerat pretidsius aurd 

At nunc barbariés || grandis habére nihil, Ov. 
Par erat inferior versus: risisse Cupidé 

Dicitur atque inum | surripuisse pedem, Ov. 
Saep(e) ego cum dominae duleés @ limine dtird 

Agniscd vices || haec negat esse domi, Tr. 


Nortes.—1. In the first two feet of the Pentameter, which alone can suffer variation, 
the forms are as follows: ps, 46 per cent.; DD, 24.5 per cent.; ss, 16 per cent.; sD, 13.5 
per cent. CATULLUS, however, has ss, 34.5 per cent. 

2. Elision is rare, especially in the second hemistich. When it occurs it is generally 
in the first Arsis or second Thesis, and usually affects a short vowel or -m. CATULLUS 
shows the greatest proportion of examples, Ovrp the smallest. Except in CatTutius and 
Lyepamvs there are fewer cases of Elision in the Pentameter than in the Hexameter. 

8. Elision and Diastolé in the Diseresis are rare. CaruLuius especially, and Pro- 
PERTIUs occasionally, have Elision. PrRorERtiIvus and Martian show each two cases 
of Diastolé (PRor., 11.8,8; 11. 24,4; Mant., 1X. 101,43; XIV.77, 2). 

4. A final short vowel before two consonants, one of which is a liquid or g, is 
lengthened twice in Trsut.us, and remains short once in Prorertius (TIB.,1. 5, 28; 
1.6,34; PRrop., rv. 4,48). 

5. Dialysis occurs in compounds of solv6 and yolv6; as, Cat., 66, 74 ; TrB., 1. 7, 2, etc. 

6. In the strict handling of the Pentameter by Ovip, the rule was that it should 
close with a dissyllable. Soin his Azores, OvrD shows no example of any other end- 
ing; and in his 77istia the proportion is one in one hundred and forty lines. In ear- 
lier times, however, there was no especial avoidance of polysyllabic endings, though 
more are found in CatuLius than in any other author. Peculiar is PRorERTIUS, who, 
while almost equalling Carutuvs in his disregard of the law of the dissyllabic ending 
in the first book, equals the Zristia of Ovip in the observance of it in his fourth. 
With dissyllabic ending the prevailing forms of the second Hemistich are — Vv Vv, —V, 
vV—,and—vV, Y—v, Y—, but TrBULLUs and Ovim, and in less degree CaTuUL- 
LUs, employ quite often ~VY—Vv, Ym and —~, VV, ~Y, YO. 


786. Dactylic Tetrameter Acat. (metrum Alemanium). 


Nine decet ait viridi nitidam caput LZVUVLYUVLUULYY 
POLY 2 <4 2 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede LZYUYVL— £- “yy 

Vitae simma brevis spem nés vetat L— L997 feos 


This verse occurs mainly in combination with an Jihyphallic to form the Greater 
Archilochian verse ; occasionally in stichic composition in SENEca ; also in Tsr., 
And., 625. 


787. Dactylic Tetrameter Cat. in Dissyllabum (Archi- 


lochium). 
Ait Epheson bimarisve Corinthi LVVLVYVVLYVUVLU 
O fortés péidraque passi ee 


Ménsérém cohibént Archyta, Hor 2=) 2. ee 
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Norr.—This line, which only occurs in the Alemanian System, may also be looked 
upon as an Acatalectic Tetrameter with a spondaic close. 


788, Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic in Syllabam (Lesser 
Archilochian). 


Pilvis et imbra sumis, Hor. LUV LUE 
Noter.—This line occurs mainly in the first three Archilochian Strophes. 


789. Dactylic Dimeter Catalectic in Dissyllabum ( Adonic). 
Térruit arbem, Hor. LYUVLY 


Notre.—Though gencrally measured thus, this verse is properly logacedic, and will 
recur under that head (792). It occurs mainly in the Sapphic stanza, and at the cloge 
of series of Sapphic Hendecasyllabics in SENECA. 


Logacedic Rhythms. 


790. The Logacedic Rhythm is a peculiar form of the Tro- 
chaic rhythm, in which the Arsis has a stronger secondary 
ictus than the ordinary 'l'rochee. 

Instead of the Trochee, the cyclic Dactyl or the irrational 
Trochee may be employed. ‘This cyclic Dactyl is represented 
in morae by 13, 4, 1; in music, by de = 7s a 4- 

When Dactyls are employed, the Trochee preceding is 
called a Basis, or Zread, commonly marked x. If the basis 
is double, the second is almost always irrational in Latin 
poetry. Instead of the Trochee, an Iambus is sometimes 
prefixed. Anacrusis and Syncopé are also found. 

Remarks.—1. Logacedic comes from Adocyos, prose, and dowdy, 


song, perhaps because the rhythms seem to vary as in prose, 
2. Dactyls are usually, but not necessarily, employed. 


No Dactyl. : ' 
791, Alcaic Enneasyllabic. 
Sf frictus illabatur orbis, Hor. _ 1 2v2e> 2 


Norze.—The Anacrusis should be long. Horace shows no exceptions in the fourth 
book and very few in the first three. The regular Cesura is the sémiquindria. 


; One Dactyl. 
792. Adonic. 


Térruit drbem, Hor. uu | ee 


ul 

Norsr.—Elision is not allowed in this verse. As far as its formation is concerned, it 
should cousist either of a dissyllable + a trisyllable, or the reverse. Proclitica and 
enclitics go with thcir principals. 
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793, Aristophanic (Choriambic). — 
Lydia dic per 6mnés, Hor. Sul ezvu fof s 
Nors.—This verse occurs mainly in thc lesser Sapphic Strophe of Horacg. 


A 


One Dactyl, with Basis. 
794, Pherecratéan. 
x 
Nigris aéquora véntis, Hor. 2>|Aauluel— n 


Novr.—This verse occurs in the fourth Asclepiadéan Strophe of Horacs ; also in 
CATULLUsS (XvII.) and the Prigpéa. No Elision is allowed by Horace, and there is no 
regular Ceesnra. 


795, Glycénic. 


x 
Emirabitur fnsoléns, Hor. 2>|ul]e2ul— x 


Nore.—This occurs in the second, third, and fourth Asclépiadéan strophes of 
Horace ; also in CaTuLtus (xvil.) and the Pridpéa. There is generally the sémiter- 
naria Cesura ; occasionally instead of it a Second Trochee. Elision of long syllables 
is very rare in Horace; Elision of a short before the long of the Dactyl more often. 
Horace also shows occasional liberties, such as Diastolé (0., 111. 24, 5), Dialysis (0.,1. 
23, 4), and lines ending with inonosyllables (0.,1. 3,193; 1.19,13; Iv. 1, 33). 


796, Phalaecéan (Hendecasyllabic). 


x 
Passer mértuus ést meaé puéllae. oe |. > 
Arid& modo piimic(e) éxpolitum “aes ee a | a 


Tuaé Lésbia sint satis supérque. CaT. Uv : — 


Notrs.—1. This verse, introduced into Latin by Lagvius, was used very often by 
Catui.us, MartraL, Puiny Minor, Petronivs, and Statius, as well as in the Prid- 
néa and elsewhere. 

2. In Greek the Basis was not unfrequently an Jambns. So, too, in CATULLUs, 
bnt the tendency in Latin was to make it a Spondee ; thns, in the Pridpéa, Perronius, 
and Marit it is always so, while Statius has but one case of a Trochec, and AusoniIus 
but one of an Jambns. 

8. The principal Czsura is the s@miquindria; but CaTuLuvs uses also almost as fre- 
quently Diceresis after the second foot. Occasionally there is a Diwresis after the third 
foot, supplemented by a Second Trochee Czesura. 

4. Elision is very common in Catuiiws ; in the Pridpéa, MARTIAL, and later it is 
very rare, if we exclnde Apheeresis from consideration. Hardening (723) is occasional, 
and CaTuULLUs shows a few cases of Semi-hiatus. A monosyllabic ending is very rare, 
with the exception of eg and est. 

5. CATULLUS, in 55, apparently shows a mixture of regular Phalaeceans and spurious 
Phalaeceans in which the Dactyl is supplanted by a Spondee. The poem is still under 
discussion. 


One Dactyl, with Double Basis. 
797, Sapphic (Hendecasyllabic). 
x x 
Afidiét civés + acuisse férrum, Hor. —v | —> | —f w |] —Yv |] —v 


Notrs.—1. Iu the Greek measure, often retained in CaruLtus, the Dactyl is meas- 
ured —, 4; in Horace, owing to a strong Ceesnra after the long it is regularly — WJ, 
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Farther, Catutuvs, like the Greeks, employed occasionally a Trochee in the second 
foot ; Horace made it a rale to employ only a Spondee there. 

2. The regular Cxcsura in Latin is the sémiquindria ; but the Third Trochee (84, 
Nn. 2) is found not unfrequently in CaruLtLus and Horace, but not later. The usage 
of Horace is peculiar in this respect : Iu the first and second books there are seven 
cases in two hundred and eighty-five verses ; in the third none at all; in the fourth 
twenty-two in one hundred and five verses; in the Carmen Saculare nineteen in 
fifty-seven verses. 

8. Elision is very common in CATULLUS, but occurs in Horace only in about one 
verse in ten. Later usage tends to restrict Elision. Licenses are extremely rare in the 
classical period. So Horace shows one example of Diastolé (0., m. 6,14). Mono- 
syllabic endings are not common, but the word is usually attached closely with what 
precedes. The last syllable is regularly long. 

4. Seneca shows some peculiarities : occasionally a Dactyl in the second foot, or a 
Spondee in the third ; occasionally also Dialysis. 


One Dactyl with Doubie Basis and Anacrusis. 


798, Alcaic (Greater) Hendecasyllabic. 


w xX x 
Vidés ut Alta | stét nivecandidim >:2U[2>|%v|2vuj[zan 
Sdracte néc iam || sistineant onis, Hor. 


NoteEs.—1. The second Basis is always a Spondee ; the few exceptions having been 
emended. The Anacrusis is regularly long ; Horace shows no exception in the fourth 
book and very few in the first three. The last syllable may be loug or short. 

2. The regular Czesura is 2 Diseresis after the second foot ; Horace shows but two 
exceptions in six hundred and thirty-four verses (0., 1. 37,14; 1v. 14,17). A few others 
show imperfect Ceesure, as O., 1. 16,21; 1.37,53 1. 17, 21. 

8. In regard to Elision, the facts are the same as in the case of the Sapphic. 

4. Licenses are not common: Diastolé occurs in H., O., u1.5,17; Hardening 
(723) occurs in H., O., m1. 4, 41; ur. 6,6. Tmesis is not unfrequent iu forms of 
quicumque (H., 0.,1.9, 14; 1. 16,2; 1.27, 14). 


Two Dactyls. 
799, Alcaie (Lesser) or Decasyliabic. 
Vértere fineribés triimphis, Hor. 40 | So | aoe 


Vv 


Notre.—The Cesura is regularly the s¢miterndria, occasionally the Second Trochee. 
Elision occurs 8 little less often in this measure than in the Hendecasyllabic. The last 
syllable is usually long. Diastolé occurs in H., O., 11. 13, 16. 


In all these, the Dactyl has a diminished value. More questionable 
is the logacedic character of the Greater Archilochian : 


800. Archilochian (Greater) = Dactylic Tetrameter and 
Trochaic Tripody. 
L009 | 200 | 200] -zGoGfeu|eu[ zu 


Sélvitur dcris hiéms grata vice | véris ét Favdni, Hor. 
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If measured logacedically, the two shorts of the Dactyl must be re- 
duced in value to one (ww = wv), and the logacedic scheme is 
Blea tat ev I-Ie l-~ 
Logacedic tetrapody + Logacedie tetrapody with Syncopé. 


Norr.—Dieresis is always found after the fourth foot, which is always Dactylic. 
The principal Ceesura is the sémiquinGria. In the third foot a Spondee is preferred, 
whereas the Greek model has more often the Dactyl. 


801. Choriambic Rhythms. —When a logacedic series is 
syncopated, apparent choriambi arise. What is |~v |v | 
seems to be —-vv—. Genuine choriambi do not exist in 
Latin, except, perhaps, in the single line Pu., Mfen., 110. 


802, Asclépiadéan (Lesser). 


This verse is formed by a Catalectic Pherecratean followed by a 
Catalectic Aristophanic. 


Méecénas atavis || édite régibis, , 
Hor. —>[*vl[ervl|lszrvleza, 


Norrs.—1. There should be Disrcsis, complcte or incomplete (i.¢e., weakencd by 
Elision), between the two halves. Only two exceptions are cited (H., O., 11. 12, 25; Iv. 
8,17). The Cesura is regularly the sémitern@ria in Moracg, less often the Second 
Trochce. 

2. Elision occurs about as often as in the Elegiac Pentameter. It occurs most often 
in the first Dactyl and in the stichic measure. The final syllable may be short or 
long; but a monosyllable is rare. Licenses are likewise rare, as Diastolé (H., 0., 1. 
3, 36). 


803. Asclépiadéan (Greater). 
Niillam Vare sacri || vite pris || séveris 4rborem, Hor. 


£> Ju pepe [el wv | Z| aa 

Norr.—This verse differs from the preccding by having a Catalectic Adonic (792) 
inserted between the two halves. Disresis always separates the partsin Horace. The 
rules of Elision are the same as in the preceding verse. 


804. Sapphic (Greater). 


Té deds Gré Sybarin || cir properds amands, Hor. 
x 
2uf2z>[ev fer | ezvfKl—a 
NorEe.—This verse differs from the lesser Sapphic by the insertion of a catalectic 


Adonic. Itis found only in Horace (0., 1.8). Diseresis always occurs after the fourth 
foot, and there is also a sémiquin@ria Caesura. 
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805, Pridpéan (Glyconic + Pherecratéan). 
Hiinc liicim tibi dédicé | cénsecr6que Pridpe, Cat. 


x x 
var ede | ee el) 


Note.—Dicresis always follows the Glycouic, but neither Hiatus nor Syllaba Anceps 
is allowable. The verse occurs in Cat. 17 aud Priap. 85. 


Cretic and Bacchic Rhythms. 


806. These passionate rhythms are found not unfrequently 
in PLAutTus and occasionally elsewhere. They both belong 
to the Quinquepartite or Five-Highths class. 

The distribution of the Créticus is 3 + 2 morae. 

The metrical value of the Créticus is —~— (Amphimacer). 

For it may be substituted the First Peon, —v vv, or the 
Fourth Peon, vvv-. 


Notge.—Double resolution iu the same foot is not allowable, and there is rarely more 
than one resolution iu a verse. Instead of the middle short an irrational long is some- 
times found. 


807. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 42ve|[e2vu2z| 22 |e 

Ex bonfs péssum(i) ét fraiduléntissumi, Pu., Capé., 235. 

NotEe.—Resolution is not allowed at the end nor in the second foot immediately be- 
fore a Cesura. The Arsis immediately preceding (é.e., of the second and fourth foot) 
is regularly pure. 

808. Zetrameter Catalectic. 2vue|ev2|2oZee 

Da mi(hi) héc mél meim sf m(é) amas s(i)aidés, PL., Trin., 244. 


Note.—The existence of such lines is disputed, but the balance of authority seems 
to be in favor of recognising them. 


809, Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Nésce sdlt(em) hance quis ést, PL., Ps., 262. 2us | ee 


Note.—This verse is found usnally at the close of a Cretic system, or with Trochaic 
Septenarii. it follows the same rules as the Tetrameter, that is, the last loug is not 
resolved and the second Arsis is kept pure. 


810. Acatalectic Cretie Trimeters are rare and not always certain. 

Compare Pt., Trin., 267, 269, 271; Ps., 1119; Most., 338 ; Cata- 
lectic Trimeters and Dimeters are even more uncertain. Compare PL., 
Trin., 275; Truce., 121. 


811. The Bacchius has the following measure: v « <, = 14+ 


2 + 2 morae ( oe 7 a) or if the descending form « <u be re- 
garded as the normal one 2 + 2 + 1 morae (JJ J). 


nr ame amma 
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For the long two shorts are sometimes substituted. On the other 
hand, an irrational long may be used for the short, and occasionally 
two shorts are also thus used. 


812, Bacchic Tetrameter. e 

Quibas néc locast fillu’ néc spés parété U2 ze | Vee | use| ued 

Miséricérdiér niilla mést fémindram UO Ue | Vee | Ucn | used 

Note.—In this verse there is usually a Ceesura after either the second or third 
Jambus ; rarely Disresis after the second Bacchius. The Arsis is kept pure in the 
second and fourth feet if the following long closes a word. Not more than one dissyl- 


labic Arsis is allowable. Usually there is only one resolved Thesis, very rarely two, 
never more than three. 


813, Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Ad detaét(em) agandam, PL., Trin., 232. wi 2 A) eee 
Notr.—This is rare except at the close of a Bacchic series, to form the transition 


to another rhythm. 


814, Bacchic Hexameter occurs in nine lines in a monologue in PL., 
Am., 633-642. Hypermetric combination into systems is found in PL., 
Men., 571 ff, and Varro, Sat., p. 195 (R.). 


Ionic Rhythm. 


815. The Ionic Rhythm is represented by Iénicus 4 maiore 


——-vy a sl am For the Idnicus & maidre may be substituted 
the Ditrochaeus -U—v. This is called Andclasis (breaking- 
up). 
The verse is commonly anacrustic, so that it begins with 
the thesis vv :—~—. Such verses are called I6nici 4 minGre. 
The second long has a strong secondary ictus. 


In the early Latin, beginning with Enntivs, the verse was used with 
much license. Resolution of the long syllables was common as well as 
the use of irrational long, and the contraction of two short syllables 
into along. Horace alone shows the pure Ionic. 

The ldnicus is an excited measure, and serves to express the frenzy 
of distress as well as the madness of triumph. 


816. Zetrameter Catalectic Ionic & maiére (Sétadéan). 


This measure, introduced by Ennius, was used with great freedom 
by the earlier poets; but a stricter handling is found in later Latin 
poets, as Perronius, Marti, efe. 


31 
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Nadm quam varia sint genera 
poématirum, Baébl, 42-vuu | scvyvvy] 2vu—>| Zk 
Quémque longé discinct(a) ali(a) 
~ Ab aliis, sic nésce.—Accius. 2 v—> | z—-Uu | Wu-—>] 2A 
@ 
Later Latin : 
The most common scheme is the pure Ionic with Anaclasis, espe- 
cially in the third foot. Irrational longs are not used, and there is 
rarely more than one resolution, as: vuo—v vu or —YuuuY. 


Méllés veterés Déliaci mani recfsf 2-UvV Lv eee 
tér corripuf terribilém manfi bipénmem. « —UU 2—YUueveve— 
—PRrop. 


817, A combination of the Jonic & mdidre into systems is found in 
LaeEvius, who has a system of ten followed by a system of nine. Some 
traces of similar arrangement have been observed in the Satires of 
VARRO. 


818, Zetrameter Catalectie Ionic & minore (Galliambic). 


This verse was introduced by Varro in his Alenippéan Satires, and 
appears also in CaTULLUS, 63, and in some fragments of MAxEcENas. 

In Catutius the two short syllables may be contracted (ten times 
in the first foot, six times in the third), and the long may be resolved, 
but not twice in the same Dimeter (except 63), and very rarely in the 
first foot of the second Dimeter (once in 91), but almost regularly in 
the penultimate long. Dizresis between the two Dimeters is regular. 
Anaclasis is found in the majority of the lines ; regularly in the first 
Dimeter (except 18, 54, 75). 

The frequent resolutions and conversions give this verse a peculiarly 
wild character. 


Ordinary Scheme: 


Without Anaclasis: pu 2z—-UuUe—vuUVU z—vVVEe 
With Anaelasis : VU LV—H—VL—VUU LZU—UE, 


Anacrustic Scheme: 
Without Anaclasis: vu: 2—vu |] e-—ftyuy|4-vuf]u-t 


With Anaelasis : vureun—y]e—turu ]2zv—vu fui - 
Et efr(um) omni(a) adfrem furi- 

binda latibula VvusL—vUV Lau Ue 
Quo nds decet cit&tis celerare tri- 

pudiis —KH— BUH VY 42H UV ZUU UE 


Itaqu(e) it domum Cybébés teti- 
gére lassulaé VV 4UKH VU 4— UV ZU 
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tt 


Super 4lta vectus Attis celeri rate 


maria VY LZYUK—YU 42H—UU ZUNE 
Iam idm dolet quod égi iam iém- 
que paenitét.—Car. — 40H 4 eV Ve’ 


819, Dimeter Catalectic Ionic & minore (Anacreontic). 


This verse is found first in Larvius, then in SENEcA, PETRONIUS, 
and later. Anaclasis is regular in the first foot. The long syllable 
may be resolved, or the two shorts at the beginning may be contracted. 
The verse may end in a Syllaba Anceps. 


Vener(em) igitur 4lm(um) adérans UUUUVLUL— 
Seu fémin(a) isve més est SERS EC 
It(a) ut alba Noctilicast. VULYULUL— 


Nore.—Owing to the similarity of the verse to the Iambic Quaternarius Catalectic it 
is also called the Hemiambic. 


Compound Verses. 


820, lambelegus (Iambic Dimeter and Dactylic Trimeter Cat.). 


This verse occurs only in the second Archilochian Strophe of 
< Horde, ‘and i is often scanned as two verses : 


ees “Ta vina Térquaté mové || cénsule préssa meé.—Hor. 
ie j > > 
= Ny vevl<cl<ervl-,| 
a euvlevul 27] 


821. Hlegiambus (Dactylic Trimeter Cat. and Iambie Dimeter), 


This verse occurs only in the third Archilochian Strophe of Horace, 
and is often-scanned as two verses : 
a. Désinet imparibis | certire sabmdtis pudér.— Hor. 
a 
Colo l=st-.4 
822. Versus Reizidnus (lambic Dimeter and Anapaestic Tripody 
-Catalectic). 


Redi, qué fugis nunc? téné tend. | Quid stélidé clémas? 
Qui(a) dd tris virds i(am) ego déferam || Nomén tidm. Qu(am) dbrem ? 
PL., Awl., 415. 
Wweou— > wuu—f—-vu-24— 
AF ZU UY LS v—|—« —_—Li— 
NoTE.—From the time of Retz, after whom this verse has been named, it has been 
the subject of a great deal of discussion. In regard to the first part of the verse there 
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is considerable unanimity, in regard to the second opinions differ. Some regard it as 
an Iambic Dimeter Catalectic Syncopated (WU 2 Uie.z VU); others as an Iambic 
Tripody Catalectic(\U <u 2—), SPENGEL regards it as a Hypercatalectic Ana- 
paestic Monometer, and he has been followed with a variation in the nomenclature in 
the above scheme. Leo regards it as Logaedic. The most recent view (KioTz) 
regards it as sometimes Logacedic, and sometimes Anapaestic. 


823. 1. PLautus shows several verses compounded of a Cretie Di- 
meter and a Catalectic Trochaic Tripody. These verses are usually, 
but not always, separated by Dieresis. Examples: Ps., 1285, 1287. 

2. Some authorities consider verses like PL., Mfost., 693, Rud., 209, 
compounded of a Cretic Dimeter and a Clausula. Others regard them 
as Catalectic Cretic Tetrameters. 


The Cantica of Early Latin. 


824, The construction of the Cantica (in ‘the narrow sense) of 
Piavutus and TERENCE is still a matter of dispute. Three opinions 
have been advanced. One looks at them as antistrophic, following 
the scheme A.B.B.; others hold that the scheme is 4.B.a. The third 
view is that with some exceptions the Cantica are irregular com posi- 
tions, without a fixed principle ef responsion. 

In Terence, Trochaic Octonarii are always followed by Trochaic 
Septenarii, and very frequently the Trochaic Septenarii are followed 
by Iambic Octonarii. In Puautus there are long series of Cretic and 
Bacchiec verses, and sometimes these alternate, without, however, any 
regular scheme, with other verses. 

A Bacchic Trochaic Canticum is found in PL., Mere., 335-363, as 
follows: I. 2 Bace. Tetram.; II. 4 Anap. Dim.; III. 1 Troch. Octon. ; 
IV. 13 Bace. Tetram.; V. 1 Troch. Octon.; VI. 2 Bacc. Tetram.; VII. 
1 Troch. Octon.; VIII. 2 Bacec. Tetram.; IX. 2 Troch. Octon. 

A Trochaic Iambie Canticum is TER., Ph., 153-163. A. 153-157: 
2 Troch. Octon.; 1 Troch. Sept.; 1 lamb, Octon. B. 158-163; 1 Troch. 
Octon.; 2 Troch. Sept.; 3 Iamb. Octon.; 1 lamb. Quater. (Clausula). 


The Cantica of Later Latln. 


825, 1. The Cantica of Srneca are composed mostly in Anapaestic 
Dimeters, closed frequently, though not necessarily, by a Monometer. 
A Dactyl is common in the first and third feet. The Spondee is like- 
wise very common, a favourite close being —Wuv—<z. The Dizresis 
between the Dimeters is regular. Examples: Here. Fur., 125-203. 
In Ag., 310-407, Dimeters and Monometers alternate. 

2. Iambic Dimeters, occasionally alternating with Trimeters, but 
usually stichic, are found occasionally ; as Med., 771-786. 
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3. Peculiar to Seneca is the use of a large variety of Logacedic 
measures in his Cantica. So we find not unfrequently the following 
in stichic repetition: Lesser Asclepiadéans, Glyconics, Sapphic Hen- 
decasyllabies, Adonies, and other imitations of Horatian measures ; 
but there are few traces of antistrophic arrangement. 


Lyric Metres of Horace. 


826. In the schemes that follow, the Roman numerals refer to 
periods, the Arabic to the number of feet or bars, the dots indicate 
the end of a line. 


I. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 1. Lesser Asclepiadean Verse (802) 
repeated in tetrastichs. 


—>|[welefrvi-vl-,1 3 
4 3 
—>|rvJetrul[-vl—-,] 3 
* 3 
Seo wel —4i-,| 3 
—>|ovletrvi-vi-,b 3 


OV i. 1; 111.3903 Iv. 8. 


Il. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 2. Glyconics (795) and Lesser 
Asclepiadean (802) alternating, and so forming tetrastichs. 


ls 

sy, =y =F a = 3 
Slee tet=ei-v-|l|-,0 3 
ie |i-,! i 
3 

eae ee Ii—vl—nne G 


O., I. 3, 13, 19, 36; 111.9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 285 IV. I, 3. 


Ill. Asclépiadéan Strophe No.3. Three Lesser Asclepiadean Verses 
(802) followed by a Glyconic (795). 


—>|rv[etre|-vl—-, 3 
—> [we letrul—-vl—-, 3 
eee i ie i-vl—, 2 
ae | —-.|—, 4 


OP. Gas .6248 33° Tl. 123 Wl. 10, 165. 1Vi9gy 12. 
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IV. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 4. Two Lesser Asclepiadean Verses 
(802), a Pherecratean (794), and a Glyconic (795). 


1 > Sei eae 
-> | ae 
I.->|rejol—,| UI. 
eo Oy | ; 


O.,.1. 5, 14721) 235 eg a tv ae 


V. Asclépiadéan Strophe No. 5. Greater Asclepiadean (803), re- 
peated in fours. 


eek 

=> | Ee ee 3 
us 2 
3 
—> [rv fetwel[etoel|—-vl-,) 3 
3 
—>[ryfedreletnvi-vi-,$ 3 
3 
See el oe es) 2 

—_ we ufiwy cae = _ 
wy | v | Al 3 


O., 1. 11, 18; Iv. TO. 


VI. Sapphic Strophe. Three Lesser Sapphics (797), and an Adonic 
(792), which is merely a Clausula. In the Sapphic Horace regularly 


breaks the Dactyl. : 

x x 

<v LSet | —~ | — ae 
x x 

-v1|—>l=—T~ |—-»~ |—- oa 
x x 
=—w | —> jet |Sel]2 i e 
wu l—ul 2 


0., I. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; II. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16; Ut. 8, 11, 
14, 18, 20, 22, 27; IV. 2, 6, 11: Carmen Saeculare. 


Notr.—In Greek the third and fourth verses run together to form a single verse. 
In Latin this is rare ; one case is found in Caruuus, rx, 11, and three in Horace, 0., 
1. 2,193 25, 11; 11.16, 7 ; but the occurrence of Hiatus between the two lines in HoRAcE 
(0., 1. 2, 473; 12,73 12,313 22, 15, etc.) may be considered as indicating that the verses 
were conceived as separate. Elision and Hiatus are also occasionally found in the 
lines. Elision, second and third: Cat., 11,22; H., 0.,11. 2,18; 16,34; Iv. 2,22; 
third and fourth: Cart., 11,19; H., 0.,1v. 2,23; ¢.S.,47. Hiatus, first and second: 
H., 0.,1. 2,413; 12,253 1. 16,5; 11. 12,29; 27,33; second and third: H., 0.,1.2,6; 
12,63 25,18; 30,63 11. 2,63; 4,6; 11. x1, 50; 27, 10. 
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VII. Lesser Sapphie Strophe.  Aristophanic *(793), and Greater 
Sapphic (804). Two pairs are combined into a tctrastich. 


wel evlel—,4 4 
eg 2 
ee yee |—v [| —,) i 
wef-vlel|—_ i 
BG x i 
—v[—> tlre ledlrv | -vlel-,d 5 

0., 1. 8. A 


VIII. Aleate Strophe. ‘Two Alcaic verses of eleven syllables (798), 
a Trochaic Quaternarius with Anacrusis (772), and one Alcaic verse of 
ten (799). 


x x 


S > zy 

ee le + | — al 
x x 5 

Ss > 

Seo! |—~l—,4 Pe 
eee = | — 5 me 
‘<: * oe 4 
s ; 
wulrul[-v 1-7] 4 


O., 1. 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37; U1, 3, 5, 7,9, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 17, 19, 20; Ill. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29; IV. 4, Q, 15, 17. 

Notr.—Elision between the verses is much more rare than in the Sapphic strophe ; 
it occurs but twice : O., 11. 3,27; 1.29, 85. Hiatus, on the other hand, is very common. 


IX. Arechilochian Strophe No.1. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), and 
a Lesser Archilochian (788), two pairs to a tetrastich. 


muy love l—tuvl[—-vyl]—vel|—-—-] 2 
=vuf—uy|—-7z] : 
3 
—vul]—vul—-tyvl|—-vy —vv |---|] B 
—vul—vvu |] — : 
| =x i : 

Day, 1M She 


X. Archilochian Strophe No. 2. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), and 
an lambelegus (820). 


2 > 
Sov 1 -Zl-v i=, 


Epod., 13. 
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XI. Archilochian Strophe No. 38. An Iambic Trimeter (762), fol- 
lowed by an Elegiambus (821). 


> > = 

Srv 1 -Zl-¥ 1 -Z 1-1 =,l 
> > 

Ziv l-Zl-vl-_ 


Epod., 11. 


XII. Archilochian Strophe No. 4. A Greater Archilochian (800), 
and a Trimeter Iambic Catalectic (763). Two pairs combined to form 
a tetrastich. 


4uvevvuzevvus.vuyu | 2u—-vu—y 


SN NN 


he Thy Be 

This verse may be considered as Logacedic, thus (800) : 
—-2I-Bl-Bl-wt-vt-vlel-al | 
Sime l-Jl-vl-vlel—al 6 
<2 HZ IH pew ee lee le leal 4 
Sev 1-9 hee [=e 11a 6 


XIII. Alemanian Strophe. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), followed 
by a Catalectic Dactylic Tetrameter (787). 


AVYULZYUYU4ZYUYU LUV LAU eo 


ae eS ee aS eS | LUVLY 
O., 1. 7, 28; Epod., 12. 


Nore.—The Tetrameter may be considered acatalectic with a Spondee in the fourth 
place (787, N.). 


XIV. Jambic Trimeter repeated (762). 
ae Paes = aie = 
> ev |—7|-v|—21-v la, 


LE'pod., 17. 

XV. Jambic Strophe. Iambic Trimeter (762), and Dimeter (765). 
2 oY La = i eae 
Ge em 


Epod., 1-10. 
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XVI. Pythiambic Strophe No. 1. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), or 
Versus PYthius, and an Jambic Dimeter (765). 


LISI LIGLISG LISI LIGILGD 
GVL2u-GLU— 


Epod., 14, 15. 


XVII. Pythiambic Strophe No. 2. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), and 
an Iambic Trimeter (760). 


LY £2ZYYV LS YyVLVYULUY LY 
IF Fak EO) OD 


Epod., 16, 


XVIII. Zrochaic Strophe. A Catalectic Trochaic Dimeter (772), 
and a Catalectic Iambic Trimeter (763). Two pairs make a tetra- 
stich. 


ed ee 
VLU VY LY eV LY 


LO. 18. 


XIX. The Jonic System is found once in Horace ; it consists of ten 
Idnici 4 minore feet, variously arranged by metrists. Some regard the 
system as composed of ten Tetrameters followed by a Dimeter. Others, 
with more probability, divide into two Dimeters followed by two Tri- 
meters. The scheme may be made & maidre by Anacrusis. 


Lonicus & minére scheme : 


Miserarum(e)st neque améri vus—vuus— i 
dare lidum neque dulci vus.—vus—| 
mala vino laver(e) aut exanimari vuemvuse—vus—| 


metuentés patruae verbera linguae vu ey e—vUsH | 


Jonicus & mdatére scheme : 


vu ——vv|—--]| I, 2 
vu roney|o-—| 2 
A 
vv —-—vy|—-vy | --— II. 3 
vu m—wy | —-—uy | --—— 3 re 
A : 


Qh Ti, TB: 
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827. INDEX OF HoRATIAN ODES AND METRES. 


Book. ODE. METRE. | Book. ODE. METRE. | Boor. ODE. METRE. 
[reel eee Lgl) IME euler cence Vili. || Le 1S Seer ceee vi. 
Oh 3 Ge Ae vi Ol eee ee en vi. TY ec aeeAntes, li 
ies cases ii Shae ee Viii. 20 eee vi 
Ys een x ANE Re vi. OL os eee viii 
DiShueh Sere ee iv. ye aro tee viii. PPAR EE ECH 6 vi 
(ee. soe lil 6... cee vi. 23 one ee viii 
Fe 5 Xiil. | D ieee ae 3 viii. O48 ee li 
C. .. 2k eee vii Seer eae vi. DOs « See ii 
9. eee Vili Oh. cca viii 265 3. nee vili 
MOMS 0 eee vi OS es. eee vi Qi oa: oe vi 
MM sss. s ssa Vv MLR sc occ eee viii 28. oc ace li 
1) eee on vi o (ARE con ili DON: ost crene viii 
Ls aes cae es li Ds chs ce. eens viii 30.66 ee i 
Ty ee eicteene tte iv. es cee viii. 
15) er 5 iii. UD Sekine will, | TV. dW. .2 eee ii. 
GER cee Viii LG), os cenecet Vi. PRP 560 © vi 
Merete. ves. wreueee viii UW eran eiaeen viii Poo 0 ii 
LE .eeeesrocte Vv. iS eee ce Xvili 4... eee viii 
UR ames o.c8 ii. Se eek carats viii De. coe iii 
PAU eae do oe Vi. URES, ars viii 6 vi 
ies ecetessteee ces iv. Vi ee ix. 
B20). wee ee vale!) Deal eres cee ce viii. os i. 
3 do 5 OOe iv. CO Se een viii DO) ... cael viii 
Oe RE Ao Sa lil One cenarsees viii 10, 23.2350 Vv 
Os ces eee vi Ay ers ce Vili Te... eee vi 
Ch eee: 5 Vili Dis sraneroceee Vili 125... 23 ili 
ONE. «. Hock eee viii 6. scene Vili 1s: 2. ee iv 
SS .8. 62 xiii (Gb cocas c iv 14, 2... ee vili 
PAD) IS 5 n Vili Bisacs eee vi. 15,.... 2a viii. 
OO)... occ cee vi. OF cee ii. | Carmen Saeculare vi. 
Sil. eee viii. 1 Cs oc iii. | Epod, 1~10..... XV. 
SPARS oo Gu vi. Th eens vi. ll. xi 
83 eo.0.0. 0 0Re lil WD ere ca areavs Xix 12... eee Xi 
SAN. ees Vill TS i ae Pear iv 13. 3 soe x 
BD eck sore viii 1b ere neeero c vi 14. 2.5 ee xvi 
Oot teoresins il Dooce cre ens ii OR: <.ee eee Xvi 
Biife =: stereo Vill ANG! 25 8 care lil 16%.....4eee xvii 


APPENDIX. 


ROMAN CALENDAR. 


The names of the Roman months were originally adjectives. The 
substantive ménsis, month, may or may not be expressed: (ménsis) 
Ianuadrius, Februarius, and soon. Before Augustus, the months July 
and August were called, not Iilius and Augustus, but Quintilis and 
Sextilis. 

The Romans counted backward from three points in the month, 
Calends (Kalendae), Nones (Nénae), and Ides (Idiis), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives : Kalendae Ianuariae, Nonae Fe- 
brudriae, Idis Martiae. The Calends are the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus: 


In March, July, October, May, 

The Ides are on the fifteenth day, 

The Nones the seventh; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 


In counting backward (‘‘ come next Calends, next Nones, next Ides”) 
the Romans used for ‘‘the day before” pridié with the Acc.: pridié 
Kalendas Ianuarias, Dec. 31; pridis Nonads Ian, = Jan. 4; pridié Idfis Ian, 
= Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diem tertium, quartum, 
etc., before the Accusative, so that ante diem tertium Kal. Ian. means 
‘two days before the Calends of January; ” ante diem quartum, or a. d. 
iv., or iv. Kal, Ian., ‘‘ three days before,” and soon. This remarkable 
combination is treated as one word, so that it can be used with the 
prepositions ex and in: ex ante diem iii, Nénas Iiinias fisque ad pridié 
Kal. Septembrés, from June 3 to August 31; differre aliquid in ante diem 
xv. Kal. Nov., to postpone a matter to the 18th of October. 

Leap YeEAR.—In leap year the intercalary day was counted between 
a. da. vi. Kal. Mart. and a, d. vii. Kal, Mart. It was called a, d. bis sex- 
tum Kal. Mart., so that a, d. vii. Kal. Mart. corresponded to our February 
28, just as in the ordinary year. 


To turn Roman Dates into English. 


For Nones and Ides.—I. Add one to the date of the Nones and Ides, 
and subtract the given number. 
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For Calends.—I1. Add two to the days of the preceding month, and 
subtract the given number. 


EXAMPLES: a. d. viii. Id. Ian. (18 + 1 — 8) = Jan. 6; a. 4d. iv. Non. 
Apr. (5 + 1—4) = Apr. 2; a. d. xiv. Kal, Oct. (30 + 2 — 14) = Sept. 18. 
Year.—To obtain the year B.c., subtract the given date from 754 
(753 B.c. being the assumed date of the founding of Rome, annd urbis 
conditae). To obtain the year a.p., subtract 753. 
Thus: Cicero was born 648, a, u. c. = 106 B.c. 
Augustus died 767, a.u.c. = 14 A.D. 


Notr.—Before the reform of the Calendar ty Julius Cesar in B.c. 46, the year 
consisted of 355 days, divided into twelve months, of which March, May, Quintflis 
(July), and October had 31 days, February 28, the remainder 29. To rectify the 
Calendar, every second year, at the discretion of the Pontifices, a month of varying 
length, called ménsis intercalaris, was inserted after the 23d of February, 


ROMAN SYSTEMS OF MEASUREMENT. 


Lona Measure. SQuaRE MEASURE, 
4 digiti = 1 palmus, : 100 pedés, Ls 1 seripulum. 
4 palmi == I pés (11.65 in.). quadrati 
6 amd} — prewes: 36 wertyala = 1 clima. 
13 pedés 4 climate = 1 actus. 
2} pedés = 1 gradus. 2 actis = 1 itigerum (acre). 
2 gradis, t — ee 
5 pedés = The ifigerum contains 28,800 

125 passus = I stadium. sq. ft. Rom.; 
8 stadia = I mille passuum Eng. acre = 43,560 sq. ft. 
(mile). 

Dry Measure. Liquip MEASURE. 
14 cyathi = I acétabulum. 14 cyathi = I acétébulum. 
2 acétabula = I quartarius. 2 acétabula = 1 quéartarius. 
2 quartarii = 1 hémina. 2 quartarii — 1 hémina. 
2 héminae = I sextarius. 2 héminae = 1 sextarius (pint). 
8 sextariI — 1 sémodius. 6 sextaril = 1 congius. 
2 sémodif = 1 modius(peck). 4 congif = 1 frna, 

2 tirnae = I amphora. 
20 amphorae = | culleus, 
ROMAN WEIGHTS. 

3 siliquae = 1 obolus. 2 sicilici = I sémincia. 
2 oboli = I scripulum, 2 sémfinciae = 1 tincia, 
2 scripula = 1 drachma, 12 finciae = 1 libra (pound). 
2 drachmae = 1 sicilicus. 
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Nores.—1. The multiples of the fincia were sésciincia (14), sextans (2), qua- 
drans (3), triéns (4), quinctinx (5), sémis (6), septiinx (7), bés (8), dodrans (9), dex- 
tans (10), detinx (11). 

2. The libra was also called @s (see below), which latter is taken as the unit in all 
measures, and the foregoing divisions applied to it. Hence, by substituting as for 
ilgerum, we have definx as 34 of a ifigerum, dextans as 49, ¢éc. 


ROMAN MONEY. 


The unit was originally the as (which was about a pound of copper), 
with its fractional divisions. This gradually depreciated, until, after 
the second Punic war, the unit had become a séstertius, which was 
nominally 2} assés. 


2} assis = I séstertius (about 25 dénarii = 1 aureus (nummus), 
4 cts.). 1000 séstertif = 1 séstertium 
2 séstertii = 1 quinarius, ($42.94 to Augustus’s time). 


2 quinaril = 1 dénéarius, 


Notr.—Séstertium (which may be a fossilised Gen. Pl. = séstertidrum) was 
modified by distributives (rarely by cardinals), thus: bina séstertia, 2000 sesterces. 
But in multiples of a million (deciéns centéna milia séstertium, é.¢., séster- 
tidrum), centéna milia was regularly omitted, and séstertium declined as a neuter 
singular. HS stands as well for séstertius as séstertium ; and the mcaning is regu- 
lated by the form of the numeral; thus HS yiginti (XX) = 20 séstertif; HS vicéna 


(XX) = 20 séstertia, é.c., 20,000 sestertil. 


ROMAN NAMES. 


The Roman usually had three names ; a ndmen, indicating the géns, 
a cégndmen, indicating the familia in the géns, and the praendmen, indi- 
cating the individual in the familia. 

The ndmina all end in ius. The cdgndmina have various forms, in 
accordance with their derivation. For example: Q. Miicius Scaevola 
(from seaevos, left hand). ; 

The praendmina are as follows, with their abbreviations: 


Aulus, A. Licius, I. Quintus, Q. 
Appius, App. Marcus, M. — Servius, Ser. 
Gaius, C. Minius, ME, Sextus, Sex. 
Gnaeus, Cn. Mamercus, Mam. Spurius, Sp. 
Decimus, D. Numerius, Num. Titus, T. 
Kaesi, K. Piblius. Py Tiberius, Ti., Tib: 


Norrs,—1. Adoption from one géns into another was indicated by the termination 
-lanus, From the fourth century a.p. a second cégndmen was also called an 
agnomen. 

2. Daughters had no peculiar praendmina, but were called by the name of the géns 
in which they were born. If there were two, they were distinguished as maior and 
minor ; if more than two, by the numerals tertia, quarta, etc. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 


INDEX OF VERBS. 


[The References are to the Sections.] 


Ab-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 
anaes (aGo), ere, -égi, -Actum, 
60, 1. 
ab-icid (1AcId), ere, -iéci, -iectum, 
160, 3. 
ab-lud, ere, -lui, -litum, 162. 
ab-nuo, ere, -nui (-nuittirus), 162. 
ab-oled, Gre, Evi, itum, 137, 6. 
ab-olésc5, -ere, -olévi, -olitum, 140. 
ab-ripid (RAPIO), -ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 146 
abs-condd (pd), ere, -di (-didi), 
ditum, 151, 1. : 
ab-sist6, -ere, -stiti, 154, 1. 
ab-sum, -esse, ab-fui, a-fui, 117. 
ac-cend6, -ere, -cendi, -cénsum, 
160, 2. 
ac-cidd (CADO), ere, -cidi, 165, a. 
ac-cipid (CAPIO), ere, -cépi, -cep- 
tum, 160, 3. 
ac-col6d (coL6), ere, -colui, -cultum, 
152, 3. 
ac-cumbd, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
144 
ac-curro, ere, ac-curri, -cursum, 
155, 134, m1. 
aced, Gre, acul, ¢o be sour. 
acéscG, ere, acui, to get sour. 
ac-quirG (QUAERO), ere, -quisivi, 
-quisitum, 137, c. 
acu6, ere, acul, actiitum, 162. 
ad-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 
ae (EMO), ere, -Emi, -Emptum, 
nSTe: 
ad-ipiscor, I, ad-eptus sum, 165. 
ad-iuv6, are, -iiivi, -iitum, 158. 
ad-oléscé, ere, -olévi, -ultum, 140. 
ad-orior, -oriri, -ortus sum, 166. 
ad-scise6, ere, -scivi, -scitum, 140. 
ad-sist6, ere, -stiti, 154, 1. 
ad-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
50, I. 
ad-st6, -stare, -stiti, 151, 2. 
te ad-esse, ad-ful (af-fui), 
The 
ad-vesperasc6, ere, avi, 140. 
aegrésco, ere, to fall sick. 
ae ter -ferre, at-tuli, al-laitum, 
ei. 
af-fligo, ere, -flixi, -flictum, 147, 2. 


ag-gredior, -gredi, -gressus, 165. 

a-gnosc6, ere, a-gnovi, a-gnitum 
(agnotirus), 140. 

ago, ere, €gi1, ictum, 160, 1. 

a10, 175, 1. 

albed, tre, to be white. 

alged, Gre, alsi, 147, 1. 

-lexi, 

*(-licui) 

al-lu6, ere, -lui, -litum, 162. 

ald, ere, alui, al(i)tum, 142, 3. 

amb-ig6 (ago), ere, 172, 1. 

amb-i6 (EO), ire, ivi (ii), itum, 169, 
Ry I: 


al-licid, ere -lectum, 150, r. 


amicui, 


amixi, ) amictum 


amicid, ire, ( 
142, 4, 161. 
amplector, i, amplexus, 165. 
ang6, ere, anxi, 149, 5 
an-nud, ere, annul (annitum), 162. 
ante-celld, ere, 154. 
ante-sto, -stare, -steti, 151, 2. 
a-perid, -Ire, aperul, apertum, 
42, 4. 
apiscor, i, aptus sum, 165. 
ap-peto, ere, Ivi, Itum, 147, c. 
- - =. -plicui, -plicituim, 
ap-plicd, are, Cris cavi plicatum), 
152, 2. 
ap-pono, ere, 
139, a. 


-posul, -positum, 


arced, re, arcut | ee dj.). 
arcessO (accersd), ere, arcessivi, 
-Itum, 137, e. 
ardeé, re, arsi, Aarsum, 147, 1. 
arésco, ere, irui, to become dry. 
(argtitum,) 162 
(arguitirus,) ~* 
— (RAPIO), ere, ui, -reptum, 
46 


arguo, ere, argul, 


a-scend6 (SCAND6), ere, i, seénsum, 
60, 2. 
d-spicid, ere, -spexi, d-spectum, 
150, 1. 
as-sentior, iri, assénsus sum, 166. 
as-Sided (SEDEO), Gre, -sédi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 
as-suéscG, ere, -suévi,-suétum, 140. 
at-tendd, ere, -tendi, -tentum, 153, 
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at-texo, ere, -texui, -textum, 152,3. 

at-tined (TENE), Ere, ul, -tentum, 
135, 1. a. 

at-tingd (TANGO), ere, attigi, attac- 
tum, 155. 

at-toll6, ere, fo ratse up. 

auded, ére, ausus sum, 167. 

audio, ire, ivi, Itum. See 127. 

au-ferd, -ferre, abstuli, ablatum, 
171. 

auged, 6re, auxi, auctum, 147, 1. 

avé, 175, 4. 


Balbitis, tre, fo stutter. 
batus, ere, ui, 162. 
bibd, ere, bibi, (bibitum), 154, 2. 


Cadé, ere, cecidi, cisum, 153. 

caeciitis, ire, to be blind, 

caedo, ere, cecidi, caesum, 153. 

calefaci6, ere, -féci, -factum, 160, 
BrmlieaseN. 2 

caléscd, ere, calui, to get warm. 

called, Ere, ui, to be skilled. 

calved, Gre, to be bald. 

canded, Gre, ul, to shine. 

ciined, Ere, to be gray. 

cand, ere, cecini, cantum, 153. 

capess6, ere, ivi, Itum, 187, ¢. 

eapid, ere, cépi, captum, 126; 

60, 3. 

carpo, ere, carpsi, carptum, 147, 2. 

caved, Gre, civi, cautum, 159. 

cedo, 175, 6. 

cédo, ere, céssi, céssum, 147, 2. 

cénatus, 167, n. 1. 

cénsum, re 

(cénsitus), 8» i 

cernd, ere, crévi, (crétum), 139. 

ie bene” elvt, cftum, 187, 2. 

cing6, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 149, 8. 

cireum-d6, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 
WGI, We 

circum-sistd, ere, steti, 154, 1. 

circum-st6, stare, stetI, 151, 2. 

claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, 147, 2. 

clepsi, 

(clépi,) 

co-alésed, ere, -alui, (-alitum), 140, 
145. 

co-argud, ere, ul, 162. 

co-em6, ere, -@mi, 
160, 1. 

coepi, coepisse, 175, 5, a. 


cénsed, ére, ul, 


cleps, ere, cleptum, 147, 2. 


-ém(p)tum, 
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cd-gndsed, ere, -gnovi, -gnitum, 
140. 


c6-g6 (AGO), ere, co-Egi, co-Actum, 
0, I. 
col-lidd (LAEDG), ere, -lisi, lisum, 
147, 2. 
col-ligd (LEGS), ere, -légi, -lectum, 
60, I. , 
col-licesd, tre, -lixi, 157, 1. 
cold, ere, colui, cultum, 142, 3. 
com-btiro, ere, -tissi, -iistum,147,2. 
com-ed6, ere, -tdi, -ésuin (éstum), 
rs 
comitatus, 167, n. 1. 
comminiscor, 1, commentus sum, 
165. 
com-moved, ére, -mdvi, -mdtuim, 
159. 
co-m6 (EMO), ere, cOmpsi, cOmp- 
tum, 147, 2. 
com-parco, ere, -parsi,-parsum, 153. 
compere: ere, com-puli, -pulsum, 
OO. 
com-perid (PARIO), ire, com-peri, 
com-per-tum, 161, 166. 
compéscd, ere, ul, 145. 
coin-pingd, ere, -pégi, -pictum, 
160, 2. 
com-plector, I, com-plexus, 165. 
com-pled, ére, Evi, étum, 147. 
com-prim6 (PREMO), ere, -pressi, 
-pressum, 147, 2. 
ee ere, -punxi, -punctum, 
3. 


con-cidd (cAD6), ere, -cidi, 158, a. 

con-cid6 (CAED6), ere, -cidi, -cisum, 
53, a. 

con-cind (CANO), ere, -cinui, 142, 3. 

concitus (cIE6), 187, 

con-clidG (cLAUDS), 
-cliisum, 147, 2. 

con-cumbo, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
144 

wo ere, -Cupivi, cupitum, 
140. 

con-cutiG (QUATIG), ere, -cussI, -cus- 
sum, 147, 2. 

con-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

con-dormiscé, -ere, -1vi, tum, 140. 

con-fercid (FaRCcIO), Ire (fersi), fer- 
tum, 150, 2. 

con-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, collitum, 
Wl. 

une (FACIO), ere, -féci,-fectum, 

» 3. 4 


ere, -cliisi, 
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con-fiteor (FATEOR), éri, -fessus, 
164. 


con-fligs, ere, -flixi, -flictum, 
147, 2. 

eon-fringd (FRANGO), ere, -frégi, 
-frictum, 160, 2. 

con-grud, ere, cougrui, 162. 

con-icid (IACIG), ere, -iéci, -iectum, 
160, 3. 

conitiratus, 167, N. 1. 

connixi, = 

(connivi), 147, 1. 

con-quir6 (QUAER6), cre, -quisivi, 
-quisitum, 137, ¢. 

con-sero, ere, -serul, 
152, 3. 

con-serd, ere, -sévi, -situm, 138. 

con-sideraitus, 167, x. 1. 

con-sidd, ere, consédi, 
160, 1. 

con-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 154,1. 

con-spergo, ere, -Spersi, -spersum, 
147, 2. 

con-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
150, 1. 

con-stitud (sTaTUS), ere, ui, -stiti- 
tum, 162. 

con-std, -stire, -stiti, (constati- 
rus), 151, 2. 

con-suéseé, ere, -suévi, suétum, 
140; 175, s. 

cénsulé, ere, cdnsului, -sultum, 
142, 3. 

con-temnd, ere, -tem(p)si, -tem(p)- 
tum, 149, «. 

con-tend6, ere, -tendi, -tentum, 
155. 

con-texd, ere,-texul,-textum, 152, 3. 

con-tined (TENEO), Gre, ui, -tentim, 
135, I. a. 

con-tingd (TANGG), ere, contigi, 
contaectum, 155. 

convaléseé, ere, -valui, -valitum, 
145. 

coqué, ere, coxi, coctum, 147, 2, 
168, 1. 

cor-ripid (RAPIO), ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 146. 

cor-rud, ere, corrni, 162. 

crtbrésco6, ere, crébrul, ¢o get fre- 
quent. 

eré-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

crepo, are, crepii,crepitum, 142, 2. 

crésc6, ere, crévi, crétum, 140. 

eub6, are, cubui, cubitum, 142, 2. 


co-nived, ére, 


-sertum, 


-sessum, 
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ctid6, ere, ciidi, ciisum, 160, 1. 
cupid, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 141. 
eurrd, ere, cucurri, cursum, 155. 


Dé-cerné, ere, -crévi, -crétum, 139. 
dé-cerpo (CARPO), ere, si, tum, 147, 


Oy. 

dé-d6, dédere, dédidi, déditum, 
151, 1. 

dé-fend6, ere, -fendi, -fénsum, 160, 


2. 
défetiscor, 1, fo be worn out. 
dé-gi (Aco), ere, 160, 1. 
déled. See Paradigm, 1238, 124. 
dé-libud, uére, ui, itum, 162. 
dé-ligi, cre,:-légt, -léctum, 160, 1. 
dé-m6 (EMo), ere, démpsi, démp- 
tum, 147, 2. 
dépelld, ere, dépuli, d@pulsum, 155. 
dé-primS (PREMG), ere, -pressi, 
pressum, 147, 2. 
depsé, ere, depsui, depstum, 142, 3. 
dé-scendd (scanb6), ere, -scendi, 
-scénsum, 160, 2. 
dé-serG, ere, -serul, -sertum, 142, 3 
(ii), (d@sultum), 
ul, 142, 4. 
dé-sind, ere, ao ie désituin, 139. 


dé-silid (SA1i16), fre, 


dé@-sipic (saprd), -ere, 141. 

dé-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 154, 1. 

dé-spicid, cre, -spexi, -spectum, 
150, 1. 

dé-suéscd, -ere, -évi, -étum, 140. 

dé-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 

dé-tend3, ere, -tendi, -tentum, 155. 

dé-tined (TENES), Gre, -ui, -tentum, 
135, 1. a. 

dé-vertor, -i, 167. 

dicé, ere, dixi, dictum, 147, 2. 

dif-ferd, -ferre, distuli, dilatum, 
171. 

di-gnise6 (NOscd), ere, -gnovi, 140. 

di-ligd, ere, -léxi, -léctum, 147, 2. 

di-mic6, dre, ivi, datum, 142, 2. 

di-rig6, ere, -réxi, -réctum, 147, 2. 

dir-im6 (EMO), ere, -émi, -Einptum, 
160, 1. 

disco, ere, didici, 156. 

dis-crep6, dre, -crepui (&vi), 142, 2. 

dis-cumbo, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
144, 

dis-péscd, ere, -pescul, to divide, 
145. ; 

dis-sided (SEDEO), Ere, -s@di, 159. 
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di-stingud, ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
149, 0. 
di-st6, -stare, 151, 2. 

ditésed, ere, fo grow rich. 

divid6, ere, divisi, divisum, 147, 2. 
dé, dare, dedi, datum, 151, 1. 
doce, ére, docui, doctum, 135, 1, a. 
dom6, fre, ui, itum, 142, 2. 

diced, ere, dixi, ductum, 147, 2. 
dulcésco, ere, fo grow sweet. 
dirésco, ere, dirul, fo grow hard. 


Ed, ere, di, sum, 160, 1, 172. 

é-d6 (pd), dere, édidi, éditum, 
151, 1. 

é-dormiscé, -ere, -Ivi, -Itum, 140. 

ef-ferd, -ferre, extuli, élatum, 171. 

egeo, Ere, egul, zo want. 

é-lici6, ere, -licui, -licitum, 150, 1. 

é-lig6 (LEGS), ere, -légi, -léctum, 

at 

é-mic6, Are, ui (attirus), 142, 2. 

émined, Ere, ui, to stand out. 

emo, ere, Emi, Emptum, 160, 1. 

émungo, ére, €munxi, €munctum, 
149, 0. 

: . énecui, 

é-necd, are, (necav}), 
142, 2. 

e6, ire, Ivi, itum, 169, 2. 

6-vad6, ere, @vasi, Evasum, 147, 2. 

é-vinésco, ere, évanul, 145. 

eX-ardéscd, ere, exarsi, exfirsum, 
alee, 1 

ex-cell6, ere, ui (excelsus), 144. 

excitus, 137. 

ex-clid6d (CLAuUDS), ere, -si, -sum, 
147, 2. ; 

ex-currd, ere, 
sum, 155. 

ex-im6, ere, Emi, -Emptum, 160, 1. 

ex-oltscd, ere, -olé vi, -olétum, 140. 

ex-pelld, ere, -puli, -pulsum, 155. 

expergiscor, 1, experréctus sum, 
165. 

ex-perior, iri, -pertus sum, 166. 

aeples, ére, évi, étum, 124, 1387, 


énectum, 


ex(cu)curri, -cur- 


ex-plicd, dre, ui (avi), itum (atum), 


ex-pl6d6 (PLAUDO), ere, -si, -sum, 
by 
exsecratus, 167, N. 2. 
ex-stingud, ere, -stinx], -stinctum, 
149, 6. 
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ex-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 154, 1. 
ex-st6, dre (exstatirus), 151, 2. 
ex-tend, ere, di, -sum (-tum), 155. 
ex-toll6, ere, 155. 

ex-ud, ere, -ui, -titum, 162. 


Facess6, ere, ivi (-i), itum, 187, ¢ 

facid, ere, féci, factum, 160, 3. 

fall6, ere, fefelli, falsum, 155. 

farcid, ire, farsi, fartum, 150, 2. 

fart, 175, 3. 

fateor, tri, fassus sum, 164. 

fatiscd, cre, to fall apart. 

fatiscor, i (fessus, ad/.). 

faved, erc, favi, fautum, 159. 

ferid, ire, éo strike. 

ferd, ferre, tuli, latum, 171. 

ferved, Gre, fervi (ferbui), 159. 

fidd, ere, fisus sum, 167. 

figd, ere, fixi, fixum, 147, 2. 

find6, cre, fidi, fissum, 160, 3. 

fingd, ere, finxi, fictum, 149, a. 

fid, fieri, factus sum, 178. 

flecté, ere, flexi, flexum, 148. 

fled, ére, vi, tum, 137, 0. 

fligd, ere, flixi, flictum, 147, 2. 

fldred, Ere, ui, to bloom. 

flud, ere, flux! (fluxus, ad7.), 147,2. 

fodis, cre, fOdi, fossum, 160,3. - 

forem, 116. 

foved, Gre, fovi, fotum, 159. 

frango, ere, frégi, frictum, 160, 2. 

frem6, cre, ui, 142, 3. 

frend6 (eo), ere (ui), frésum, frés. 
sum, 144. 

fricd, Are, ul, frictum (atum), 142. 


2. 

friged, tre (frixi), 147, 1. 

frigd, ere, frixi, frictum, 147, 2. 
fronded, ére, ui, fo be leafy. 
fruor, i, friictus (fruitus) sum, 165, 
fugid, ere, figi, fugitum, 160, 3. 
fulcid, ire, fulsi, fultum, 150, 2. 
fulged, Gre, fulsi, 147, 1. 

funds, ere, fiidi, fiisum, 160, 2. 
fungor, i, fiinctus sum, 165. 
(furd, def.), furere, to rave. 


Gannid, ire, ¢o yelp. 

gauded, Gre, givisus sum, 167. 
gem6, ere, ui, 142, 3. 

gero, ere, gessi, gestum, 147, 2. 
gignd, ere, genui, genitum, 1438. 
gliscd, ere, fo swell. 

gradior, I, gressus sum, 160, 
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Haered, ére, haesi, (haesum), 147, 
Ts 

haurio, ire, hausi, haustum (hau- 
stirus, haustiirus), 150, 2. 

have, 175, 4. 

hiscG, ere, fo yawn. 

horred, ére, ul, fo stand on end 

hortor, ari, itus sum, 128. 


Taced, Gre, iacui, to lie. 

iaciG, ere, iéci, iactum, 160, 3. 

icd, ere, Ici, ictum, 160, 1. 

I-gnésc6, ere, -gnOvi, -gnétum, 
140. 

il-licid, ere, -lexi, -lectum, 150, 1. 

il-lid6 (LAEDO), ere, -lisi, -lisum, 
147, 2. 

imbud, ere, ui, itum, 162. 

imitdtus, 167, Nn. 2. 

immined, ére, fo overhang. 

im-pingd (PANGO), ere, pégi, pac- 
tum, 160, 2. 

in-caléscG, ere, -calui, 145. 

in-cend6, ere, -cendi, -cénsum, 
160, 2. 

incessé, ere, ivi (i), 137, c. 

in-cid6 (capo), ere, -cidi, -cisum, 
152. 

» in-cid6 (cAEDO), ere, -cidi, cisum, 

in-cipid (cAPi6), ere, -cépi, -cep- 
tum, 160, 3. 

in-crep6, are, ui, itum, 142, 2. 

in-cumbé, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
144, 

in-cutid (QUATI10), ere, -cussi, -cus- 
sum, 147, 2. 

ind-igeG (EGEO), Ere, ul, fo want. 

ind-iptscor, i, indeptus sum, 165. 

in-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

indulged, ére, indulsi (indultum), 
147, 1. 

in-dud, ere, -dui, -diitum, 162. 

ineptid, ire, to be silly. . 

in-fligd, ere, -flixi, -filctum, 147, 2. 

ingemiscé, ere, ingemui, 145. 

ingrué, ere, ui. See congruo, 162. 

in-n6tésco, ere, nétui, 145. 

in-olésc6, ere, -olévi, 140. 

inquam, 175, 2. 

in-sided (SEDEO), @re, -sédi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

in-sist6, ere, -stiti, 154, 1. 

in-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
150, 1. 
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inter-ficid, cre, -féci, -fectum, 160, 
3; 173, n. 2. 

in-st6, are, -stiti (instattirus),151,2. 

In-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 

intel-leg3, ere, -léxi, -léctum, 147, 2. 

inter-im6 (EMO), ere, -€mi, -émp- 
tum, 160, 1. 

inter-pung6, ere, -punxi, -punc- 
tum, 155. 

inter-st6, are, -steti, 151, 2. 

inter-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 

inveterasco, ere, -avi, 140. 

in-vid6, ere, invasi, -visum, 147, 2. 

irdscor, i, irdtus sum, ¢o get angry. 

iubed, Gre, itissi, iissum, 147, 1. 

iung6, ere, iiinxi, iinctum, 149, 3d. 

iuradtus, 167, N. 1. 

ie dre, iiivi, ititum (iuvatirus), 
158. 


Labor, i, lipsus sum, 165. 
lacessG, ere, lacessivi, -itum, 187, c. 
lacid, 150. 
laed6, ere, laesi, laesum, 147, 2. 
lambé, ere, i, 160, 2. 
langued, ére, i, to be languid. 
largior, iri, itus sum, 166. 
lated, Gre, ui, to lie hid. 
lav6, fre (ere), lavi, lautum, 16- 
tum, lavatum, 158. 
lego, ere, légi, léctum, 160, 1. 
libet, libére, libuit (libitum est), z¢ 
pleases. 
liceor, éri, itus sum, 164. 
licet, licére, licuit (licitum est), té 
ts permitted, 
ling6, ere, linxi, linctum, 149, 0. 
lind, ere, lévi (livi), litum, 139. 
linqud, ere, liqui, 160, 2. 
liqueé, é@re, licui, to be clear. 
lived, ére, to be livid. 
loquor, i, loctitus sum, 128, 2; 165. 
lticed, ére, liixi, 147, 1. 
lad6, ere, liisi, lisum, 147, 2. 
liged, ére, lixi, 147, 1. 
liitum, fo wash, 
luG, ere, lui, < luitum, to atone for, 
1 


he @ 


Maered, tre, fo grieve. 

mal6, malle, malui, 142, 3; 174. 

mand6, ere, mandi, mansum, 
160, 2. 

maneo, Gre, mansi, mainsum, 147, 1. 

mansuésco, -ere, -évi, -étum, 140, 
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medeor, éri, fo heal. 

memini, 175, 5, 0. 

mentior, iri, itus, 128, 2; 166. 

mereor, @ri, meritus sum, 164. 

mergo, ere, mersi, mersum, 147, 2. 

métior, iri, ménsus sum, 166. 

metd, ere, messui (rare), messum, 
142, 3. 

metué, ere, ui, 162. 

micd, are, ui, 142, 2. 

mingo, ere, minxi, mictum, 149, a. 

minud, ere, minui, minitum, 162. 

misce6, ére, ui, mixtum (mistum). 

misereor, éri, miseritus (misertus) 
sum, 164. 

mitt6, ere, misi, missum, 147, 2. 

mol6, ere, molui, molitum, 142, 3. 

moneo, Gre, ui, itum, 131. 

morded, @re, momordi, morsum, 
152. 

morior, mori, mortuus sum (mori- 
tirus), 165. 

moveé, ére, m6vi, mOtum, 159. 

muleed, ére, mulsi, mulsum, 147, 
Is 


mulged, ¢ére, mulsi, mulsum 
(ctum), 157, 1. 

mungod, ere, munxi, munctum, 
160. 


Nanciscor, i, nactus (nanctus),165. 

nascor, 1, naitus sum (nascitirus), 
165. ° 

necd, fire, Avi, itum, 142, 2. 

oe ere, nexi (nexui), nexum, 
148. 


neg-lego, ere, -léxi, -léctum,147,2. 

necopinatus, 167, N. 2. 

ned, nére, névi, nétum, 137, 0. 

nequed, ire, 170. 

ningo, ere, ninxi, 149, 6. 

nited, Gre, ui, to shine. 

nitor, i, nixus (nisus) sum, 165. 

nolo, ndlle, ndlui, 142, 3; 174. 

noced, Gre, ui (nocitirus), to be 
hurtful. 

nosed, ere, novi, ndtum, 140; 175, 
5, d. 

ndtésed, ere, notul, 145. 

nibs, ere, nipsi, niptum, 147, 2. 


Ob-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

ob-dormised, ere, -dormivi, -dor- 
mitum, 140. 

obliviscor, i, oblitus sum, 165. 
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ob-sideS (SEDEO), Gre, -sédi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

ob-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 154, 1. 

obs-olése6, ere, -olévi, -olétum, 
140. 

ob-std, stire, stiti (obstatirus), 
151, 2. 

obtined (TENEO), Gre, -tinui, -ten- 
tum, 135, 1, a. 

oc-cid6 (CAD), ere, -cidi, -cisum, 
158. 

oc-cid6 (CAEDO), ere, -cidi, -cIsum, 
158. 


oc-cind (CANO), ere, -cinui, 142, 3; 


5 Jase 
oc-cipid (CAPIO), ere, -cépi, -ceptum, 
> 
occul6, ere, occului, occultum, 
142, 3. 


ddi, def., 175, 5, a. 

of-fend6, ere,-fendi,-fénsum,160,2. 

of-ferd, -ferre, obtuli, oblatum, 
Weil, 

oled, ére, ui, to smell. 

operiG, ire, operul, opertum, 142, 4. 

opinatus, 167, N. 2. 

opperior, iri, oppertus (07 itus), 
166. 


ordior, iri, Srsus sum, 166. 

orior, iri, ortus sum (orittirus), 166. 

os-tend6d, ere, -tendi, -ténsuin 
(-tentus), 155. 


Paciscor, i, pactus sum, 165, 167, 
Noe. 

palled, -ére, -ui, to be pale. 

pands, ere, pandi, passum (pin- 
sum), 160, 2. 
2 epigi, 155, ’ic- 
anche ere | Hea 149, b, t a 
pared, ere, peperci (parsi), par- 
stirus, 153. 

parid, ere, peperi, partum (pari- 
tiirus), 157. 

partior, iri, itus, 166. 

pasco, ere, pavi, pastum, 140. 

ea ere, -féci, -factum, 173, 
N. 2. 

pated, Gre, ui, fo be open. 

patior, 1, passus sum, 165. 

paved, ére, pavi, 159. 

pects, ere, pexi, pexuin, 148. 


pel-licid, -licere, coe -lectum, 
150, 1. 
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pelld, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 155. 

pended, ére, pependi, 152. 

pends, ere, pependi, pénsum, 159. 

per-celld, ere, perculi, perculsum, 
144. 


percénsed (CENSEO), Gre, -cénsul, 
-cénsum, 1809, I, a. 
percitus (crE6), 137. 
per-do, ere, -didi, -ditum, 169, 2, 
m. 0; 151, 1x. 
per-ed, ire, perii, itm, 169, 2, R. 1. 
per-ficid, ere, -féci, -fectum, 160, 3. 
per-fring6, ere, -frégi, -fractum, 
160, 2. 
pergo (REGO), ere, perr€xi, perréc- 
tum, 147, 
per-petior (PATIoR), I, perpessus 
sum, 165. 
per-spicid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
50, I. 
per-st6, -stire, -stiti, 151, 2. 
per-tined (TENEO), Gre, ul, 135, I, a. 
pessum-d6, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 
151, 4. 
pets, ere, ivi (ii), itum, 1387, e. 
piget, pigére, piguit, pigitum est, 
at irks. 
ping6, ere, pinxi, pictum, 149, a. 
pins6, ere, ul (I), pinsitum (pistum, 
pinsnm), 142, 3. 
plangd, ere, planxi, planctum, 
plaud6, ere, plausi, plausum,147, 2. 
plectd, ere, (plexi), plexum, 148. 
plector, 1, fo be punished. 
-pled, 137, b. 
plic6, dre, ui (avi), itum (datum), 
ee i 
sa uit, 
plué, ere, plivit, 162. 
polled, Ere, to be potent. 
polliceor, éri, itus sum, 164. 
pond, ere, posui, positum, 139. 
posed, ere, popdsci, 156. 
pos-sided (SEDEO), ere, -sédi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 
pos-sum, posse, potui, 119. 
potior, iri, itus sum, 166. 
potd, dre, avi, potum, pdotatum, 
136, 4, ¢. . 
potus, 167, n. 1. 
prae-celld, ere, -cellui, 144. 
prae-cind, ere, -cinui, 142, 3. 
prae-currd, ere, -cucurri, -cursum, 
155. 
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prae-sided (SEDEO), @re, -stdi, 159 

prae-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 

prae-st6, -stare, -stiti (-stitiirus), 
151, 2. 

a tre, prandi, prainsum, 


prehend6, ere, prehendi, prehén- 
sum, 160, 2. 

prem, ere, pressi, pressum, 147, 2. 

prod-igé (ago), ere, -égi, 160, 1. 

pro-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

pro-ficiscor, 1, profectus sum, 165. 

pro-fiteor (FATEoR), éri, -fessus 
sum, 164. 

prom6 (EMO), ere, prompsi, promp- 
tum, 147, 2. 

pré-sum, prodesse, prdfui, 118. 

pro-tendd (TENDS), ere, -tendi, 
-tentum, ténsum, 155. 

psalld, ere, i, 160, 2. 

pudet, tre, puduit, puditum est, 
at shames. 

puerasco, ere, fo become a boy. 

pung6, ere, pupugi, punctum, 155. 

pinior, iri, itus suin, 166. 


Quaer6é, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 
37, ¢ 

quaesd, 175, 6. 

quatis, ere, 
dy 2s 

queo, quire, 170. 

queror, queri, questus sum, 167. 

quiésc6, ere, quiévi, quiétum, 140. 


(quassi), quassum, 


Rado, ere, r#si, rasum, 147, 2. 

rapid, ere, rapui, raptum, 146, 

raucid, ire, rausi, rausum, 150, 2. 

re-cénseO (CENSEO), Gre, -cénsui, 
-cénsum (recénsitum), 185, 1, a. 

re-cid6, ere, reccidi, recisum, 1538. 

recriidéscd, ere, -criidui, fo get 
raw again. 

re-cumbd, ere, -cubui, 144. 

red-argud, ere, -argul, 162. 

red-d6, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, r. 

red-ig6 (aGo), ere, -@gi, -actum, 
60, xz. 

red-im6, -@re, 160, 1. 

re-felld (FALLO), ere, refelli, 155. 

re-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, 171. 

rego, ere, réxi, réctum, 147, 2. 

re-linqud, ere, -liqu, -lictum, 
160, 2. 

reminiscor, 1, to recollect, 
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renided, tre, to glitter. 

reor, réri, ratus sum, 164. 

re-pelld, ere, reppuli, pulsum, 155. 

re-periO, ire, repperi, repertum, 
157, 161. 

répd, ere, répsi, réptum, 147, 2. 

re-sipiscd, ere, -sipivi (sipui), 140. 

re-sist6, ere, -stiti, -stitum, 154, 1. 

re-sponded, ere, -spondi, -spo6nsum, 
152. 

re-st6, stare, -stiti, 151, 2. 

ne ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
149, 6. 

re-tined (TENEO), cre, ui, -tentum, 
135, 1, a. 

re-vertor, 1, 
160, 1; 167. 

re-ViviscO, ere, vixi, victum, fo 
revive. 

rideG, Gre, risi, risum, 147, 1. 

rige6, ére, ui, to be stiff. 

rdd6, ere, rdsi, rodsum, 147, 2. 

rnbed, ére, ui, to be red. 

rud6, ere, rudivi, itum, 1387, c¢. 

rumpo, ere, ripi, ruptum, 160, 2. 

ru6, ere, rui, rutum (ruitiirus), 162. 


reverti, reversum, 


Saepio, ire, saepsi, saeptum, 150, 2. 
(salii,) 
salui, 
salld, ere, (salli), salsum, 160, 2. 
salvé, def., 175, 4. 
sanctum, 
sancitum),.20>2: 
sapid, ere (sapivi), sapul, 141, 
sarcid, ire, sarsi, sartum, 150, 2. 
satis-d6, -dare, -dedi, -datum,151, 1. 
scab, ere, scabi, to scratch, 160, 1. 


salid, ire, saltum, 142, 4. 


sancio,ire, sanxi, ( 


scalpd, ere, scalpsi, scalptum, 
147, 2 

scand6, ere, scandi, scinsum, 
160, 2. 


scated, ére, ¢o gush forth. 
scind6, ere, scidi, scissum, 160, 3. 
scisc6, ere, scivi, scitum, 140. 
serib6, ere, scripsi, scriptum, 147, 
2. 
sculpd, ere, sculpsi, sculptum, 
47, 2. 
sectum, 
> secattirus, 142, 2. 
seded, Gre, sédi, sessum, 159. 
sélig6 (LEGO), ere, -légi, -léctum, 
3 
senti0, ire, sénsi, sénsum, 150, 2. 


seco, are, secui 
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sepelid, ire, ivi, sepultum, 187, a. 

sequor, i, seciitus sum, 165. 

sero, ere, 142, 3. 

ser6, ere, sévi, satum, 138. 

serpo, ere, serpsi, serptum, 147, 2. 

sido, ere, sidi, 160, 1. 

siled, Gre, ui, fo be silent. 

sind, ere, sivi, situm, 139. 

sist6, Gre, (stiti), statum, 154, 1. 

sitid, ire, ivi, fo thirst. 

soled, ére, solitus sum, 167, 

solv6, ere, solvi, solitum, 160, 1. 

Som) 142, 2: 

sonatirus, 

sorbeG, ére (sorp-si), sorbui, 142, 1. 

sorded, ére, ui, to be dirty. 

sortior, iri, sortitus sum, 166. 

sparg6, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 147, 
2. 


sono, dre, sonui, 


spern6, cre, sprévi, sprétum, 139. 
-spicid, 150, 1. 

splendes, @re, ui, to shine. 
See, ére, spopondi, spdnsum, 


spud, ere, spui, spiitum, 162. 

squales, Ere, to be rough, foul. 

statud, ere, statui, statiitum, 162. 

stern, ere, stravi, stratum, 1389. 

sternud, ere, sternui, 162. 

stertd, ere, stertui, 142, 3. 

-stingud, ere, 149, 0. 

st6, stare, steti, statum, 151, 2. 

strepo, ere, strepul, strepitum, 
Wy, 

strideG, Gre (ere), stridi, 159. 

stringd, ere, strinxi, strictum, 
149, a. 

stru6, ere, strixt, striictum, 147, 2. 

studed, ére, ui, to be zealous. 

stuped, Gre, ui, to be astounded. 

suaided, ére, sudsi, sudsum, 147, 1. 

sub-d6, cre, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1. 

sub-igd (AGO), ere, -€gi, -actum, 

Uae & 

suc-céd6 (CEDO), ere, -céssi, -cés- 
sum, 147. 

suc-cend6, ere, -cendi, -cénsum, 
160, 2. 

suc-cénsed, Ere, ui, -cénsum, 135, 
I, a. ; 

suc-curro, ere, -curri,-cursum, 155. 

suésco, ere, suévi, suétum, 140. 

suf-ferd, -ferre, sus-tinui, 171, Nn. 2. 

suf-ficid (FACTO), ere, -féci, -fectum, 
160, 3. 
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suf-fodio, 
160, 3. 

sug-ger6, ere, -gessi, -gestum, 147, 
Be 


ere, -fddi, -fossum, 


sigs, ere, sixi, sictum, 147, 2. 

sum, esse, fui, 116. 

sim6 (EMO), ere, siimpsi, siimp- 
tum, 147, 2. 

sud, ere, sui, stitum, 162. 

superbid, ire, fo be haughty. 

super-st6, -stare, -steti, 151, 2. 

super-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 

sup-pond, ere, -posui, -positum, 
139, a. 

surgoé (REGO), ere, SUITEXI, surréc- 
tum, 147, 2. 

ge ere, ui (surpui), -reptum, 

6. 


Taedet, pertaesum est, 2¢ tires. 

tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, 159. 

tegs, ere, téxi, téctum, 147, 2. 

temné, ere, 149, c. 

tenes, ere, tetendi, ténsum (-tum), 
55. 


tened, ére, tenui, (tentum), 135, I, a. 
terged, ére, tersi, tersum, 147, 1. 
terd, ere, trivi, tritum, 137, e. 
tex6, ere, texui, textum, 142, 3. 
timeé, ére, ui, to fear. 

ting(u)s, ere, tinxi, tinctum,149,0. 
toll6, ere (sustuli, sublatum), 155. 
tonded, ére, totondi, tonsum, 152. 
ton, are, ui, 142, 2. 

torped, ére, ui, to be torpid. 
torqued, Gre, torsI, tortum, 147, 1. 
torreé, ére, torrui, tostum, 135,1,a. 
tra-di, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, r. 
traho, ere, traixi, trictum, 147, 2. 
tremd, ere, ui, fo tremble. 

tribud, ere, ui, tribitum, 162. 
triidé, ere, trtisi, trisum, 147, 2. 
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Cains) titatussum, 164, 

tumed, ére, ui, fo swell. 

tund6é, ere, tutudi, tinsum, ti- 
sum, 155. 

turgeé, Gre, tursi, 147, 1. 


tueor, éri 


Ulciscor, i, ultus sum, 165. 
ungo, ere, tinxi, inctum 149, 0. 
urged, Ere, ursi, 147, 1. 

tr6, ere, fissi, istum, 147, 2. 
itor, i, fisus sum, 165. 


Vado, ere, 147, 2. 

valé, 175, 4. 

vehd, ere, vexi, vectum, 147,2; 165. 

vell6, ere, velli (vulsi), vulsum, 
160, 2. 

vén-d6, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1; 
169, 2, R. 1. 

vén-e6, Ire, ivi (ii), 169, 2, R. 1, 

veni6, ire, véni, ventum, 161. 

vénum-dé, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 
151, 1. 

vereor, 6ri, veritus sum, 164. 

verr6, ere, verri, versum, 160, 1. 

vert6, ere, verti, versum, 160, I. 

vescor, 1, 165. 

vesperasc6, ere, avi, 140. 

vet6, are, vetui, vetitum, 142, 2. 

vided, re, vidi, visum, 159. 

vied, Gre, étum, to plait. See 
187, 5. 

viged, ére, ui, to flourish. 

vinciG, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 150, 2. 

vined, ere, vici, victum, 160, 2. 

vis6, ere, visi, 160, 1. 

vivo, ere, Vixi, victum, 147, 2. 

vol6, velle, volui, 142, 3; 174. 

volvé, ere, volvi, voliitum, 160, r. 

vom6, ere, vomui, vomitum, 142, 3. 

voveo, Ere, VGVi, vOtum, 159. 
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ABBREVIATIONS.—ADI., ablative; Abs., absolute; Acc., accusative; act., active; adj., 
adjective; adv., adverb; attrib., attributive, attribution ; app., appositive, apposition; 
Comp., comparison, comparative; constr., construction; cop., copula, copulative; 
epd., compound, compounded; Dat., dative; decl., declension; def., definite; dem., 
demonstrative; fem., feminine; Fut., future; Fut. Pf., future perfect; Gen., geni- 
tive; Ger., gerund, gerundive; Impf., imperfect; Impv., imperative; Indef., indefi- 
nite; Indic., indicative; Inf., infinitive; interrog., Interrogative; Loc., locative; 
masc., masculine; neg., negative; neut., neuter; Nom., nominative; obj., object; 
Part., partitive; part., participle; pass., passive; Pl., plural; poss., possessive, pos- 
session; pred., predicate; prep., preposition; pron., pronoun; rel., relative; Sg., 
singular; subj., subject; Subjv., subjunctive; subst., substantive; Sup., supine; vb., 


verb; Voc., vocative. 


A—Sound of, 3; weakening of, 8,1; length 
of final, 707,1. See ab, 
ab (2)—In composition, 9,4; varies with & 
as prep., 9,4; syntax of as prep., 417,1; 
position of, 413,r.1; Dat. after vbs. cpd. 
with, 347,n.5; gives Point of Reference, 
335,N.; with Abl. takes place of second 
Acc., 339,N.2; with Abl. of Separation, 
390; with Abl. of Point of View, ib.2,N.6; 
with Towns, 391,n.1; with Abl. ofOrigin, 
395; with Abl. of Respect, 397, N.1; with 
Abl. of Agent, 401; to express cates, 
408,N.3; with Abl. Ger., 433. 
abdicare—with g6 and Abl., 390, N38 
abesse—with Acc. of Extent, or & and 
Abl., 335,R.2; with Dat., 349,n.4; with 
Abl. of Measure, 403,n.1; of Place, 390, 
n.3; tantum abest ut,—ut, 552,R.1. 
abhinc—with Acc., 336,R.3. 
abhorrére—with Abl. of Place, 390,N.3. 
ability—adjs. of, with Inf., 423,N.1,c. 
abire—with Abl. of Place, 390,n.3. 
ABLATIVE—defined, 23,6; 1st decl. Sg. In 
ad, Pl. in @is, 29,N.4; Pl. in Abus, 29,2.4; 
2d deci. Sg. in 6d, 33,N.3; Pl. In 6g, 33, 
n.5; 3d decl. Sg. in é1, i, e, 37,4; mute 
stems with I, 54; sporadic cases in i, 54, 
n.2; vowel stems in i, 57,8.2; adjs. 
used as substs. in J, 57,R.2,n.; 4th 
decl. in ubus, 61,21; adjs. in d, 75,N.3; 
Pl. in ig (for jis) and abus, 75,N.6; adjs. 
of three endings in e, 79,R.1; adjs. and 
parts. in j and e; 82; adjs.in e and i, 


83; Comp. of part., 89,n.1; forms advs., 
91,2. 

With act. vb. cannot be subj. of pass., 
217,8.1; with vbs. Involving’ comparison, 
296,N.1; prepositional uses instead, ib. 
n.3; with prd of Disproportion, 298; for 
inner obj., 333,2,N.4; with abesse and 
distare, 335,R.2; of Polnt of Reference, 
ib. N.; with Acc. after vbs. of Giving and 
Putting, 348; with preps. instead of 
Part. Gen., 372,8.2. Scheme of Syntax, 
384; of Place where, 385; of Towns, 386; 
of Place whence, 390; with vbs. of Ab- 
staining, 390,2; with Adjs., 390.3; of 
Towns, 391; preps. with Towns, id. B.1; 
of Attendance, 392; of Time, 393; preps., 
394; of Origin, 395; preps., ib. N.2; of 
Material, 396; of Respect, 397; with 
words of Eminence, id. N.2; with Comp., 
398, 296, and nR.1,2; of Manner, 399; 
of Quality, 400, and n.1; with cum of 
unnatural productions, ib. N.2; of In- 
strument, 401; of Agent, 314, and R.2, 


_ 401 and 2R.1,2; with special vbs., 401, 
nn.1-7; of Standard, 402; of Difference, 


403; of Price, 404; with vbs. of Plenty 
and Want, 405; with opus and fisus, 
406; with fitor, fruor, eéc., 407; of Cause, 
408 and nNn.2-63; of Ger., 431; of Ger. 
with preps., 433; of Sup., 436. 
ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE—concord with two 
subjs., 285,N.3; syntax of, 409,10; with 
Interrog., 469,N.; of part., 665,N.2. 
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abrumpere—with Abl. of Place, 390,N.3. 

absiste—with Inf. for Impv., 271,2,N.2. 

absolvere—with Abl. of Place, 390,N.3. 

absonus—with Abl., 359,N.2. 

Absorption of Correlative—619. 

absque—417,2; with Subjv., 597,n. 

abstaining—vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 

abstinére—with Abl. of Place, 390,n.3. 

abstract—relations expressed by Indic., 
254,R.1; substs. become concrete in Pl., 
204,N.5; formation of, 181,2,0. 

abundantia—84. 

abundare—with Gen., 383,1,N.2. 

abunde—very, 439,N.3. 

abiiti—with Abl., 407 and w.2,a. 

&c—see atque; fc si with Subjv. of 
Comparison, 602; &c si= quasi, ib. N.5. 

accédere—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2; with 
quod, 525; with ut, 553,4. 

accent—in early Latin, 701,r.2; in mu- 
Sic, 729; conflict with Ictus, 749. 

accentuation—15§; effect of enclitics, ib. 
R.1; in cpds., 1b. 8.2; in Voc., ib. 8.3; 
early, ib.Nn. 

accidit—with Dat., 346.2; sequence 
after, 513,n.2; with ut, 553,3. 

accipere—with Inf., 527,2.1. 

accommodatus—with Dat. Ger., 429,N.1. 

accumbere—with Dat., efc., 347,R.2. 

ACOUSATIVE—definition, 23,4. 3d decl. 36; 
in im, 37,3; 54,N.1; in és, 38,3; of vowel 
stems, 57,n.land 5; Pl. injgand és, 57, 
n.5; in Greek substs., 66, NN. 3 and 4; of 
adjs. of three endings in js, €is, 79,N.2; 
in Js, 83,N-1; of Comp. in{s, Gis, 89,8.2; 
forms advs., 91,1. 

Becomes subj. of pass., 216; syntax of, 
328-343; general view, 328, 329; direct 
obj.,330; with vbs. of Emotion, i}.R, and 
N.2; 333,1,N.1; with verbal substs., 330, 
n.3; with adjs. in undus, 10.N.4; with 
cpd. vbs., 331. Inner obj., 332, 333; neut. 


pron and adj., 333,1; Cognate, tb.2; Abl.° 


instead, ib.2,n.4; with vbs. of Taste and 
Smell, #b.2,n.5; extension of Cognate 
idea, ib.2,.NN.2 and 6, Double Acc., 339, 
1; of Extent, 334-336; in Degree, 334, in 
Space, 335, in Time, 336; with abesse 
and distare, 335,.2; with abhinc, 336, 
8.3; with natus, %b-n.4; with adjs., ib. 
n.1; of Extent as subj. of pass., 16.N.3; 
of Local Object, 337; prep. with Large 
Towns, ib. rk.1 and 2: domum and jin 
domum, ib. R.3; force of ad, tb, R.4; 
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with fisque, ib.n.4; with verbal substs., 
ib.N.5; of Respect, 338; with vbs. of 
Clothing, etc., and passives, i}. n.2; 
Greek Acc. or Abl. instead, 7. n.1. 
Double Acc., 339-342: with vbs. of In- 
quiring, etc., 339; special vbs., ib. nR., 
NN.; pass. form, ib. n.4; with vbs. of 
Naming, Making, efc., 340; pass. form, 
ib. n.1; End by ad or Dat., tb. x.2; one 
Acc. is cognate, 341 and n.2; one Acc. 
forms a phrase, 342; as a general objec- 
tive case, 343; with Interjections, ib. 1; 
Acc. and Inf., 7b. 2; and Dat. with vbs. 
of Giving and Putting, 348; with preps. 
for Part. Gen., 372,R.2: for Abl. of 
Standard, 403,N.2; subj. of Inf., 203,n.1; 
420; after impersonal Ger., 427,Nn.2; of 
Ger., 430; of Ger. with preps., 432; of 
Sup., 435; with Inf. as object clause, 
526-535; with Inf. as subj., 535; with 
Inf. after vbs. of Emotion, §42,r.; with 
Inf. in rel. clause, 635; with Inf. in 
dependent comparative clause, 641. 
accusing —vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constr., ib. RR.2 and 5. 
acquiéscere—with Abl., 401,N.6. 
acquitting—vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constr., tb. RR.2 and 3. 
action, activity—suffixes for, 181,2; 182,1. 
active voice—112,2 ; 213; Inf. as pass., 
532,N.2; of something caused to be 
done, 219; periphrastic, 247. 
ad—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Acc., 331; with Towns and Coun- 
tries, 337,RR.1 and 4; with Acc. of End 
after vbs. of Taking, efc., 340,R.2; with 
Acc. for Dat., 345,n.2; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Dat.,347; inthe neighbourhood of, 386, 
R.2; hence, 403,N.4,e; position of, 413, R.1; 
as ady., 415; as prep., 416,1; with Acc. 
Ger., 429,2; 428,n.2; 432 and z.; after 
vbs. of Hindering, 432,n.; with Ger. for 
Abl. Sup., 436,N.3; ad id quod, 525,2, 
N.2. 7 
adaequé—with Abl., 296,N.1; 398,N.2. 
adaptation—words of, with Dat. Ger., 
429, 2. ‘ 
addere—with operam and Dat. Ger., 429, 
1; with quod, 525,1.N.1; with ut, 553,4. 
ddding—vbs. of, with quod, 525,1; list 
of, ib. N.1: with ut, tb. N.5; 553,4. 
adductus—with Abl. of Cause, 408,N.2. 
aded—with ut, 552. | 
adesSe—with Dat., etc., 347.R.2. 
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adfatim—very, 439,N.3. 

adferre—with ut, 553,1. 

adhaeréscere—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2. 

adhortari—with ut, 546,N.1. 

adhitic—strengthens Comp., 301; as yef, 
still, 478,N.1. 

adicere—with quod, 525,1,N.1. 

adigere—with ut, 553,1. 

adipisci—with ut, 553,1. 

adire—with Acc. or ad, 331,2.3. 

adiuvare—with ut, 553,1. 

ADJECTIVE—16,2 ; and subst., 1b. R.1,N.1; 
decl. of, 17; defined, 72; Ist and 2d decl., 
73; Gen. and Voc., 73; stems in ro, 74; 
with Nom. wanting, 74,R.2; Pronominal, 
76; 3d decl., 77; two endings, 78; stems 
in ri, 78,2; in @li and Gri, 78,R.; one 
ending, 80: case peculiarities, 83; abun- 
dantia, 84; varying decl., 84,2; defective 
and indeclinable, 85; comparison of, 86; 
correlative, 109: formation of, 182. 

As subst., 204,nn.1-4; agreement of 

pred., 211; exceptions, ib. RR.; attrib. 
agrees in Gender, 286; neut. with fem., 
ib. 8; concord of, 289; with two subjs., 
290; position, 290.n.2, 291; meaning 
varics with position, id. R.1; 676; 
superlatives of Order and Sequence, 
291,1,R.2; numerals, 292-295; compara- 
tives, 296-301; superlatives, 302, 303; of 
Inclination, Knowledge, efc., in pred., 
325,R.6; verbal with Acc., 330,N.3; neut. 
in Cognate Acc., 333,1; of Extent in 
Degree, 334 and x.1; or Time, 336,N.1; 
with Gen. of Quality, 365,n.2; of 3d 
decl. aS pred., 366,R.2; with Abl. of 
Separation, 390,3; with Abl. of Atten- 
-dance, 392,R.1; with Abl. of Quality, 400; 
in Abl. Abs., 410,nN.4,5; with Inf., 421, 
n.1,c; with Inf. for Gen. of Ger., 428,n.3; 
with Abl. Ger., 431,N.1; with Abl. Sup., 
436,n.2; neut. with ut, 553,4, and R.2, 

adligare—with sé and Gen., 378,n.1. 

admirari—with Inf., 533,n.1. 

admodum—very, 439,N.3; with quam 
and Indic., 467,N.; yes, 471,1. 

admonére—with two Accs., 341,n.2; with 
ut, 546,N.1. 

Adonic—measure, 789, 792. 

adoriri—with Inf., 423,2.n.2. 

adorning—vbs. of, with Abl., 401,N.1. 

adstringere—with sé and Gen., 378,R.1. 

aduléscéns—437,n.1. 

advantage—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 
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ADVERB—defined, 16,5, and R.3; discussion 
of, 91, 92; from Acc., 91,1; from Abl., ib. 
2; from Loc., 1b.3; uncertain, ib. 4; by 
terminations, 92,1-5; syntactical and 
miscellaneous, 92,6 ; comparison of, 93; 
numeral, 98; pron., 110; with Dat., 359, 
N.7; with Part. Gen., 372,n.3 ; general 
use of, 439; position of, 440; for rel. 
with prep., 611,n.1; position of, 677. 

adversari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

adversative—sentences, 483-491 ; parti- 
cles, 483; cum, 580,NN.1 and 2, 587; 
qui, 634. 

adversus—gives obj. toward which, 359, 
R.2; as adv., 415; as prep., 416,2. 

advertere—animum, with Acc., 342. 

a@e—pronunciation of, 4 and n.; weaken- 
ing of, 8,1. 

aedés—omitted, with Gen., 362,R.3. 

aequalis—with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.1. 

aequare—with Dat., 346,N.3. 

aequum—with est instead of git, 254,R.1; 
aequé with Abl., 296,n.1; aequé after 
Comp., 398,N.1; with atque, 643,N.3 ; 
aequé—aequé, 482,3. 

aes—decl. of, 47,6. d 

aestimare—with Gen., 379; with Abl., 
380,N.1; with Abl. and ex, 402,R.2. 

aetais—in Abl. of Time, 393,r.5; idaeta- 
tis, 336,n.2. 

aeternum—as adv., 336,N.1. 

afficere—with Abl. of Means, 401,N.3. 

affinis—with Dat. or Acc,, 359,R.1; with 
Gen., 374,N.2. 

affirm&re—with Inf., §27,R.2. 

age—with Pl., 211,n.2; with Impv., 269; 
age véré, 487,N.3; id ago, with ut, 
546,N.1. 

agency—suffixes for, 181,1. 

agent—in Abl. with ab, 214, 401; in Abl., 
214,R.2; in Dat., 215, 354, 355; and In- 
strument, 401,Rr.1. 

aggredi—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

aid—175, 1; supplied from nego, 447,R.; 
introduces 0,R,, 648,R.2; with Inf., 527, 
R.2. 

alaris—and alarius, 84,2. 

Alcaic—measure, 791, 799. 

Alcmanian—measure, 786. 

ali—forms indef. prons., 111,1. 

aliénus—poss. of alius, 108; with Gen. 
or Dat., 359,R.1 and n.2. 

aliquand6—aliquand6, 482,N.1. 

aliquantum—with ante, 403,N.4. 
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aliquis and aliqui—107; with Pl. vrb., 
211,N.2; syntax of, 314; with numerals, 
314,8.2,7; for quis and qui, 107,N.1, and 
315,N.1; with two negs., 315,N.1; per 
aliquem stare, with né, quominus, 
548,N.1. 

alius—decl. of, 76, 108; reciprocal alius 
alium, 2212.1; with Abl., 319; for 
alter, céteri, ib. N.1; besides, ib. n.2; 
alia as Acc. of Respect, 338,2; aliter 
with Abl. of Measure, 403,N.3; alius 
atque alius, 477, N.9; alids—alias, 482, 
1; tum—alias, alias—plérumque, 
interdum—alias, id. x.2; alid—alid, 
alibi—alibi, 7b. 2; aliter—aliter, <b. 
3; aliter strengthens gin, 592; followed 
by quam, nisi, praeter, 643,N.4; with 
atque, 643,N.3. 


~ alléc—decl. of, 68,12. 


alphabet—1. Sounds of letters, ib. RR. 
1-3; names of letters, 7b. Nn. 
alter—decl. of, 76, 108; for secundus, 
96,5 ; alter alterum, reciprocal, 221,n. 
1; and alius, 319. 
alternter—decl. of, 76, 108. 
altitidd6—with Acc. of Extent, 335,n.1. 
altus—with Acc. of Extent, 335,2.1. 
amfre—122; am&bd, with Impv., 269; 
amans, 437,N.1; with Gen., 375,N.2. 
amb—in composition, 9,4. 
ambire—conj. of, 169,2,n.1. 
ambo—decl. of., 73,8.,95,108; and uter- 
que, 292. 
amicus—with Gen. or Dat., 359,n.1. 
amplius—with quam omitted, 296,n.4. 
an—in disjunctive questions, 457,1; in 
phrases, 1b. 2; strengthened by ne, 7b. 
1,N.2; as a simple interrog. particle, ib. 
1,N.3; in second part of a disjunctive 
question, 458; anne, %b.; and aut, tb. 
n.4; annOn and necne, 459; for num 
or ne in indirect question, 460,1,N.1; 
or 497. 
anacoluthon—697. 
Anacreontic—measure, 819.~ 
anacrusis—and anacrustic scheme, 739 
anapaestic—foot, 734; rhythm, 736; va- 
rieties of, 777-782; substitutes for, 777. 
anaphora—485,N.2; 636,N.4; 682. 
angi—with Acc. and Inf., 533,8.1. 
angiportus—decl. of, 68,5. 
animadvertere—with Inf., 527.n.1. 
animals—as instruments or agents, 214, 
B,2. 
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animus—vwith ut, 646,N.2; animum ad- 


vertere, with Acc., 342; animi as Loc., 
374,N-7; in animo esse, with Inf., 422, 
N.5. 

Ani6d—decl. of, 41,4. 

annuere—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2. 

ante—in composition, 9,4 ; vbs. cpd. will 
take Acc, or Dat., 331, 347; with Abl. of 
Standard or Acc. of Extent, 403,n.4; 
Position of, 413, n.1 and N.3; as adv., 
415; as prep., 416,3; with Acc. Ger., 
432 and n.1; with part., 437,N.2. 

anteiquam—see antequam. 

antecedent — action, 561-567; definite, 
613; repetition of, 615; incorporation 
of, 616 ; indefinite, 621; def. or indef. 
with Indic. or Subjv., 631,1, and 2. 

antecédere—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2. 

antecellere—with Dat., etc,, 347,n.2; with 
Abl. of Respect, 397,N.2. 

anteire—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2. 

antepenult—11. 

antequam—with Indic., 574-576; with 
Pr., 575; with Pf. and Fut. Pf., 576; 
with Subjv., 577. 

anterior—87,8. 

aorist—forms on 6, sim, 131,4,5.; defi- 
nition, 224; Pure Pf. as Aor., 236,N. ; 
Hist. Pf., 239; 'Plupf., 241,n.1; Pf. as 
Potential of Past, 258,n.2. 

apodosis—589; omission of, 601; in com- 
parative sentences, 602; in Indic. in 
Unreal Conditions, 597,R.3; after vrb. 
requiring Subjv., 1b.R.5. 

aposiopesis—691. 

apparére—as cop. vb., 206,N.1; with 
Nom. and inf., 528,n.2; with nt, 553,4, 

appellare—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Noms., 206. 

appointing—vbs. of, with Dat. of Ger., 
429,2. 

apposition—320; concord in, 321; excep- 
tions, ib. RR.,NN. ; Partitive, 322, 323; 
Restrictive, 322; Distributive, 323; 
whole and part, 1b. N.2; to sentence, 
324; predicate, 325; Gen. of, 361; to 
names of Towns, 386,R.1; to Loc., 411, 
R.3; pron. incorporated, 614, R.4; subst. 
incorporated, 616,2. 

appropinquare—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

appurtenance—sufiix of, 182,6. 

aptus—constr., 552,8.2; with qui and 
Subjv., 631,1. 

apud—4i6,4. 
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arbitrari—with Inf., 527,n.2. 

arbitrati—as Abi. of Cause, 408,N.1. 

arbor —decl. of, 45,N. 

arcére—with Abi. of Separation, 390,2,Nn.2. 

Archilochian—measure, 788, 800. 

arcus—decl. of, 68,5. 

ardére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; Grdéns, to 
express cause, 408,N.2. 

ardor—with ut, 546,N.2. 

arguere—with Gen., 378,R.1; with Inf., 
528,N.1. 

Aristophanic—measure, 793. 

arrangement—of words, 671-683; of 
clauses, 684-687 ; grammatical or rhe- 
torical, 672 ; ascending and descending, 
673; of simple sentences, 674 ; of inter- 
rog. sentences, 675; of adj. and Gen., 
676; of advs., 677; of preps., 678; of par- 
ticles, 679 ; of attributes, 680; of oppo- 
sites, 681; of pairs, 682; anaphoric and 
chiastic, 682; poetical, 683; periods, 
685; historical and oratorical, 687. 

arridére—with Dat., etc., 347,n.2. 

artisan—suffixes for, 181,3. 

as—decl. of, 48,n. 

Asclepiadean—measure, 802, 803. 

asking—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 and 
R.1.N.1; with Inf. or ut, 546 and r.3. 

aspergere—with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abl., 348,R.1. 

aspicere—with Inf, 527,2.1; aspecti, 
436,N.1, 

aspirates—6,2,B. 

assentiri—with Dat., 346,n.2; 347,n.2. 

assequi—with ut, 553,1. 

-assere—as Inf. ending, 131,4,0.4. 

asseverations—in Subjv., 262; in Fut. 
Indic., ib. N.; with nisi, 591,0,2. 

assidére—with Dat., etc., 347,n.2. 

assimiiations—of vowels, 8,4; of conso- 
nants, 9,1,2,3; of preps., 9,4; of Voc., 
211,R.3, 

assuéfacere—with Abl. or Dat., 401,N.2; 
with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

assuéscere—with Abl. or Dat., 401,N.2; 
with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

asti—in Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

asyndeton —after demonstrative, 307, 
R.4; in codrdination, 473,N., 474,N., 483, 
N., 492,N. 

at—use of, 488 and NN.; ast, 488,N.1. 

atque—for quam, 296,N.4; syntax of, 
477 and notes ; adds a third member, 
481,n.; with adjs, of Likeness, etc., 643; 
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for quam after neg. Comp., 644,N. 
2. 
atqui—489; atquin, ‘d. n.1. 
attendance—Abl. of, 392; with cum, 1b. 
k.1; instrumental, ib. 2.2. 
attinet—with Inf., 422,n.4; restrictions 
with, 627,n.2, 
attraction—in Gender, 211,R.5 ; in mood, 
508,4, 629; of vb. of Saying into Subjv., 
§41,N.3, 585,N.3, 630,N.3; of Rel., 617; 
inverse, 617,N.2; of mood in general, 
662, 663. 
attributive—288 ; concord of adj., 289; 
with two or more substs., 290; position 
of, 291; superiatives of Order and Se- 
quence, 291,1,R.2; pred., 325; various 
peculiarities of, ib. RR.; omitted with 
cognate Acc., 333,2,N.1; with Abl. of 
Time, 393,R.5; omitted with Abl. of 
Manner, 399,Nn.1; with Inf., 421,n.2; with 
part., 437,R. 
au—pronunciation of, 4; weakening of, 
8,1. 
auctorem—esse, with Dat., 346,N.5 ; with 
Inf, §27,R.2; with ut, 646,N.1. 
auctéritas—with ut, 546,N.1; auctiri- 
tate as Abl. of Cause, 408,N.1. 
audére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
audire—like Gr. axovew, 206,N.2; andi- 
éns, with Dat., 346,N.5 ; with cum and 
Subjv., 580,8.2; with Inf. and part., 
§27,n.1, and N.1; with rel. and Indic., 
467,.N.; auditi, 436,n.1. 
auscultare—with Dat., 346,n.2. 
aut—distinguished from an, 438,N.4; use 
of, 493 and notes; aut—aut with Pi., 
285,N.1: subdivides a neg., 445. 
autem—position of, 413,N.3, 484,R.; syn- 
tax of, 484; in lively questions, 7b. N.1; 
strengthens ged, 485,N.3, 592. 
auxiliari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 
auxilidris—and auxiliarius, 84,2. 
auxiliary—vbs. with Inf., 280,1,0. 
avére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
a&versus—with Dat., 359,n.5. 


Baccar—68,12. 

Bacchic—toot, 734; measures, 811-814. 

balneum—68,3. 

becoming—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206. 

beginning—vbs. of, with Inf., 423, and n.2. 

believing—vbs. of, with Acc. and Inf., 526 
and 627; with Nom., 528. 

bellZre—with Dat., 346,n.6. 
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bellum—in Abl. of Time, 394,n ; belli 
as Loc., 411,R.2. 

belonging—suffixes for, 182,5. 

benevolus—compared, 87,4. 

beseeching—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 

bewaring—vbs. of, with né, 548. 

bibere—with dare, 421,N.1,0. 

bidding—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 

biiugus—and biiugis, 84.1. 

bimatris—85,1. 

bini—for duo, 346,8.2. 

blandiri—with Dat., 346,8.2. 

boards—with Dat. Ger., 429,1. 

bonus—comparison, 90; cul bond, 356, 
B.1; bene, as adv. of Degree, 439,N.2, 

* and 3. 

books—omit in with Abl., 387. 

pbés—decl. of, 52,7. 

brachylogy—689. 

breathings—6,2,A. 

buying—vbs. of, with Gen. or Abl., 379, 
380. 


C—sound of, 1,2.1; name of, 1,n. ' 

cadere—with Abl. of Separation, 390,2,n. 
2: 

cesura—defined, 750; varieties, 751; 
masc.and fem., 752; bucolic, 753,R.2 ; 
in lamb. Sen., 759,N.2; in Iam. Trim. 
Cat., 761,N.; in Iam. Trim. Claud., 762, 
n.4; in Iam. Oct., 763,n.5. ; in Iam. 
Sept., 764,N.2; in Troch. Sept., 770,N.2; 
in Dac. Hex., 784,N.2: in alcaic, 791, 
798, 799,N.1; in Glyconic, 795; in Phalae- 
cean, 796,N.3; in Sapphic, 797,N.2, 804; 
in Archilochian, 800,n.; in Asclepia- 
dean, 802,N.1. 

calling—vbs. of, with two Accs., 340; with 
two Noms., 206. 

calx—decl. of, 70,D. 

campi—as Loc., 411,R.2. 

cantica—defined, 747; in early Latin, 
824; in later Latin, 825. 

capability—adjs. of, with Inf., 421,N.1,c. 

capacity—adjs. of, with Dat. Ger., 429,2 ; 
suffixes for, 182,2. 

capi—with Gen. of Charge, 378,R.1. 

capita]l—decl. of, 78,R. 

caput—decl. of, 53.8; est with Inf., 422, 
N.2. 

cardinal numbers—94; Gen. Pl. of. 95, 
R.2; collective Sg. of, 1b.; duo and 
ambé, 292 ; with singuli, 295; for Dis- 
tributive, 295,N.; position of, 676,R.2. 
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carére—with Abl., 405; with Gen., 383,1, 
N.2. 

car6—decl. of, 41,4; gender of, 43,1. 

Carthagini—as Loc., 411,n.1. 

carus—with Abl. of Price, 404,n.2. 

cases—defined, 23; strong and weak, 
récti and obliqui, 24; case-forms, 25 ; 
endings, 25,2. 

cassis—decl. of, 68,12. 

casii —as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

catalexis —742. 

causi—with Gen., 373; with poss. pron., 
ib. B.2; with Gen. Ger., 428,R.2; causa, 
in phrases with ut, 546,N.2; causam 
vincere, 333, 2,8. 

CAUSAL SENTENCES—coordinate, 498 ; par- 
ticles, 498 ; syntax of subordinate, §38- 
542; general division, 638, 539; with 
quod, efc., and Indic., 640; with auod, 
efe., and Subjv., 541; with quia, ib. 
w.l; rejected reason, ib. n.2; with 
quanddque, tb. x.5 ; with vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 542 ; sf for quod, i. n.1; with 
cum, 580,RR.1 and 2, 686; with tam- 
quam, etc., 641,N.4, 602,N.4; relative, 
634; clauses in O.0., 656. 

causation—vbs. of, with part., 637; with 
ut, 553,1; pass. with ut, é. 3. 

causative verbs—formation of, 191,4. 

cause—Abl. of, 408 ; various expressions 
for, ib. NN. ; preventing, tb. n.4; exter- 
nal, ib. N.6; represented by part., 666, 
670,2. 

cavére—with Subjv. for Impv., 271,23 
with Dat., 346,n.2; constructions with, 
§48,NN. 1 and 3. 

ce—appended to iste, 104,3,n.2; toille, 
ib. N.3. 

cédere—with Dat., 346,n.2; with Abl. of 
Separation, 390,2,N.2. 

cedo—defective, 175,6. 

célare—with two Accs., or dé, 338 and z. 
land 3,n.1. 

celer—comparison of, 87,1, and n. 

cénsére—with Inf., 527,2.2; with ut, 646, 
n.1; cénsed, yes, 471,2. 

centimanus—defective, 85,2. 

cernere—with Inf., 527,8.1. J 

certare—with Dat., 346,N.6; rem cere 
tare, 333,2,R. 

certus—strengthens quidam, 313.8.3; 
with Gen., 374,N.9; certé, certo, yes. 
471,1; certé, strengthens at, 488,N.2; 
certius (quam), with Inf., 422,N.3; 
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certum est, with Inf, 423,2,N.2; cer 
tidrem facere, with Inf., 527,R.2. 

céssare—with Inf., 423,2,Nn.2. 

(céterus)—Nom. masc. wanting, 74,n.2, 
85,1; use of céterum, 491; cétera used 
partitively, 291,n.2; alius instead, 319, 
n.1: as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 

charge—in Gen. with Judicial verbs, 
378 ; with ndmine, %. 8.2; in Abl., ib. 
R.3. 

chiasmus—682 aud R. 

chovsing—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206 ; 
with two Accs., 340; End with Dat. or 
ad, 7b. 8.2; vbs. of, with Final Dat., 
356,N.2. 

choriambic—feet, 734 ; rhythms, 801. 

cingi—with Acc., 338,N.2. 

circai—position of, 413,R.1; as adv., 415; 
as prep., 416,5; with Acc. Ger., 432 and 
nl. 

circiter—as prep., 416,6. 

circum—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. 
with, take Acc., 331; never repeated, 7b. 
R.2; as adv., 415; as prep., 416,5. 

circumdare—with Dat.and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abl., 348,n.1. 

circumfundere—with Acc. and Dat., or 
Acc, and Abl., 348,R.1. 

circumspice—with direct question, 467, 
Ne 

circumstantial cum—585-588. 

cis—as prep., 416,7. 

citerior—87,2 and 7. 

citius quam—constr. after, 644,R.3. 

citra—as adv., 415; as prep., 416,7. 

civitas—concord of, in pred., 211,n.6. 

clam—as adv., 415; as prep., 416,8. 

clanculum—as prep., 416,8. 

clivus—decl. of, 67,2. 

clothing—vbs. of, with Acc. of Respect, 
338,N.2; with Abl. of Means, 401,n,1. 

cluére—with Nom. and Inf., 528,n.1. 

coepi—175,5,a, and n.; with Inf., 423, 
N.3. 

cdgere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 553, 
2; conclude, with Inf., §46,n.1, 553,2,N. 

cogitare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

cdgitatid—in phrases with ut, 557,R- 

Cognate Accusative —333,2; similar 
phrases, 7b. 8.; with second Acc., 341; 
with prohibére, iubére, db. n.2. 

coOgnatus—with Geu. or Dat., 359,n.1. 

cognitié—in phrases with ut, 557,n. 

_ cOgndmen esse—with Dat., 349,n.5. 
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cOgndscere—with Inf., 527,n.1; cOgnitt 
as Sup., 436,N.1. 

coincidence—constr. with, 513,N.3. 

coire—with Dat., 346,n.6. 

colligere—with Inf., 527,n.2. 

collocére—with in and Abl., 385,n.1; 
with jn and Acc., 7b. n.2. 

colus—decl. of, 61,N.5. 

comitari—with Dat., 346,N.2. 

comitiis—as Abl. of Time, 393,R.5. 

commiserari—with Acc., 377,N.2. 

committere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; 
with ut, 548.N.1. 

commovére—with ut, 553,2; commotus, 
to express cause, 408,N.2. 

commiine--as subst., 211,n.4; in phrases 
with ut, 557,8.; commifinis, with Gen. 
or Dat., 359,8.1.. 

comparative—in jor, 86; in entior, 87,4,5; 
Jacking, 87,9; with quam or Abl., 296 
and RR.; omissiou of quam, tb. R.4; age 
with natus, 1b. R.5; with opinidne, +d. 
R.6; of Disproportion, 298; omission of 
ut after quam, 7b. R.2; restriction of, 
300; strengthened, 301; doubled, 7b.; 
with Part, Gen., 372 and r.2; with Abl. 
of Respect, 398 and r.; with Abl. of 
Measure, 403,N.1; with Abl. Ger., 431,n. 
2; with quam qui, 631,3. 

COMPARATIVE SENTENCES—638-644; divis- 
ion of, 638; moods in, 639; vb. omitted 
in, 640 ; in dependent clauses, 641; cor- 
relatives in, 642; the more—the more, tb. 
2.2; with atque, 643; with quam, 644. 

comparison—of adjectives, 86; peculiar- 
ities, 87; by magis and maximé, 7.6; 
by pliis and plirimum, %d. 6,n.2; de- 
fective, 87,2,7,9; of participles, 88,89; of 
advs., 93; irregular, 90; standard of, 
omitted, 297; of qualities, 299; condi- 
tional sentences of, 602. 

compelling—vbs. of, with ut, 553,2. 

compensatory lengthening—9,6,a. 

comperce—with Inf. for Impv., 271,2,N.2. 
comperire—with Gen., 378,8.1; with Inf., 
527,81. 

compésce—with Inf. for Impv., 271,2, 
N.2. ; 

complére—with Gen., 383,1. 

complexus—as a Present, 282,N. 

compos—with Gen., 374,N.3. 

composition—of words, 193-200; divis- 
ions, 193; of substs., 194-198; of vbs., 
199, 200. 
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compounds—attrib., 197,1; dependent, 
‘ib. 2; poss., 198; quantity in, 715. 

con—see cum, 

conadri—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

conatus—defective, 68,5. 

concédere—used personally in pass., 217, 
n.2; with Dat., 346,8.2; with Inf., 423,2, 
Nn.2; 532,n.1; with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; 
with ut, 548,N.1. 

conceiving—vbs. of, with obj. clause, 523. 

concessive—Subjv., 264: cum, 580,NN.1 
and 2, 587; qui, 634; part., 609,667,670, 4. 

CONCESSIVE SENTENCES—603-609; with 
etsi, e’c., 604; with quamquam, 605; 
with quamvis, e¢tc., 606; with licet, 
607; with ut, 608; representatives of, 
609. 

concliidere—with Inf., 527,2.2. 

concord—210; pred. with subj., 211; vio- 
lations of, ib. RR.1-6,NN.1-3; of snbj.and 
pred. multiplied, 285-287; of app., 321; 
neut. for persons, 323,N.2; of rel., 614. 

concupiéns—with Gen., 375,N.2. 

concurrere—with Dat., 346,N.6. 

condecet—with Inf., 422,n.4. 

condemning—vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constrs., tb. R.2; with Abl., 7b. R. 
3; enforced destination, ib. B.4. 

condicid—in phrases with ut, 546,N.2. 

condition—suffixes for, 181,8; indicated 
by a question, 453,N.3; represented by 
part., 667,670,4. 

conditional eum—583. ~ 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES—589-602 ; divis- 
ion of, 589; sign, 590; negatives, 591; 
two excluding, 592; equivalents of Pro- 
tasis, 593; classification of, 594. LocicaL, 
595; in 0.0., ib. n.1; with Subjv., ib. RR. 
2,3; sive—sive, tb-2.4; siquidem, 70.8. 
5; simoao, ib.8.6; phrases, ib.N.1; range 
of tenses, ib.N.2. Ip EAL, 596; for un- 
real, ib.R.1; shift to nnreal, 7b.n.2; after 
non possum, 1. 2.3; in 0.0., i. B.5. 
UNREAL, 597; Impf. of Past, 1b. R.1; In- 
dic. in Apodosis, ib. nR.2,3; in 0.0., ib. 
R.4; after a vb. requiring Subjv., 7b. R. 
5; absque, 10.n.1. INcoMPLETE, 598-601; 
omission of sign, 598; of vb. of Prot., 
599; of Prot., 600; of Apod., 601; of Com- 
PARISON, 602; in 0.0. general consider- 
ation, 656; Logical, 657; Ideal, 658; Un- 
real, 659; Pf. Inf. and potuisse, 1b. N. 

condiicit—with Dat., 346,n.2; with Gen., 
379; with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1. 
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cOnfici—with Inf, 533,n.1; with tu, 
553,3. 
cOnfidere—with Dat., 346,n.2 and w.2; 
with Abl., 401,N.6; with Inf., §27,R.2. 
confirmare—with Inf., 527,n.2. 
congruere—with Dat., efc., 347,R.2. 
conjugation—defined, 17; systems of, 120; 
first, 122; second, 123; irregular second, 
124; third, 125; third in 16, 126; fourth, 
127; deponents, 128; periphrastic, 129; 
notes on; 130,131: change in, 136. 
conjunction—defined, 16.7, and R.3, 
coOniungere—with Dat. or cum, 359,N.3. 
CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES—exceptional se- 
quence in, 513; syntax of, 551-558; gen- 
eral division, 551; Pure, 552; tantum 
abest ut, 1b. 8.1; with dignus, etc., ib. 
R.2; with idea of Design, ib. 8.3; nt 
non, without, ib. R.4; Complementary, 
553; vbs. of Effecting, 553; vbs, of Cau- 
sation, 1b.1; of Compelling, etc., ib. 2: 
Happening, efc., ib. 3; impersonals, 7b.4; 
vbs. of Hindering, 554-656; quin with 
vbs. of Preventing, 555,1; with vbs. of 
Doubt, %b. 2; quin = ut non, 556; non 
dubitd quin, ‘5. RR.1,2 ; Explanatory 
ut, 557; Exclamatory question, 558; rel. 
sentences, 631; with def. antecedent, 7b. 
1; with indef. antecedent, ib. 2; with 
Comp., 7b. 3; with adj., 7b. 4; with quin, 
632; Indic. for Snbjv., ib. 2,R8.1,2. 
consentaneum—Wwith Inf., 422,n.3. 
consentire—with Dat., etc., 347,n.2. 
consequi—and consequéns, With ut, 553, 
land 4. 
coOnsidere—with in and Abl., 3852.1. 
consilium—in Abl. of Cause, 408,N.1; in 
phrases, with Inf., 422,n.2, and 428,N.2; 
with dare and ut, 546,NN.1 and 2. 
cOnsistere—with Ab]. of Material, 396, 
N.1. 
consonants—6; double, ib.3; sounds of, 7; 
phonetic variations in, 9; combinations 
of, 10,R.1. 
coOnsors—with Gen., 374,N.2. 
conspicari—with Inf., §27,n.1. 
conspicere—with Inf., 527,n.1. 
coOnstare—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2; with 
Gen., 379; with Abl. of Material, 396,n. 
1; with Nom. and Inf., 528,n.2. 
constituere—with in and Abl., 385,R.1; 
with Inf., 423,2,nN.2; with ut, 546,N.1. 
constrictio—ad sénsum, 211,8.1,N.38; prae- 
gnans, 699. 
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cOnsuéscere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; cén- 
suétus, with Inf., 421,N.1,c. 

cOnsuétiidd—in Abl. of Manner, 399,Nn.1; 
in phrases, with Inf., 422,n.2, or ut, 557, 
R. : 

coOnsulere—with two Accs., 339 and n.1; 
with Dat., 346,R.2 and n.2; bonI cOn- 
sulere, 380,N.2. 

contemporaneous action—538-573; in Ex- 
tent, 569,570; in Limit, 571-573. 

contendere—with Dat., 346,n.6; with 
Inf., 423,2,N.2; with ut, 546,N.1. 

continéri—with Abl. of Material, 396,n.1; 
contentus, with Abl., 401,N.6. 

contingit—with ut, 553,3; contigit, 
with Dat., 346,r.2; sequence after, 513, 
n.2; attraction of pred. after, 535,R.3. 

continuance—vbs. of, with Inf,, 423, and 
n.2. 

contra—position of, 413,R.1; as adv., 415; 
as prep., 416,9; with atque, 643,N.3. 

contracting—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

contraction—of shorts, 732. 

contrarius—with Gen. or Dat., 359,8.1; 
with atque, 643,N.3. 

contrasts—with hic—ille, 307,RR.1,2; 
with ipse, 311,R.1; with aliquis, 314; 
alter—alter, etc., 323. 

convenire—Indic. for Subjv., 254,R.1; 
with Dat., 346,N.2, 347,R.2. 

convicting—vbs, of, with Gen., 378; other 
constr., 7b. R.2. 

coordination—defined, 472; without con- 
junction, 472,R.; syntax of, 473-503; 
copulative, 474-482; adversative, 483- 
491; disjunctive, 492-497; causal and 
illative, 498-503. 

copia—with Inf., 428,N.2. 

copula—with pred., 205; itself a pred., ib. 
N.; omitted, 209; agrees with pred., 
211,8.1,EXx.c. 4 

copulative—vbs., 206; with Nom. and Inf., 
7b. R.8. Particles, 474; omitted, 1b. n., 
481. Sentences, 474-482 ; use of neg. to 
connect, 480. 

cor—decl. of, 53,8; cordi est, with Inf, 
422,N.5. 

céram—as adv., 415; as prep., 417,3. 

cornus—decl. of, 68,5. 

corpus—decl. of, 48. 

correlatives—109-111 ; pronominal adjs., 
109; advs,, 110; cpds., 111; codrdinating 
particles, as tum—tum, alids—alias, 
etc., 482; of Rel., 618; absorption of, 619, 
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621; position of, 620; in comparative 
sentences, 642; omitted, 642,3. 

correption—744. 

cés—defective, 70,D. 

countries—In Acc., with prep., 337,R.1; 
without, 7b. n.1; in Abl., 391,n. 

crassitid6—with Acc. of Extent, 335,8.1. 

crassus—With Acc. of Extent, 335,n.1. 

crastini—as Loc., 411,N.1. 

creare—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Noms., 206. 

creatton—vbs. of, with Inf., 280,1,0. 

erédere—personal in pass., 217,N.1; with 
Dat., 346,8.2 ; with Inf., 527,R.2 ; crédi- 
tur, with Inf., §28,n.2. 

cretic—foot, 734 ; substitutions for, 806; 
rhythms, 806-810. 

cruciari—with Inf., §33,n.1. 

cilius—as poss. pron., 106,N.4. 

culpa—with Epexegetical Gen., 361,2. 

cum—and quom, 7; in composition, 9,4; 
with subst. to form cpd. subj., 285.Nn.2; 
vbs. cpd. with take Acc., or Dat., 331, 
347; with Abl. of Attendance, 392, and 
R.1; to indicate Time, 394,n.2; with Ab), 
of Manner, 399; with unnatural produc- 
tlons, 400,R.2; position of, 413,R.1; with 
Abl. Ger., 433 ; as prep., 417,4; with ed 
and quod, 525,2,N.2; (primum), as 
soon as, 561-563; Causal, 564,N.2; with 
Iterative action, 566, 567; wlth Subjv., 
ib. N.; derivation of, 578 ; general view 
of, 679; Temporal, 580; fuit cum, 72. 
R.1; memini cum, 7. R.2; with Lapses 
of Time, 7b. 8.3; in early Latin, ib. n.1; 
Inverse, §81 ; Explicative, §82; Condi- 
tional, 583, 590.N.3; Iterative, 584; with 
Subjv., 7b. n.; Clreumstantial, 585-588; 
Historical, §85; Causal, 586; Concessive 
and Adversative, 587; cum nOn = with- 
out, tb. R.2; cum—tum, 588; mood, ib. 
2; cuminterim, with Inf., 635,N.2; with 
Indic. retained in O.O., 655,2.3. 

-cumque—makes general relatives, 111,2. 

ctincta—Acc. of Respect, 338,2; may omit 
in with Abl. of Place, 388. 

cunctari—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

cupere—with Pf. Inf., 280,2.e,n.; with 
Dat., 346,2.2; cupienti est, 353,.N.2; 
with Inf., 423,2,N.2; 538,Nn.4; cupiéns, 
with Gen., 375,N.2. 

cupiditas—with ut, 546,N.2. 

cupidus—with Gen., 374,N.5. 

cupressus—decl. of, 68,5. 
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cfira—with ut, 546,n.2; ctirae est, with 
Inf., 422,N.5. 

ctrare—with Inf., 423,2,s.2; with Acc. 
Ger., 430,N,1; with part., §37,N.2; with 
ut, 546,N.1; etira ut for Impv., 271,1, 
and 2,N.2. 

curricul6—as Abl. of Manuer, 399,n.1. 


Dactylic—foot, 734; substitutions, 783; 
rhythm, 736 ; rhythms, 783-789. 

damnas—indeclinable, 85,C. 

daps—defective, 70,D. 

dare—Pf. dedrot, 131.6; Pr. danunt, 
133,1v.,N.2; with ad or Dat., 345,R.2; 
with Final Dat., 356,8.2; operam, with 
Dat. Ger., 429,N.1, or ut, 546,N.1; with 
Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; ntiptum, efc., 435, 
N.1; with Pf. part., 537,N.2; permit, with 
ut, 553,2. 

DATIVE—defined, 23,3; 1st decl. in ai, a, 
Abus, as, is, 29,NN.3,4; 3d decl. in 6], 
e, 37,2; 4th decl. in ubus, uél, G, 61.R., 
and w.2; 5th decl., uncommon, 63,R.1; 
in 6, {, 2b. N.2; in Greek substs., 66,N.2; 
in adjs. in ai, &, &bus, is (for iis), 75, 
wN.2,6; in [I of pron. adjs., 76,2; with 
act. vb. unchanged in pass., 217, 346, 
R.1; gives End with vbs. of Taking, efc., 
340,R.2; with ei and vae, 343,1,N.2; of 
Indirect Obj., 344; with trans. vbs., 
345 ; with vbs. of Taking Away, ib. R.1; 
and pro, ib. R.2; with intrans. vbs., 
346; with cpd. vbs., 347; with vbs. cpd. 
with dé, ex, ab, 1b. R.5 ; and Acc. with 
vbs. of Giving and Putting, 348; of Pos- 
sessor, 349; of Personal Interest, 350; 
Ethical, 351; of Reference, 352, 353; 
with participles, 353; of Agent, 215, 
354; Double, 356; with substs., 357; Lo- 
cal, 358; with adjs., 359; with cpds. of 
di, dis, 390,2,N.5; of Ger., 429. 

dé—with Abl. for second Acc., 339,NN.2,3; 
vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347,n.5; with 
Abl. of Separation, 390,1, and 2; toindi- 
cate Tinie, 394,N.2; with Abl. of Origin, 
395,and n.2; with Abl, of Respect, 397, 
N.1; with Abi, of Cause, 408,N.3; position 
of, 413,R.1; as prep., 416,5; with Abl. 
Ger., 433; with part., 437,N.2; dé ed 
quod, 525,2,N.2. 

death—deponent vb. ofas act. in Abl. Abs., 
410,N.1. ts 

débére—Indic. for Subjv., 254, n.1; Impf. 
as tense of Disappointment, 7b. R.2; 
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with Pf. Inf., 280,2,5, and n.3; with Inf., 
423,2,N.2. 
decére—with Pf. Inf., 280,2,b,n.1; with 
Dat., 346,N.3; with Abl. of Respect, 
397 N.2. 
décernere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2, and 546, 
R.1; with ut, 546,N.1. 
declension—defined, 17; varieties of, 27; 
rules for, 28; 1st, 29, 30; 2d, 31-33; stems 
in -ro and -ero, 32; 3d, 35-60; stems of, 
35; formation of Nom. Sg., 36 ; liquid 
stems, 39-46; sibilant, 47-49; mute, 50- 
55; vowel, 56-59; 4th, 61, 62; 5th, 63, 64; 
vary between 5fh and 3d, 63,n.2; of 
Greek substs., 65; adjs. of Ist and 2d, 
73; of pron. adjs., 76; parts., 90. 
decodrus—with Abl., 397,n.2. 
decreeing—vbs. of, with Dat. Ger., 429,2. 
dédecet—with Inf., 422,n.4. 
déesse—with Dat., 349.n.4. 
déferre—with Gen. of Charge, 378,R.1. 
défessus—with Inf., 421,n.1,c. 
déficere—with Acc., 346,N.3. 
défigere—with jn and Abl., 385,n.1. 
degree—advs. of, modify other advs., 459, 
N.2. 
déicere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
délectari—with Acc., 346,N.3. 
deliberative questions—265; Subjv. in 
0.0., 651,n.2. 
déliber&tum est—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
délicium—4decl. of, 68,3. 
déligere—with two Accs., 340; with two 
Noms., 206. 
demanding—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 
démergere—with in and Ab)j., 385,R.1. 
démirari—with Inf., 533,R.1. 
démonstrare—with Inf., §27,R.2. 
demonstratives—104; attracted in Gen- 
der, 211,8.5, and N.3; syntax of, 305- 
307; hic, 305; iste, 306; ille, 307 ; hic 
—ille, ib. nr.1,2; advs. similarly used, 
ib. R.3; strengthened by quidem, 1. 
R.43 reflexive of, 521,n.5; followed by 
quod, 525.2; continue a rel. clause, 
636.N.1; position of, 676,R.1. 
démovére—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
denominative—179,2, and n.; Pf. of vbs., 
134,v.; formation of vbs., 192. 
dense growths—suffixes for, 181,11. 
dentals—6,1; suffixes with, 186. 
dépellere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
deponent—113 ; conjugation, 128; list of, 
163-166; semi-, 167; how used, 220. 
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déprecari—with né, 548,n.1. 

déprehendi—with Gen. of Charge, 378, 
R.1. 

depriving—vbs. of, with Abl., 405,N. 

derivative words—179, 2. 

descent—suffixes for, 182,11. 

désiderare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

desiderative verbs—formation of, 191,3. 

désinere—with Inf., 423,2,.n.2,3. 

destre—adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 281,c.; 423,2,nN.2,4; sequence 
after, 515.8.3 ; with Acc, and Inf., 532; 
with yt, ib. n.1-4; with part., 537,N.1; 
with complementary Final clause, 546. 

désistere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 

déspérare—with Dat., 3462.2; with Inf., 
527,B.2. 

determinative pronouns—103 ; syntax of, 
308. 

déterrére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with né, 
548,N.1; with quominus, 549,N.1. 

déturbare—with Abl., 390,2,n,3. 

deus—decl. of, 33,n.6. 

dexter—decl. of, 74,n.1; Comp. of, 87,1, 
R.13 ib. 2and 7, 

dizresis—§, 753. 

dialysis—724. 

diastolé—721. 

dica—defective, 70,D. 

dicere—with two Noms. in pass., 206; 
omission of, 209,N.5; dixerat as Aor., 
241,N.1; dicat, dixerit aliquis, 257.? ; 
with Acc. and Inf., §27,8.1; with Nom. 
and Inf., 528, and n.1; dicitur and 
dictum est, 2d. 8.2; not confined to 34 
person, i. N.4; with ut, 546,n.1; dic, 
with Indic, questlon, 467,N.; dicti, in 
Sup., 436,nN. 

[dicid]—defective, 70,D. 

dié—as Loc., 91,3; as Abl. of Time, 393, 
R.5; dil, by day, 91,2,f. 

difference—measure of, 403 ; vbs. of, with 
Abl., tb. N.1. 

differre—with Dat., 346,n.6. 

difficile—comparison of, 87,3; with est 
for Subjv., 254.n.1; with Inf., 421,n.1,c. 

dificulty—adjs. of, with Abl. Sup., 436,N.2. 

diffidere—with Dat., 346,n.2, and n.2; 
not Abl., 401,n.6. 

dignari—with Abl, of Respect, 397,Nn.2. 

dignus—with Gen., 374,n.10; with Abl. 
of Respect, 397,n.2; constr. aftcr, 552, 
B.2; qui or ut, with Subjv., 631,1, and 
aoe 
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diluvium—heteroclite, 68,6. 

diminutive—suffixes for, 181,12, 182,12; 
vbs., 192,2. 

diphthongs—4 and vn.; length of, 14; 
quantity of, 705. 

dis—in composition, 9,4. 

disagreement —vbs. of, with Dat., 346,N.6. 

discere—pass. of docére, 339,n.4; with 
Inf., 527,R.1. 

discrepare—with Dat., 346,N.6. 

discruciari—with Inf., 533,8.1. 

disgust—adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 

disinclination—adj. of, for advs., 325,8.6. 

djsjunctive—particles, 492; sentences, 
492-497; particles omitted, 492,n.; ques- 
tions, 452; forms of, 458; indirect, 460,2. 


‘displeaswre—vbs. of, with Dat., 346 ; adjs. 


of, with Abl. Sup., 436,n.2. 

displicére—with Dat., 346,n.2; displi- 
cet, with Inf., 422,n.4. 

disproportion—by quam pro, qui, ut, 
etc., 298; by positive, with preps.. ib. 
kR.; omission of yt after quam, 2. n.2. 

dispudet—with Gen., 377,n.1; with Inf., 
422,N.4. 

dissentire—with Dat., 346,n.6. 

dissimilation—of Consonants, 9,5. 

dissimilis—Comp. of, 87,3. 

dissimulare—with Inf., 527,8.2. 

distaedet—with Gen., 377,n.1. 

distare—with Acc., or @ and Abl., 335,nR. 
2; with Dat., 346, n.6; with Abl. of 
Measure, 403,N.1. 

distributives—97; with plirdlia tan- 
tum, tb. B.3; for cardinals, tb. n.1, 295, 
N. ; Syntax of, 295; in apposition, 323. 

Tiverbium—T4i. 

dives—Comp. of, 87,10. o 

divinam rem facere—with Abl. of 
Means, 401,n.4. 

docére—with two Accs., or dé, 339, and R. 
1; with ab, tb. B.2; doctus, 7b. B.2, and 
n.4; discere a8 pass., ib. n.4; constr. 
after, 423,N.6. 

doing—vbs. of, take obj. clause, 523, and 
525,1, and w.4. 

dolére—with Inf., 533,2.1; dolet, with 
Dat., 346,N.1; with Dat. and Inf., 533, 
ial, 

doldé—as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. f 

domus—decl., 61,R.2, 68,5; Acc. as Limit 
of Motion, 337; Abl. of Separation, 390, 
2; domi, 411,1.2; with Gen. of poss. 
pron., 411,n.4. 
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ddnare—with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and 
Abl., 348,R.1. 

dénec—derivation, 568 and R.; of com- 
plete coextension, with Indic., 569; 
until, with Indic., 571; inverse, 7b. n.6; 
with Subjv., 572; to express subordina- 
tion, id. R. 

dénicum—568; range of, 571,N.4. 

ddnique—range of, §71,N.4. 

doubt—vbs. of, with quin, 555,2. 

dropping—vbs. of, with quod clause, §25, 
1; with ut, ib. N.4. 

dubitare—an, 457,2; with Inf., 423,2,n. 
2; nén dubitd, with quin, 555,2,R.1; 
with Interrog., ib. R.2; with Inf., tb. 
R.3, and N. 7 

dubium—with an and Subjv., 457,2. 

dticere—with pred. Nom. or phrase, 206, 
&.1; with Final Dat., 356,8.2; with Gen. 
of Price, 379; pénsi diicere, 380,1,n.2; 
deem, with Acc. and Inf., §27,R.2; dead, 
with ut, 553,2. 

dum—enclitic, with Impv., 269; with Pr. 
Indic., 229,R.; force of, §68,R.; of com- 
plete coextension, 569; of partial coex- 
tension, 570; until, with Indic., 671; with 
Subjv., 572; to express subordination, 
ib. R.; provided that, 673; with modo, 
ib.; with Pr. for participle, 570,NN.1 
and 2; causal, 7b.; retained, with Indic. 
in 0.0., 655,8.3, 663,1,N-1. 

dummodo—provided that, §73. 

duo—decl. of, 73,R., 95, and ambé, uter- 
que, 292. 

diiritia—heteroclite, 68,2. 

duty—vbs. of, with Inf., 423 and n.2. 


E—sound of, 3; weakening of, 8,1; length 
of final, 707,2; 6and ex in comp., 9,4. 
ease—adjs. of, with Abl. Sup., 436,N.2. 
ebur—decl. of, 44,5. 
écastor—strengthens atque, 477,N.2. 
ecce—with Acc. and Nom., 343,1,n.2. 
ecquis—106 and w.5. 
ecthlipsis—719, 2. 
edere—conjugation of, 172,n. 
édicere—with Inf., 527,n.2; with ut, 546, 
n.1. 
&diicere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
effecting—vbs. of, have Final Sequence, 
543,R.1, and n.2; constr. of, 553. 
efferre—with Abl., 390,2,Nn.3. 
efficere—with Subjv. and ut, 553,1 and 3; 
with Inf., 27,.2, 553,2,n. 
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egénus—Comp. of, 87,5; with Gen. or 
Abl., 405,8.3. 

egére—with Gen. or Acc., 383,1, 405,N.2. 

ego—decl. of, 100; Gen. Pl., nostrum, 
nostri, 100,n.2, 304,2 and 3; poss, pron. 
instead, ib. 2,N.2; nds In O.0., 660,4. 

égredi—with Abl., 390,2.N.3. 

égregié—adv. of Degree, 439,.2. 

ei—with Dat. in exclamations, 343,1,N.2. 

&icere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 

élabi—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 

Elegiambus—821. 

elision—719,1; in Iam. Sen., 759,N.3; in 
Dac. Hex., 784,n.5; in Pent., 786,N.2; in 
Sapphic, 797,n.8; in Asclepiadean, 802, 
N.2. _ 

ellipsis—§88; see Omlssion. 

em—with Acc. of Exclamation, 343,1, 
N.2, 

emere—with Gen., 379; bene emere, 380, 
2;Re 

eminence—words of, with Abl., 397,N.2. 

émittere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 

emotion—vbs. of, with Acc., 330,R. and N. 
2, 333,1, N.1; vbs. of, with Abl. of Cause, 


* 408; with Acc. and Inf., 533; in Nom. of 


Part., 536,N.2; Causal sentences after, 
642 and g.; perplexing, with indirect 
question or si, 542,N.1. 

emphasis—in arrangement, 672,2,a. 

6én—in exclamations, 343,1,n.2. 

enallage—693. 

enclitics—effect of, on pronunciation, 15, 
R.1. 

endeavour—vbs. of, with ut, 546, 1. 

ending—vbs. of, with Inf., 423,2 and 
N.2. 

endings—of cases, 26,2, 27. 

endowing—vbs. of, with Abl. of Means, 
401,n.1. 

enim—position of, 413,N.3, 484,R., 498,N.1; 
yes for, 471,R.; strengthens ged, 485,N. 
3, 498; asseverative, 498,n.2; combina- 
tions of, 4b. N.6; after quia, ib- N.7. 

enimvér6—strengthens sed, 485,N.3. 

éniti—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

enumerations—in Abl. without in, 387. 

epanorthosis—484,z.1. 

epenthesis—of vowels, 8,3; of consonants, 
9,7. 

epicene substantives—21,3. 

epulum—heteroclite, 68,3. 

erga—use of, 416,10; with Acc. Ger., 432 
N.1. 
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ergo—with Gen., 373; as adv., 399,N.1; 
with Gen. Ger., 428,R.2; usage of, 502 
and n.1; position of, 1. n.2; combina- 
tions of, 7b. N.3. 

éripere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 

érudire—with Abl. or dé, 339,r.2 and n. 
8; within or Abl., 401,n.1. 

esse—conjugation of, 116; early forms, ib. 
NN.; cpds., 117; as copula,205; esse pro, 
in numero, etc., 206,R.1; omitted, 209 
and NN., 280,2,0,R.2 and ¢; with Fut. 
part. to form periphrastic, 247; cpd. 
tenses with fui, ¢efc., 1b. R.1; forem 
for essem, 75. N.1, 250,N.2, 251,N.2; 
with Pr. part., 247,N.2; futiirum 
esse ut, 248; other forms, tb. nN.; in 
ed est ut, 249; with Pf. part., 250; 
variations, 7b. RR.,NN.; with Ger., 251,1; 
with Final Dat., 356,n.2; with Double 
Dat., 1b.8.3; with Gen., 379; with in 
and Acc., 385,N.3; with Abl., 401,N.7; 
with Gen. Ger., 428,R.2; with Dat. Ger., 
429,1; futiirus as adj., 437,N.; esse 
quod, 525,1,N.2; est, if is the case, with 
ut, 553,3; fuit cum, with Subjv., 580, 
R.1; restrictions with, 627,R.2; sunt’ 
qui, with Subjv., 631,2. 

esseda—heteroclite, 68,1. 

et—in numerals, 96,4, 97,4; et—et, with 
Pl., 285,N.; usage of, 475; = et tamen, 
ib. N.1; for etiam, tb. N.2, 482,5,N.2; 
omitted, 481,2,n. and 3; with adjs. of 
Likeness and Unlikeness, 643,N.2. 

etenim—use of, 498 and NN. 

Ethical Dative—3651. 

etiam—strengthens comparative, 301; 
syntax of, 478 and NN.; yes, 471,1; and 
quoque, 479 Rk. and N.1; with tum, 478, 
n.1; after sed, vérum, 482,5, and n.1. 

etiamsiI—603and n.; syntax of, 604 and 
RR. 

etsiI—603; with Indic. or Subjv., 604; and 
yet, tb. R.2; with part., 609,N.1, 667,N.; 
with adj. or adv., 1b. N.2; with Inf., 635, 
N.2. 

€évadere—with two Noms., 206. 

évenit—with Dat., 346,n.2; with ut, 
553, 3. 

event—suffixes for, 181,2. 

évertere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 

ex—in comp., 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, take 
Dat., 347,n.5; with Abl. of Separation, 
390,1 and 2; with Towns, 391,n.1; with 
Abl. of Origin, 395 and n.2; with Abl. of 
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Material, 396; with Abl. of Respect, 397, 
n.1; with Abl. of Measure, 402,n.2; with 
Abl. of Cause, 408,N.3, 413,R.1; use as 
prep., 417,6; with Abl. Ger., 433; ex ed 
quod, 525,2,n.2. 
exadversus—use of, 416,2. 
excédere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
excellere—with Dat., 347,n.4; with Abl. 
of Respect, 397,N.2: with Abl. of Meas- 
ure, 403,N.1. 
exceptO—with quod, 525,2,Nn.2. 
exclamations—in Acc., 343,1; In Gen., 
383,3; in Acc. and Inf., §34; exclamatory 
questions, 558. 
excliidere—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
excluding—vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 
exemplum—in phrases with ut, 546,N.2. 
exigere—with ordinal, 294; with two 
Accs., 339 and N.1. 
exire—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
existimare—with Gen., 379; with ex and 
Abl., 402,8.2; with Nom. and Inf., 528, 
n.1; with Acc. and Irf., 527,n.2. 
exléx—defective, 85,2. 
exOrare—with ut, 553,2. 
exOrdiri—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
expedit—with Dat., 346,R.2. 
expellere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
expers—with Gen., 374,N.2; with Abl., 
390,3,N.1. 
expetere—with Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2,¢,N. 
explére—with Gen., 383,1,nN.2; explé- 
nunt, 133,1V.N.2. 
explicatlve cum—580,NN.1,2, 582. 
exponere—with in and Acc., 385,N.2, 
expdscere—with two Accs., 339 and n.1. 
exprimere—with ut, 553,1. 
expignare—with ut, 53,1. 
exsequias—with fre, 333,2,n. 
exsistere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
exsolvere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
exspectare—constr. of, 572. 
exspectatiOne—as Abl. of Respect, 398, 
N.1. 
exspés—defectlve, 85,2. 
extent—in Degree, 334; in Space, 335; in 
Time, 336; Acc. of, as subj. of pass., 
336,N.3. 
exterior—Comp. of, 87,2 and 7. 
extorquére—witb ut, 553,1. 
extra—as adv., 415; as prep., 416,11. 
extrémum—Comp. of, 87,2 ; with masc. 
subj., 2112.4; with ut, 553,4. 
exturbare—with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
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exui—with Acc. of Respect, 338,N.2; with 
Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and Abl., 348,R.1. 


facere—early Pf., féced, 131,6; omission 
of, 209,N.5; mirum factum, 209.N.2; 
fac (ut) for Impv., 271,1; ltidds and 
second Acc., 342 ; with pred. Gen., 366, 
n.1; nihil reliqui, 369,.2; quod fa- 
cere possum, 372,N.3; with reum and 
Gen., 378,R.1 ; with Gen. of Price, 379 ; 
boni, 2d. 1.n.2; (sacrum) facere, with 
Abl., 401,ny.4,7; finem facere, with 
Dat. Ger., 429,N.1; represent, with Acc. 
and Inf., §27,8.2; with Pf. part., §37,N.2; 
with consecutive clause, 553,1; with 
Inf., 553,2,N.; facere (fax6) ut as pe- 
riphrasis, 2b.1; nén possum (facere) 
quin, 556; Sup. of, 436,N. 

facilis—comparison of, 87,3; with Inf., 
421,n,1,c. 

facinus—with est and Inf., 422,n.2. 

faex—decl. of, 52,7, 70,C. 

fagus—heteroclite, 68,5. 

falsus—without Comp., 87,9; with ut, 
553,4. 

fama—with est and Inf., §27.R,2. 

fames—heteroclite, 68,8. 

fari—conj. of, 175,3, and n. 

fas—70.B.; with Inf., 422,n.2, 428,n.2; with 
Abl. Sup., 436,N.2. 

fastening—vbs. of, with ex, ab, dé, 385, 
R.2. 

fastididsus—with Gen., 374,N.5. 

fatéri—with Acc. and Inf., §27,R.2. 

fatum—with est and Inf., 422,n.2, and 
423,N.2. j 

[faux]—decl. of, 52,7. 

favére—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

fear—sequence after vbs. of, 515,B.3; 
clauses of, and Final Clauses, §43,n.3; 
syntax of clause of, 550; Inf. or Indirect 
question after, ib. NN.4,5. 

femur—decl. of, 44,5, 68,12. 

feré—position of, 677,n.1. 

ferire—with foedus, 333,2,n. 

fer6x—with est and Inf., §33,n.1. 

ferre—conj. of, 171; légem with ut, 
546,N.1; in phrases with ut, 553,1 
and 2. 

féstindre—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

ficus—heteroclite, 68,5. 

fidem—habére with Dat., 346,n. 5. 

fidere—with Dat., 346,8.2 and n.2; with 
Abl., 401,N.6, 
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fieri—conjugation of, 173 and xy.; with 
two Noms., 206, 304,n.1; with Gen. of 
Price, 379 ; with ex or d@, 396,N.2; = to 
be sacrificed, with Abl., 401,xN.5,7; with 
ut, 553,3; flerl potis est ut, 2b. N. 

figure—Whole and Part, 323,N.2; Figures 
of Syntax and Rhetoric, 688-700; of 
Prosody, 718-728. 

filia—decl. of, 29,n.4. 

Jjuling—vbs. of, with Abl., 405. 

filum—heterogeneous, 67,2,0. 

FINAL SENTENCES —with Interrogative 
particle, 470; general view, 543, 544; 
Pure, 545; ut né, or ut non, id. RE.1,2; 
Complementary, 546-549 ; with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 546; Inf. instead, i}. 
B.1; with vbs, of Hindering, 547-549; 
Subjy. without ut, 2b. B.2; ut né, 2d. 
R,3; with Substantives, ib. n.2; Inf. 
instead, ib. N.3; né with vbs. of Pre- 
venting, 548; quéminus, 549; with vbs. 
of Fear, 550; eight circumlocutions for, 
§44,R.2; sequence in, 512. 

final syllables—quantity of, 711-713. 

fine—in Gen. or Abl., 378,R.3. 

fine(1)—as prep., 417,7. 

Jjitness—adjs. of, with Dat., 359; with Dat. 
Ger., 429. 

flagitire—with Abl. or @, 339,R.1, and 
N.1; with ut, 546,NN.1,3. 

fligitium hominis—369,n.1, 361,n.3. 

flamen—defective, 70,D. 

flocci—as Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

fiuere—with Abl. of Means, 401,n,5. 

fiiimen—with Gen. of App., 361,N.1. 

foedus—with ferire, 333,2,R.; in phrases 
with ut, 546,N.2. 

Sollowing—vbs. of, with ut, 553,3. 

foot—in Metre, 733 ; names of, 734 ; equal- 
ity of, 740 ; conflict of Word and Verse, 
750. 

foras—9i,1,d. 

Sorbidding—vbs. of, with Dat., 346 ; with 
né, 548. 

Sorgetting—vbs. of, with Gen. or Acc., 376 
and R.2. 

FOEMATION OF WORDsS—176-200; simple 
words, 179-192; primitives and deriva- 
tives, 179; suffixes, 180; formation of 
substs., 181; of adjs., 182; with suf- 
fixes, 183. Suffixes in detail—vowels, 
184; gutturals, 185; dentals, 186; la- 
bials, 187; s, 188 ; liquids, 189; forma- 
tion of vbs., 190; verbalia, 191; 
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frequentatives or intensives, 7b. 1; in- 
choatives, ib, 2; desidcratives, 2b. 3; 
causatives, ib, 4; meditatives, tb. 5; 
déndminativa, 192; epd. words, 193- 
200; substs., 191-198 ; vbs., 199, 200; see 
compounds. 

formidare—with Inf., £23,2,.2, and 533, 
R.1. 

forsitan—457,2,Nn. 

forte nisi—591,8.4, and n.3. 

fortiter—very, 439,N.3. 

forum—defective, 70,D. 

fraude—as Abl. of Manner, 399, n.1. 

fremere—with Acc. and Inf., §33,R.1. 

frequéns—in pred. attribution, 325,n.6 ; 
with Abl., 405,N.3. : 

frequentative verbs—formation of, 191,1. 

fretum—heteroclitc, 68,5. 

frétus—with Abl., 401,n.6. 

Sriendliness—adjs. of, with Dat., 359. 

friigi—85,C.; Comp. of, 90. 

frui—with Abl., 407, and n.2,5; personal 
Ger., 427,N.5. 

friinisci—with Abl., 407,Nn.2,d. 

[friix] —defective, 70,D. 

fugere—with Inf. for Impv., 271,2,n.2; 
fugit mé, with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n. 

fugitans—with Gcn., 375,N.2. 

fulmentum—heteroclite, 68,3. 

fulness—suffixes for, 182,10. 

fulness—adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 
with Gen., 383,1. 


fanction—suffixes for, 181,9; in Dat. Ger., 


429. 

fungi—with Abl., 406 and n.2,¢c; personal 
Ger., 427,N.5. 

fiistis—heteroclite, 68,5. 

FUTURE—112,3; formation of, 114,115; 
early forms, 130,3; part. in firum for 
fem., 211,n.1; definition of, 223; usage 
of, 243; of vol and possum, 7). 2.2; as 
gnomic, 7b. N.1; in Impv. sense, 243; 
periphrasticact., 247; Indic. for Deliber- 
ative Subjv., 254,n.2; part. act., 283; 
part. as subst., 437,N.1; part. as an 
adj., 438,N.; representation of in 0. O., 
514, 515; periphrastic in Unreal Cond., 
ib. R.1; Inf., 530; in rel. sentences, 622; 
syntax of part., 669, 670. 

FUTURE PERFECT—112,3; formation of, 
114,115; in s6, 131,4,b,1; defined, 223; 
syhtax of, 244; as Fut., ib. r.1; with 
n6l6, vol6, possum, ¢tc., ib. 2.3; in 
both clauses, ib. n.4; independent use 
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of, ib. N.1; periphrastic, with habe, 
2b. N.2; as Impv., 245; Representation 
of, inO. O., 514,515; Pf. and Plupf. peri- 
“phrastic in Unreal Condition, §15,8.1; 
in rel. sentences, 622. 


Galliambic Verse—818. 

gaudére—with si, 542,n.1; gavisus as 
Pr., 282,N. 

gender—19 ; common, 21,1; epicene, ib. 3; 
substantiva mobilia, i. 2; of Ist 
Decl., 30; of 2d Decl., 34; of 3a Decl., 39, 
43,46,49,55,58 ; of 4th Decl., 62; of 5th 
Decl., 64; concord in, 286; neut. Pl. with 
feminines, ib. 3. 

GENITIVE—defincd, 23,2; of 1st Decl. in 
Gs, Zi, um, 29,RB.,NN.; of 2d Decl. in { 
(from stems in jo), in um, in éi, 33,RR., 
wn.; of 3d Decl. in us, es, 37,1; in um, 
ium, 38,2, 54, 57,R.3; of 4th Decl. in og, 
is, i, uum, 61,N.1; of 5th Decl. in gs, 
&i, 6, 63,N.1; of Greek substs. in 6n, 
e0n, 65,8.1; oes, 66,N.1; of adjs., 73; in 
I, Gi, aes, es, um, 75,NN.; Of pron. adjs. 
in ius, 76,1; of adjs. of three endings in 
um, ium, 79,2.2, 82, 83,n.2; of Comp. of 
part., 89,n.3; of Cardinals, 95,n.2; of 
Distributives, 97,x.1. 

not subj. of pass., 217,R.1; with mille, 
293 and N.; with Comp. for Abl., 296,Nn.2; 
mei, ctc., as objective, 304,2; nostrum as 
Part., 16.3; poss. pron. for Gen., 304,2,Nn. 
2; in app. to poss. pron., 321,R.2; Part. 
Gen. for Part. App., 323,n.; with nOmen 
est, 349,8.6; general view,360; translated 
by abstract subst., 7). r.2; Adnominal, 
Appositive, 361; Epexegetical, 361; Pos- 
sessive, 362; flagitium hominis, 361, 
n.1; Family, 362,nN.1; Chorographic, 2b. 
n.2; Subjective and Objective, 363; two 
with one subst., 2). n.2; 1st and 8d per- 
sons as possessive, 364; of Quality, 365; 
as Pred., 366; with facere, 2). R.1; 
auctoris, i).; generis, 368,R.; with 
prepositional subst., 373; with adjs., 
374and nn.; with participles and ver- 
bals, 375; with vbs. of Mcmory, 376; 
with vbs. of Emotion, 377; with Judicial 
vbs., 378; with vbs. of Rating and Buy- 
ing, 379,380; with interest and réfert, 
381; with vbs. of Fulness, 383,1; with 
vbs. of Separation, ij. 2; in Exclama- 
tions, ib. 3; pred. with Inf., 422,n.5; 
Ger., 428; with esse, causa, etc., id. R. 
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2; Ger. with Pl. subst., ib. x.1; Ger. 
with vb., 7d. N.4; position of, 676 and 
wn.1,2. 

genus- deci. of, 48; id genus, 336,N.2; 
with Epexegetical Gen.. 361,2. 

geréns—with Gen., 375,N.2. 

GERUND and GERUNDIVE—112,5; forma- 
tion of, 115,3; early forms, 130,8 ; Agent 
of, in Dat., 215,2; with egse to form 
periphrasis, 251; force of Gerundive, 
ib. N.1; syntax of, 425-433; and Inf., 
425; and vb., 426; Gerundive for 
Gerund, 427; impersonal Gerundive, 
3b.nN.2; from intrans. vbs., id. n.4; Gen. 
of, 428; Inf. instead, 7b. N.2; depend- 
ing on vb., ib. N.4; Dat. instead, i.n.5; 
Dat. of, 429; Acc. of, 430; Abl. of, 431; 
paralleled by part., 7j.N.3; Acc. of, 
with preps., 432; with ad after vbs. of 
Hindering, i}.R.1; Abl. of, with preps., 
433. 

gestire—with Inf., 423,2,N.2, 533,R.1. 

gignere—(genitus), with Abi. of Origin, 
395,N.1. 

giving—vbs. of, with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc, and Abl., 348; with Inf., 423,n.1.b.; 
with Acc. Ger., 430. 

gloriari—with Acc. and Inf., §27,8.2. 

gléridsum—with est and Inf., 422,n.3. 

Glyconic verse—795. 

gracilis—Comp. of, 87,3. 

gratia—with Gen., 373; with poss. pron., 
ib. R.2; with Gen. Ger., 428,R.2; gra- 
tils, as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

gratificari—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

gratulari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

gravari—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

Greek substantives—decl. of, 65; Greek 
Acc., 338. 

growth—vbs. of, in Abl. Abs., 410,N.1. 

guttural—vowels, 2,1; consonants, 6,1; 
suffixes with, 185. 


habére—with two Noms. in pass., 206; 
with Pf. part. to denote Maintenanceof 
the Result, 238,241,N.2, 244,N.2; first 
Impv. wanting, 267,n.; with two Accs., 
340,8.1; with pr6, locé, numer, and 
a second Acc., 7b.; with FinakDat., 356, 
B.2; with Gen. of Price, 379; pénsi 
habére, 7b. 1,n.2; with in and Acc., 
385,N.3; with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; habed 
dicendum, #0. N.2; be able, with Inf., 
423,2,N.2. 
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habit—vbs. of, with Inf., 423 and n.2, 

haerére—with Dat., 346,n.6. 

hanging—vbs. of, with ex, ab, dé, 385,R.2. 

happening—sequence after vbs. of, 513, 
B.2; vbs. of, with quod clause, 525,1; 
ut instead, 7b. x.5; vbs. of, with con- 
secutive clause, §53,3. 

hardening—in a verse, 723. 

haud—441 and 443, with nn.; seid an, 
457,2. 

(h)avére—175,4. ‘ 

helluari—with Abl., 407,n.2,e. 

hendiadys—698. 

heteroclites—68. 

heterogeneous substantives—67. 

heterologa—€9,c. 

hiatus—defined, 720; in Iam. Oct., 763, 
n.; in Anap. Oct., 778,n.1; in Dact. 
Hex., 784,NN.6,7 ; in Sapphic, 726,N. 

hic—104, 1 and wy.; syntax of, 305; con. 
temptuous character of, 306,N.; and 
ille, 307,2R.1,2; strengthened by qui- 
dem, 7d. 2.4; two forms of, refer to 
different substs., %. n.3; hic—illic, 
hince—hine, hinc—inde, hinc—illine, 
illinc— hine, inde—hinc, 482,2; hdc 
with ut, 557,8.; hiiius, in Gen. of Price, 
380,1; with Abl. of Time, 393,n.4; in 
O. O., 660,3: hinc as coérdinating con- 
junction, 503. 

hiems—decl. of, 40; in Abl. of Time, 393, 
R.5. 

hindering—sequence after vbs. of, 543, 
R.2 and n.2; vbs. of, with né, 548; with 
quin, 554-556 ; and vbs. of Preventing, 
555; and vbs. of Doubt, 7b. 2. 

Historical cum—5865 and nn. 

HISTORICAL INFINITIVE—paraliel with 
Impf., 254,R.; syntax of, 647; conjunc- 
tions with, 7b, N.2, 

HISTORICAL PERFECT—224 ; force of, 239; 
and Pure Pf., 235; and Impf., 231, 240; 
for Plupf., 239,N.; a3 Potential of Past, 
258,N.2. 

HISTORICAL PRESENT—224 and 229; with 
dum, 229,N., 570. 

historical tenses—225. 

hodiernus—in pred. Attrib., 325,n.6. 

homoé—in early Latin, 42,Nn. 

honor—and honés, 45,N. 

hope—constr. of, vbs. of, 423,N.5; sequence 
after, vbs. of, 515,8.3; vbs. of, with Acc. 
and Inf., §27,8.4. 

HORACE—Lyric Metres of, 826. 
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horrére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
horréscere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
hortari—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 
646,n.1; hortatus, as Pr., 282,N.; hor- 
tati, as Abl. of Cause, 408,N.1. 
humilis—Comp. of, 87,3. 


humus—in Abl. of Separation, 390,2,n.45_ 


humi, as Loc., 411,n.2. 
hypallagé—693. 
hyperbaton— 696. 
hypotaxis—472. 


I—and J., 1,8.2; sound of, 3; weakening 
of, 8,1; effect of, on preceding vowel, 
12,R.2; I-class of vb. stems, 133,VI.; 
length of final, 707,4. 

iam—with Pr. Indic., 230; iam diti, iam 
pridem, 7b.; with Impf. Indic., 234; 
iam—iam, 482,1, and n.1; iam vér6, 
487,N.3; iam dfidum, with Impv., 269. 

Iambelegus verse—820. 

Iambic—law, 716, 717 ; foot, 734; chet, 
736; sei. 757-767. 

ictus—conflict of, with Accent, 749. 

IDEAL CONDITION—from present point of 
view, 596,1; from past point of view, 1b. 
2; = Unreal, ib. n.1; shift to Unreal, 
1b. R.2; after non possum, ib. B.33 in 
O. O., ib. B.5, 658. 

idem—decl. of, 103,2, and NN.; syntax of, 
310; with que, et, atque, 2d. B.1 ; the 
same as, with qui, ut, atque, cum, 
or Dat., 310,R.3, 359,N.6, 642,n.1; not 
used with jg, 310,n.3; in pred, attrib., 
325,R.2. 

iddneus —constrs. with, 552,R.2; with 
qui and Subjv. , 631,1. 

jecur—decl. of, 44,5, 68,12. 

ijéitmus—with Gen., 374,n.1. 

igitur—position of, 484,R.; usage of, 601; 
with ergo, 602,N.3; correl. of gi, 590,N.1. 

ignorance—adjs. of, in pred. app., 325, R. 
6; with Gen,, 374. 

ignorare—with Inf., §27,n.1. 

Igndscere—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

ILLATIVE SENTENCES—499, 500. 

ille - decl. of, 104,3, and Nn.; forms from 
ollo, %. N.1; Syntax of, 307; and hic, 
ib. RR.1,2; ef ille, 76. R.2; strength- 
ened by quidem, ib. R.4; repeats a 
subst., 7). N.2; two forms with different 
antecedents, 2b. N.3; refers to oblique 
case of is, i). N.4 ; with Abl. of Time, 
393,R.4; illinc—hine, hinc—illine, 
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hic—illic, 482,2; illud with ut, 557,R.; 
in O. O., 660,2. 

illidere—with Dat., etc., 347,2.2. 

illistris—with Abl. of Respect, 397,Nn.2. 

imbécillus—and imbécillis, 84,1. 

imber—decl. of, 44,2, 45,n.1. 

imberbis—and imberbus, 84,2. 

immane—with quantum and Indic., 
467,N. 

imménsum—with quantum and Indic., 
467,N. 

immo—use of, 471,c; scansion of, 717,N.1. 

Immolare—with Abl. of Means, 401,N.4. 

imminis—with Abl. of Sep., 390,3,Nn.1. 

impedimenté—with esse and né, 548, 
n.1. 

impedire—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with né, 
548,N.1; with quéminus, 549,N.1. 

impellere—with ut, 553.2; impulsus, 
impulsil, of Cause, 408, nN. 1 and 2. 

impendid—very, 439,N.3. 

impendére—with Dat., e¢c., 347,n.2. 

impénsé—very, 439,N.3. 

imperare—with Dat., 346,n.2 ; with Inf., 
423,2,N.2, 532,N.1; with ut, 546,N.1. 

IMPERATIVE—112,4 ; early forms, 130,5; 
Subjv. for, 263; answers deliberative 
question, 265,N.; usage, 266-275 ; First 
and Second, 267 ; strengthening words, 
269; negative of, 270; pronouns with, 
267,N. ; concord with, 211,n.2; periph- 
rases of, 271; representatives of, 272: 
of Past, 272,3; tenses of, 278; for Pro- 
tasis, 93,4; in Subjv. with 0. O., 652 
and R.1. 

IMPERFECT — 112,3; early forms, 130,2; 
force of, 223, 231; and Hist. Pf., 232; of 
Endeavor, Disappointment, and Kesist- 
ance to Pressure, 233 ; a tense of Evolu- 
tion, 2b. N.1; overlapping, 2). N.2.562 ; 
of Awakening, 2b. N.3; with iam, ele., 
234; of opposition to Present, 254,r.2; 
in Apodosis of Action begun, @. R.3, 
597,R.2; as Potential of Past, 258; in 
Wish, 260; with vellem, ib. R.; Subjv. 
as Concessive, 264; Subjv. as Impv. of 
Past, 272,83; tense relations of Subjyv., 
277; in Sequence, §10,R.; in Coincidence, 
§13,N.3 ; Subjv. as Principal Tense, 517, 
R.2. 

impersonal verbs—208,1 and 2; divine 
Agt. expressed, 7b. 1,N.; vbs. of Saying, 
efc., 208,2,n.2, 6528; in Ger. constr., 427, 
n.4; with ut, 553,4, 
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impertire—with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abl., 348,r.1; labdrem, with Dat. 
Ger., 429,1. 
impetrare—with ut, 553,1. 
implére—with Gen., 383.1. 
implorare—with ut only, 546,N.3. 
imponere—with in and Acc., 385,N.2. 
impos—with Gen., 374,N.3. 
imprimere—with in and Abl., 385,2.1. 
impriidéns—in pred. attrib., 325,n.6. 
impulsi—as Abl. of Cause, 408,N.1. 
in—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with 
take Acc. or Dat.,331,347; with Countries 
and Towns, 337,R.1; with Acc. for Dat., 
345,R.2; with app. to Towns, 386,n.1; 
with books, 387; throughout, 388,B.; with 
recipere, 389; with Abl. of Time, 394, 
R. and n.2; with Abl. of Cause, 408,N.3; 
position of, 413,n.1; as prep., 418,1; 
with Acc. Ger., 432, and n.1; with Abl. 
Ger., 433 and N.1 ; with part., 437,N.2; 
in e6 quod, 525,2,N.2. 
indnis—with Gen., 374,N.1. 
incédere—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2. 
incendi—with fra and Inf., §33,n-1; in- 
cénsus, of Moving Cause, 408,n.2. 
incertum—with an and Subjv., 457,2. 
inchoative verbs—133,v., 191,2. 
incidere—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2. 
incidere—with in and Abl., 385,r.1. 
incipere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with Or- 
dinal, 294,N. 
incitatus—of Moving Cause, 408,Nn.2. 
inclination—suffixes for, 182,2. 
inclination—adjs. of, in pred. attr., 325,R. 
6; vbs. of, with Inf., 423 and n.2. 
incliidere—with in and Abl., 385,n. 1. 
incommodare—with Dat., 346,N.1. 
incorporation—of antecedent, 616; qua 
priidentia es, 616,1,n.2; of correlative, 
619. 
incrédibile —with Inf., 422.3; with 
quantum and Indic., 467,n. 
increpare—charge, with Gen., 378,R.1. 
increpitare—charge, with Gen., 378,r.1. 
incubare—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2. 
incumbere—with Dat., etc., 347, 8.2. 
[indago]—defective, 70,D. 
inde—as coérdinating conj., §03 ; in con- 
trast with hinc, 482,2. 
indecdrus—and indecoris, 84,1. 
indefinite pronouns—107; syntax of, 313- 
319 ; quidam, 313 ; aliquis, 314; quis, 
315; quispiam, 316; quisquam and 
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illus, 317; quisque, 318; alter and 
alius, 319; rel. with Indic., 254,n.4, 
625. 

INDICATIVE—112,4; early forms of, 130,1-4; 
meaning of, 254; in Apodosis, 254,n.3 ; 
with indcf. rel., ib. n.4; Pr. for Delib- 
erative Subjv., ib. 8.2; tense relations 
of, 276; neg. of, 257; in questions, 463, 
464; after nescid quis, ¢ic., 467,R.1; in 
Relative Sentences, ib.n.2; in Tem- 
poral Sentences, 560,1; to express De- 
sign, 630,N.2. 

indigére—with Gen., 383,1, 405,n.2. 

indignari—with Inf., 633,n.1; with gi, 
542,N.1. 

indignus—with Gen., 374,N.10; with qui, 
ut, or Inf., 552,n.2; with qui and 
Subjv., 631,1 and z.1. 

indigus—with Abl. or Gen., 405,N.3. 

induere—with Dat. and Acc.,or Acc. and 
Abl., 348,n.1 ; indui, with Acc. of Re- 
spect, 338,N.2. 

indulgére—with Dat., 346,n.2 and N.2. 

inermis—and jnermus, 84,2. 

inesse—with Dat., etc., 347,R.2. 

inferior—87,2; with Dat., 296,n.3. 

INFINITIVE—112,5; formation of, 115,33 
early forms, 130,6; aor. in -xe, ¢fc., 
131,4,5,4;, Fut. in agsere, 1.; act. for 
pass., 213,n.,c.; usage of, 279; assubst., 
280; after d&ébed, 2b. 2,0,n.3; after 
decuit, oportuit, id. 2,0,n.1and 2; as 
representative of Indic., 281; after 
memini, eéc., ib. 2,n.; syntax of, 419- 
424; with Acc.as subj.,420; as subst., 
421; traces of Locative nature, id. n.1; 
as subj., 422; as obj., 423; ut instead, 
ib. N.4; as pred. with esse, 425; with 
preps., ib. N.; Fut. pass., 435,n.4; se- 
quence after, 618; Acc. and Inf. after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 527; part. 
instead, id. N.1; tenses after these vbs., 
629-531; after posse, velle, i. N.3; 
after spérare, ib. n.4; with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 532; with vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 533; ut instead, 532,NN.3,4; in- 
Exclamations, §34; and quod, 40.R.1; 
Acc. and Inf. as saubj., 635; Acc. and 
Inf. after vbs. of Emotion, 542; with 
vbs. of Will and Desire, 546,n.3; with 
vbs. of Fear, §50,N.5; with dignus, etc,, 
552,R.2; Acc. and Inf. in Relative Sen- 
tences, 635; after potius, efc., 644,R.3, 
646; in O. O., 650. See Hist. Inf. 
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infinitum—with est instead of sit, 254, 
R.1; with quantum and Indic., 467,N. 

infitids—70,A.; ire, 333,2,R- 

inflection—17. 

infra—with Abl. of Measure, 403,N.1; as 
adv., 415; as prep., 416,12. 

infrénus—and infrénis, 84,1. 

ingratiis—as Abl, of Manner, 399,N.1. 

ingenii—es Loc., with adjs., 374,N.7. 

ingredi—with Inf., 423,2,N.2. 

inhaertre—with Dat., efc., 347,n.2. 

inhiare—with Dat., efc., 347,R.2. 

inicere manum—with Acc., 342. 

inifirid—as Abl. of Manner, 399,N.1. 

innatus—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

Inner Object—aAcc. of, 328, 330, 382; Abl. 
instead, 333,2,n.4; after vbs. of Taste 
and Smell, i). 2,n.5. 

inops—with Gen., 374,n.1; with Abl., 
405,N.3. 

inquam—175,2; inquit, impersonal, 208, 
2,N.2; in citing O. R., 648,R.2; lacking 
forms supplied by dicere, td. R.3. 

tnquiring—vbs. of, with two Accs., $39, 
and R.1,NNn.1 and 2. 

inseribere—with in and Abl., 385,n.1. 

insculpere—with in and Abl., 385,n.1. 

Inservire—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

insignis—with Abl. of Respect, 397,N.2; 
insigniter as adv. of Degree, 439,N.2. 

Insidiari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

insinuadre—with Dat., 347,2.2. 

Insistere—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

Instar—70,B.; with Gen., 373. 

Instare—with Dat., 347,8.2; with Inf., 
423, 2,N.2. 

Instruere—with dé, 339,N.3. 

instrument—suffixes for, 181,6; in Abl., 
214, 401; with ab, 214,n.2; Abl. of con- 
trasted with Abl. of Attendance, 392,R.2. 

INSTRUMENTAL—Ccase, 23,N. 

insuétus—with Gen., 374,Nn.4. 

integrum—with Inf., 422,N.3. 

intellegere—with Inf., 527,n.1; intel- 
léctii as Sup., 436,n. 

intendere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; inten- 
tus, with Abl., efc., 359,N.5. 

intensive verbs—formation of, 191,1. 

inter—with reflexive to express recip- 
rocal action, 221; vbs. cpd. with, take 
Acc, or Dat., 331,347 ; to designate Time, 
394,N.2; position of, 413,R.1; as prep., 
416,13; with Acc. Ger., 432 and n.1; with 
part., 437,N.2. 
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intercalaris—and intercalarius, 84,2. 

intercédere—with Dat., 347,n.2; with 
né, 548,n.1; with quin, 55,1. 

intercliidere—with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc. and Abl., 348,8.1; with Abl., 390,2, 
y.3; with n6, 548,N.1; with quin, 555,1. 

intercurrere—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

interdicere—with Abl., 390,2,N.3; with 
né, 548,N.1; with quin, 558,1. 

interdum—coérdinates with alias, 482, 
1,N.1. 

interesse—with Dat., 347,n.2; interest, 
with Gen, and Abl., 381; with Nom., 
ib. N.3 ; constr. of Object of Concern, 
382,1 and 2; constr. of Thing Involved, 
ib. 3; with ut, 553,4. 

Interest—Dat. of Personal, 350. 

interior—87,2 and 8. 

interjection—16,R.2; no syntax, 201,R.1. 

intermittere—with Inf., 423,2,N.2. 

internecid—defective, 70,B. 

interpellare—with n6, 548,N.1. 

interpdnere—with né, 548,N.1. 

interrogare—with two Accs., or dé, 339, 
R. 1 and N.1; with Indic., 467,n. 

interrogative pronouns —106; distin- 
guished from rel., 467,R.2; with part., 
469; in Final Sentence, 470; doubling 
of, ib. R. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES — 450 -470; 
simple and cpd., 452; particles in, 454- 
457; moods in, 462-467; Indic., 463,464; 
Subjy., 465,466 ; after vb. of Wonder, 
542,N.1; after vb. of Fear, 550,N.4; for 
Protasis, 593,4; in O. O., 661 and Er. 

intervenire—wlth Dat., 347,R.2. 

intrai—to designate Time, 394,N.2; posi- 
tion of, 413,8.1; as adv., 415; as prep., 
416,14. 

intransitive verbs—used impersonally, 
208,2 ; used transitively, 213,R.b; con- 
strued as pass., 214,n.1; with neut. 
subj. in pass., 217; with personal Ger., 
217,R.2; with Pf. part. pass. used active- 
ly, 220,N.1; Gerund of, used imperson- 
ally, 251,2. 

inisitatum—with ut, 653,4. 

invadere—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

invéniri—with Nom. and Inf., 528,n.1; 
inventii in Sup., 436,Nn. 

inverse—dOnec, 571,N.6; cum, 551; at- 
traction of rel., 617,N.2. 

invicem—to indicate reciprocality, 221, 
B.2. 
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invidére—with personal pass., 217,N.1; 
with Dat., 346,n.2 and n.2; with Inf., 
533,R.1. 

invidus—constr. of, 359,N.5. 

invitus—in pred. app., 325,2.6; invit6 
est, 353.N.2. 

jocul6—as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

iocus—heterogeneous, 67,2. 

ionic—foot, 734; rhythm, 736; rbythms, 
815-819 ; substitutions for, 815. 

ipse—decl. of, 103,3 and N.; ipsus, 20.N.2; 
syntax of, 311; et ipse, id. 1.2.2; em- 
phasises reflexive, ib. 2; nsed indeclin- 
ably, ib. 2,n.; in O. O., 660,5. 

jri—of Moving Cause, 408,N.2; incendor 
ira with Inf., §33,n.1. 

jrisci—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

ire—169,2; omission of, 209,N.5; with 
Dat., 358,N.2; with Sup., 435,n.1; with 
infitias, eéc., 333,2,n. 

is—decl. of, 103,1 and n.; strengthened by 
quidam, 307,n.4; taken up by ille, 7. 
n.4; two forms with different ante- 
cedent, ib. N.3; syntax of, 308; =talis, 
ib. B.1; with et, atque, que, %. 8.2; for 
reflexive, 309,n.1; id temporis, aeta- 
tis, 336,N.2; eS as codrdinating conj., 
503; ideO, idcircd, i.; with qui and 
Subjv., 631,1; with ut, id. R.1, 557,B.; 
in 0. O., 660,2. 

islands—in Local Acc., 337; with in, ib. 
R.1 and N.3; prep. omitted with Large 
Islands, i}. N.1. 

iste—decl. of, 104,11. and ww.; syntax of, 
306; contemptuous character of, id. N.; 
strengthened by quidem, 307,8.4; in 
O. O., 660,3. 

ita—with ut, 482,4; correlative of si, 
590,N.1; yes, 471,a,1. 

Ttalicus Numerus—756. 

itaque—usage of, 500; position of, 1d. n.; 
with erg6, 502,N.3. 

iter—decl. of, 44,5. 

iterative action—566, 567; Subjv. in, id. 
N.3; with cum, 584; in Relative Sen- 
tences, 623. 

Ithyphallic—verse, 774. 

jubére—with two Accs., 341,x.2; with 
Acc. and Dat., 346,N.3; constr. after, 
423,n.6; with Acc. and Inf., 528 and n.1; 
with Inf., 423,2.N.2, 532,NN.1,2; with 
Subjv., 546,2.2; ilissti, defective, 68,5; 
jfissti as Abl. of Cause, 408,n.1. 

judicaire—with Inf., 423,2,7.2. 
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[itiger]—decl. of, 68,7. 

liinctus—with Dat., etc., 359,N.3. 

jts—with Inf., 422,N.2, 428,N.2; with 
respondére, 333,2,R. ; in phrases with 
ut, 546,¥.2; ifire, 399,N.1; itire in Abl. 
of Respect, 397. 

ifist6—as Abl. of Respect, 398,n.1. 

juvare—with Acc., 346,n.3. 

iuvenis—Comp. of, 87,9. 

iiixtai—as adv., 415; as prep., 416,15. 


Judgment—vbs. of, with Abl. of Standard, 
402. 


K—sonnds of, 1,n.1; name of, ib. n. 
knowledge — adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325, 
R.6; adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 


Labials—6,1; suffixes with, 187. 

laborem—with impertiré and Dat. Ger., 
429,1. 

labérare—with Inf., 423,2,.n.2; with ut, 
546,N.1. 

lac—decl. of, 53,8; 68,12. 

laedere—with Acc., 346,n.3. 

laetari—with Acc. and Inf., 533,8.1. 

lamentari—with Acc. and Inf., §33,R.1. 

largiri—with ut, 553.2. 

later—defective, 70,D. 

latitiidine—with Acc. of Extent, 335,n.1. 

latus—with Acc. of Extent, 335,n.1. 

laurus—heteroclite, 68,5. 

leaving—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

lectus—heteroclite, 68,5. 

length—by nature, 12,1, and R.; by posi- 
tion, 7d. 2; representation of long vow- 
els, 70. N. 

lengthening—compensatory, 9,6,a. 

letters—tenses in, 252; advs.in, ib.; dated 
from a place, 391,n.3. 

letting—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

levare—with Abl., 390,2,n.2. 

léx—in phrases with ut, 546,NN.1 and 2; 
lége, 397 and w.1, 399,N.1. 

liberdlis—with Gen., 374,x.1. 

liberfire—with Abl., 390,2,n.2. 

-libet—added to rels., 111,3; exact use 
of libuerit, 2448.3; libéns, in pred. 
attrib., 325,8.6; with Dat., 346,n.2. 

licére—exact nse of Fut. Pf., 244,r.3; with 
Dat., 346,R.2; with Gen., 379; licet, 
although, 603-607; with quamvis, 2b. N. 
2; with Indic., 7b, n.3. 

likeness—suffixes for, 182,4. 
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likeness—adjs. of, with Dat., 349; with 
atque(ac), 643. 

linguals—6,1,N. 

linter—decl. of, 44,2, 45,R.1. 

liquids—6,2,A ; 3d Decl. stems in, 39-46 ; 
suffixes with, 189. 

litire—with Abl. of Means, 401,n.4. 

litotes—644,n.1, 700. 

litterae—in phrases with ut, 546,N.2. 

living—vbs. of, with Abl., 401,N.1. 

Local Dative—358. 

locality—suffixes for, 181,5, 182,9. 

locare—with Gen., 379; withjn and Abl., 
386,R.1; with Acc. Gen., 430. 

LOCATIVE—23,N.; of Ist Decl., 29,n.2; of 20 
Decl., 33,nx.3,5; 3d Decl., 37,5 ; forms 
advs., 91,3; syntax of, 411; in 3d Decl., 
ib. R.1; other Locs., ib. R.2 ; app. to,in 
Abl., ib. RB.3; domi, with poss. pron., 
tb. n.4. 


locus—67,2; in locd habére, 340,r.1; 


Abl. without in, 385,N.1. 

logacedic rhythms—790-805. 

LOGICAL CONDITION—-595 ; with Subjv. by 
Attraction, ib. n,2; with Ideal 2d Person, 
ib. R.3; slve—sive, tb. R.4; si quidem, 
ib. R.5 ; sf modo, vér6, tamen, ¢b. R.6; 
tenses in, i>. N.2; in O.0., 657, 595, 
R.1. 

longinquus—Comp. of, 87,9. 

longitidine—with Acc. of Extent, 335, 
R.1. 

longum—with est for Subjv., 254,R.1; 
longé strengthens Comp. or Superla- 
lative, 301, 303; with Acc., 335,R.1. 

loqui—with Acc. and Inf., §27,n.2; with 
Indic. question, 467,Nn. 

lubid6—in phrases with Inf., 422,n.2. 

liidds facere—with Acc., 342. 

ligére—with Inf., §33,R.1. 

liix—70,D; in Abl. of Time, 393,2.5. 


M—final omitted, 27,n. 

macte—85,C, 325,r.1. 

maerére—with Inf., 533,n.1. 

magnificus—Comp. of, 87,4. 

magnitiidine—with Acc. of Extent, 338, 
R.1. 

magnus — comparison of, 90; constr. 
with maior, 296,n.5; magis, in com- 
parison of Qualities, 299; magni, as 
Gen. of Price, 380,1; maius, with Inf., 
422,N.3; m&ximi, 8 Gen. of Price, 380, 
1; ndn magis quam, 644,N.1. 
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making—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Accs., 340. 

maledicere—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

maledicus—Comp. of, 87,4. 

malle—conj. of, 174 and n.3; m@lueram, 
could have preferred, 254,N.1; malim, 
méllem, as Potential, 257,2, 258,N.1; 
in Unreal Wish, 261,R. ; with Abl., 296, 
n.1; with Abl. of Measure, 403,n.1; 
with Inf. or ut, 423,2,N.2, 638 and 4.3, 
646,N.1. 

malus—comparison of, 90; male as neg., 
439,N.2. 

manare—with Abl. of Means, 401,n.5. 

mandare—with ut, 646,N.1. 

manére—as copulative vb., 206,N.1; with 
Abl., 401,N.6. 

mani—as Loc., 411,n.1. 

maniféstus—with Gen., 374,N.2; with 
Inf, 421,n.1,c. 

Manner—AbIl. of, 399 and nn. 

maniis inicere—with Acc., 342, 

mare—in Abl. without in, 385,N.1. 

margarita—heteroclite, 68,1. 

materia—heteroclite, 68,2. 

Material—Abl. of, 396; indicatcd by adj., 
ib.; suffixes for, 182,4. 

matirare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

matiirus—Comp. of, 87,1,r.2. 

matitinus—in pred. Attr., 325,n.6. 

Means—Abl. of, 401, and 2n.,NN.; suffixes 
for, 181,6. 

measure—vbs. of, take Abl., 402. 

Measure—Abl. of, 402; of Difference, 403; 
Abl. of, with vbs. involving Difference, 
tb. N.1; with ante and post, 1b. N.4. 

medéri—with Dat., 346,n.2 and n.4. 

medioximus—87,9.N. 

meditari—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

meditative verbs—formation, 191,5. 

medium—suffixes for, 182,6. 

medius—in pred. attrib., 325,n.6 ; used 
partitively, 291,n.2; Abl. used without 
in, 388. 

mMemini—175,5,0; First Impv. wanting, 
267,8.; with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n.; with Acc., 
376,8.2; with Inf., 423,2,N.2, 527,n.2; 
with cum and Indic., 580,n.2. 

memoratii—as Abl. Sup., 436,N. 

memoria tened—with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n. 

mendum—heteroclite, 68,3. 

méns—in phrases with ut, 557,R.; in 
mentem venire, with Gen., 376,n.3; 
in mentem venire, with Inf., 422,n.5. 
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meritus—Comp. of, 87,9 ; merit6 as Abl. 
of Manner, 399,n.1. 

-met—added to personal pron., 102,Nn.2; 
to ipse, 103,3,N.5. 

metaplasts—68. 

metathesis—of consonants, 9,8. 

metre—730; unit of, 731. 

metuere—with Dat., 346,n.2; with ut, 
né, or Inf., 650 and n.1; with Inf., 423, 
DeN22: 

metus—with Inf., 550,Nn.5. 

meus—73,k., 76; Voc. of, 100,n.1; early 
forms of, 7b.N.2; synizesis in, tb.n.3, 727, 
n.; mea mihi, 309,N.2; mei with Gen. 
Ger., 428,n.1; with ut, 557.8. 

middle voice — 212,R., 218; with Acc. of 
Respect, 338,N. 2. 

militia—ino Abl. of Time, 393,2.5; in Loc., 
411,R.2. 

mille—a subst. in Pl., 95,n.3; inscrip- 
tional forms of, 71b.2.4; milia, with 
masc. vb., 211,8.1,Ex.6 ; use of, in Sg. 
and Pl., 293 ; as subst. with Part. Gen., 
293,N.; milia for distributive, 295,n. 

minari, minitari—with Dat., 346,n.2; 
with Inf., 527,8.2. 

minor—quam omitted with, 296,n.4; 
With vbs. of Rating and Buying, 380,1; 
minoris, minimi, as Gen. of Price, ib.; 
minus, “0, 471,2,1; minimé, 29, ¢b.; 
sin minus, 592; si minus, 76. R.; non 
minus quam, 644,N.1. 

mirari—with Inf., 423,2,n.2, 533,n.1; with 
quod, 542; with si, ib. n.1. 

mirum—with factum and ni, quantum, 
quin, 209,N.2, 467,n.; with quod, 542; 
with §i, 542,N.1; with ni, 1b. N.2 5 with 
Inf., 422,N.3 ; with quam and Indic., 
467.N.; with ut, 553,4. 

miscére—sé, with Dat., 346,n.6; with 
Dat. and Acc., or Ace. and Abl., 348,8.1. 

miserafri—with Acc., 377,n.2. 

miserére—with Gen., 377,N.1; miseret, 
with Gen., 377; misereor, with Gen., 
76.; miserésco, with Gen., ib. n.1. 

mittere—mitte, with Inf. for Impv., 
271,2,N.2; with Inf., 422,n.3; with quod, 
525,1,N.1; followed by Impf. Indic. to 
give Design, 630,N.2; missi, of Moving 
Cause, 408,N.1. 

mixed class of Verbs—133, vii. 

moderari—with Dat., 346,2.2 and n.2. 

modo—strengthens Impv., 269 ; modo— 
modo, 482,1; contrasted with tum, 
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vicissim, 482,1,N.2; non modo—sed 
etiam, 482,5; ndn modo non, sed 
né—quidem, tb. R.1; provided only, 
573; modo né, #6. n.2. 

mdliri—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

monére—with Gen. or Acc., 376 and z.1; 
with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 546,N.1. 

mood—112,4, 253; Indic., 254; Subjv.. 
255-265 ; Impv., 266-275 ; Inf., 279-281; 
attraction of,508,4; in Temporal Clauses, 
560 : in Relative Sentences, 624-635; in 
Comparative Sentences, 639; in O. O., 
650-652. 

moraéri—with né, 548, n. 1. 

morigerari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

mos—(mioris) with Inf., 422,nn.2 and 5; 
with ut, 557,R.; mOribus, 399.N.1. 

motion—vb. of, with Inf., 421,N.1,a; vb. of, 
with Sup., 435; vb. of, with Fut. part., 
438,N.; vb. of, with quod, 525,1,N.6; end 
of, conceived as Rest, 412,r.1. 

movére—syncope in Pf., 131,3; with 
Abl. of Separation, 390,N.1; with ut, 
553,2; mOotus, of Moving Cause, 408,n.2. 

Mulciber—heteroclite, 68,4. 

multare—with Abl., 378,R.3. 

multitude — substs. of, with Pl., 211,n.1, 
Ex.a. 

multitidé—with Pl. vb., 211,2.1,Ex.a. 

multum—for Abl. of Measure, 403,Nn.2; 
very, 439,N.3; multd with Comp., 301; 
with Superl., 303. 

minus—with Inf., 422,n.2; with ut, 546, 
we) 

mititare—with Abl., 404,n.1. 

mutes—6,2,B. 

miitudé—of reciprocal action, 221,n.2. 

myrtus—heterochite, 68,5. 


Nam—usage of, 498 and NN.; positionof, 
i)., N.1; asseverative, tb. n.2; yes for, 
471,R. 

naming—vbs. of, with two Accs., 340. 

namque—498; position of, 7b. n.1. 

narrare—with Inf., 527,%.2. 

nasals—6,2,A.; nasal class of vbs., 133,1Vv. 

nasci—with two Noms., 206; natus, 
constr. of, 296,R.5; with Acc., 336,R.4; 
with Abl. of Origin, 395,NN.1,3; nati 
in Abl. Sup., 436,x. 

natiira—in phrases with ut, 557.8. 

naucum — defective, 70,B.; nauci, as 
Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

né—neg. of Opt. Subjv., 260; of Impv., 
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270; continued by neque, 260; by 
néve, 270, 444,2; with Pf. Subjv., 270, 
R.2; syntax of, 441, 444; = n6n, 444,1, 
n.2; né—quidem, 20. 1,N.2, 445,448,N.2, 
482.5 and x.1; in Final Sentences, 543, 
4; ut né, 545.R.1; qué né, 1b.; paren- 
thetical, ib. n.3 ; after vbs. of Hinder- 
ing, 548; after vbs. of Fear, 550; né 
non, tb. N.1; with dum, 573; as Con- 
cessive. 608. 

ne—added to hic, 104,1,n.3; to iste, tb. 
2,n.3; to ille, 103,3,n.4; as interroga- 
tive, 454; asseverative, 7b. n.2; added. 
to interrogatives, 1b. n.3; = nonne, iD. 
w.5; added to num, 456,N.; strengthens 
an, 457,1,N.2; to introduce double 
questions, 458; necne or annOn, 459: 
to introduce second member of an indi- 
rect question, 460,2. 

nearness—adjs. of, with Dat., 359. 

nec = non, 442,N.3; see neque, 

necessarium—with ut, 553,4. 

necesse—85,C.; with est instead of Subjv., 
254,R.1; with Inf., 538; with ut omit- 
ted, 538,n.2, 553,4,R.1; with pred. at- 
tracted, 538,n.3; with nt, 553,4; with 
habeo and Inf., 423,2,n.2, 

necessity—adjs. of, with Inf., 421,n.1,c; 
expressed by Indic., 254,n.1, 255,n. 

nédum—482,5,R.2. 

nefas—70,B.; with Inf., 428,n.2; with 
Abl. Sup., 436,n.2; with Inf., 422,n.2. 

negare—use of, 444,1,n.2; continued by 
neque—neque, 445,n.; =dicd non, 
447; with Inf., 527,R.2. 

negative—of Potential, 257; of Opt., 260; 
of Impv., 270; non with Opt., 260; 
non with Impv., 270,2.1; nodli with 
Inf., 270,R.2; advs., 441-449; non, 442; 
haud, 443; nec=ndn, 442,N.3; n6, 
444; subdivision of, 445; combinations, 
446; resolution of, 7b. n.2; positive 
supplied from, 447,n.; position of, 448, 
449; two, 449; nec nOn for et, ib. R.3; 
in Copulative Sentences, 480; in Final 
and Consecutive Sentences, 543,4. 

negotium—in phrases with ut, 546.n.2; 
with Inf., 422,Nn.5. 

ném6—decl. of, 70,D.; and niillus, 108; 
with Pl. vb., 211,R.1,Ex.a; with Impv. 
Subjv., 270,n.; and quisquam, 317,2; 
as adj., tb. et ném6, tb. 2,N.1; 
strengthened by finus ; = néquis, 446, 
N.3. 
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nequam—85,C.; comparison of, 90. 

neque—with Opt. Subjv. for né, 260; adds 
Impv., 270,N.; neque—neque with Pl., 
285,N.1; subdivides a gencral neg., or 
nego, 445 and w.1; nec non, 449,n.3; 
for et nén, 480 and x.1; for nec tamen, 
ib. 8.3; for né—quidem, id. N.1; com- 
pared with nec, ib. N.2; for non, é). N. 
4; for n&éve, 543,N.3. ¢ 

nequire—conj. of, 170,65; nequinont, 
133,1v.N.2; with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

Nério—decl. of, 41,4. 

nescid—an, 457,2; quis, 467,R.1; qudé- 
modo, 2b.N.; With Inf., 423,2,N.2,527,2.1. 

neu, néve—444,2; adds Final Clause, 
643,4; neque instead, 7b. N.3. 

neuter—decl. of, 76, 108; neutiquam, 
442,N.2. 

neuter —adj. with masc. subj., 211,n.4; 
demonstrative when subst. is expected, 
ib. N.3; Sg. sums up PI., 2b.; Pl. pred. 
to two fems., 286,3 ; in app. £0 persons, 
321,N.2; pron. and adj. in Cognate Acc., 
333,1, 341,N.2; pron. and adj. with Part. 
Gen., 369; pron. and adj. not attracted 
to Ger., 427,n.3. 

néve—see neu. 

ni—with mirum, 209,n.2; range of, 591, 
N.2. 

nihil—for nillus, 108; with Impv. 
Subjv., 270,N.; neg. of quisquam, 317, 
2; no, 471,0,1; nihilI as Gen. of Price, 
380.1; for non, 442,N.2. 

nihilominus—490,n. 

nimis—with quam and Indic., 467,n. 

nimium—with quantum, 209,N.2, 467,N.; 
very, 439,N.3; nimid as Abl. of Stan- 
dard, 403,N.3. 

nisi—with quod, 525,2,N.2, 591,0,n.3; with 
ut, 557,N.2, 591,0,n.4; and si non, 591.0; 
but, except, ib. R.2; si, ib.; nisi forte, 
véro, 2b. 8.4; nisi tamen, 7). N.1; in 
asseverations, 591,0,2; with Inf., 636, 
n.2; with participle, 667,N. 

niti—with Abl., 401,N.6; with Inf., 423,2, 
n.2; with ut, 546,N.1. 

nix—decl. of, 52,7. 

no—how translated, 470, and c. 

nocére—with Dat., 346. 

nolle—conj. of, 174; exact use of nélue- 
rit, 244,n.3; ndlim, nollem, as Poten- 
tial, 257,2, 258; not in Unreal Wish, 261, 
B.; nOli, with Inf. for Impv., 270,N.2, 
271,2; nOlim, with Subjv. for Impv., 
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271,2,N.2 ; with Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2,c.N.; 
noléns, in pred. app., 325,R.6; with 
Inf., 423,2,N.2; with ut, 546.N.1; with 
Inf. or ut, 538 and n.3. 

noOmen—with esse and Dat., 349,2.5; 
with Appositional Gen., 361,1; with 
Gen. of Charge, 378, B.2. 

nominari—with two Noms., 206. 

NoMINATIVE—defined, 23,1; of 1st Decl., 
29 and N.1; of 2d Decl., 31,33,N.4; of 3d 
Decl., 36,1 and 2, 38,1, 57,n.4; of Greek 
substantives, 66,N.4; of adjs., 75,N.4, 79, 
N.1; of Participles, 89,n.2; for Voc., 201, 
R.2; syntax of, 203; two Noms., 206; 
with Inf. after copulative vb., 7d. R.3; 
for Voc. in app., 321.N.1; with § and 
én, or ecce, 343.1,N.1; with Inf. by 
attraction, §27,N.2; after pass. vbs. of 
Saying and Thinking, 528; ndminativus 
pendéns, 627,N.2. 

non—neg. of Potential, 257; neg. of Wish, 
260; with Impv., 270,R.1; syntax of, 441, 
442; with illus for niillus, 446,N.2; 
n6n possum non, 449.8.1; nec non = 
et, 15. B.3; no, 471,0,1 ; non modo—sed 
etiam, 482,5 and n.1; nén modo—sed 
né—quidem, id. B. 1; for né, 573,N.2. 

nonne—syntax of, 455; with indirect 
question, 460,1,N.2; with rhetorical 
question, 464,R. 

nonniillus—108. 

noscere—syncope in Pf., 1313; novi, 
175,5,d. 

nostri—with Gen. Ger., 428,r.1. 

noun—defined, 16; inflection of, 17; and 
pronoun, 16,N.2. 

nourishing—vbs. of, with Abl,, 401,N.1. 

novus—Comp. of, 87,9; with Inf., 422,N. 
8; with ut, 553,4. 

nox—decl. of, 53,8; with Abl. of Time, 
393.R.5. 

niibere—with Dat., 346,n.2 and n.4. 

niidus—with Gen., 374,N,8. 

niillus—decl. of, 76,90; and némé, 108; 
with Impv. Subjy., 270,N.; and illus, 
317,2; for non, tb. n.2. 

num—456; with ne and nam, ®. n.; in 
indirect questions, 460,1,a; in rhetorical 
questions, 464,R. 

number—Sg. and Pl., 22; Dual, ib. n. and 
112,1; concord of, 285 and nn.; violation 
of Concord in app., 321,r.1; substs. of, 
with Gen., 368; definite numbers in 
Abl. of Time, 393,8.2. 
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numerals—cardinals, 94; ordinals, 95 and 
294; cpd., 96; omission of centéna 
milia, 1b. 6; insertion of et, ib. 5; frac- 
tions, ib. 7; signs, 96,ii.; distributives, 
97 and 295; multiplicatives, 97 ; propor- 
tionals, 97; advs., 98; duo, ambd, uter- 
que, 292; mille, 293; singuli, 295; 
distributives for cardinals, ib. n.; g)i- 
quis with, 314,n.2; quisque with, 318, 
2; with Part. Gen., 370. 

numer6—as adv., 399,N.1; (in) numero 
habére, 340,n.1. 

nunc—strengthens etiam, 478,N.1; nune 
—nune, 482,1 and n.1. 

niintiaire—with Inf., 527,n.2; with Nom. 
and Inf., §28,N.1. 

niperum—defective, 85,1. 


Q—sound of, 3; weakening of, 8,1; as 
interjection, 201,R.2, 343,N.1; 6 si in 
Wishes, 261; length of final, 707,5. 

ob—in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Acc. or Dat., 331,347; to give the 
Cause, 408,N.3; as prep., 416,16; with 
Acc. Ger., 428, n.2, 432 and n.1. 

obesse—With Dat., 346,R.2, 347,n.2; with 
Inf., 422,N.4. 

obicere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1. 

object—direct, becomes subj. of pass., 
216; indirect retained in pass., 217; 
direct, 330; inner, 330,332,333; outer, 
338 ; indirect, 344; of Ger., 427,2; after 
Dat. Ger., 429,N.2; after Acc. Sup., 435, 
n.3; after Abl. Sup., 436. 

OBJECT SENTENCES—523-537 ; with quod, 
524,525; with Acc. and Inf., 526,527; 
with Nom. and Inf., 528; after vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 532; after vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 533; in cxclamations, 534; as subj., 
535; in part., 536, 537; in O. O., 655. 

Objective Genitive—363; of pers. pron., 
364,N.2. 

obligare—with sé and Gen. of Charge, 
378,R.1. 

obligation—expressed by Indic., 254,R.1, 
255,R. 

oboedire—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

obrépere—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

obsaturdre—with Gen., 383,1,Nn.2. 

obsecrO—strengthens Impv., 269; with- 
out Inf., §46,N.3; with ut, 546,N.1. 

obsequi—with Dat., 346,R.2. 

obsistere—with Dat., 347,R.2; with né, 
§48,N.1 ; with quin, 555,1. 
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obstare—with Dat., 347,n.2; with né, 
548,N.1; with quin, 555.1. 

obstrepere—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

obtemperare—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

obtéstor—with Inf., §46,n.3. 

obtingere—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

obtrectare—with Dat., 346,R.2 and n.2. 

obvenire—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

obversari—with Dat., 347,n.2. 

occurrere—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

occursare—with Dat., 347,r.2. 

6cior—87,7. 

6di—conjugation of, 175,5,c ; odid esse a8 
pass. of, id. N. 

. office—suffixes for, 181,10. 

officere—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

officilum—in phrases with Inf., 422,n.2; 
with ut, 546,N.2. 

olle—for ille, 104,3,n.1. 

omission—of vowels, 8,2, 701,R.2,a; of 
consonants, 9,6; of subj., 207; of copula, 
209; of other vbs., ib. Nt5; of egge in 
Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2,a,Rn.2 and ¢; of con- 
junction, 474,n., 481,483,N., 492,n.; of 
non, 482,5,n.1; of vb. of Saying, 545,R.3; 
of vb. with gin, 592,n.; of si, 598; of vb. 
of Protasis, 599; of Protasis, 600; of 
Apodosis, 601; of vb. after quasi and 
tamquam, 602,N.1; of vb. of compara- 
tive clause, 640. 

omittere—with quod, 525,1,n.1; with 
Inf., 423,2,N.2; omitte, with Inf. for 
Impv., 271,2,Nn.2. 

omitting—vbs. of, with quod, 555.1; vbs. 
of, with Inf., 423,2. 

omnintd—yes, 471,a,1. 

omnis—in Abl., without in, 388; omnia, 
as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 

onus—With Inf., 422,n.2. 

onustus—With Gen., 374,N.1; with Abl., 
405,N.3. 

operam—in phrases with Dat. Ger., 429, 
land w.1; with Inf., 422,n.5; with ut, 
546,NN.1 and 2. 

opinid—in phrases with Inf., §27,n.2; 
with ut, 557,r.; opinidne as Abl. of 
Respect, 398,n.1. 

opitulari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

oportet—Indic. for Subjv., 254,n.1; with 
Pf. part. pass., 280,2,0,R.2; with Inf. or 
Subjv., 635,8.2; with wt, 553,4,R.1. 

oppidd—very, 439,n.3; with quantum, 
467,N. 

oppidum—thas pred. adj. in agreement, 
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211,8.6; requires prep., 337,R.1.; with 
Epexegetical Gen., 336,N.1; in app. to 
Town in Abl., 356,n.1, 391,n.1; in app. 
to Loc., 411,n.3. 

[ops]—defective, 70,D. 

optare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2 ; with ut, 2d. 
n.4,546,N.1; optato, as Abl. of Manner, 
399,N.1. 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE — 260-265; in 
Wishes, 260; particles with, 261; in 
Asseverations, 262; as Impv., 263; as 
concessive, 264; in Deliberative Ques- 
tions, 265. 

optimum—with Inf., 422,n.3. 

opus—With Abl., 406; with Gen., 7b. n.3; 
with Nom., ib. n.4; with part., 437,N.2; 
with Inf., 422,n.2; with ut, 557,R.; With 
Nom. and Inf., §28,n.2. 

Orare—with two Accs., 339 and n.1; with 
Inf., 646,N.3; with ut, tb. N.1. 

ORATIO OBLIQUA—508,2; partial, 7.3, 1b.4; 
sequence in, §16; in Relative Sentences, 
625,n., 628,R., 629,R., 648,649 ; comes in 
without notice, 649,n.2; shift to, 7b. n.3; 
moods in, 660-652; interrogative in, 
651; Impv. in, 652; tenses in, 653-655; 
in Causal Sentences, 655; Conditional 
Sentences in, 656-659; Logical, 595,n.1, 
657 ; Ideal, 596,2.5,658 ; Unreal, 597,r.4, 
659; pronouns in, 660; by Attraction, 
508,4,662; partial, §08,3,663; Represen- 
tation, 654 and Nn. 

orbus—with Abl., 405,n.3. 

order—adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325,n.6. 

ordinals—94; early forms, 95,n.5; alter 
for secundus, 96,5; in dates, 294; for 
cardinals, 7b. and 336,n.1; with quis- 
que, 25. N.,318,2; position of, 676,n.2. 

6rdine—as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

Origin—Abl. of, 395; preps. with Abl. of, 
1b. NN.2 and 3; suffixes of, 182,7. 

oriri—166,169,1; ortus, with Abl. of 
Origin, 395,N.1. 

oriundus—with Abl. of Origin, 395,Nn.1. 

Gs—bone, decl. of, 48.n.; mouth, defective, 
70,D. 

ostendere—with Acc. and Inf., 527,R.2. 

ostrea—heteroclite, 68,1. 

overlapping action—§62,571,N.1. 

oxymoron—694. 


Paene—with Indic. in Apod. of Unreal 
Condition, §97,8.3 ; position of, 677,R.1. 
paenitet—with Gen., 377; with neut. 
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subj., ib. R.2; with Inf., 422,n.4; with 

. quod, 542. 

palam—as prep., 417,8. 

palatals—vowels, 2; consonants, 6,1,N. 

palumbes—heteroclitc, 68,7. 

panis—heteroclite, 68,12. 

par—with est instead of Subjv., 254,R.1; 
with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.1; with Dat. 
Ger., 429,Nn.1. 

parare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; paratus, 
with Inf., 421,N.1,c. 

parataxis—472. 

parcere—with Dat., 346,n.2; parce, with 
Inf. for Impv., 271,2,N.2. 

parenthetical yt and né—545,z.3. 

parére—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

pariter—pariter, 482,3. 

pars—with Pl. vb., 211,n.1,Ex.a; in Abl. 
without in, 385,N.1; tuam partem, 
334, R.2. 

Part Affected—in Acc., 338,1. 

partial obliquity—508,3, 663. 

particeps—with Gen., 374,N.2. 

participation—adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 

PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES—664-670 ; to ex- 
press Time, 665; Canse, 666; Condition 
and Concession, 667; relative clauses, 
668 ; Future similarly used, 669,670. 

PARTICIPLE—decl. of, 80,82; Abl. of, 83; 
Nom, and Acc. Pl. of, 1. N.1; compar- 
ison of, 88,89; Abl. of Cpmp., ib. n.1; 
Nom. Pl. of, 1}.8.2; Gen. Pl. of, ib. 8.3; 
defined, 112,5; formation of, 115,3; 
early forms of, 130,7; Pf. pass., 135,I.; 
Fat. Act., ib. II.; Pf. pass. of Deponents 
as act., 167,N.1; Pf. pass. of intrans. 
vbs. used as act., 220,N.1; Pf. with 
habed and tened, 238; Fut. periphras- 
tic, 247; Pr. periphrastic with esse, ib. 
n.2; Pf. with fni, 250; as adj., ib. n.2; 
as pred., 251,N.1; usage of Pr. and Pf., 
282; usage of Fut. act., 283; concord 
with two subjs. in Abl. Abts., 285,N.3; 
Pr. with Gen., 375; contrasted with adj., 
ib. N.1; Comp. of, with Gen., ib, N.2; of 
Birth with Abl., 395; Pf. pass. with 
opus and tisus, 406; in Abl. Abs., 4089, 
410, and wy.; Pf. pass. parallel with 
Ger., 426,N.2, 427,N.1; as subst., 437; 
Fut. as subst., ib.N.1; as adj., 438; 
Fut. as adj., ib. N.1; parallel with rel, 
and Subjv., ib. 8.; with interrog., 469; 
seqnence after, 518; atter vbs. of Percep- 
tion, efc., 527,N.1, 636; after vbs. of 
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Causation, etc., 537; equiv. to cum, 585, 
R.; for Prot., 593,2; for Prot. in Com- 
parative Sentence, 602,N.3; Concessive, 
609; for rel., 637. 

particles—copulative, 474 ; adversative, 
483; disjunctive, 492; causal, 498; illa- 
tive, 499; position of, 679. 

partitive apposition—322. 

Partitive Genitive—367-372; with substs. 
of Quantity, efc., 368; with neut. Sg., 
369; with numerals, 370; with prononns, 
371; with comparatives and superla- 
tives, 372; preps. instead, i. R.2; with 
uterque, 371,R.1; extensions of, 372, 
NN.: contrasted with Gen. of Character- 
istic, 365,N.1. 

parts of speech—16. 

parvus—Comp. of, 90; in Gen. of Price, 
380,1. 

passive—voice, 112.2; vbs. with two 
Noms., 206; vb. agrees with pred., 211, 
R.1, Ex. 6; defined, 214; Pf. with Dat. 
of Agent, 215,1; as reflexive, 218; of 
something endured, 219 ; periphrastic 
forms of, 248-251; with Acc. of Respect, 
338,N.2; impersonal, 346,R.1. 

pati—with ut, 553,2; with Inf., ib.n. 

patronymics—182,11. 

pauld, paulum—with ante and post, 
403,N.4,5. 

pause—in Verse, 742. 

pavére—constr. of, §50 and n.1. 

pax—decl. of, 70,D ; in Abl. of Time, 393, 
R.5, 394,B.1. 

pectiliaris—with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.1. 

pecus—heteroclite, 68,12. 

pellere—with Abl. of Separation, 390, 
n.1. 

pendére—with Gen., 379. 

penes—position of, 413,r.1; use of, as 
prep., 416,17. 

pentameter—elegiac, 785; Pf. Inf. in, 280, 
2,b,N.2; position of words in, 683. 

pennlt—11. 

penus—heteroctite, 68,11. 

per—vbs. epd. with take Acc., 331; with 
Acc. of Extent, 335, 336; to express 
Time Within Which, 7b. 8.2, 393,n.1; 
here and there in, 385,R.3; for Abl. of 
Manner, 399,N.1; with Person Throngh 
Whom, 401; position of, 413,n.1, and Nn. 
2; use as prep., 416,18, 

perceiving—vbs. of, with Object Clause, 
523; with Acc, and Inf., 526, 527; with 
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Nom., 528; with part., 527,n.1, 536; 
Nom, after, 536,N.2. 

percontari—with two Accs., 339 and n.1. 

perdius—detective, 85,2. 

PERFECT—defined, 112,3; System, 114,2 
aud 3,0; formation of, 114, 115, 121,2; 
syncopated forms of, 131, 1-3; early 
forms of, 131,4 ; Stem, 134 ; part. pass., 
135.1. ; part. as subst., 167,n.1; pass. 
with Dat. of Agent, 215,1; part. used as 
act., 220,N.1 ; defined, 223 ; Historical, 
225 ; Pure aud Historical, 235 ; force of, 
236; trans. by Eng. Pr., ib. Rn. ; with 
Aor. force, ib.; Gnomic, ib. N.; for Fut. 
Pf., 237; part. with habed and tened, 
238; pass. with fyi, 250; Subjv. as 
Potential, 257,2 and n.l; in wishes, 
260; Subjv. as Impv., 263,2,5, 270,R.2; 
tense relatious in Subjv., 277; Inf. 
as subj. or obj., 280,2; after decuit, 
ib. @, 8.1; Emotional, 7b., after 
oportuit, «>. R.2; after velle, 280, 
2.) and n.1; after posse, 1b. 3 after 
debed, 25. N.3; after vbs. of Will and 
Desire, 280,2.c; use of part., 282 and 
N.; part. as subj., 437,N.1; Sequence 
aftcr, §11,RR.3,4; Subjv. in Final 
Sentences, §12,N.1 ; iu Consecutive Sen- 
tences, 513 and nn.; Iuf., 530; Iuf. in 
0.0., 659,N. : 

perficere—with ut, 553,1. 

pergere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

perhibére —as copulative vb., 206, 
N.1; with Nom. aud Inf., 528 and 
N.1. 

period—Responsive and Apodotic, 685; 
forms distinguished by Nigelsbach, 
686 ; Historical and Oratorical, 687. 

periphrasis—for Impv., 271; for Fut. 
periphrastic, §15,r.2; for Fut., 631and 
n.1; for Apod. in Unreal Condition, 
597,n.5. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION — 129; act., 
47 ; pass., 251; with fui, 247,R.1; with 
forem, *b. N.1; Pr. part. with esse, 7. 
n.2; with futiirum esse ut, 248 ; with 
in e6 est, 249; with posse, velle, 248, 
B.; Pf. part. with sum and fui, 250 and 
R.1; with forem for essem, 7b. n.2; 
with Ger., 251; Fut. act., 283. 

perire—pass. of perdere, 169,2,n.1. 

peritus—with Gen., 374,n.4. 

permanére—with two Noms., 206,N.1. 

permittere—nsed persoually in pass., 
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217,N.2; with Inf., 423,2,N.2, §32,n.1 
553,2,N.; with ut, 553,2. 

permitting —vbs. of, with Consecutive 
Clause, 553,2. 

pernox—defective, 85,2. 

perperum—defective, 85,1. 

perpetuus —and perpes, 84,1; per- 
petuum, as adv. Acc., 336,N.1. 

perquam—vwith Indic., 467,n. 

persequéns—with Gen., 375,Nn.2. 

persevérare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

persons—in conjugatiou of vb., 112,1; 
concord of, 287; order of, ib. r. 

personal endings—114. 

personal pronouns—304 ; omitted, ib. 1; 
Gcu. of,as objective, ib. 2, 364,N.2; poss. 
for, ib, 2,N.2; Geu. of, as Partitive, 2b. 3; 
for poss., ib. 3,N.1 ; circumlocution for 
third personal pronoun, 76. 3,n.2. 

perspicere—with Acc, and Inf., 527,R.1. 

perst&re—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

persuadére—used personally iu pass., 
217,N.1; with Dat., 346,n.2, and NN.2,4 ; 
with Inf., 423,2,N.2, 527,R.2, 546,R.1; 
with wt, 546,N.1. ; 

pertaesum est—with Gen., 377. 

pessum—defective, 70,A; with ire, 435, 
N.1. 

petere—with @ and Abl., 339,.1 and n.1; 
with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; with Inf., 423, 
2.N.25 with ut, 546,N.1. 

Phalaecean—verse, 796. 

Pherecratean—verse, 794. 

phonetic variations—in vowels, 8; in con- 
sonants, §; in consonant stem-charac- 
teristic, 121,n. 

piget—with Gen., 377; with subj., 7b. n.2, 

pili—as Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

pinus—heteroclite, 68,5. 

pius—Comp. of, 87,6,N. 

place—where, in Abl., 385; with vbs. of 
Placing, 7b. R.1; with Towns, 386; as 
Cause, Means, ete., 389; with Books, 
etc., 387; with totus, efc., 388; in Loc., 
411; whence, iu Abl., 390, 391; with 
Towns, 391; of origin, 395,N.2 ; whither, 
in Acc., 337. 

placére—with Dat., 346,n.2; use of Fut. 
Pf., 244,n.3. 

pleasure—vbs. of, with Dat., 346; adjs. of, 
with Abl. Sup., 436,n.2. 

plébs—decl. of, 63,1v.1, 68,8. 

plenty—vbs. of, with Abl., 405 ; adjs. of. 
with Geu. or Abl., ib. nN. 3. 
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plénus—with Gen., 374.N.1; with Abl., 
405,N.3. 

pleonasm—692. 

pléraque—as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 

pluere—with Abl. of Means, 401,N.5, 

PLUPERFECT—112,3 ; formation of, 114, 
115 ; Aor. forms of, 131,4,8,3 ; defined, 
223 ; force of, 241; translated by Impf., 
ib. R.; used as Aor., 7b. N.1; periphras- 
tic, with habe6, <b. N.2 ; Subjv. as Po- 
tential of Past, 258,nN.2; in Wish, 260; 
with vellem, 261,n.; Subjy. as Conces- 
sive, ib. n.; Subjv. as Impv. of Past, 
273,3; tense force in Subjv., 277; in 
Final Sentences, §12,n.1; to cxpress 
Resulting Condition, 563,1; Indic. in 
Apod. of Unreal Condition, 597,r.2, 

plural—of abstracts, 204,n.5; used for 
Sg., 2b. NN.6,7; pred. with two subjs., 
285; neut. pred. to two fems., 286,3. 

pliis—quam omitted with, 296,n.4 ; pli- 
ris, with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 
380,1; plirimum, with quantum, 467, 
N.; pltrimi, as Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

poéma—heteroclite, 68,7. 

pollére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

pollicéri—with Inf., 527,n.2, 531,n.4. 

pollis—decl. of, 41,4. 

pondo—defective, 70,A. 

pone—usage of, 416,19. 

ponere—with in and Abl., 386,n.1 and n. 
2; suppose, with Inf., 527,Rn.2. 

poscere-—with two Accs.,339and n.1; with 
a@ and Abl., 2b. x.1; with Inf. or ut, 546, 
wn.1,3, ; 

position—adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325,R. 
6; ofadvs., 440; of neg., 448 and nn.; of 
rel., 612; of correlative clause, 620; 
poetical peculiarities in, 683. 

positive—degree lacking, 87,2,7,8, and 9; 
with prep. to express disproportion, 
298,8.; iucomparing qualities, 299; with 
quam after Comp., 299,n.2; with Part. 
Gen., 372,N.2; supplied from neg., 447, 
TR 

posse—conj. of, 119; potis for posse, 209, 
n.2; use of Fut. and Fut. Pf. of, 242,n.2, 
244,n.3; needs no periphrasis, 248,n. ; 
Indic. for Subjv., 254,n.1; Impf. Indic. 
of Disappointment, 7). r.2; with Pf. 
Inf. act., 280,2,b, and n.1; with quam, 
eic., to strengthen superlative, 303; 
omitted, with quam, 7. R.1; with Inf., 
423,2,N.2; ndn possum non, 449,R.1 ; 
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in simple questions, 453,n.1: for* peri- 
phrastic, §13,n.3, §31,N.3 and 4; in Apod. 
of Unreal Condition, 597,n.5,¢; restric- 
tions with, 627,n.2; in Logical Condi- 
tion, 657,R. ; in Unreal Condition in 
0.0.,659,N. 

Pussession—Dat. of, 349; compared with - 
Gen., ib. R.2; of qualities, 7b. n.3; Gen. 
of, 362; in Ist and 2d person, 7). r.1; 
omission of governing word, 2d. R.3. 

possessive pronouns — 100-102, 106,N.4 ; 
usage of sus, 309,4 and NN.; syntax of, 
312; intcnse use of, id. R.1; for Gen. of 
personal pron., 304,2,N.2; with Gen. in 
app., 321,R.2; for Ist and 2d persons iu 
Subjective Gen., 364; as pred., 366,R.3 ; 
with interest and réfert, 381; with 
domi, 411,n.4; position of, 676,R.1. 

possibility—in Indic. rather than Subjv., 
254,R.1, 255, 8. . 

post—vbs. epd. with, take Dat., 347; with 
Abl. or Acc. of Measure, 403,N.4; posi- 
tion of, 403,N.4,0, 413,n.1; omission of, 
with rel., 403,N.4; as adv., 415; as 
prep., 416,20; with Pf. part. pass., 437, 
N.2. 

posteaquam—see postquam. 

posterum—defective, 74,n.2; Comp. of, 
87,2 and 7. 

postquam—with Hist. Pf or Pr., 561; 
with Impf., 562 ; with Plupf., 563 ; range 
of tenses with, 7. NN.1-3; with Subjv., 
ib. N.4; Cansal with Pr. and Pf., §64 and 
n.1; in Iterative action, 566,567. 

postridié quam—577,n.5. 

postulare—with @ and Abl., 339,n.1 and 
n.1; with Inf, 423,2,n.2, 546,N.3; with 
ut, 7b. N.3. 

poténs—with Gen., 374,N.3. 

POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE—257-259; for Pr. 
and Fut., 257; for Past, 258; in ques- 
tions, 259; for Indic., 257,N.3; not con- 
ditional, 257,n.2, 600,2; of Past coincides 
with Unreal of Present, 258,N.2. 

potiri—with Abl., 407 and n.2,d; with 
personal Ger., 427,N.5. 

potis, e—85,C; potior, 87,7; potius 
strengthens comparative, 301; potius 
quam, with Subjv. or Inf., 577,N.6, 631, 
3,R.2, 644,R.3; see posse, 

power—adjs. of, with Gen., 374; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 423 and n.2; sequence after 
vb. of, §15,8.3; in Indic. rather than 
Subjv., 264,n.1, 255,n. 
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prae—to express disproportion, 296,N.3; 
vbs. epd. with take Dat., 347; gives 
Preventing Cause, 408,N.4; as adv., 415; 
as prep., 417,9; prae quod, 525,2, 
N.2. 

praecellere—with Abl. of Respect, 397, 
N.2, 

praecipere—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with 
ut, 546,N.1; used personally iu pass., 
217,N.2 ; praeceptum, with ut, 546,N.2. 

praecipitare—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 

praecipuum—with ut, 557,8. 

praecesse—with Dat. Ger., 429,1. 

praeficere—with Dat. Ger., 429,1. 

praegestire—with Inf., 423,2,Nn.2. 

(in) praesentia—for the present, 394,r. 

praesidére—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

praestare—with Dat., 347,R.2; with Abl. 
of Respect, 397,N.2; with Abl. of Meas- 
ure, 403,N.1; with ut, 553,1. 

praestolari—with Dat., 346,N.2. 

praeter—to express disproportion, 296, 
n.3; vbs. cpd. with, take Acc., 331; posi- 
tion of, 413,N.3; use as prep., 416,21; 
with Pf. part. pass., 437,N.2; id quod, 
quam quod, quod, 525,2,N.2. 

praeterire—with quod, 525,1,N.1. 

precari—with ut, 546,N.1. 

predicate—and copula, 205; with copula- 
tive vbs., 206; concord of, 211 ; viola- 
tion of concord of, ib. RR.1-6,NN.1-8 ; in 
Pl. with two subjs., 285; in Pl. with 
neque—neque, ib. N.1; concord of, in 
Gender, 286; in Person, 287; Attribu- 
tion, 325; Apposition, ib. and r.6; with 
Abl. Abs., 410,N.6; after Inf., 538. 

prepositions—assimilation of in composi- 
tion, 9,4; defined, 16,6; repeated with 
epd. vbs., 331,2R.2,3; with Countries 
and Towns, 337,rr.1-4; with domum, id. 
R.3; omitted with Countries and Towns, 
337,NN.1-3; instead of Dat., 347,R.1; 
omitted with vbs. and adjs. of Separa- 
tion, 390,2 and 3; with Abl. of Origin, 
395,NN.2,3 ; syntax of, 412-416 ; origin of, 
412; position of, 413,678; repetition and 
omission of, 414; as advs., 415; with 
Acc., 416; with Abl., 417; with Acc. and 
Abl., 418; two with same case, 414, r.4; 
improper, 412,N.; with participles for 
abstract substantives, 437,N.2. 

PRESENT—112,3; System, 114,3,a; rules 
for formation of, 121,1; notes on Sys- 
tem, 130; formation of Stem, 133; de- 
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fined, 223; Historical, 224, 229; Spe- 
cific or Universal, 227 ; Progressive, id. 
N.1; of Endeavor, ij. N.2; of Resist- 
ance to Pressure, i}. N. 3; anticipates 
Fut., 228; with iam, eéc., 230; cou- 
trasted with Pf. to give Effect in VEr- 
GIL, ij. N.3; part. with esse, 247,N.2; 
Indic. for Deliberative Subjv., 254.n.2; 
Subjv. as Potential, 287.2; Subjv. in 
- Wishes, 260; Subjv. as Impv., 263, 270, 
R.2; Subjv. as Concessive, 264; tense 
relations in Subjv., 277; Inf. as subj. or 
obj., 280, 1; Inf. after meminf{, 281,2, 
N.; part., 282 ; part. as subst., 437,N.1; 
Hist. sequence after, 511,r.1; Inf. after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 530; Inf. 
for Fut., §31,NN.3 and 4. 
preventing—vbs. of, with né, quominus, 
or quin, 548, 549, 555,1. 
previous condition—given by ex or ab, 
and Abl., 206,R.2, 396,N.2. 
Priapean—verse, 805. 
Price—Gen. of, 379; Abl. of, 404. 
pridiéquam—usage of, 577,N.5. 
primitive words—179, 1. 
primb6ris—defective, 85,1. 
primus—with quisque, 318,N,3; prim, 
primum, 325,2.7 ; in pred. attrib., 326, 
R.6; used partitively, 291; prior, 
87,8. 
principal parts—120. 
principal tenses—225. 
priusquam—with Indic,, 674, 576; with 
Pr., 575; with pure Pf., ib. N.1; with 
Pf. or Fut., 576; non priusquam = 
dum, 7). z.; with Subjv., 577; with ut 
or Inf., 644,8.3. 
prd—to express disproportion, 298; with 
habére, 340,n.1; with Nom. or Ace. in 
Exclamations, 343,1,N.1; for, compared 
with Dat., 345,n.2; position of, 413,R.1; 
as prep., 417,10; with Abl. Ger., 433 ; 
pro ed quod, 525,2,n.2; prd ed ut, 642, 
R.4. 
probare—with Inf., 527,3.2. 
procreatus—with Abl. of Origin, 395,N.1. 
procul—with Abl. of Separation, 390,3,n. 
2; as prep., 417,11. 
prodesse—conj. of, 118; with Dat., 346, 
R.2; With Inf, 422,N.4. 
prodigus—with Gen., 374,N.1. 
profectd—strengthens atque, 477,N.2. 
proficere—with ut, 553,1. 
profundus—never with Acc., 335,n.1. 
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proffisus—with Gen., 374,n. 1. 

prognatus—with Abl. of Origin, 395,n.1. 

prohibére—with two Accs., 341,n.2 ; with 
Abl., 390,2,N.3; with Inf., 423,2,n.2; 
with né, 548, and x.1; with quominus, 
549, andw.1; with Inf., 532,n.1, 649,n.1. 

prohibiting—vbs. of, with Dat., 345,R.1. 

proinde—strengthens Impv., 269; as 
codrdinating conj., 503; and proin, 70. 

prolepsis—of subj. of leading clause, 468. 

promising—vbs. of, with Inf., 423,n.5, 
527,8.4; 531,N.4. 

promittere—with Pr. Inf., 527,n.2, 531, 
n.4. 

Pronouns—defined, 16,3 ; compared with 
nouns, 2b. N.2; decl. of, 17; Personal, 
100-1062; Dcterminative, 103; Demon- 
strative, 104; Relative, 105 ; Interroga- 
tive, 106; Indefinite, 107; Pronominal 
Adjectives, 108; Possessive, 100-102; 
omitted, 207; with Impv., 267,N.; syn- 
tax of, 304-319; Personal, 304; Demon- 
strative, 305-307 ; hic, 305; iste, 306; 
ille, 307; Determinative is, 308; Re- 
fiexive, 309 ; Idem, 310 ; ipse, 311 ; Pos- 
sessive, 312; Indefinite, 313-319; qui- 
dam, 313; aliquis, 314; quis, 315; 
quispiam, 316; quisquam and illus, 
317; quisque, 318; alter and alius, 
319 ; with Part. Gen., 371; in O.O., 660. 

préniintiare—used personally in pass,, 
217,N.2. 

proénus—constr. of, 359, N. 5. 

prope—as adv., 415; as prep., 416,22; 
position of, 678,R.1 ; propior and prox- 
imus, 87,8; with Acc. or ab, 359,n.1. 

properare—with Inf., 423,2,N.2. 

propinare—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1. 

propinquus—Comp. of, 87,9. 

proponere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1. 

proépositum—est, with Inf., 423,2,n.2; 
with nt, 546,N.2. 

proprius—with Gen. or Dat., 359,n.1; 
with ut, 557,n. 

propter—compared with Abl. of Cause, 
408,n.3 ; position of, 413,n.1; as adv., 
415; as prep., 416,23; with Acc, Ger., 
432 and n.1. 

propterea—503. 

prosody—701-823. 

prospicere —with Dat., 346,n.2; with 
Inf., 527,R.1; with ut, 546,N.1. 

préstare—with Gen. of Price, 379. 

protasis — defined, 589; equivalents of, 
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593; omission of vb. of, 599; total 
omission of, 600. 

protraction—743. 

providére—with ut, 546,n.1. 

providing—vbs. of, with Abl., 401,n.1. 

providus—Comp. of, 87,5. 

proximum—in phrases with ut, 557,nr. 

priidéns—in pred. attrib., 325,x.6; with 
Gen., 374,n.4. 

-pte—added to personal pronouns, 102,N. 
3. 

pudet—with Gen., 377 and R.1; with 
subj., 20. R.2. 

puer—Voc, of, 33,n.2. 

pignare—with Dat., 346,n.6; with ut, 
546,N.1. 

purpose—in Inf., 423,n.1; in Dat. Ger., 
429,2; in Sup., 435; in Fut. part., 438,n.; 
seqnence in clauses of, 512; reficxive in 
clauses of, 521; rel. clauses of, 630; sea 
Final Sentences. 

plrus—with Abl. of Sep., 390,3,n. 

putare—with Gen. of Price, 379; with two 
Noms. in pass., 206; (ndn) putaveram, 
254,N.1; puta, ut puta, for example, 
274; with Inf., 527,.2. 

putting—vbs, of, with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc. and Abl., 348. 


Qua—qua, 482,3. 

+ quaerere—with @, dé, ex, 339,n.1; with 
Inf., 423,2,n.2 ; with Direct Question, 
467,N. 

quaeso—175,6; with Impv., 269; without 
Inf., 546,N.3. 

qualis—in phrases instead of Compara- 
tive, 296, N.3. 

Quality—possession of, 349,2.3; Gen. of, 
365 and rn.1; Gen. and Abi. of, ib. n.2, 
400,n.1 ; Gen. of, as pred., 366; Abl. of, 
400; personified quality as person, ib. 
R.2; Comparison of qualities, 299. 

quam—after comparatives, 296 and n.1; 
omission of, ij. R.4 ; preps. instead, 7b. 
n.3; atqueinstead, ij. n.4; with pro, 
ut, qui, toexpress disproportion, 298 ; 
with positive for comparative, 299,Nn.2 ; 
in comparison of qualities, 299; with po- 
tuit and snperlative, 303; with quiand 
superlative, i). 8.2; magis, non aliter, 
quam ut, 557,n.2; quam si, with 
Subjv. of Comparison, 602; with qui 
or ut after comparatives, 631,3; with 
quam qui and superlative, 642,15; 
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after alius or secus, 643,N.4; with Com- 
parative Sentences, 644; with potius, 
prius, ¢éc., R.3. 

quamdiii—s68; with Indic., 569; range 
of, ib. N.1. 

quamlibet—606. 

quamquam—603 and N.; with Indic., 
605; with Subjv., 7b. rr.1,2, and n; and 
yet, ib. B.3; with part., 609,N.1, 667,N. ; 
with Inf., 635,n.2. 

quamvis—603 and w.; with Subjv., 606; 
with Indic., 7b. n.1; inflection of vb. of, 
7b. N.2; with licet, 607,N.2; with part., 
609,N.1, 667,N.; with adj. or adv., 609, 
W.2. 

quand6—with Causal Indic., 540; with 
Subjv., 541; early use, 538,N.3, §80,N.3; 
conditional use, §90,N.3. 

quandéque—with causal clause, §41,N.5; 
quanddque—quanddque, 482,1.N.1. 

quantity—rules for, 702-706; of final 
syllables, 707-713; of polysyllables, 707- 
709; of monosylables, 710-713 ; of stem 
syllables, 714; of cpds., 715; in early 
Latin, 716, 717. 

quantity—12; substs. of, with Gen., 368. 

quantum—vwith mirum, nimium, ¢éc., 
209,N.2, 467.N.; with m&ximus and 
potuit to strengthen superlative, 303 ; 
quantum qui, with superlative, ib. n. 
2; quanti, with vbs. of Rating and 
Buying, 380; with advs. and Indic., 
467,N. 

quantumvis—603and n., 606. 

quasi—with subst., 439,n.4; with Subjv. 
of Comparison, 602; with Indic., id. n.1; 
to apologize, 3).n.2; to give an Assumed 
Reason, 72. N.4, 666,N. 

quatenus—asa Causal particle, §38,n.5. 

quattuor—early forms of, 95,N.3. 

que—added to rels., 111,2; syntax of, 
476 and nwn.; for quoque, 479,N.2 ; adds 
third member, 481,N. 

quemadmodum—asic, 482,3,. 

queri—with Ace. and Inf., §33,n.1. 

questions—with Potential Subjv., 259; 
deliberative, 265, 465 ; passionate equiv. 
to command, 273, 453,N.2; predicate 
and nominal, 451; rhetorical, 265, 451, 
R.2, 464, 466; direct simple, 453-457; 
equiv. to Condition, 453,n.3; with ne, 
454; with nonne, 455 ; with num, 456; 
with an, 457; direct disjunctive, 458 ; 
neg. of, 459; particles in indirect, 460 ; 
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moods in, 462-467; Indic. in, 463, 464; 
Subjv. in, 465, 466 ; indirect, 467; gen- 
uine, 463; disconnected, 467,n.; ex- 
clamatory, §58. 

qui interrogative—i06 and rz. 

qui relative—105 and wn.; with quam 
and Subjv. to express disproportion, 
298; after dignus, eéc., 552,8.2; equiv. 
to sI quis, 625,2; explicative, 626; 
strengthened by ut, utpote, quippe, 
tb. N.1; quod sciam, 627,R.1; equiv. to 
cum is, 626,8., 633,634; equiv. to utis, 
630, 631; after comparatives with 
quam, 631,3; equiv. to adj., ib. 4; sed 
qui, qui tamen, 636,N.2; qué quis- 
que, with comparative, 642,n.2; see 
qué and qua. 

quia—after vbs. of Doingand Happening, 
526,1,n.4; origin of and, correlatives 
with, 538,NNn.1,2 ; with Causal Indic., 
540; with Subjv., 641; after vbs. of 
Emotion, §42,n.; with Inf., 635,n.2. 

quicumque—105 and v.5; with Indic., 
254,4, 625. 

quidam—107,2; syntax of, 313; with 
quasi, 319,2.2; strengthened by cer- 
tus, finus, 313,2.3. 

quidem—with demonstrative pron., 307, 
R.4; position of, 413,N.3, 679; yes, with 
sané, 471,a.,1. 

quilibet—107 and wn. 

quin—with mirum, 209.N.2; strength- 
ens Impv., 269; ndn quin as Causal, 
641,n.2; force of, 547; in Consecutive 
Sentences, §52,3; with vbs. of Prevent- 
ing, 55,1; with vbs. of Doubt and Un- 
certainty, ib. 2; after non dubit6, ab. 2, 
R.1; equiv. to ut ndn, 556; after vbs. 
of Saying, eéc., 555,2; in Relative Sen- 
tences of Character, 632 and R.; facere 
ndn possum quin, 556. 

quippe—498,.8; with qui, 628,N.1. 

quiqui—105 and n.4. 

quire—conjugation of, 170,¢; with Inf., 
433, 2,N.2. 

quis indefinite—and qui, 107,1; for ali- 
quis, id. R. and w.1; syntax of, 315; 
aliquis instead, 7. N.1; familiar usage 
of, 317,2,N.2. 

quis interrogative—106; and qui, 2d. R.; 
old forms of, ib. NN.1,2; quiin Wishes, 
261; for uter, 300,N. 

quisnam—106 and w.5. 

quispiam—107,3, and n.1; syntax of, 316, 
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quisquam—107,3, and N.2; syntax of, 317; 
strengthened by finus, <b. 1,N.1; nega- 
tive of, ib. 2; as adj., 2b. 1,N.3. 

quisque—107,5, and n.; quisquisinstcad, 
105,N.4; with Pl. vb., 211,n.1,Ex.a; with 
ordinal, 294,n., 318,2; syntax of, 318; 
with superlatives, 7). 2; with reflexives, 
ib, 3; attraction of, ib. x.2; suum quis- 
que, tb. n.43 with quo and compara- 
tive, 642,r.2; ut quisque, with snper- 
lative, 7b. 

quisquis—105; as adj., tb.n.4; with 
Indic., 254,4, 625. 

quivis—107,2 and n. 

quo—as Causal conjunction, 541,n.2; ndn 
qué in Final Clauses, 545,2; quoné, <b. 
B.1; qué setius, 549,N.4. 

quoad—force of, 568; of complete coex- 
tension, 569; unfil, with Indic., 571; with 
Subjv., 572; until, with Subjv., 2b. n.5. 

quod—in Inner Obj., 333 1,N.1; introduces 
Object Sentences, 524; after vbs. of Add- 
ing and Dropping, 525,1; after demon- 
stratives, ib. 2; and ut, 25. 1,N.5 ; quid 
est quod, éb. 1,n.2; after verba senti- 
endl, ib. n.%73 after demonstratives, 
with preps., ib. 2,N.2; as to the fact that, 
with Subjv., 7b. 2,n.3; with Subjv. in 
0. O., ib. 3; after vbs. of Motion, 7b.1, 
n.6; gives Ground in Exclamations, 534, 
R.1; with Causal Sentence in Indic., 
540; with Causal Sentence in Subjv., 
541; after vbs. of Emotion, 542; with 
diceret, ib. N.3; ndn quod, 7. N.2; 
magis quod, 541,N.2 ; correlatives of, 
538,N.1 ; and quia, tb. N.2; nisi quod, 
§91,R.3; quod si, 610,8.2. 

quom—see cum, 

quoéminus—force of, 547; with vbs. of 
Preventing, etc., 549; for né, 548,N.2; 
and quin, 549,N.3. 

quémodo—with Direct Question, 467,N. 

quoniam—with Cansal Indic., 540; with 
Snbjv., 641; original force of, 538,N.3; 
early usage of, 580,N.3. 

quoque—syntax of, 479 ; and etiam, 479, 
n. and n.1; que instead, 2b. N.2; with 
sed and vérum, 482,5 and n.1. 


Rating—vbs. of, with Gen. and Abl., 379, 
380. 

ratid—in Abi. of Manner, 399,n.1; with 
ut, 546,N.2. 

recéns—with Abl., 390,3,N.1. 
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recipere—with Abl. or in, 389. 

reciprocal relations—given by inter sé, 
221; by alter alterum, efc., ib. R.1; by 
invicem, mitud, ¢fc., ib. R.2. 

recitation of verses—754. 

recordari—with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n.; with 
Acc., 376,R.2. 

réctum—with Inf., 422,n.3. 

reciisare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with né, 
548,n.1; with quominus, 549 and n.1; 
constr. with, §49,n.1. 

red—in composition, 9,4, 715,R.3. 

reddere—with Pf. part., 537,n.2; reddi 
and fjeri, 206,N.1, 340,x.1. 

reduplication—in Pr. stem, 193,I1.; in 
Pf. stem, 134,III.; omitted in Pf. of 
epd. vbs., 2d. 

Reference—Dat. of, 352. 

réfert—with Gen. and Abl., 381, 382; 
Nom. with, 381,n.3; origin of, ib. N.5; 
expression of Degree of Concern, 382,1 
and 2; expression of Thing Involved, 
ib. 3. 

refertus—with Gen., 374,Nn.1. 

reflexive—218; passive used for, 218; 
approaches deponent, 218,R.; pronouns, 
309; igs retained instead of reflexive, i}. 
n.1; strengthened, ib. N.2; suum quis- 
que, 318,N.3; with ipse, 311,2; with 
Ace. of Respect, 338,n.2; in subordinate 
clauses, 520-522; not in Consecutive 
Sentences, §21,R.1; refers to real subj., 
309,2, 521,R.2; free use of, 36.8.3; Indic. 
Relative Sentences, ib. R.4; ambiguity 
in, 7b.N.3; demonstrative instead of, 
ab. B.1,N.3. 

reformidare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

refragari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

refraining—vbs. of, with quin, 555,1. 

refusing—vbs. of, with né, 548; with 
quéminus, 549; with Inf., §48,n.2; with 
quin, 555,1. 

Reizianus Versus—822. 

regid—in Abl. without in, 385,N.1. 

relation—suffixes for, 181,8. 

relationship—suffixes for, 181,7,182,11. 

relative pronouns—105 ; made indefinite, 
111,1; or universal, ib. 2; in Inner Obj., 
333,1,N.2 ; instead of app. with réfert, 
381,N.2; contrasted with interrogative, 
467,8.2, 611,n.2; indefinite with Indic., 
354,n.4; with Subjv., 667,N.; advs. in- 
stead, 611,n.1; continued by demonstra- 
tive, 636,N.1; repetition of, 615. 
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RELATIVE SENTENCES—610-637; for Pro- 
tasis, 593,1; general consideration of, 
610; how introduced, 611; position of, 
612; antecedcnt in, 613 ; concord in, 614 
and rr.; id quod, ¢fc., in app. toa sen- 
tence, id. r.2; incorporation of app., i. 
R.4; repetition of antecedent, 615; in- 
corporation of antecedent, 616; attrac- 
tion of, 617; correlative of, 618; absorp- 
tion of correlative, 619; position of 
correlative, 620; indefinite antecedent, 
621; tenses in, 622,623; In Iterative 
action, 623; moods in, 624-635; indefi- 
nite and generic relatives with Indic., 
254,R.4, 625,1; or Subjv., 4b. R.; condi- 
tional, 625,2; explanatory, 626; Subjv. 
in explanatory, 627; quod sciam, ¢éc., 
ab. R.1; restrictions with esse, posse, 
attinet, 7.8.2; with Subjv. by Partial 
Obliquity, 628; with Subjv. by Attrac- 
tion, 629; Final, 630; attraction of 
diceret, ib. n.3 ; Consecutive, 631 ; after 
definite antecedent, 7}. 1; after indefi- 
nite antecedent, 7).2; after compara- 
tive, 72.3; parallel to adj., id. 4; with 
quin, 632 ; Causal, 633; Concessive and 
Adversative, 634; in Inf., 635 ; combina- 
tion of, 636; participle instead, 637,668; 
in 0. O., 655 and rr. 

relatii—as Sup., 436,n. 

relieving—vbs. of, with Abl., 390, 2. 

relinquere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1. 

reliquum est—with ut, 553,4. 

reliquus—used partitively with Subst., 
291,n.2; alius for, 319,n.1; reliqua, 
as Acc, of Respect, 338,2. 

remembering—vbs. of, with Gen., 376; 
with Acc., 16. R. 2. 

rémex—defective, 70, D. 

reminding—vbs. of, with Gen., 376; with 
Abl. or Acc., 76. RR.1,2. 

removing—vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 

rendering—vbs. of, with Inf., 421,N.1,6. 

reperiri—with Nom. and Inf., 528,N.1. 

repetition of relative, 615. 

replétus—with Gen., 374,N.1. 

reponere—with in and Acc., 385,N.2. 

repdscere—with two Accs., 339 and n. I, 

representatio—§54 and N., 656,N.1. 

representation—vbs. of, with Acc, and Inf., 
526, 527 3 With part., 527,N.1, 536. 

reprimere—with né, 548,N.1. 

repignare—with Dat.,346,r.2 ; with né, 
548,n.14 
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requiés—heteroclite, 68,8. 

requiring—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 
and R.1,N.1; with ab, ib. n.2. 

réri—part. of, with Pr. force, 282,Nn. 

rés—for nent., 204,N.4; construed like 
neut., 211,n.2; with Appositional Ggn., 
361,1; in phrases with Inf., 422,n.2; 
divinam rem facere, with Abl., 401,y. 
4; rem certare, 333,2,n. 

resistere—with Dat., 346,n.2; with né, 
548,N.1; with quin, 555,1. 

resisting—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 

resolution—of long syllable, 732. 

resolving—vbs. of, with Inf., 423 and n.2; 
with ut, 546. 

Respect—Acc. of, 338; with vbs. of Cloth- 
ing, etc., 1. N.2; Abl. of, 397; Abl. of, 
with comparatives, 398; Abl. of, with 
words of Eminence or Superiority, 397, 
N.2; preps. instead, 76. N.1. 

respice—with Direct Question, 467,N. 

responde—with Direct Question, 467,N.; 
itis respondére, 333,2,n. 

rest—conceived as end of Motion, 412, 
eae 

restat—with ut, 553,4. 

restrictions—in Relative Sentences, 627, 
RR.1,2. 

result —for Sentences of, see Consecutive 
Sentences. 

rété—heteroclite, 68,12. 

retinére—with né, 548,n.1. 

reus—wWith Gen., 374,N.2; 378,R.1. 

ridére—with Acc. and Inf., §33,R.1. 

rhotacism—47. 

rhythm—in arrangement, 627,2,6; de- 
fined, 739; ascending or descending, 
735; names of, 736; classes of, 737; 
rhythmical series, 738; union of lan. 
guage with, 748. 

robur—decl. of, 44,5, 45,n.2. 

rog&re—with two Accs., 339,and N.1; with 
Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; with ut, 546,N.1; 
with Direct Question, 467,N.; rogati, 
of Moving Cause, 408,N.1.; with Inf. or 
ut, 546,N.3. 

root—defined, 25,1,n., 177. 

rudis—with Gen., 374,n.4. 

riis—as limlt of Motion, 337; in Abl. 
of Separation, 390,2; riirf in Loc., 411, 
R.2. 


S—final omitted, 27,N., 703,8.3; suffixes 
with, 188. 
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sacer—wWith Gen. or Dat., 359,r.1; sa- 
crum facere, with Abl., 401,N.4. 

sacrament6—as Abl. of Manner, 399, 
N.1. 

sacrificdre—with Abl., 401,n.4. 

sacrificing—vbs. of, with Abl., 401,N.4. 

saepe—as attrib, to subst., 439,n.4. 

saltem—strengthens at, 488,N.2. 

saliitaris—hbas no superlative, 87,9. 

salvére—conjugation of, 175,4. 

sané—strengthens Impv., 269; very, 439, 
N.3; With concessive né, 608; with 
quam and Indic,, 467,N.; yes, 471,a. 

sanguis—decl. of, 41,4. 

sapiéns—as subst., 437,N.1. 

sapientia—in phrases with Inf., 422,N. 
23 with ut, 557,8. 

Sapphic—verse, 797, 804. 

satias—heteroclite, 68,8 and 12. 

satis—very, 439,N.3 ; attraction of pred. 
after satius est, 535, 8-3. 

saturare—with Gen., 383,1,N.2. 

Saturnian—verse, 755. 

satus—with Abl. of Origin, 395,N.1. 

saying—vbs. of, with Object Clause, 523 ; 
vbs. of, with quod, 525,1,N.7; vbs. of, 
with Acc. and Inf., 526,527; vbs. of, 
with Nom. in pass., 528; vbs. of, at- 
tracted into Subjv. after quod, 541,N. 
3; vbs. of, omitted, 545,n.3; vbs. of, 
with quin, 555,2. 

scatére—with Gen., 383,1,N.2. 

scazon—verse, 762. 

scientia—in phrases with ut, 557,R. 

scllicet—ves, 471,a,2. 

scire—first Impv. wanting, 267,R.; scléns 
inpred. attrib., 325.R.6 ; quod sciam, 


quantum scid, 627,R.1; with Inf.,. 


423,2,N.2, 627,R.1; followed by direct 
question, 467,N.; sciéms, with Gen., 
375,N.23 scitii as Sup., 436,N. 

scribere—with Acc. and Inf., 527,R.2; 
with ut, 546,N,1. 

season—adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325,n.6. 

secondary words—see Derivatives. 

secundum—as prep., 416,24; alter for 
secundus, 

secus—70,B; sequius, 87,8; strengthens 
sin, 594; with quam, 643,N.4. 

séd—in composition, 9,4, 715,Rn.1. 

sed—introduces contrast to demonstra- 
tive, 307,R.4; with etiam, quoque, 
after ndn modo, 482,5 and n.1; with 
né—quidem, 7b. n.1; omitted, 1b. n.2; 
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with et, ib. N.2; syntax of, 485 ; repeat- 
ed, id. N.2; strengthened, ib. n.3. 

seeking—vbs. of, with Final Dat., 356,N.2. 

seeming—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206. 

semi-deponents—167. 

semi-hiatus—720,R.1. 

semi-vowels—6,2,A. 

sempiternum—as adv. Acc., 336,N.1. 

senatus—decl. of, 61, 68.5. 

sending—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

senex—decl. of, 56,5; Comp. of, 87,9. 

sentence—simple or cpd., 201; syntax of 
simple, 202,ff.; simplest form of, 202; 
simple expanded, 284,ff.; incomplete, 
450-470 ; codérdination of, 473; Copula- 
tive, 474-482; Adversative, 483-491; Dis- 
junctive, 492-497 ; Causal and Ilative, 
498-503 ; Object, 523-537 ; Causal, 538- 
542; Final, 543-550; Consecutive, 551- 
558; Temporal, 559-588; Conditional, 
589-602; Concessive, 603-609 ; Relative, 
610-637 ; Abridged, 645-663; Partici- - 
pial, 664-670. 

sententia—in phrascs with ut, 546,N.2, 
557,R. 

sentire—with Acc. and Inf., 527,n.2. 

Separation—Gen. of, 374,N.8, 383,2 ; Abl. 
of, 390. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES—§09-519; rule and 
modifications, 509; general considera- 
tions, 510; shift from primary to sec- 
ondary sequence, §11,n.2; in sentences 
of Design, 512; in sentences of Kesult, 
513; in coincident sentences, ib. N.3; 
representation of Subjv. in, 514, 515; 
in 0. O., §16; after other moods, 517; 
after Inf. or part., 518; original Subjvs. 
in, 519; derangement of, id. n.; in Com- 
parative Sentences, 602,R.1; after Hist. 
Pr., 511, n.1; after Pure Pf., id. 2.3, 
613,R.1; after Hist. Pf., 511,n.4; after 
accidit, ¢fc., 7b. n.2; atter vb. with 
future character, 615,2.3. 

sequester—heteroclite, 68,4. 

sequitur—with ut, 553,3. 

sertum—heteroclite, 68,3. 

servire—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

servus—omitted, 362,N.1. 

shortening—of penult, 701,R.2,0; of vow- 
els, 716, 717. 

showing—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Aces., 340; with Acc. and Inf., 
526, 527; with Nom. and Inf., 528. 

si—with § in Wishes, 261 and n.1; with- 
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out 6 in Wishes, 2.N.1; sis, sédés, 
sultis, with Impv., 269; in Indirect 
Question after vbs. of Trial, 460,1,0 ; in 
Iterative action, 566, 567; sign of Con- 
dition, 590and N.1; siquidem, id. N.2, 
595,8.5; si nbn and nisi, 591; sin, 592; 
si modo, tamen, vér0, 595,8.6; si 
forte, ib. N.1; Concessive, 604,n.1 ; with 
Inf., 635,N. 2. 

sibilants—6,2,A; suffixes with, 188. 

sic—coordinate with other particles, 482, 
4,n.; correlative of si, 590,N.1. 

sicut—gives Assumed Reason, 602,N.4. 

significare—with Inf., 527,R.2. 

signum—in phrases with ut, 546,N.2. 

silentioO—as Abl. of Manner, 399,N.1. 

similis--compared, 87,3; with Gen. or 
Dat., 359,n.1 and n.4. 

simul—as prep., 417,12; simul—simul, 
482,1 and n.1; Temporal, with atque 
(&c), as soon as, 561-563; Causal with 
Pr. and Pf., 564and n.; with Fut. and 
Fut. Pf., 565 and n. 

simulare—with Inf., 527,R.2. 

sin—use of, 592; strengthened by minus ; 

= 600, 100k. 

sine—position of, 413,n.1; as prep., 417, 
13; with Abl. Ger., 433,n.2. 

sinere—with Inf., 423,N.6, 553,2,N.; with 
ut, 532,N.1, 553, 2. 

singular—in collective sense for Pl., 204, 
n.8; Voc. with Pl. vb., 211,n.2; neut. 
sums up preceding Pl., i. N.3; as a 
subj.,combined with cum and another 
word, 285,N.2. 

singulare—in phrases with Inf., 422,n.3; 
in phrases with ut, 553,4. 

singulus—with numerals, 295. 

siquidem—590,N.2, 595,25. 

sinister—Comp. of, 87,1,n.1. 

sis—strengthens Impv., 269. 

sisti—as copulative vb., 206,N.1. 

sive—use of, 496; sive—sive, ib. 2,595, 
R.4; or i. N.1; and seu, 20. N.3. 

smell—vbs. of, with Inner Object, 333,2, 
n.5. 

socer—and gocerus, 32,1,N. 

soOdés—strengthens Impv., 269. 

solére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; solitd, as 
Abl. of Respect, 398,N.1. 

sollicitari—with Acc. and Inf., §33,R.1. 

sdlus—decl. of., 76; in pred. attrib., 325, 
R.6; non sdlum sed, efc., 482,5, and R.1; 
with qui aud Subjv., 631,1. 
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solvere—with ADl., 390,2,n.2. 

somniare—with Acc. and Inf., §27,n.1. 

sonants—6,2,B. 

sortité—as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

Sotadean—verse, 816. 

sound—vbs. of, with neut. Acc. of Inner 
Object, 333,2,N.6. 

Specification—Gen. of, 361. 

spectare—with ex and Abl., 402,n.2. 

specus—heteroclite, 68,9. 

spérare—with Inf, 627,n.2; with Pr. 
Inf., 531,n.4. 

spés—with est and Pr. Inf., 531,n.4; in 
phrases with Inf., §27,R.2; with ut, 
646,n.2; in Abl. of Respect, 398,n.1. 

spinter—defective, 70,B. 

sponte—defective,70,A. 

Standard—Abl. of, 402, 403; ex and Abl. 
instead of Abl., 402,R.2; Abl. of, with 
ante or post, 403,n.4; Acc. of Extent 
for Abl., i}. N. 3; of comparison omit- 
ted, 297. 

stare—with Gen. of Price, 379; to abide 
by, with Abl., 401,N.6 ; éo persist in, with 
Inf., 423,2,N.2. 

statuere—with in and Abl., 385,n.1; with 
Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 546,N.1. 

status—in phrases with ut, 557.R. 

stem—25,1, 132; Present, 114,3,a, 133; 
Perfect, 114,3,b, 134; Supine, 114,3,c, 
135; Formation of Verb stem, 132-135; 
varies between Conjugations, 136; 
quantity of stem syllables, 714. 

stem-characteristic—26, 120; euphonic 
changes in, 121,r. 

stillare—with AbL, 401,n.5. 

studére—with Dat., 346,r.2; with Dat. 
Ger., 429,land N.1; with Inf., 423,2,n. 
2; with ut, 546,N.1. 

studidsus—with Gen., 374.N.5. 

stultitia—in phrases with Inf., 422,n.2. 

suadére—with Dat., 346.n.2, and Nn.2; 
with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 646,n.1. 

sub—in composition, 9,4; vbs. epd. 
with, take Acc, or Dat., 331, 347; with 
condiciSne, ¢efc., 399,n.3; usage of, as 
prep., 418,2. 

subesse—with Dat, 347,2.2; timérem, 
with Acc. and Inf., 533,R.1. 

subject—201 ; iz Nom., 203; in Acc. with 
Inf., ib. R.1; forms of, 204; omitted, 
207; of impersonal vbs., 208,1,N. and 
2,N.1; Multiplication of, 285,ff.; Qualifi- 
cation of, 288,f£; prolepsis of subj. of 
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dependent clause, 468; of Inf. omitted, 
§27,n.3, 532, R.2 and n.2; Acc. and Inf. 
as, 535; attraction of pred. after Acc. 
and Inf., tb. 2.3. 

Subjective—Genitive, 363, 364; poss. pron. 
instead, 364. 

SUBJUNCTIVE—112, £ ; early forms of, 130,4; 
Aorist forms of Pf. and Plupf., 131,4,5, 
2,3; Indic. for Deliberative, 254,N.2; 
with generic relatives, ib. 8.6,625,R.; 
force of, 255; Indic. with vbs. of Possi- 
bility, efc., id.B.; Idealand Unreal, 256,1; 
Potential and Opt., id. 2 Potential 
of Pr. and Fut., 257-259 ; Potential for 
Indic., ib. n.3; Potential of Past, 258 ; 
Potential of Past with vellem, eéc., 2b. 
N.1; Opt., 260; negs. of Opt., tb., parti- 
cles with Opt., 261; Impf. for Unreal 
wish, ib. N.2; in Asseverations, 262; 
as Impv., 263, 267, 270, R., 272; a8 con- 
cessive, 264 and n.; tense relations of, 
277; with quam ut or quam qui to 
express disproportion, 298; in Delib- 
crative or Rhetorical questions, 265, 
465, 466; in Indirect questions, 467; 
after vb. with Fut. character, 515, 
R.3; Original in dependence, 519; 
with quod, as to the fact that, 525,2,N.3 ; 
in Final and Consecutive Sentences, 543, 
4; with ut for Inf., 557,n.1; in Tem- 
poral Clauses, 560,2, 563,NN.4,5; In Iter- 
ative action, 567,N.; in Contemporane- 
ous action, 572, 573; in Subsequent 
action, 577; with cum, 585, 588; in 
Relative Sentences, 627,628; by Attrac- 
tion, 509,4, 629; after potius, 644,R.3; 
in O. O., 650-652. 

sublimis—in pred. attrib., 325,R.6. 

subolet—with Inf., 422,n.4. 

subordination—defined, 472; syntax of 
Subordinate Clauses, 504,ff.; division 
of, 505-507; moods in, 508 ; Sequence 
of Tenses in, 509-519. 

subsequent action—syntax of Sentences 
of, 574-577; with Indic., 574-576; with 
Subjv., 577. 

substantives—defined, 16,1, and z.1,N.1; 
inflection of, 17; division of, 18; gender 
of, 19, 20; mObilia, 21,2; epicene, 7d. 
3; irregular, 67-71; heterogeneous, 
67; heteroclites, 68; metaplasts, 7,; 
defective, 69; singularia tantum, 2. 
A; pllralia tantum, %. B; hetero- 
loga, ib. C; formation of, 180, 181; 
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without suffixes, 183; adjs. and parts. 
used as, 204,nNN.; Pl. of abstracts, ib. 
NN.5,6; agreement of pred., 211 and 
BR.,NN.; with several adjs. in Sg., 290, 
R.2; common surname in Pl., 290, 
w.1; verbal with Acc., 330,N.3, 337,N.5 ; 
verbal with Dat., 356,N.3, 357, 358,N.2 ; 
in Abl Abs., 410,N.5; with Dat. Ger., 
428,N.5; with Inf. for Gen. Ger., id, nN. 
4; in phrases with Final Sentence, 546, 
R.2; in phrases with Consecutive Sen- 
tence, 557 and r. 

subter—vbs. cpd. with take Acc., 331; 
as adv., 415; as prep., 418,2. 

subvenire—with Dat., 347,2.2. 

succédere—with Dat., 347,.2. 

succréscere—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

succumbere—with Dat.; 347,8.2. 

succurrere—with Dat., 347,R.2. 

sfidare—with Abi. of Means, 401,n.5. 

sufferre—Pf. of, 171,N.2. 

suffixes—180; primary and secondary, 7b. 
N.1; of suhstantives, 181; of adjs., 182; 
forming diminutives, 181,12, 182,12; in 
detail, 184-189; with vowels, 184; with 
gutturals, 185; with dentals, 186; with 
labials, 187; with g, 188; with liquids, 
189. 

suffragari—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

sui—decl. of, 102 and N.1; with -met, 
ib. N.2; with -pte, 20. N.3; circumlocu- 
tion for Part. Gen., 304,3,N.2; usage of, 
309, 520-522 ; complement of Inf., 309,3; 
is instead, tb. n.1; with suus, tb. N.2. 

sultis—strengthens Impv., 269. 

8um—see esse. 

summus—comparison of, 87,2; used par- 
titively, 291.2. 

supelléx—decl, of, 44,5. 

super—vbs. cpd. with, take Acc. or Dat., 
331, 347; as adv., 415; as prep., 418.4; 
with Acc. Ger., 432,N.1 ; with Abl. Ger., 
433; id quod, quam quod, 525,2,N.2. 

superare—with Acc. of Respect, 397,N.2. 

superesse—wWith Dat., 347,R.2. 

superior—87,2 and 7. 

superiority—vbs. of, with Acc. of Re- 
spect, 397,N.2. 

superlative—in issimus, 86; in rimus, 
87,1; in Limus, #b.3; in entissimus, 
ib. 4 and 5; lacking, ib. 9; of parts., 89; 
of advs., 93; meaning of, varies with 
Position, 291,8.2,302; strengthened, 303; 
with quam, quantum, qui, 20. R.2,642, 
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n.5; with quisque, 318,2; with Part. 
Gen., 372; with preps., ij. R.2; with 
ut, 642,7.2. 

supersedére—with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 

superstes—with Gen. or Dat., 359,R.1. 

SUPINE—112,5; system, 114,3,c; formation 
of, 115,3, 121,3; stem, 135; in Abl. of 
Sep., 390,3,N.3, 436,N.4; in Abl. of He- 
spect, 397,1; with opus, 406,N.5; de- 
fined, 434; Acc. of, 435; Abl. of, 436. 

suppetiae—defective, 70,B. 

supplex—with Dat., 346,N.5. 

supplicare—with Dat., 346,R.2 and n.4, 

supra—with quam after a comparative, 
296,N.3; with Abl. of Measure, 403,N.1; 
as adv., 415; as prep., 416,25. 

surds—6, 2,B. 

surname—common, in Pl., 290,N.1. 

stiis—decl. of, 59. 

suscénsére—with Dat., 346,n.2. 

suscipere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1. 

slspicari—with Acc. and Inf., 527,R.2. 

stispicere—with Acc. and Inf., §27,R.1. 

sispirare—with Acc. and Inf., 533,R.1. 

sustinére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

suus (0s)—102; syntax of, 309; emphatic, 
ib. 2; with prep. phrases, ib. 4: is in- 
stead, 7). N.1; suum quisque, 7. N.3; 
su60 tempore, #).4; with Gen. Ger., 
428,R.1; in dependent clauses, 521; 
suom with ut, 557,R. 

syllaba anceps—T741. ‘ 

syllables—division of, 10 ; names for, 11; 
open, 11,x.; close, 7j.; length of, 12; 
common, 13; quantity of final, 707-713 ; 
of polysyllables, 707-709; of monosyl- 
lables, 710-713. 

syllepsis—690. 

synapheia—728. 

syncope—725-743 ; in Pf. forms, 131, ff. 

synecdoche—695. 

synizesis—727. 

syntax—defined, 201. 

systole—722. 


T—sound of, 7; t-class of vbs., 133,111. 

tabes—heteroclite, 68,8. 

tabo—defective, 70, A. 

taedet—with Gen., 377; with pronoun as 
subj., 377, R.2. 

taking—vbs. of, with two Accs., 340; End 
For Which given by Dat. or ad, id. R.2; 
vbs. of Taking Away, with Dat., 347,R.5; 
with Acc. Ger., 430. 
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talaris—and talarius, 84,2. 

talis—with qui or ut and Subjv., 631,1 
and R.1. 

tam—with quam, quantum, qni, and 
superlative, 303,2,2; with qui orut and 
Subjv., 631,1 and r.1. 

tamen — introduces contrast, 307,n.4; 
position of, 413,N.3; with ged, 485,N.3 ; 
syntax of, 490; with at, 488,N.2; em- 
phasises adversative relation, 587,R.1; 
with tametsl, 604,x.3. 

tametsi—form, 603 and n.; usage, 604 
and RR. 

tamquam—with subst., 439,n.4, with 
Subjv. of Comparison, 602; with Indic., 
ib. N.1; to give an Assumed Reason, 7). 
n.4; with part., 666,N.; tamquam si, 
602,N.4; codrdinate with sic, 482,3,N. 

tanti—as Gen. of Price, 980,1. 

tantidem—as Gen. of Price 380,1. 

tantus—with qui or ut and Subjv., 631,1 
and R.1; tanti, with vbs. of Rating and 
Buying, 380; tan@est, it 2s worth while, 
%. R.1; tantum, with quam, guan- 
tum, qui, and superlative, 303,n.2; 
tantum, for Abl. of Measure, 413,n.2; 
non tantum sed, ¢éc., 482,5; tantum 
quod, 525,2,n.2; tantum abest ut, 
552,R.1. 

taste—vbs. of, with Inner Obj., 333,2,n.5. 

teaching—vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 and 
NN. 2,3. 

temperfre—with Dat., 346,n.2 and w.2; 
with né, 548,N.1; temperans, with 

- Gen., 375,N.2. 

templum—omitted, 362,n.3. 

TEMPORAL SENTENCES—559-588 ; division 
of, 559; moods in, 560; Antecedent Ac- 
tion, 561-567; Iterative Action, 666, 567; 
Contemporaneous Action, 568-573; Sub- 
sequent Action, 574-577; with cum, 
578-588 ; general view of, 579 ; Temporal 
cum, 580; cum inversum, 581}, Explic- 
ative cnm, 582 ; Conditional cum, 683 ; 
Itérative cum, 584; Circumstantial 
cum, 585-588; Historical eum, 585; 
Causal cum, 586 ; Concessive cum, 587; 
cum—tum, 588 ; in O. O., 655. 

temptare—with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

tempus—with Inf. or Ger., 428,n.2; tem- 
pore or in tempore, 394,r.; id tem- 
poris, 336,N.2; with Inf., 422,n.2; 
temperi, 411,N.1. 

tendency—suffixes for, 182,3. 
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tendere manfis—with Dat., 358,n.3. 

tenére—with Pf. part. to denote Main- 
tenance of Result, 238; memoria 
tened, with Pr. Inf., 281,2,n.; (86) with 
né, 548,N.1; with qudéminus, 549; 
with quin, 555,1, with ut, 553,1; tenéri, 
with Gen. of Charge, 378,x.1. 

tenses—112,3; signs of, 114,2; formation 

- Of, 114, 115, 121; syntax of, 222-252; 
definitions, 223; of continuance, attain- 
ment, or completion, 224; Pr., 227-230; 
Impf., 231-234 ; Pure Pf., 235-238 ; Hist. 
Pf., 239, 240; Plupf., 241; Fut., 242, 
243; Fut. Pf., 244, 245; periphrastic, 
246-251; in Letters, 252; of Indic., 276; 
of Impv., 278; Sequence of, §09; in 
Final and Consecutive Sentences, 543, 
3; in Relative Sentences, 622, 623; in 
0. O., 653-655; in Inf., 279, 653; of 
Subjv., 277, 654, 655; Representatio, 
654,N. 

tenus—position of, 413,n.1; usage of, as 
prep., 417,14. @ 

terminations of cases—27. 

terra—in Abl. without in, 386,N.1; ter- 
raeas Loc., 411,3.2. 

tertium—est with ut, 553.4. 

téstis est—with Acc. and Inf., §27,n.2. 

thematic class of verbs—133,I. 

thickness—how expressed, 335,R.1. 

thinking—vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with Object Sentence and quod, 523, 
525.1, N.7; with Inf., 527; vbs. of, at- 
tracted into Subjv. after quod, §41,N.3; 
vbs. of, with quin, 555,2. 

threat—vbs, of, with Inf., 423,n.5. 

Tiburi—as Loc., 411,R.1. 

time—adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325,n.6; 
suffixes for, 182,8; when, in Abl., 393; 
how long, in Acc., 386; within which, in 
Abl., 393; with per, 336, 393,n.1; with 
totus, ib. 8.2; when = for which, ib. R.3; 
with hic, ille, ¢. 8.4; preps. for Abl., 
394 ; lapses of, with cum, 580,2.3; given 
by part., 665, 670,1. 

timére—constr. of, 650 and n.1; with 
Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

timor—est, with Inf, 550,N.5 ; timdrem 
subesse, with Inf., §33,n.1. 

titles—position of, 676,R.4. 

tmesis—726. 

totus—decl. of, 76; in pred. attrib., 326, 
R.6; with Abi, of Place Where, 388; with 
Time How Long, 393,8.2. 
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towns—with Acc., 337; in Abl. of Place 
Where, 386; in Abl. of Placé Whence, 391; 
in Loc., 411; with preps., 337,N.3, 391, 
n.1; with appositives, 337,R.2, 386,2.1, 
391,8.1, 411,2.3. 

tractati—as Sup., 436.N. 

trade—suffixes for, 181,4. 

tradere—with Acc. Ger., 430,N.1; with 
Acc. and Inf., §27,n.2. 

tradesman—suffixes for, 181,3. 

training—vbs. of, with Abl,, 401,n.1. 

trajection—696. 

tridns—in composition, 9,4; vbs. epd. 
with take Acc., 331; as prep., 416,26. 

transitive verb—defined, 213; used in- 
trans., ib. R.dite: | 

transposition—of consonants, 9,8. 

trés—decl. of, 95. 

trial—vbs. of, with gi, 460,1,0; with im- 
plied protasis, 601. 

tribes—in Abl. of Origin, 395,N.2. 

tribuere—with ut, 553,2. 

tribiitum—heteroclite, 68,5. 

tricorporis—defective, 85,1. 

triniI—97,8.3. 

tritum—with Inf., 422,n.3. 

trochee—shortened by Iambic Law, 717; 
trochaic foot, 734; rhythm, 736; 
rhythms, 768-776. 

tii—decl. of, 101 and n.1; synizesis in, 7d. 
n.4; with met and -pte, 102,NN.2,3; ves- 
tri and vestrum, 304,2and 3, 364,n.; 
poss. pron. for, 304,2,N.2; tui, vestri, 
with Ger., 428,R.1. 


. tuéri—with Acc. and Inf., §27,R.1. 


tum—with subst., 439,n.4; with etiam, 
478,N.1; as codrdinating particle, 482,1 
and n.1; fum—tum, 482,1 and n.1; 
cum—tum, 588; correlative of sf, 590, 
N.1. 

tuus (os)—101 and n.3; tuum with ut, 
557,8; tul with Gen. Ger., 428,n.1. 


U—length of Final—707,6. 

ubi—as soon as, with Indic., 561-563; 
Causal, with Indic., 564,N.1,565 and n.1; 
with Iterative action, 566, 567; with 
Subjv., 567,N. ; Conditional, §90,Nn.3. 

fillus—decl. of, 78; and quisquam, 107, 
3,N.2, 108; syntax of, 317. 

fils—416,27. 

ulterior—87,8; ultimus in pred. attrib., 
325, 8.6. 

ultimate—defined, 11. 
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altrd—with Abl. of Measure, 403,N.1; 
position of, 413,R.1; as adv., 415; as 
prep., 416,27. 

uncertainty—vbs. of, with quin, 556, 2. 

understatcment—definition of, 700. 

undertaking—vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 

Ttinimanus—defective, 86,2. 

unlikeness—adjs. of, with atque (&¢), 643. 

UNREAL CONDITION—597; with Impf. of 
opposition to Past, ij. R.1; with Indic. 
in Apod., id. RR.2,3; in 0. 0., 7b. R.4, 
659; Apod. in, after vb. requiring 
Subjv., 697,8.5; with absque, 7d. N. 

tinus—decl. of, 76, 95,N.1; Pl. with pli- 
ralia tantum, 9$5,R.1; as distributive, 
97,n.3; with superlative, 303; with 
quidam, 313,n.3; with quisquam, 317, 
1,N.1; with ném6, ntillus, 317,2,N.3 ; in 
pred. attrib., 325,8.6; with prep. for 
Part. Gen., 372,n.2; with qui and 
Subjv., 631,1. 

finusquisque—107,5. 

urbs—with name of Town, requires 
prep., 337,8.2, 386,R.1, 391,n.1, 411,R.3; 
with Appositional Gen., 361,N.1. 

urgéri—with Gen. of Charge, 378.n.1. 

urging—vbs. of, with ut, 646. 

lsque—with Acc. of Motion Whither, 337, 
n.4; usage of, ag prep., 416,28. 

fisus—with Abl., 406 ; withotherconstr., 
ib.n.5; as pred., tb.; with Pf. part., 406, 
437,N.2; in phrases with ut, 657,R.; 
fisi venit, with ut, 553,3. 

ut—in wishes, 261; with quam, to ex- 
press disproportion, 298, 631,3,n:1; 
omitted, 298,n.2; with potuit, to 
strengthen superlative, 303; ut—ita, 
482.4; after vbs. of Adding and Hap- 
pening, 525,1,N.5; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 543; ut n6n, <b. 4, 
545,n.2, 552; parenthctical, 1b. R.3; 
ut né, §45,n.1, 646,2.3; after vbs. of 
Fear, 660 and n.1; to add restriction, 
652,.R.3; after vb. of Causation, 563,1; 
after vbs. of Compelling and Permit- 
ting, ib. 2; after vbs. of Happening, id. 
3; after impersonals, 7}. 4; Explana- 
tory, 657; Exclamatory, 658; with 
magis quam, 567,N.2; ut primum, as 
soon as, with Indic., 561-563 ; Causal, 
664,N.; with Iterative sentences, 666, 
567; nisi ut, 567,N.2, 591.n.3; with si 
and Subjv., 602; with Subijv., to give 
an Assumed Reason, 7b. n.4; Conces- 
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sive, 608 and r.1; with qui, 626,n.1; 
atter comparatives, 631,3,n.1; with 
quisque and superlative, 642,n.2; pro 
e0 ut, 2s Causal, 1b. k.4; ut qui, with 
superlative, 7b. 2.5; introduces O. O. 
after vbs. of Will and Desire, 652,R.1; 
with part. to give Assumed Reason, 
666,N. 

liter, bag—decl. of, 44,2, 45,n.1. 

uter, which—decl. of, 76, 106; quis for, 
300,N.; utrum as interrogative parti- 
cle, 458; in Indirect Question, 460,2,n. 
3; utrum, whether or no, 459,N.2. 

uterlibet—108. 

uterque—decl. of, 108; with Pl. vb., 211, 
R.1,Ex.a, 292,n.; to express reciprocal 
action, 221,R.1 and 2; force of, 292; 
with Part. Gen., 371,n.1. 

uterum—heterogeneous, 32,1,N. 

utervis—108. 

iti—with Abl., 407 and n.2,a; other 
constrs. of, 4b. N.3; with personal Ger., 
427, N.5. 

utinam—in wishes, 261 and n. 1. 

utpote—with qui, 626,N.1. 


V—and u, 12,2; pronunciation of, 7. 

vacaére—with Dat., 346,n.2; attraction 
of pred. after, 635,R.3. 

vacuus—with Gen., 374,N.8. 

vae—with Dat., 343,1,N.1. 

valdé—very, 439,N.3; with quam and 
Indic., 467,N. 


‘valére—with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 


653,1. 

validus—with Abl. or Gen., 405,N.3. 

vVas—heteroclite, 68,7. 

ve—usage of, 495; ve—ve, 7). N.2. 

vehementer—very, 439,N.3. 

vel—with superlative, 303; usage of, 494; 
vel—vel, ib. 2; for example, ib. N.1; as 
well as, tb. N.3. 

velle—conjugation of, 174; exact use of 
Fut. or Fut. Pf., 242,n.2 and n.3; has 
no periphrasis, 248,n., 631,N.3; velim, 
257,2; vellem, as Potential, 258,n. 1; 
vellem, as Unreal, 261,n.; with Subjv. 
for Impv., 270,n.2; with Pf. Inf. act., 
280,2,5, and n.1; with Pf. Inf. pass., 
280,2,c,.N.; voléns in pred. attrib., 
225,n.6; sibi velle, 351.N.2; volenti 
est, 353,N.2; with Inf. or ut, 532, and 
N.3, 646, R.1; with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with 
ut, 546,N.1. 
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velut-—with Subjv., 602; with part. to 
give Assumed Reason, 666,N. 

velutsi—with Subjv., 602. 

vénalis—with Abl., 404,n.4. 

véndere—with Gen. of Price, 379 ; bene 
véndere, 380,2,8. f 

venire—omitted, 209,n.5; venit mihi 
in mentem, with Gen., 376,2.3; with 
Sup., 435,N.1; ventiirus as adj., 438, 
N.; in siispicidnem, with Nom. and 
Inf., 528,N.2; with Inf., 422,N.5; tsi 
venit, with ut, 653,3. 

vénire—pass. of véndere, 169,2,8.1; with 
Gen. of Price, 379. 

venter—decl. of, 44,2, 45,n.1. 

verbals—defined, 179,1; pred. agreement 
of, 211; subst. with Acc., 330,N.3, 337, 
w.6; adj. with Acc., 2b. N.4; in bilis, 
with Dat., 355,N.; in ax, with Gen., 
375; formation of verbG@lia, 191. 

verBs—defined, 16,4 ; conjugation of, 17 ; 
inflection of, 114; deponents, 113; per- 
sonal endings, 1g: regular, 120,f. ; 
classes of, 133 ; Stem or Thematic class, 
133,1.; Reduplicated Class, 7b. IL; 
T-class, 7). III.; Nasal class, ib. IV.; In- 
choative class, 7). V.; i-class, 7b. VI. ; 
mixed class, i}. VII.; listof, 137-162; De- 
ponents, 163-166 ; Semi-deponents, 167; 
Irregular, 168-174; Defective, 175 ; form- 
ation of, 190-200; division of, 190; Ver- 
balia, 191; Denominative, 192; com- 
position of, 199, 200; Impersonal, 208; 
intrans. used personally, 7b. 2; Concord 
of, 210, 211, 285-287; trans. and in- 
trans., 213; trans. used as intrans., 
ib. R.a; intrans. used as trans., 7b, 
Rb. 

verbum—with Appositional Gen., 361,1 ; 
in phrases with ut, 546,N.2. 

veréri—constr. with, 650 and n.1; veri- 
tugas Pr., 282,N. ; with Inf., 423,2,n.2, 
§33,n.1. 

vérisimile—in phrases with Inf., 422,n. 
3; in phrases with ut, 553,4. 

vérd—position of, 413,N.3; yes, 471,4,1; 
with atque, 477.N.2 ; with sed, 485,N.3; 
syntax of, 487; with nisi, 591,8.4 ; with 
sin, 592. 

verse—745; methods of combining, 746 ; 
Italic, 755 ; Saturnian, 756 ; compound, 
820, 823. 

versification—729-823; anacrustic scheme 
of, 739, 
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Versus—position of, 413,n.1; usagep is! 
prep., 416,29; versus Italicus—755. | a 

vertere—with Final Dat., 356,R.2. é 

vérum—introduces contrast to demjm:* 
Strative, 307,n.4; yes, 471.a,1; +4) 
etiam, 482,5 and n.1; syntax of, 
with Inf., 422,n.3 ; with ut, 553,4. 

very—translations of, 439,N.3. 

vesci—with Abl., 407 and n.2,e; % 
personal Ger, 427,N.5. 

vesper—decl. 01, 68,10; in Abl. of T: 
393,R.5; vesperi—37,5, 411,N.1. 

vester—101 and n.3. 

vetare—with Acc., 346,N.3; with 
423,2,NN.3 and 6, 532,N.1 and 2. Py 

vetus—decl. of, 82,2; comp. of, 87,1,5.9% 

viad—as Ab]. of Manner, 399,N.1. 

vicissim—gives reciprocal relation, 24 
R.2 5 as codrdinating particle, 482 
Ned. 

vidére—with Acc. and Inf., §27,R.2; wi 
ut, 646,N.1; with nd, 548,y.1; wif 
Direct Qnestion, 467,N.; with t : 
Noms. in pass., 206; vidéri, and v 
détur, 528,n.2; vidé, with Subjv. fq 
Impv., 271,N.2, 648, N.3; videris, : 
Impv., 245,N. 

vilis—with Abl. of Price, 404,n.2. 

vincere—with Abl. of Respect, 397,Nn.2 
causam, 333,2,B. 

violentus—and violéns, 84,1. 

virus—defective, 70,C. 

vis—70,D; with Pl. vb., 211,n.1,Ex.a; yi 
as Abl. of Manner, 399,N.1. \ 

-vis—with relatives, 111,3. " 

vitium—with Epexegetical Gen., 361,2 
with Inf., 422,n.2; viti6 as Abl. o 
Manner, 399,n.1. 

vivere—with Abl., 407,N.2,e. 

{vix]—70,D; tuam vicem, 334,2.2. 

vocaTIve—defined, 23,5; in 1, 33,R.2; i 
adjs. of lst and 2d Decl., 73; no synta: 
of, 201,n.1; Nom. instcad, ib. n.2; in 
app., ij. R.3; in pred., 211,8.3; S¢ 
with Pl. vb., 7. n.2; Nom. instead, 321 
N.1; in pred. app., 325,R.1; with $ or 
pro, 343,1,x.1. 

voice—112,2, 212; act., 213; pass., 214; 
middle, 212,n. 

voluntas—in phrases with ut, 546,N.2; 
voluntate as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

volup—indeclinable, 85,C. 

vomer—decl. of, 45,R.2. 

yowels—2; sounds of, 3; phonetic varia- 


ions in, 8; weakening of, 7b.1; oiis- 
ion of, ib. 2; epenthesis of, 7b. 3; 
nssimilation of, 7b. 4; quantity of final, 
'07 ; suffixes with, 184. 

‘k—with Appositional Gen., 361,1. 
*gd—as Abl. of Manner, 399,N.1. 
tus—heteroclite, 68,5. 


“nt—vbs. of, with Abl., 405; adjs. of, 
with Gen. and Abl., 7).N.3. 
urning—vbs. of, with ut, 546. 

sakening of vowels—8,1, 701,R.2. 
vight—substs. of, with Gen., 369. 
iii—vbs. of, with Inf., 280,2,c, 423,2, 532; 
sequence after vbs. of, §15,R.38; ut in- 
stead of Inf. after, 532,N.1-4; with Final 


cocrus—358,N.1; 525,1,N.1. 
FRANIUS—498,N.1. 

PULEIUS—336,N.1; 365,N.; 406,N.3; 498, 
N.1; §91,N.3; 607,N.33 626,N.1. 


AELIUS—574,N. 

AESAR—208,2,N.2 ; 209,N.53 228,N.1 ; 239, 
N.; 250,N.1 and 2; 260; 280,2,c,N.; 285, 
N.2; 286,3,N.; 311,1,R.2; 323,n.1; 324; 
335,N.; 336,N.2; 337,N.1; 941.N.2; 349,R.5; 
$54,N.2 ; 356,N.2 and 3; 358,N.3; 359,N.1; 
369,N.2; 372,N.2 and 3; 374,n.1 and 9; 
375,N.2; 381,N.4; 386,N.; 391,N.; 395,N.2; 
401,N.7; 407,N.2,d ; 410,N.4; 413,n.1; 415; 
416,2,3,8,15,16,19,22, and 24; €18,2; 422, 
N.2; 423,N.2 and 3; 427,n.2; 429,n.1; 432, 
N.1; 435,N.2; 436,N.1; 443,N.3; 458,N.1; 
» 460,2,N.1 and 2; 467,n.; 475,N.3; 476,N.5; 
| 478,N.2 ; 480,N.2 and 3; 482,3; 482,5,n.2 
and N.1; 496,N.1; 503; 512,n.1; 513,N.1 
and 2; 525,2,N.3; 527,R.3; 528,N.1; 538, 
n.4; 541,N.land 3; 542,n.1; 545,81; 649,N. 
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sentence, 546 ; with Inf. instead, ib. n.1; 
with simple Subjr., 2d. r.2. 
wishes—in Subjv., 260, 261; apodosis 
omitted with, 601. 
without—translated by ut non, 552,R.4; 
quin, 556; cum non, 587,R.2. 
wonder—coustr. with vbs. of, 542.Nn.1. 
words—Formation of, 176-200. 


Y—1,n.3; length of final, 707,3. 
yes—trans. of, 471,a@ and c. 
yielding—vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 


Z—when introduced, 1,R.3; sound of, 
ib. N. 
zeugma—690, 


SYNTAX OF INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS. 


The syntactical usage of individual authors is treated as follows: 


land 2; 563,n.2and 3 ; §67,N.; 569,N.1; 
571,N.3; 591,R.2 and n.2; 602,N.5; 615,N.; 
616,1,N.1; 626,N.1; 627,R.2; 636,N.1; 644, 
R.3; 647,N.2; 650,N.; 666,N. 

B. Hisp.—407,N.2,d; 416,8. 

RB. Afr.—407,N.2,d ; 417,7. 

CaTO—285,N.2; 394,3,N.1; 401,N.7; 407,N.2; 
417,7; 418,4; 437,N.2; 477,N.5; 548,N.3; 
574,N. 

CATULLUS—207,N.; 236,N.; 380; 417.3; 454, 
N.2; 455,N.; 458,N.1; 477,N.53 480,N.3; 
546,N.3; 567,N; 644,N.2. 

CELsUS—602,N.4. 

Cicerno—204,N.7 ; 206,N.1; 209,N.3 and 5; 
211,R.4 and N.3; 214,R.2 ; 228,N.1; 239, 
N.3 242,R.3; 245,N.; 250,N.1 and 2; 252, 
N.; 254,n.6 and NN.1,2; 257,N.1; 261; 
269; 271,2,.nN.2; 280,2,¢,.N.; 285, N.23 
293,N.; 298,N.1; 299.N.1; 301; 311, 
1,R.23 318,N.1; 319,N.2; 323,N.1; 324; 
336,N.2; 337,N.1,2, and 4; 341,N.2; 
343,N.1; 346,N.1 and 2 ; 347,R.2; 349, 
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R53; 361,N.15 352,N.; 354,N.2; 356,n.3 
and N.33 357; 358,n.3 and 5; 361,n.1; 
362,N.1; 364,N.1; 369,N.2 ; 372,N.2 and 3 5 
374,N.1,2,4, and 5; 375,N.2 and 3 ; 376,R. 
1,2, and 3; 380,1,N.1 and 4; 383,Nn.1; 385, 
N.1; 386.N.; 390,2,n.2 and 3; 391,N.; 395, 
n. land 2; 396,N.1; 398,N.1; 403,N.4; 406, 
n.5 ; 407,N.2,d; 410,N.4; 411,n.1 and 2, 
and n.1; 413,R.1; 416,1,2,3,5,7,13,14,15, 
16,19,24,25,28, and 29 ; 417,1,N.3 and 14; 
418,4; 422,n.2,3, and 5; 423,n.2and3; 
427,N.2 and 5; 428.R.2 and n.1; 429,Nn.1; 
432,N.1 ; 435,N.1; 436,N.1; 438,N.; 439,N. 
2,3 and 4; 443,n.3; 453,N.1; 457,1,n.1 
and 2, 2 and n.; 458,N.1 ; 459,n.1; 460,1, 
N.2; 467,N.; 476,N.5 ; 477,N.4 and 5; 478, 
n.2; 480,R.1 and N.3; 481,N.; 482,1,N.1 
and 2, 2, 3, and 5, R.2 and n.1; 484,n.1 
and 2; 485,n.1 and 2; 486,N.; 488,n.land 
2; 489,n.1; 491,N.; 493,N.1; 494,N.1; 
495; 496,N.1; 497; 498,N.3,4,6 and 8; 501; 
603; 611,n.4 ; 513,8.1 and nn.1,2; 525,1, 
N.1 and 4, 2,nN.2 and 3; §27,R.1 and 3, 
and n.2; 528,N.land 2; 532,n.1and 3; 
§33,R.1; 536,N.1; 538,N.4; 541,n.1,2,3 and 
5; 542,n. and wn.1 ; 543,N.3 ; §48,N.3 ; 549, 
N.1,2 and 4; 550,N.1,2 and 5; 553,1; 555, 
R15 §63,N.2,3,4 and 5; 567,N.; 569,N.1; 
671,N.2and 3; 573,N.2; 574,N.; 576,N.1; 
577,N.4 and 5; 580,N.3 ; §90,N.1; 591,n.4 
and N.2; 602,N.5 ; 604,R.2; 605,N.; 606,N. 
1; 608; 615,N.; 616,1,n.2, and 2, n.; 617, 
N.1; 626,N.1; 627,R.1 and 2: 635,n.1 and 
2; 636,N.1; 643,N.4; 644,R.3; 647,N.2; 
666,N.; 677,N. 

CoLUMELLA—592,N. 

CoRNIFICIUS—439,N.3 ; 500,R.; 549,N.4. 

Curtius—416,16; 532,N.1. 


Dictys—645,R.1. 
Ennivs—411,R.2 ; 476,N.5. 


FLORUS—467,N ; 525,2,N.2. 
Fronto—626,2,N.3. 


Gatus—625, 2,N.3. 
GELLIvsS—580,N.3. 


Hirntivs—423,N.2; 532,N.1. 

HoracE—211,R.1, Ex.a,n.; 271,2,n.2 ; 301; 
346,N.2; 351,N.1; 416,5,17,19, and 21; 
417,8; 4184; 421,n.1,c; 422,N.4 ; 427,N. 
2; 439,N.3; 454,N.2; 457.N.2; 458.1 
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. and2; 460,2,N.3; 477,N.8 ; 480,N.1; 482, 

*3; 498,N.1; 500,R.; 525,1,N.1, 2,6.2; 533, 
R.1; 536,N.1; 538,N.5 ; 641,N.5 ; 563,N.3; 
§69,N.1; 591,n.2 ; 592,N. ; 616,1,N.2; 644, 
N.2. 


JUVENAL—602,N.4; 605,N. 


Livy—204,N.8; 209,n.3; 211,r.1,Ex.a,n.; 
247,N.1; 249,N.; 250,N.land 2; 285, Ex. 
3and N.2; 293,N. ; 311,1,n.2, 2,N.; 317,N. 
1; 319,N.1; 323,N.1; 335,n.; 337,n.4; 
338,N.1; 346,N.2; 347,R.2; 350,1,N.; 351, 
N.1; 353,N.2; 356,N.2; 359,N.1 and 4; 
363,R.1; 366,n.1; 371,N.; 372,N.land 4; 
373,2.1 ; 374,N.2 and 3; 383,N.1; 385,N. 
1; 390,2,N.3 ; 391,R.1 and N.; 395,N.1; 
399,N.1 and 3; 401,n.2 and 6; 403,N.3; 
406,N.3; 410,N.2,3, and 4; 411,n.1 and 
N.1; 413,N.1; 415; 416,2,7,15,16,22,23, 
24, and 28; 417,1,8,10,11, and 14; 418,2, 
and 4; 423,N.2 ; 427,N.2; 429,2 and n.1; 
430,N.1; 435,N.2 ; 436,N.1 ; 437,N.2; 438, 
Ne 3 439,N.3 and 4; 442,n.3; 443,n.4; 
457,1,N.3 ; 458,N.1; 460,2,N.3; 467,N. ; 
477,N.4,5 and 9 ; 478,N.1 and 2; 480,N.3 ; 
482,1,N.1,2 and 5,n.2 and n.1; 497 ; 498, 
n.1,3, and 8 ; 502,N.3; 503; 513,N.land 
2; 525,1,N.1 and 7 and 2,n.2; 532,n.1; 
536,N.1; 541,N. 2 and 5; 542,R. and n.2; 
543,N.3 ; 545,R.1 ; 549,N.1; 550,N.5 5 555, 
2,N.; 557,R. and n.2 4 §63,N.2, 3, and 5; 
567,N.; 569,N.1; 570,N.4; 571,N.6; 576, 
n.2 3 577,N.3,4, and 5 ; §97,8.5 ; 602,N.5; 
615,N. ; 616,1,N.1 and 2, and 2,n.; 626,N. 
1; 635,N.2 ; 636,N.1; 644,R.3; 651,R.1; 
666,N. ; 687. 

Lucan—254,N.1 3; 458,N.1. 

LuciLius—383,1,Nn.2; 496,Nn.1. 

LUCRETIUS—372,N.2 5 383,1,N.2; 405,N.3 5 
406,N.6; 422,n.4 ; 459,N.1 ; 480,N.2 5; 482, 
1,N.1; 496,N.1 ; 500.8. ; 525,1,N.13 533, 
R.1; 564,N.1; 571,N.4 ; 606,N.1; 636,N.1. 


MARTIAL—280,2,0,N.1. 


NarEvius—§33,n.1. 

NeEPos—249,N.; 250,N.2; 356,8.3 ; 408,N.2, 
©; 416,10; 613,n.1; 536,N.1; 555,2,N. ; 
571,N.4 ; 605,N. ; 606,N.1 ; 687. 


Ov1p—270,N.; 280,2,0,N.1; 349,n.5; 364, 
w.1; 401,N.7; 411,8.2 5 416,7; 417,7; 427, 
N.2; 494,N.3; 525,1,N.: 545,8.1; 616,N.2. 
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PETRONIUS—207,N.; 525,1,N.1. 
PrauTus—206,N.1 ; 211,R.1, Ex.a,n.; 270, 


N.1; 330,N.3 ; 336,N.1; 347,8.2; 357,N; - 


358,N.1; 361,N.1; 374,N.1,2,3, and 5; 
375,N.3 ; 383,1,N.2, and 3; 398,N.2 ; 406, 
N.6; 407,N.2; 411,n.1; 415; 416,6,7,16, 
19,21, and 24; 417,7; 4184; 422,n.2; 
439,N.3 ; 454,N.2; 455,N.; 467,N.; 476,N. 
Sand 5 ; 477,N. 1 and 6; 478,N.2; 487, 
N.1; 494,N.1 and 6; 496,N.1; 498,N.3 ; 
502,N.3; 525,1,n.4 and 2,n.23 §33,R.1; 
538,N.1 and 3; 541,N.1; 545,n.1; 546, 
N.3 3 548,N.3; 549,N.2; 563,N.3 ; 569,N. 
1; 571,N.5; 576,N.1; 577,N.5; 580,N.1 
and 3; 597,N.; 602,N.5 $ 610,N.1 ; 615,N.; 
626,N.1 ; 643,N.3 ; 677,N. 

PLiIny Malorn—381,N.3 ; 398,N.2; 460,2,N.3; 
467,N.; 482,23; 498,1,N.1; 592,N. 

Priny Mrxor—209,N.5 ; 252,N.; 418,4; 460, 
2,N.3; 538,N.5; 548,N.3; 602,N.43 605,N.; 
616,1,N.2. 

PoLttio—410,N.3. 

PROPERTIUS—406,N.3; 421,N.1,c ; 457,1,N.2; 
458,N.1; 480,n.2 and 3; 498,N.1. 


QuADRIGARIUS—407,N.2,b. 

QUINTILIAN—359,N.5; 406,N.3; 512,N.1; 
525,2,N.2; 538,N.5; 602,N.4; 604,R.2; 
627,8.1. 


SaLiust—207,N.; 208,2,N.2; 247,N.1; 250, 
N.1; 280,2,c,N.; 285,N.2; 286,3,N.; 311,1, 
R.2; 323,N.1; 338,N.1; 347,R.2; 349,n.4; 
353,N.2; 356,N.3; 359,N.1 and 5; 369,N. 
2; 372,N.2 and 3; 374,N.1,3, and 8; 390, 
3,N.1; 391,N.; 407,N.2,d; 410,N.1,2 and 4; 
416, 2,4,7,16,20 and 24; 417,7; 418,4; 423, 
N.2; 428,R.2; 435,N.2; 436,N.1; 437,N.2; 
439,N.3 ; 460,2,N.1; 467,N.; 475,N.3; 476, 
N.5; 478,N.2; 480,N.3; 482,3 and 5,n.2 and 
N.1; 488,N.2; 491,N.; 496,N.1; 501; 503; 
512,N.1; 513,N.1; 525,2,N.2; 532,N.1; 536, 
N.1; 538,N.1; 641,N. 2and3; 542,Nn.1; 545, 
R.1; 548,N.3; 563,N.2; 569,N.1; 591,8.2; 
604,8.2; 616,1,N.1 and 2; 626,N.1; 636, 
N.1. 

SENECA—374,N.3 ; 616,1,N.2 5 635,N.2. 

SENECA RHETOR—445,N. 

SUETONIUS — 349,R.5; 407,N.2,c; 416,22; 
513,N.1; 642,R.; 546,N.3; 577,N.5; 602, 
N45 665,N.2. 


Tacrrus—208,2,N.2; 209,N.3; 211,n.1,Ex. 
@,N.; 254,N.1; 285,Ex.3 and n.2; 346,N. 
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3; 353,N.2; 354,N.2; 356,N.2; 359,N.5; 364, 
N.1 ; 372,N.2; $76,R.1; 390,3.N.1 ; 401, N.6 
and 7; 407,N.2,@ ; 410,N.2and 4; 411,N. 
1; 416,10,16,23 and 24; 417,3 and 12; 
423,N.3; 428,R.2 and n.4; 432,n.1; 437, 
N.2: 442,N.3; 443,N.4; 460,2,N.3; 475, 
N.1; 476,N.5 3 477,N.4; 480,N.3; 482,2,3 
and 5,n.1; 484,N.2; 493,n.2; 496,N.1; 
497 ; 513,N.1 ; 525,1,N.7, and 2,n.2 and 3; 
532,N.1; 538,N.5; 642,n. and n.1; 546, 
N.33 563,N.2,3 and 5; 567,N.; 569,N.1; 
571,N.L and 3; 573,N.1; 575,N.2 ; 576,N. 
1; 602,n.4; 604,n.2; 605,N.; 616,1,N.2; 
635,N.2; 647,N.2; 666,N.; 687. 

TERENCE—211,8.1,Ex.a,N. 3 271,N.23 285, 
N.2; 337,N.4; 358,N.1; 361,N.1; 383,1, 
N.2; 399,N.1 ; 407,N.2 ; 411,n.2; 415; 416, 
1,8, and 28; 423,N.2; 428,n.2; 439,2.3; 
454,N.2; 455,N.; 482,5,R.2 5 487,N.1 ; 489, 
N.; 494,N.1; 496,N.1 and 2; 498,n.3; 502, 
N.3; 525,1,N.1; 533,R.1; 541,N.1; 645, 
R.1; §49,N.2; 569,N.1; 571,N.4 5 574,N. ; 
576,N.1; 578,N.; 580,N.1 and 3; 597, 
N.; 610,N.1; 615,N. 5 626,N.1; 644,N.2; 
677,N. 

TIBULLUS — 455,N.: 457,1,N.2; 458,N.1: 
498,N.1. 


VALERIUS Maximus — 285,N.2; 432,n.1; 
460,2,N.3 ; 538.N.5; 577,N.5. 

Varnno—416,7,15, and 23; 422,N.4 ; 427,n. 
2; 437,N.2 ; 449,R.3; 574,N.; 606,N.1. 

VaTinius—606,N.1. 

VELLEIUS—209,N.5 ; 285,N.2; 349,R.5 ; 391, 
N.3 460,2,N.3; 513,N.2. 

VERGIL — 211.8.1,Ex.@,N.; 230,N.2; 269; 
276,2,N.2 3 301; 336,N.1; 346,N.2; 374, 
N.33 383,1,N.2 and 3; 390,2,n.4 ; 411.8. 
2; 417,3; 421,N.1,c¢; 422,.n.4; 442,N.3 ; 
443,N.1; 458,N.3 3 477,N.5 ; 480,N.2; 482, 
1n.l and 2; 485,N.3; 526,1,N.1; §42,N. 
1; 546,N.3; 563,N.2; 591,n.2; 644,N.2, 

VITRUVIUS—353,N.1 ; 386,N.; 416,5 and 25; 
418,3; 439,N.3; 536,N.1; 649,N.2; 571, 
n.4. 


THE HisTortIaANs—209,N.5; 211,n.1,Ex.0 ; 
214,R.2; 363,R.1; 391,N. ; 484,N.2; 485, 
N.1; 487,N.1; 491; 501,N.; 567,N.; 628,R. 

THE PoETS—211,8.1,Ex.a,N. and n.4; 217, 
N.l and 2; 230,N.2; 241,N.1; 261; 269; 
270; 271,2,N.2 ; 280,2,0 and Nn.2; 290,N. 
2; 295,N.; 296,N.1,3, and 4 ; 321,N.1; 332, 
2,N.2and 3; 333,2,N.6 ; 336,N.3; 337,N, 
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land 2; 338,N.1 and 2; 346,N.6 ; 350,1, 
N.3 351,N.1; 352,N. ; 354,N.2; 358; 361, 
N.13 362,N.1 ; 373,R.1 ; 374,N.1,3,6,8, and 
10; 375; 383,1,N.1 ; 385,N.1; 386,N.; 390, 
3,N.1 and 2; 391,N.; 394,3,N.1 ; 396,N.1 
and 3; 397,N.2; 401,n.4and 6: 404,N.1; 
407,N.2,¢e ; 413,R.1 and 3, and n.1; 416, 
14, and 20; 417,5,12, and 24; 418,3 and 
43 421,N.1; 427,n.5; 428,n.2 and 3; 
435,N.1; 436,N.land 3; 437,n.1; 439,n. 
2; 440,n.; 446,n.2; 449,n.3; 454,N.3; 
457,1,N.3 ; 460,2,N.2 ; 467,N.; 476.N.2,3, 
and 5; 477,N.4; 482,3; 488,n.1 and 2; 
£95,N.2 ; 496,n.1; 498,n.1and 5; 502,n. 
1; 525,1,N.7; 527,N.2; 532,N.1 and 6; 
535,8.3 ; 536,N.2; 538,N.5; 546,R.2 and 
N.3; 552.R.2; 591,N.2; 604,8.2; 617,N. 
2; 631,2,N.1 ; 683. 

THE Comic PoETs—211,R.1,Ex.a,N.; 228, 
N.1; 242,N.2; 243; 244.N.1; 247,N.2; 
263,2,N.; 267,N.; 269; 280,2,c.N.; 346,N.1; 
351,N.1; 406,n.2; 4164; 443,n.4; 453, 
N.1 and 2; 467,N.; 468,N.; 477,N.3; 553,1; 
617,N.2. 

LATER PROSE—211,R.1,Ex.a,x.;  217,N.1 
and 2; 221,8.2; 269; 361,N.1; 372,Nn.3; 
374,N.1 and 3; 375; 386,N.; 390,2,n.3; 
404,N.1; 413,n.1; 415; 416, 20, 23, 25, and 
27: 417,5; 427,N.5; 428,n.1, 2, and 3; 
449,8.3; 460,1,a; 467,N.; 476,N.5; 477,N. 
4; 528,n.2 and N.4; 535,8.3; 538,N.5; 
546,8.2; 555,2,N.; 569,N.1. 

ANTECLASSICAL LaTIN—211,N.1 and 2; 220, 
N.2; 221,8.2; 241,N.1; 248,N.1; 254,N.2; 
257,N.1; 260; 261,N.2; 271,1,N.1 and 2, 
and 2,n.1 and 2; 272,3,n.; 280,2,a.R.2; 
293,N.; 296,N.1; 301; 303; 309,N.2; 319, 
N.1; 330,N.2; 339,N.1; 341,N. % 346,N.2; 
347,B.1; 350,1,N.; 373,B-1; 374,N.4; 375, 
N.2 ; 383,1,N.2; 385,N.2; 390,2,N.1; 390, 
N.3; 3918.2 and n.; 395,N.2; 397,N.2; 
399,N.1; 403,N.3; 407,N.2; 408.N.6; 410, 
N.1,4, and 5; 413,n.1; 416, 10, 12, 16, 23, 
24, and 27; 417,2,9, and 10; 421,N.1; 
422,n.2 and 4; 423, N.2 and 3; 427,n.2; 
428,N.1; 429,N.1; 430,N.1; 432,N.1; 433, 
n.2; 436,N.1 and 4; 437,N.2; 439,n.3; 442, 
N.3; 443,N.l and 4; 444,1,n.2; 454,n.1 and 
5; 456,n.; 457,1,N.1,2, and 3, and 2,n.; 
459,N.2; 475,N.1; 476,N.1,2, and 5; 479, 
N,1; 480,N.1; 482,1,N.1, and 5,N.1; 487, 
N.2; 488,N.1; 495,N.1; 498,N.5,6,and 7; 
500; 503; 513,N.1; 525,1,N.2,6, and 7, and 
2,N.2, and 3; 527,R.3; 528,N.1; 536,N.1; 


GENERAL INDEX. 


537,N.2; 541,N.5; 542,R. and N.2; 546, 
N.3; 549,N.4; 550,N.1 and 2; 553,3,n.: 
557,R.; 563,N.1,2, and 5; 564,N.1: 571, 
N.2,3, and 5; 574,N.; 576,N.1; 577,N.1; 
580,N.3; 591,n.2 and n.2; 602,N.5; 614, 
N.; 617,.N.l and2; 626,n1.and2; 627, 
R.1; 634,N.; 636,N.1; 651,R.1. 

CiassicaL LATIN—220,N,1; 241,N.1; 260; 
263,2,N.; 269 ; 270,N.; 282,N.; 285, Ex.3 ; 
301; 303; 309,N.2; 318,N.2; 830,N.2; 339, 
N.1 and 4; 342; 343,N.1; 346,N.2; 347,R.1; 
348,8.2; 356,8.2 ; 359,N.4; 363,N.; 374, 
N.1,2,3,4, 5, and 9; 381,N.1; 383,1; 385, 
R.1 and N.1,2, and 3; 390,2,N.1, and 2; 
391,R.1 ; 393,8.5 ; 394,N.1 ; 398 ; 399,N.1; 
401,n.2 and 6; 403,n.3 and 4; 407,n.2;_ 
408,N.6 ; 410,N.1,2,5 and 6; 413,R.3; 416, 
9,12,16,23, and 29 ; 417,9 and 11; 421,n. 
land 2; 422,n.4; 423,n.4; 429,l and 2; 
430,N.1; 432,N.1; 437,1; 438,N.; 439,N.3; 
442.n.3; 444,1,N.2; 4498.3; 460,1,n.1, 
and 2,N.3; 467,N.; 475,N.2; 477,N.8; 479, 
N.1; 482,4,N.; 494,N.2 and 8; 498,n.3 and 
4; 500,R.; 501,N.; 502,N.1; 503; 511,R.1; 
525,1,N.1; 528,R.2, and N.1; 532,N.1,3, 
and 4; 535,8.3; 537,N.2; 538,N. 2 and 3; 
§41,N.1 and 2; 645,R.1; 546,N.3; 549,N.1; 
556; 571,n.2; 602,N.1; 610,N.1; 631,3,R. 
1; 643,N.3; 644,R.3; 651,B.1. 


Post-CLASsICAL LATIN—211,R.2 ; 239,N.; 


241.N.2; 247,N.1; 251,N.2; 254,n.6, and 
N.2; 257,N.1; 271,2,N.2 ; 292,.N.; 296,N. 
land 2; 298,N.1; 299,N.2; 301; 309, 
N.2; 319,N.1; 330,N.4 ; 333,2,N.6; 337, 
n.l and 2; 338,n.2; 339,n.1 and 3; 
346, n.2; 349,8.5; 355,N.; 356,R.3; 
362,N.1 and 2; 366,8.2; 374,N.2 and 3; 
378,8.4; 380,1,N.2; 390,3,N.1; 391,N. ; 
393,8.5 ; 397,N.2; 398,N.1: 399,N.2; 403, 
n.4; 405,N.3; 407,N.2; 408,N.6 ; 410,N.1, 
2,3, and 5; 411,n.1; 415; 416,7,10,12,14, 
16,17,18, and 22; 417,7; 418,4; 422,N.2,4, 
and 5; 423,n.2 and 3; 431,n.1 and 3; 
432,N-1 ; 433; 435,N.1; 436,N.1; 437,N.1; 
438,N.; 439,N.2 and 3; 479,N.1 and 2; 
480,N.1; 482,1,N.1 and 2, 3,4,n., and 5, 
n-land 2; 494,n.2 ; 498,n.1,3,6, and 8; 
503 ; 513, N.2 ; 525,1,N.7, and 2,N.2; 528, 
B.2; 532,N.1; 541,N.1; §43,N.3; 545,B.1; 
546,N.3; 549,n.2; 553,2,.n. and 4,R.2; 
557,N.2 ; 563,n.4 and 5; 573,N.2; 576,N. 
2; 590,n-1; 595,R.6; 602,n.5; 605,N.; 
606,N.1 ; 616,2,n.; 625,1,8. and 2,R.; 626, 
N.1; 669; 677,N. 
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